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Braille  is  a  Ma^ic  W^ord 

PERHAPS  NO  OTHER  development  shows  the  universal  appeal 
of  braille  more  than  the  ever-widening  use  of  the  word  itself. 

For  decades  after  his  death,  the  name  of  Louis  Braille  was  used 
to  designate  the  system  of  six  dots  he  devised,  to  enable  blind  people 
to  read  and  write.  As  time  went  on  we  find  "braille  books"  and 
"braille  classes"  in  use  with  obvious  meaning,  and  we  even  have 
"braille  schools"  meaning,  of  course,  schools  where  braille  is  one  of 
the  media  of  instruction. 

Recent  literature  speaks  of  "braille  boys  and  girls"  and  while 
perhaps  the  meaning  is  clear,  the  phrases  are  questionable.  If  "braille 
boy"  is  permissable,  why  not  "typewriting  boy,"  "Talking  Book  boy," 
"large  type  boy,"  or  even  "ink-print  boy."  More  far-fetched  is  the 
use  of  "braille  baby"  and  "braille  kindergartner"  to  describe  a 
blind  child,  who,  presumably,  will  later  be  taught  braille. 

Apparently,  braille  is,  in  these  connections,  a  rather  superfluous 
substitute  for  "blind."  Just  what  does  it  mean,  however,  to  some 
blind  sculptors,  who,  when  engaged  in  self-modeling,  described  it 
as  "brailling  themselves?"  This  facetious  example  calls  to  mind  the 
Perkins  pupils  who  talk  of  "eating  by  braille."  White  canes  have 
been  described  as  "braille  canes,"  and  doubtless  the  list  could  be 
extended  considerably. 

\The  contribution  of  Louis  Braille  to  posterity  is  great  largely 
because  it  is  so  specific.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  this  fact  should  be 
obscured  by  using  his  name  for  other  barely  related  things,  though 
no  doubt  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  his  invention.  I  wonder 
if  he  would  recognize  it  as  such. 
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WINTER  ACTIVITIES  AT  PERKINS 


On  January  31st  almost  one  hun- 
dred parents  attended  an  informal 
meeting  at  Perkins.  Refreshments 
were  served  toy  the  staff  after  which 
the  Director  outlined  the  work  of  the 
school  and  mentioned  a  numtoer  of 
current  prdblems.  The  Principal  and 
the  Dean  of  Boys  spoke  about  the 
academic  and  social  programs  and  a 
number  of  other  staff  members  also 
spoke,  including  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes, 
the  school  psychologist.  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting  was  to  bring  the 
staff  and  parents  into  a  closer  relation- 
ship. Most  of  the  parents  present  were 
of  children   in  the  lower  grades. 

Mid-year  examinations  were  held  in 
the  Upper  School  in  January.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  memory,  no  high 
school  pupil  failed  in  any  subject,  and 
no  one  above  the  eighth  grade  failed 
in  any  major  subject.  Since  there  has 
been  no  lowering  of  our  academic 
standards,  this  is  a  sui'prising  and 
most  gratifying  event. 

The  Perkins  Athletic  Association  has 
had  a  heavy  Wrestling  schedule  this 
winter.  The  first  team  won  six  matches 
and  lost  three,  while  the  B  team  won 
two  and  lost  one.  All  these  matches 
were  against  seeing  opponents.  The 
first  team  has  one  more  match  left, 
the  Wrestling  Tournamer^  of  the 
Eastern  Athletic  Association  of  Schools 
for  the  Bhnd  which  takes  place  in 
Baltimore  this  month. 

Each  Thursday  morning  between 
New  Year  and  Lent,  the  chapel  speaker 
has  been  a  pupil  selected  by  the  Boys' 
and  Girl's  Student  Councils.  This  year's 


speakers  have  been  Madine  Potter, 
Mary  Lou  Haight,  Joanne  Mszanski, 
William  Perry,  Lawrence  Keefe,  John 
Hawthorne,  and  Stephen  Rogers. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  clergy 
of  Watertown  have  been  invited  to 
speak  in  chapel  on  Thursday  morn- 
ings throughout  Lent.  Those  who  have 
accepted  the  invitations  are  the  Rev. 
E.  G.  Waterhouse,  St.  John's  Metho- 
dist Church,  Rev.  P.  B.  Myers,  First 
Congregational  Church,  Rev.  Walter 
Sillen,  First  Baptist  Church,  Rev.  L. 
W.  Hughes,  Unitarian  Church,  Rev. 
Pitt  S.  Willand,  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  and  Father  M. 
J.  Houlihan  of  'Saint  Patrick's  Church. 

A  series  of  five  lectures  on  the  Eye 
were  given  at  Perkins  in  January  and 
February  toy  Dr.  Henry  Adams  Mosher, 
M.D.,  school  ophthalmologist.  Subjects 
treated  were:  I.  External  diseases  of 
the  Eye.  II.  Diseases  of  the  Orbit  and 
Uveal  Tract.  III.  Refraction,  Cataracts, 
and  Strabismus.  IV.  Glaucoma.  V.  Di- 
seases of  the  Retina  and  Optic  Nerve. 
Many  staff  members,  in  addition  to 
members  of  the  Harvard  Course  at- 
tended the  lectures,  some  of  which 
were  illustrated  by  remarkably  fine 
colored  slides. 

CORRECTION:  Workshop  History 

The  history  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution Workshop  which  appeared  in 
the  December  Lantern  gave  1901  as 
the  year  when  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen 
came  to  Perkins.  The  correct  date  is 
1907.  Our  thanks  to  those  who  have 
called  this  to  our  attention. 
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ORIN  A.  STONE 
B.S.,  B.D.,  M.A.,  M.A.Ed. 


Principal  of  Connecticut  School 
for  the  Blind,  1936-45. 


Teacher  at  Perkins  Institution,  1945-49 


Principal  of  Perkins  Institution,  1949-52 


ON  FEBRUARY  26,  1952,  Perkins  Institution  suffered  a  serious 
loss  in  the  sudden  death  of  its  Principal,  Mr.  Orin  A.  Stone, 
who  suffered  a  heart  attack. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  about  Mr.  Stone  without  using  conventional 
expressions  which  are  all  too  often  used  without  meaning.  He  was 
a  wise  counsellor  to  all  of  us — students  and  staff  alike.  His  associ- 
ates in  the  Administration  turned  to  him  for  guidance  almost  in- 
stinctively, and  invariably  got  it — good  sound  common  sense,  clear 
and  unmistakable,  sometimes  salted  with  good  humor,  always  tem- 
pered by  kindliness. 

After  graduation  from  St.  Lawrence  University  Mr.  Stone 
served  as  Universalist  minister  in  Hanson  and  Methuen,  Mass.,  until 
serious  injuries  in  an  automobile  accident  brought  an  end  to  his 
ministerial  career. 

As  principal  teacher  at  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
as  teacher  and  principal  at  Perkins,  he  devoted  his  whole  being  to  the 
interests  of  blind  boys  and  girls.  The  physical  limitations  imposed 
on  him  in  the  accident  caused  him  constant  discomfort,  but  they  did 
not  defeat  his  spirit.  He  worried,  quite  needlessly,  lest  they  stand 
between  him  and  his  work.  Physically,  life  treated  him  meanly,  and 
he  responded  by  treating  life  superbly. 
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BRAILLE  AT  PERKINS 


ONE  HUNDRED 
YEARS  ago,  on 
January  6,  1852, 
Louis  Braille  died  in 
obscurity  in  France. 
This  year,  in  June, 
the  French  govern- 
ment plans  to  hold  cen- 
tennial rites  during 
which  his  remains  will 
be  moved  in  to  the 
Pantheon  in  Paris. 

As  in  his  native 
land,  so  at  Perkins, 
recognit(lon  of  Louis 
Braille's  accomplish- 
ments came  slowly. 
Dr.  Howe  preferred 
to  teach  his  pupils 
from  books  embossed 
in  Roman  characters 
which  seeing  people 
could  read  too.  The  superiority  of  braille  eventually  was  recognized, 
and  our  library  at  present  has  20,000  volumes  in  braille.  Although 
the  development  of  the  Talking  Book  has  reduced  the  use  of  braille, 
particularly  among  older  people  and  for  recreation,  braille  is  still 
widely  read  and  is  the  keystone  of  our  educational  program. 


Braille  in  the  Classroom 


At  the  annual  Open  House  on  Washington's  birthday  this  year, 
the  Louis  Braille  Centennial  was  chosen  as  the  theme  underlying  the 
exhibits.  In  a  souvenir  program  prepared  in  print  and  braille  33 
displays  were  listed,  and  in  24  of  these  braille  was  used  in  one  form 
or  another. 

The  Howe  Press  of  Perkins  Institution,  devotes  all  it's  activities 
to  printing  braille  books  and  making  machinery  appliances  to  pro- 
duce braille  material. 
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LOUIS  BRAILLE,  1809-1852 

BY  Nelson  Coon,  Librarian 


I 


N  THE  HISTORY  of  the  world 
there  are  few  names  of  men  that 
have  become  famous  in  every 
land.  The  Western  World  has  had 
its  great  intellectual,  religious,  and 
scientific  leaders  who  are  well 
known  to  Westerners,  while  the 
Eastern  World  has  its  own  roster 
of  celebrities,  who  are  largely  un- 
known to  speakers  of  the  Romance 
tongue. 

But  there  is  one  name  of  a  quiet, 
unassuming  blind  teacher  that  has 
opened  the  doors  of  books  and 
understanding  to  people  in  every 
clime  and  country,  East  or  West. 
That  name  is  Braille.  His  system 
of  point  writing  has  been  adapted 
to  more  than  80  languages  and,  un- 
like many  other  systems  which 
have  been  invented,  the  blind  can 
write  in  it  for  themselves  and 
they  can  read  as  they  write.  It  is 
therefore  fitting  in  1952,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
inventor  of  this  system,  that  full  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  man 
who  so  unknowingly  achieved  fame. 

Certain  we  are  that  the  young  teacher  in  the  Royal  School  for 
the  Blind,  in  Paris,  (he  was  only  20  when  he  published  an  outline 
of  his  system  for  using  points)  could  not  have  known  this  world 
acceptance  of  his  system.  Nor  did  he  ever  know,  for  it  was  not  until 
the  year  of  his  death  that  his  own  school  and  country  agreed  to  use 
these  points  instead  of  the  hardly-readable  embossed  Roman  letters 
of  the  times,  of  which  the  system  invented  by  our  own  Dr.  Howe  was 
a  prominent  example.  Nor  indeed  did  he  perhaps  ever  think  of  such 
world  use,  for  it  is  said  that  he  was  quite  wholly  concerned  with 
finding  day-to-day  practical  ways  of  aiding  his  students. 

That  Louis  Braille  did  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
his  blind  students  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  himself  was  totally 
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Louis  Braille 


LOUIS  BRAILLE  .  .  . 

blind  as  the  result  of  an  accident  which  occurred  in  his  father's 
harness-making  shop  in  the  village  of  Coupvray  (near  Paris)  where 
he  was  born  on  January  4,  1809.  This  accident  happened  when  he 
was  3  and  his  early  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  village  school  where 
his  thoughtful  mind  earned  for  him  from  his  playmates  the  nick- 
name of  "The  Judge."  At  the  age  of  10,  and  with  a  mind  full  of 
rote  learning,  he  entered  the  school  of  Monsieur  Haiiy  in  Paris.  Seven 
years  of  study  there  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  school  and  he  was 
then  appointed  repetiteur  (teacher)  in  the  school.  During  his  years 
of  study,  music  had  become  a  major  interest  and  he  soon  joined  the 
large  group  of  church  organists  in  Paris  who  were  similarly  visually 
handicapped.  Although  an  organist  of  some  note  his  daily  interest 
was  in  his  pupils,  to  whom  he  taught  not  only  music  but  also  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  history,  and  geography.  With  such  a  wide  range 
of  subject  matter,  he  became  constantly  aware  of  the  need  for  more 
abbreviated  forms  of  reading  and  it  was  therefore  only  natural  that 
he  be  attracted  to  the  newly  invented  "night  writing"  of  one  Charles 
Barbier,  who  exhibited  his  ciphering  code  at  the  school.  He  soon  saw 
that  the  12  dots  of  that  system,  which  was  invented  for  military 
use,  was  too  complicated  to  be  useful  to  the  blind,  and  Louis  Braille 
set  to  work  with  his  intelligent  mind  and  his  thorough  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  blind  students  to  adapt  the  scheme  to  practical  usage. 

By  1829  he  had  fully  developed  the  six-point  cell  for  use  in  the 
teaching  of  music,  and  published  a  book  about  it  in  the  embossed  type 
of  the  times.  This  rare  book,  which  contains  actual  samples  of  the 
braille  system,  is  one  of  the  proud  possessions  of  the  Perkins  Blind- 
iana  Library,  along  with  a  copy  of  one  of  the  first  books  actually 
printed  completely  in  his  system. 

Louis  Braille  was,  however,  a  humble  teacher  and  not  an  ag- 
gressive one.  His  new  system  met  opposition  from  the  authorities, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  very  month  of  his  final  sickness  with 
tuberculosis  that  the  then  head  of  the  school  finally  capitulated  and 
publicly  acknowledged  the  worth  of  the  system  which  soon  bore 
the  name  of  its  inventor.  More  than  20  years  then  elapsed  before 
"braille"  began  to  be  recognized  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  not 
until  80  years  later,  after  much  trial  and  error,  that  the  schools 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  finally  accepted  the  original  work 
of  Louis  Braille  as  the  best,  and,  jointly  with  the  British,  standardized 
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SOME  PERKINS  ASSETS  II 

IN  THE  FIRST  ARTICLE  of  this  series,  I  pointed  out  the  im- 
portant features  of  our  physical  plant.  Here,  briefly  I  wish  to  write 
about  the  staff,  not  as  individuals,  for  they  change  all  too  rapidly, 
but  as  a  group. 

The  first  thing  to  notice  is  the  size  of  the  staff.  We  have  far 
more  adults  per  pupil  than  any  other  school  known  to  us — in  many 
cases  our  ratio  is  two  or  more  times  as  great.  This  results  in  two 
distinct  advantages.  First  of  all  we  offer  more  individual  attention 
in  and  out  of  the  classroom,  and  secondly,  we  offer  more  special 
services. 

Our  living  arrangements  are  planned  for  small  groupings, 
about  thirty  children  in  each  of  the  lower  school  cottages  and  about 
fifteen  in  the  upper  school.  Anywhere  from  one  to  four  in  a  bedroom 
and  a  housemother  for  each  ten  small  children  and  fifteen  bigger  ones. 
One  adult  to  about  every  four  at  a  dining  table. 

The  classes  are  also  very  small,  averaging  about  six  and  rarely 
exceeding  nine.  Grades  can  be  broken  down  into  homogeneous 
groupings,  as  for  example  our  five  first  grades  this  year. 

Our  specialists  are  important,  not  only  for  the  work  they  do, 
but  also  for  the  relief  they  provide  to  the  remainder  of  the  staff.  In 
addition  to  the  doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  and  ophthalmologists  usually 
employed  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  we  have  two  psychiatrists  whose 
chief  responsibility  is  preventive  and  whose  interpretation  of  pupil 
problems  to  the  staff  is  of  incalculable  value  to  the  entire  Perkins 
family. 

Our  social  worker  does  much  to  keep  home  ties  strong  while 
the  children  are  in  school,  and  by  keeping  the  staff  aware  of  home 
situations,  she  helps  us  to  understand  our  children  better. 

Our  psychologists  who  measure  intelligence,  achievement,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  aptitudes  as  well,  give  us  objective  guidance  in 
grade  placement  in  choice  of  courses  and  planning  for  the  future. 
Instead  of  an  automatic  system  of  promotion  found  so  frequently 
in  all  kinds  of  schools,  and  evaluation  by  teachers  which  is  subject 
to  all  sorts  of  extraneous  influences,  our  educational  program  can 
claim  to  be  planned  with  a  high  degree  of  objectivity. 

To  blind  men  and  women,  appearance  and  speech  are  of  great' 
importance.  Our  physiotherapist  and  speech  therapists  do  much  to 
develope  poised  and  attractive  young  men  and  women. 
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the  meaning  of  the  dots.  Additionally,  more  than  80  languages  have 
been  adapted  to  the  use  of  braille  and  recent  meetings  of  UNESCO 
committees  in  various  parts  of  the  world  have  resolved  many  diver- 
gencies in  the  notations  to  give  the  system  the  widest  possible  use. 
This  wide  international  acceptance  of  braille  has  acknowledged,  as 
no  other  medals  or  honors  could  have,  the  significance  of  the  con- 
tribution of  that  frail,  gracious  and  gentle  man  of  Coupvray,  who 
died  on  January  6,  1852. 

WORKSHOP  MANAGER  DIES 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  we  report  the  death  of  Mr.  Donald 
Remick  on  January  22,  1952.  Although  he  had  only  been  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Workshop  since  July  1949,  he  had  been  our  friend  for 
many  years,  both  as  a  competitor  and  supplier.  He  leaves  his  wife 
and  three  daughters,  who  have  our  deep  sympathy. 

Mr.  Remick's  coming  to  the  Perkins  Institution  Workshop  was 
a  real  benefit.  During  this  past  year,  while  the  future  of  the  Shop 
was  in  the  balance,  he  worked  hard  to  find  some  way  to  keep  it  open, 
even  though  he  understood  clearly  why  Perkins  could  not  continue 
to  operate  it. 

WORKSHOP  CLOSING 

As  no  other  organizations  in  Massachusetts  have  offered  a  solution 
to  the  problems  described  in  the  Lantern  for  December  1951,  it  now 
seems  inevitable  that  the  shop  must  close  this  summer.  We  are  re- 
ceiving helpful  offers  of  cooperation  in  the  task  of  placing  the  em- 
ployees, both  from  organizations  for  the  blind  and  other  groups,  but 
further  help  is  needed  to  provide  suitable  employment  for  everyone 
who  needs  it. 

SOME  PERKINS  ASSETS  II 

The  task  of  finding  suitable  personnel  to  fill  these  positions  is 
a  grave  responsibility,  but  since  in  the  Harvard-Perkins  course 
we  have  unique  facilities  for  evaluating  young  men  and  women 
as  they  enter  our  special  field  of  education,  our  task  is  actually  lighter 
than  in  most  other  schools,  and  the  general  level  of  our  staff  is  un- 
doubtedly far  above  the  average. 
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Perkins  Proposes  a  Plan 


M 


OST  OF  THIS  ISSUE  of  The  Lantern  is  devoted  to  a  plan  for 
the  education  of  bhnd  boys  and  girls  in  New  England,  re- 
cently prepared  by  Perkins. 


This  plan  is  unique  in  several  respects.  Nowhere,  to  our  know- 
ledge, has  a  school  with  the  facilities  which  Perkins  possesses,  offered 
to  make  them  available  to  blind  children  in  the  public  schools. 

While  we  offer  these  services  with  a  willing  heart,  eager  to  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  any  program  which  the  five  states  we  serve 
may  set  up,  we  do  so  also  with  considerable  trepidation. 

At  Perkins,  we  have  a  plant,  a  program,  a  trained  staff,  the  "know 
how"  and  standards  of  performance  which  are  the  results  of  over  a 
century  of  growth. 

The  homes  and  public  schools,  that  are  to  share  our  burdens  from 
now  on,  do  not  have  many  of  our  advantages,  and  they  will  face  a 
harder  task  on  this  account. 

The  symbol  of  our  school  is  the  stone  "lantern"  on  our  tower.  We 
have  long  striven  to  make  its  light  shine  in  understanding,  not  only  for 
our  boys  and  girls,  but  for  our  staff,  our  parents  and  for  all  who  turn  to 
us  from  near  at  hand  or  distant  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  common 
search  for  the  best  ways  of  training  blind  youth.  New  England  com- 
munities are  soon  to  accept  new  responsibilities.  Should  they  turn  to 
us  for  guidance,  may  our  lantern  prove  bright  enough  to  provide  the 
needed  light. 


PERKtNs  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 


Edward   J.    Waterhouse,   Director 


COMMENCEMENT 

COMMENCEMENT  THIS  YEAR  will  take  place  at  two  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  June  19,  in  Dwight  Hall.  The  Com- 
mencement address  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Barnett,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York  City.  The  graduating  class  is  ten  in  number,  and  includes 
Dorothy  Barbosa,  Vernon  Boyd,  Gloria  Charbonneau,  Joseph  Fennelly, 
Richard  Kamis,  Galene  Karant,  Lawrence  Keefe,  Arthur  Perry, 
Stephen  Rogers  and  Anton  Sardo. 

As  is  usual  in  any  graduating  class,  the  futures  of  many  of  its 
members  are  uncertain.  However,  we  are  able  to  congratulate  Stephen 
Rogers  on  his  scholarship  to  Notre  Dame  University  and  Richard 
Kamis  on  his  scholarship  to  Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts. We  hope  that  Vernon  Boyd  will  be  accepted  into  Ottawa  Col- 
lege, Ottawa,  Kansas,  but  plans  are  not  yet  complete. 

STAFF  WEDDINGS 

THREE  WEDDINGS  among  our  stalf  members  are  planned  for 
the  month  of  June.  Miss  Marjorie  A.  Lagemann  will  be  married 
to  Mr.  Philip  A.  Snodgrass,  at  the  Harvard  Memorial  Church, 
Cambridge,  on  the  afternoon  of  June  21.  On  the  same  evening.  Miss 
Carol  Blake  will  be  the  bride  of  Mr.  John  S.  Holden,  Jr.,  Lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Army.  The  wedding  will  take  place  at  the  First 
Parish  Church  of  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  Later,  Miss  Jean  Gray, 
who  has  been  supervisor  of  our  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Depart- 
ment this  past  year,  will  marry  Lt.  James  Edmundson,  U.S.N.,  in 
Watertown.     Miss  Lagemann  will  return  to  our  staff  in  September. 

THE  LOUISVILLE  CONVENTION 

FIFTEEN  MEMBERS  of  our  staff  plan  to  attend  the  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  which 
will  run  concurrently  with  the  Convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  from  June 
29  to  July  3.  Those  going  include  the  Director,  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Smith,  Principal,  Miss  Alice  M.  Carpenter,  Dean  of  Girls,  Mr.  Nelson 
Coon,  Librarian,  Mr.  Anthony  Ackerman,  Upper  School  English  De- 
partment, Mrs.  Vesta  V.  Coon,  teacher  of  Spanish  and  typewriting. 
Miss  Helena  M.  Drake,  first  grade,  Miss  Gertrude  Harlowe,  junior 
high  arithmetic  and  Braille,  Mr.  Richard  Hull,  sixth  grade.  Miss 
Frances  McGaw,  ceramics.  Miss  Margaret  Miller,  Lower  School  Li- 
brarian, Mrs.  Evelyn  Moore,  kindergartener,  Miss  Harriet  M.  Phillips, 
first  grade,  and  Miss  Eleanor  W.  Thayer,  Lower  School  music. 
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LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE 

FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS  it  has  seemed  likely  that  the  number  of 
blind  children  in  New  England  would  become  too  many  to  be 

accommodated  within  our  walls.  Reliable  information,  not  only 
about  the  number  of  such  children,  but  concerning  their  educational 
needs,  has  been  difficult  to  obtain,  but  during  the  past  winter  We  be- 
came reasonably  sure  that  by  1953  or  1954  at  the  latest,  Perkins  will 
be  unable  to  admit  all  who  seek  admission. 

The  prime  responsibility  of  educating  the  blind  youth  of  a  region 
rests,  of  course,  on  the  States,  but  as  a  contribution  towards  solving 
our  joint  problem,  the  Trustees  of  Perkins  asked  the  Director  to 
suggest  a  possible  program.  This  he  did,  preparing  a  tentative  outline 
which  has  been  widely  circulated  among  interested  persons  throughout 
the  country.     (See  page  6,  this  issue.) 

The  possibility  of  expanding  the  Watertown  plant  was  not  ig- 
nored, but  a  number  of  facts  discouraged  us  from  taking  action  at 
present,  including,  of  course,  the  high  cost  of  building. 

We  are  not  sure  just  how  far  this  growth  in  numbers  will  continue. 
It  might  well  be  so  great  that  we  would  need  to  double  our  present 
facilities.  This  would  hardly  be  practical  on  our  present  campus  which 
could  not  accommodate  such  a  large  group,  nor  would  it  seem  wise  to 
concentrate  so  many  handicapped  children  in  a  single  institution. 

The  most  important  factor  is  the  obvious  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  parents  to  have  their  children  at  home  with  them  instead  of 
away  at  school.  This  desire,  of  course,  has  the  endorsement  of  many 
educators  and  social  workers  who  feel  that  segregation  is  a  very  harm- 
ful practice  in  itself,  and  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  Without  either 
accepting  or  rejecting  this  view,  Perkins  feels  that  parents  should,  if 
possible,  be  offered  a  choice  of  programs,  and  the  "Plan"  seeks  to 
establish  conditions  under  which  this  choice  can  be  made  intelligently. 

One  point  should  immediately  be  made  clear.  Segregation  is  not 
automatically  avoided  by  placing  a  handicapped  child  in  a  public 
school,  nor  is  it  overcome  by  having  such  a  child  live  at  home.  Placing 
a  child  in  a  class  and  providing  him  with  readers,  guides  and  special 
services  is  not  enough  to  assure  his  acceptance  as  "one  of  the  gang." 
The  blending  of  personalities  which  results  in  true  integration  is  some- 
times hard  to  attain  by  the  physically  normal,  and  the  task  can  be  im- 
measurably harder  when  a  serious  disability  is  present. 

For  integration  we  need  understanding  teachers,  principals  and 

(Conitinued  en  Page  51 
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PERKINS  HOUSEMOTHERS 

HE  HOUSEMOTHERS  of  our 
cottages  are  some  of  the  most 
important  members  of  our  fam- 
ily. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
a  housemother  can  either  make  or 
destroy  a  fine  family  atmosphere. 
Throughout  the  long  years  of  our  his- 
tory, we  have  had  the  service  of  many 
excellent  housemothers,  among  them 
Miss  Moulton,  for  whom  a  cottage  has 
been  named. 

Starting  with  this  year,  house- 
mothers are  to  come  under  the  same 
regulation  concerning  retirement  that 
our  teachers  are  under,  namely,  they 
will  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five.  At  the  present  we  have 
quite  a  few  housemothers  beyond  this  age,  and  they  will  gradually 
be  replaced  as  younger  people  are  found  to  step  into  their  shoes.  We 
shall  miss  this  group  and  want  to  thank  them  for  the  many  years  of 
faithful  service  that  they  have  given  to  us.  Representative  of  this 
group  is  Mrs.  Margaret  Luf,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  Glover  Cottage. 
To  her  and  to  all  the  other  housemothers  who  will  be  leaving  us  within 
the  coming  months,  Perkins  says  "Thank  you"  and  "Good  Luck." 


RETIREMENTS 

LEAVING  THIS  YEAR  under  the  Perkins  Retirement  Plan  are 
three  of  our  teachers.  These  include  Miss  Florence  Barbour, 
who  first  came  to  us  in  1930  to  take  the  Harvard  Course,  and 
who  has  been  a  teacher  of  English  and  languages,  a  kindergartener  and 
a  secretary,  as  the  need  has  arisen.  Miss  Claudia  Potter,  who  first 
came  to  us  in  1918  and  has  taught  dramatics  and  mathematics  in  the 
Upper  School,  is  another.  The  plays  which  she  put  on  regularly  will 
be  long  remembered.  Migs  Margaret  McKenzie,  who  as  student  and 
teacher  has  been  a  member  of  the  Perkins  family  for  sixty  years,  is  the 
last  link  in  our  Perkins  family  with  Michael  Anagnos,  the  Second  Di- 
rector. Our  good  wishes  go  to  all  three  of  them.  They  will  be  greatly 
missed. 
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THE  FUTURE  (Continued  from  page  3) 
superintendents,  with  wise  parents  and  neig-hbors,  and  cooperative 
playmates  dealing  with  a  well-balanced  personality  on  the  part  of  the 
handicapped  child.  Another  prerequisite  is  a  situation  where  the 
seeing  people  involved  have  those  extra  few  minutes  of  time  to  de- 
vote to  this  task. 

Because  we  recognize  that  these  problems  exist  and  know  that 
they  have  not  been  overcome  with  uniform  success  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  we  are  proposing  a  plan  which  incorporates,  we  believe,  the 
best  features  of  a  number  of  outstanding  programs,  and  have  added 
a  few  ideas  which  we  believe  to  be  unique. 

This  "Plan"  has  been  hailed  as  an  historic  step,  and  it  has  also 
been  denounced  as  unsound  and  impractical.  Unfavorable  criticism 
has  not  yet  appeared  inside  the  New  England  region,  where  it  seems 
to  be  welcomed  as  a  suitable  basis  for  further  study  and  action. 

On  May  7,  the  "Plan"  Avas  submitted  to  some  repesentatives  of 
public  and  private  agencies  for  the  blind,  including  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  A  small  committee,  representing  depart- 
ments of  education  and  work  for  the  blind  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  will  meet  shortly  to  con- 
sider what  action  now  needs  to  be  taken,  particularly  concerning  the 
training  of  a  staff  to  carry  out  the  "Plan." 

In  considering  such  a  program  as  this,  we  have  been  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  objective  data  upon  the  relative  advantages  of  educating 
blind  children  in  residential  schools  and  in  public  schools.  Should  the 
New  England  Plan  be  adopted,  it  may  provide  a  laboratory  where 
some  of  the  missing  information  may  be  obtained. 

In  our  opinion,  the  key  to  the  "Plan"  is  contained  in  its  two  final 
paragraphs  beginning  "These  proposals  .  .  .".  Educational  programs 
should  be  tailored  to  fit  the  individual  child  and  not  vice  versa.  With- 
out the  kind  of  information  listed  there  in  briefest  form,  plans  for  the 
children's  schooling  have  to  be  made  largely  from  guesswork. 
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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PLAN 
For  The  Education  of  Blind  Children  In  The  Public  Schools 

ACTING  ON  THE  PREMISE  that  Perkins  Institution  will  not  be 
able  to  accommodate  all  the  children  seeking"  admission  by 
September  1953  or  September  1954  at  the  latest,  we  propose 
to  submit  to  the  appropriate  State  Departments  of  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Rhode  Island  the  following 
tentative  proposals : 

1.     The  formation  of  a  Five-State  New  England  Council  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  with  representatives  from  Perkins 
Institution  and  the  appropriate  State  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation or  Public  Welfare. 

*2.    The  establishment  of  Braille  Classes  in  certain  urban  areas, 
and  placement  of  a  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

Similar  programs  are  functioning  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess in  widespread  parts  of  the  United  States.  Success  is  dependent 
largely  on  the  caliber  and  experience  of  the  staff.  It  also  depends  on 
certain  auxiliary  services,  such  as 

a.  Provision  of  braille  material  and  special  equipment. 

b.  Reader  service. 

c.  Guide  service  and/or  transportation  facilities. 

d.  An  adequate  program  of  tests;  psychological,  achieve- 
ment and  aptitude,  to  guarantee  satisfactory  teaching 
standards. 

e.  An    effective    social    program,     either    through    the     extra 
curricular  activities  of  the  school,  through   community 
organizations  such  as  Girl  or  Boy  Scouts,  the  "Y's",  J^-H, 
etc.,  or  through  the  home  itself. 

f.  Supplementary  schooling  in  music,  manual  training,  etc., 

*  This  sentence  might  have  been  more  clearly  expressed.  It  simply  means  the 
placement  of  blind  children  in  the  public  schools  either  in  special  groups  i  commonly 
known  as  "Braille  Classes")  or  in  seeing  groups. 
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together  with  tutoring  in  braille  and  early  training  with 
the  typewriter. 

g.  Particular  attention  to  physical  education,  posture,  etc. 

3.  Peikins  will  offer  its  facilities  to 

a.  Train  teachers  selected  by  the  local  communities  for 
braille  classes,  either  in  the  regular  teacher-training  pro- 
gram or  in  short  summer  sessions. 

b.  Supply  supervisors  when  needed  to  maintain  uniform 
standards  and  practices  throughout  the  area. 

c.  Provide  braille  material  and  equipment  and  co-ordinate 
the  activities  of  transcribing  and  recording  groups  supply- 
ing the  educational  needs  of  the  region. 

d.  Carrying  on  or  supervising  the  testing  programs   . 

e.  Assist,  if  needed,  in  the  formation  of  volunteer  reader 
groups,  and  the  solution  of  guide  and  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

f.  Assist,  if  needed,  in  selling  the  home  or  community  on  the 
importance  of  normal  social  and  athletic  activities  for 
blind  boys  and  girls  and  their  complete  acceptance  by  their 
contemporaries  and  elders. 

g.  Arrange  for  instruction  in  braille,  and,  if  necessary,  pro- 
vide for  extra  training  in  music,  manual  arts,  typing,  etc. 

h.  Cooperate  with  the  State  Departments  in  such  home-visit- 
ing services  as  may  seem  desirable. 

All  these  services  to  be  rendered  uniformly  throughout  the  region 
under  the  supervision  of  the  New  England  Council. 

4.  Perkins  will  establish  uniform  charges  for  these  services  on  an 
actual  cost  basis. 

5.  Perkins  will  cooperate  with  the  five  state  departments  in  de- 
termining the  most  suitable  program  for  an  individual  child, 
either  in  the  residential  school  or  elsewhere,  transferring 
him  from  one  type  of  schooling  to  another  as  circumstances 
may  direct. 
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Although  the  proposed  program  is  made  advisable  at  this  partic- 
ular time  by  the  increased  number  of  blind  pupils  in  the  region,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  it  is  our  belief  at  Perkins  that  facilities 
such  as  those  outlined  above  should  be  established  as  soon  as  trained 
peronnel  are  available,  reg'ardless  of  increases  in  our  enrollment. 

It  is  our  philosophy  that  the  educational  program  should  be  fitted 
to  the  child,  and  not  the  child  to  the  program.  For  many,  (and  pos- 
sibly for  all  blind  children  at  some  time  in  their  school  careers)  the 
residential  school  is  the  best  solution.  In  addition  to  such  advantages 
as  the  special  courses  and  trained  personnel,  there  are  opportunities 
for  wide  spread  competition  on  an  equal  footing,  and  an  escape  during 
difficult  periods  of  growth  from  being  a  conspicuously  unique  member 
of  the  group.  For  many,  the  security  of  home,  family,  and  neighbors 
is  more  important,  and  these  should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  educated 
in  the  public  schools. 

These  proposals  are  planned  specifically  to  establish  conditions 
under  which  the  wisest  possible  choice  of  a  program  may  be  made  for 
each  child.  Only  by  the  fullest  knowledge  of  many  factors  can  an  in- 
telligent choice  be  made.     These  factors  include 

a.  An  understanding  of  the  child's  physique,  mentality,  per- 
sonality, emotional  stability,  interests,  hopes  and  fears. 

b.  A  knowledge  of  the  home  and  family;  economic,  moral, 
social,  educational,  religious,  and  geographic. 

c.  Information  about  the  resources  of  the  community  for 
employment,  social  and  athletic  experience,  etc. 

d.  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  local  school  facilities  with  spe- 
cial tutoring. 

e.  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  Perkins  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  the  child  at  any  stage  of  his  growth. 

All  these  factors  are  changing,  some  of  them  very  fast  and  very 
often.  While  many  workers  can  be  engaged  in  acquiring  this  informa- 
tion, unless  it  is  the  responsibility  of  a  single  agency  to  correlate  it, 
interpret  it  to  the  best  of  its  ability  and  act  upon  it,  the  data  are  of 
small  value.  We  believe  that  our  facilities  make  us  the  logical  agency 
for  this  co-ordinating  work.  It  is  expected  that  this  plan  will  start 
on  a  small  scale  and  grow  with  the  need,  with  lack  of  trained  personnel 
the  most  serious  hindrance. 
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Good  Talk 

SUMMER  IS  THE  TIME  when  educational  activity  is  at  low  press- 
ure and  the  vacuum  thus  caused  is  likely  to  be  filled  with  much 
talk,  both  organized  and  informal.     This  was  indeed  true  for 
some  of  the  Perkins  Staff  this  year. 

During  the  A. A. LB.  and  A.A.W.B.  Conventions  at  Louisville,  the 
International  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Blind  Youth  in  Holland, 
and  in  many  talks  with  educators  of  the  blind  in  England,  I  gained 
the  impression  that  in  our  field  thinking  and  talking  are  probably  at 
the  highest  professional  level  in  history. 

So  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single  theme  was  discussed  that  was  new. 
Each  item  touched  on  can,  I  am  sure,  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of 
earlier  meetings.  Perhaps  the  agenda  for.  Conferences  in  2052  will 
carry  many  of  the  same  subjects. 

But  it  is  my  observation  that  important  progress  is  being  made 
in  our  approach  to  our  problems.  Personal,  sectional,  and  national 
prejudices  are  becoming  less  intense.  Dogmatic  theorizing  is  weak- 
ening. A  keener  desire  for  more  factual  information  and  a  more  sci- 
entific approach  to  obtaining  it  seem  apparent.  A  willingness  to 
admit  our  own  weaknesses  and  concede  the  strength  of  opposing  view- 
points is  more  widely  found.  There  is  no  lack  of  healthy,  open  criti- 
cism. 

This  observation  may  be  too  personal  and  too  narrow  to  repre- 
sent our  field  as  a  whole.  But  most  of  the  talk  I  heard  this  summer 
was  the  kind  that  encouraged  progressive  action.     It  was  good  talk. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massa-  |^_A^KJ<:'^^y^,^,A^^^ 
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STAFF  APPOINTMENTS 

THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Smith,  Dean  of  Boys, 
to  be  Acting  Principal  of  Perkins  was  announced  last  May.  The 
exact  scope  of  his  responsibilities  is  still  to  be  defined,  particu- 
larly in  the  Lower  School. 

His  many  years  of  loyal  and  capable  service  in  various  capacities 
at  Perkins  and  at  the  Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind  qualify 
him  to  fit  this  highly  responsible  post.  For  the  present  he  will  con- 
tinue as  Dean  of  Boys,  but  will  give  up  the  major  part  of  his  teaching. 

Miss  Eleanor  E.  Kelly,  who  has  wide  experience,  including  a  pre- 
vious term  of  service  at  Perkins  under  Dr.  Allen,  is  our  new  Social 
Worker.  She  came  back  to  us  in  May  and  has  already  shown  herself 
to  be  a  most  acceptable  and  competent  addition  to  our  staff. 

Mr.  Carl  Davis,  who  while  doing  graduate  work  at  Harvard  has 
been  cottage  Master  and  part  time  teacher  here,  has  been  appointed 
to  a  new  post  as  Guidance  Counselor.  He  is  a  trained  Clinical  Psy- 
chologist and  will  doubtless  help  to  prevent  the  development  of  person- 
al problems  among  our  pupils.  We  feel  that  his  appointment  will 
greatly  strengthen  our  guidance  program  and  is  in  line  with  modern 
practice. 

Mr.  Arnold  Auch,  a  former  Harvard  student  who  has  been  teach- 
ing at  the  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  returns  to  help  us  de- 
velop a  program  of  Foot  Travel  and  to  assist  the  Director  in  public 
relations  work.  Mrs.  Auch,  formerly  Miss  Betty  Andrews,  who  at 
one  time  taught  in  our  kindergarten,  also  has  been  teaching  in  South 
Dakota  and  will  return  to  teach  in  the  Lower  School. 

Dr.  Leif  B.  Johannessen  has  been  appointed  Dentist  to  succeed 
Dr.  Rhienhold  Ruelberg  who  has  cared  for  the  dental  needs  of  our 
Lower  School  children  for  over  forty  years,  having  been  appointed  by 
Dr.  Allen  when  the  kindergarten  was  still  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

Other  appointments  include  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Hale  as  Nurse; 
Mrs.  Isabel  Karus  as  teacher  in  the  Deaf -Blind  department;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lennon  as  Lower  School  teacher;  Mrs,  Joan  C.  Mordecai 
as  part  time  speech  therapist;  Miss  Phyllis  A.  Poulson  to  the  Music 
Department ;  Miss  Eileen  McNamara  as  handicrafts  instructor  in  the 
Lower  School;  and  Mr.- Charles  L.  Coombs  to  teach  Science  in  the  Up- 
per School.  Miss  Pigors  of  last  year's  Harvard  Course  will  teach  the 
ungraded  pupils  in  the  Lower  School. 

All  these  new  Perkins  staff  members  are  most  heartily  welcome 
and  will,  I  am  sure,  provide  us  with  excellent  service. 
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HONORS  FOR  DR.  FARRELL 


ON  JULY  1,  1952,  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell 
was  awarded  the  title  of  Director 
Emeritus  of  Perkins  Institution. 
Scarcely  a  month  later  he  was  voted 
by  acclamation  of  the  delegates  of 
thirty-five  nations  assembled  at  Bus- 
sum,  The  Netherlands,  to  be  Honor- 
ary Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth. 

These  honorary  titles  give  evi- 
dence of  the  high  regard  held  for 
Dr.  Farrell's  work  as  Director  of 
Perkins  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Sponsoring  Committee  responsible 
for  calling  the  recent  International 
Conference  in  Holland,  and  also  as 
Conference  Chairman. 

Dr.  Farrell  declined  nomination  to  office  on  the  newly  established 
permanent  International  Conference  on  the  ground  that  all  the  offi- 
cers should  be  active  workers.  However,  both  at  Perkins  and  else- 
where, he  will  no  doubt  participate  frequently  in  educational  work 
for  the  blind. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  YOUTH 

Bussum,  Holland,  July  25 — August  2,  1952 

by 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell 

EDUCATORS  OF  BLIND  YOUTH  from  thirty-five  countries  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  assembled  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Bussum,  Holland,  on  Friday,  July  25.    For  seven  days  they  con- 
sidered the  educational  needs  of  blind  children  and  discussed  methods 
of  meeting  them. 

This  Conference  grew  out  of  the  International  Conference  for 
Workers  for  the  Blind  held  in  Oxford,  England  in  1949,  which  repre- 
sentatives   of    nineteen  nations  attended.     As  that    Assembly    dealt 
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THE  122nd  YEAR  AT  PERKINS 

OUR  ONE  HUNDRED  and  twenty-second  year  promises  to  be 
busy.  Development  of  the  New  England  Plan  will  require 
much  thought  and  time.  Outstanding  events  will  include  par- 
ticipation in  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  International  Conference  on 
Exceptional  Children  which  meets  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Boston  on 
April  6-11,  1953,  a  probable  conference  at  Perkins  on  the  Deaf-Blind 
during  the  same  month,  and  a  Parents  and  Babies  Institute  which 
we  expect  to  hold  here  in  June. 

The  chief  internal  change  is  the  transfer  of  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  boys  from  Potter  Cottage  to  live  in  Moulton  Cottage  in 
the  Boys'  Close,  and  the  use  of  Potter  by  second  and  third  grade  girls 
and  boys.  The  Moulton  group  will  attend  classes  in  the  Lower  School 
as  formerly. 

THE  HARVARD  CLASS  AT  BUSSUM 

THE  WORLD-WIDE  INFLUENCE  of  Perkins  Institution  was 
well  displayed  by  the  number  of  men  and  women  who  studied 
with  us  at  one  time  or  another,  and  who  were  in  attendance 
at  this  year's  International  Conference  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
in  Holland.  The  picture  on  this  page  taken  following  a  luncheon  at 
which  they  were  the  guests  of  Perkins  Institution  shows,  reading 
from  the  left :  Dr.  Farrell ;  Mr.  Eero  Hakinnen,  Finland ;  Mr.  Em- 
manuel Kephakis,  Greece;  Miss  Joan  Shields,  England;  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Jonathan,  India ;  Dr.  Hayes ;  Miss  Pollan  and  Mr.  Karterud 
of  Norway ;  Mr.  Jean  Sorel,  Haiti ;  Mr.  Waterhouse ;  Mrs.  Waldien  de 
leeuw  Burger,  The  Netherlands;  and  Mr.  Sayad  Fattah  of  Egypt. 
All  these  were  former  members  of  the  Harvard-Perkins  Course,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Hakinnen  who  spent  several  weeks  at  Perkins  last  year.  Mrs. 
Burger  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  in  1922.  She  is  no  longer 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind,  but  all  the  others  shown  are  active  in 
our  field  and  occupy  key  positions  in  their  respective  countries. 


VACATION  ACTIVITIES 


THE  PERKINS  STAFF  has  trav- 
eled far  and  wide  this  summer. 
Eighteen  of  us  went  to  Louis- 
ville in  late  June  to  the  A. A. LB.  and 
A.A.W.B.  Conventions.  At  least 
eight  members  journeyed  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  including  the  Coons,  Miss 
McGaw,  the  Gittzuses,  Miss  Ascarel- 
li,  Miss  Dunwoodie  and  Miss  Willi- 
ams. These  two  latter  drove  out  to 
Alaska,  and  probably  covered  the 
most  miles  of  anyone. 

Eastwards,  five  of  us  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  The  Howats  went  to  Scot- 
land for  the  summer,  while  Dr.  Far- 
rell,  Dr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Waterhouse 
flew  to  England  and  Holland,  the 
two  latter  visiting  Paris  as  well. 

Most  of  our  children  stayed  nearer  to  New  England,  though  Con- 
stanza  Beller  flew  home  to  Bolivia.  New  England's  heat  wave  drove 
most  of  them  out-of-doors  and  to  camps.  In  this  picture  Nancy 
Ruby  with  doll  Marilyn  typify  youthful  summer  joys  at  Camp  Allen, 
where,  as  usual,  a  number  of  our  girls  spent  a  happy  vacation. 


~$^ 
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THE  LOUISVILLE  CONVENTIONS 

EIGHTEEN  PERKINS  STAFF  MEMBERS  attended  the  A.A.I.B. 
and  A.A.W.B.  Conventions  at  Louisville  in  late  June  and  early 

July. 

The  Instructors'  Convention  was  organized  along  Workshop 
lines,  each  delegate  attending  group  meetings  concerned  with  his 
particular  interests.  Set  speeches  were  kept  to  a  minimum  and  dis- 
cussion was  the  chief  order  of  business.  The  Administrators  group 
gave  a  considerable  percentage  of  their  time  to  discussing  the  New 
England  Plan,  in  a  most  constructive  manner. 

A  new  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  A.A.I.B.  allowing  for 
individual  memberships  rather  than  corporate  ones  as  previously.  It 
is  expected  that  this  will  increase  the  interest  of  teachers  in  the  Or- 
ganization considerably.  The  Convention  seemed  to  r^aHy  present 
to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  yet  to  be  held.  ... 
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JOHN  HAWTHORNE 

THE  SUMMER  VACATION    at    Perkins  was  not  twenty-four 
hours  old  when  tragedy  struck  our  student  body.     John  Haw- 
thorne, Jr.  of  Miller  Falls,  Massachusetts,  drowned  while  swim- 
ming in  a  pond  near  his  home. 

John  was  to  have  been  in  this  year's  graduating  class.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  school  Track  and  Wrestling  Teams  and 
this  year  won  the  one  hundred  and  forty-five  pound  weight  class 
championship  in  the  Metropolitan  Wrestling  Tournament.  A  fine 
career  possibly  including  college  seemed  to  be  ahead  of  him. 

All  of  us,  both  staff  and  pupils,  were  shocked  by  this  tragedy, 
and  extend  our  very  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family. 

THE  PERKINS  BRAILLER 

THE  PERKINS  BRAILLER  has  now  been  in  full  production  for 
over  a  year,  and  approximately  one  thousand  machines  are  in 
use.  Considering  the  radical  new  design,  surprisingly  few  me- 
chanical difficulties  have  been  experienced.  It  was  necessary  during 
the  winter  to  use  a  new  alloy  for  the  mainspring  developed  by  the 
Elgin  Watch  Company,  which  promises  to  give  satisfactory  service. 

At  Perkins  the  machines  were  introduced  this  year  into  the  earli- 
est grades,  and  pupils  are  being  taught  their  first  braille  writing 
lesson's  on  Braillers  instead  of  on  slates. 

We  hope  by  this  to  avoid  the  confusion  resulting  from  writing 
and  reading  braille  backwards  and  forwards  until  the  child  has 
mastered  both  skills  adequately.  The  machine  has  been  designed  so 
that  it  requires  less  than  half  as  much  effort  to  make  a  dot  as  on  any 
other  writer  known  to  us ;  and  consequently  even  the  weakest  fingers 
are  experiencing  no  trouble.  Since  it  is  necessary  that  children 
should  learn  to  read  and  write  in  the  first  grade,  our  children  have 
always  had  to  use  small  muscles,  which  are  not  normally  well  de- 
veloped at  six  years,  for  the  exacting  task  of  handling  a  slate  and 
stylus. 

The  first  results  are  most  satisfactory,  and  several  reports  going 
out  to  parents  this  year  carried  the  message  that  children  who  had 
been  experiencing  difficulty  with  braille  before  the  new  machines 
were  put  into  use  are  now  making  satisfactory  progress, 

Al'though  there  is  still  a  long  list  of  orders  on  hand,  deliveries 
can  now  be  made  reasonably  promptly. 

The  Howe  Press  is  also  manufacturing  an  improved  model  ster- 
eotyper.    A  descriptive  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  on  request. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  YOUTH— Continued  from  page  3 
mainly  with  problems  of  adults,  a  few  of  the  delegates  present  felt 
that  there  should  be  a  similar  gathering  dealing  with  the  education 
of  blind  children.  A  sponsoring  committee  was  formed  to  raise  funds, 
to  plan  the  program  and  to  convene  the  Conference.  Later  a  small 
organizing  committee  was  formed  and  affiliation  was  made  with  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  When  the  Conference 
convened  at  Bussum,  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Chairman  of  the  Sponsoring 
Committee,  was  elected  Conference  Chairman  with  two  associates, 
one  English  and  one  French.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Conference  and  did  invaluable  and  demanding  work. 

The  procedure  of  the  meetings  was  interestingly  planned.  Far 
in  advance,  eleven  persons  well  qualified  in  their  fields  were  asked  to 
prepare  papers  on  eleven  assigned  subjects.  Summaries  of  their 
papers  were  available  at  the  Conference  printed  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish, the  two  languages  used  in  the  general  sessions.  Translations  at 
these  sessions  were  made  with  great  facility  by  Mr.  John  Jarvis,  the 
Foreign  Correspondent  for  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
London,  who  made  his  notes  in  braille.  Following  the  reading  of  the 
papers  two  or  three  five-minute  talks  were  given  to  present  other  view- 
points. Then  there  were  questions  from  the  floor  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  session,  who  was  a  person  of  different  nationality 
each  time. 

At  this  point  the  general  meeting  broke  up  for  refreshments ;  fol- 
lowing these  we  all  assembled  into  six  groups  according  to  language ; 
three  groups  in  English  and  one  each  in  French,  German  and  Spanish. 
Here,  each  speaking  in  his  own  tongue  or  one  in  which  he  had  facil- 
ity, free  discussion  of  the  matter  presented  occupied  an  hour.  Each 
group  chose  a  leader  to  guide  discussion  and  to  take  notes.  The  six 
leaders  then  met  with  the  Chairman  of  the  session  and  the  officers  of 
the  Conference  to  formulate  resolutions  expressing  not  only  the  com- 
mon view  but  also  aspirations  in  that  area.  These  resolutions  were 
reviewed  by  the  Sponsoring  Committee  and  presented  at  the  final  ses- 
sion with  opportunity  for  discussion,  and  after  amendment  were 
adopted  by  the  whole  Conference.  These  resolutions  were  of  a  high 
order  and  stand  as  a  common  ground  from  which  advances  can  be 
made. 

Looking  back  at  the  Conference  there  are  certain  points  which 
stand  out  as  significant.  First,  there  was  the  determination  of  all 
that  the  blind  child  should  have  at  least  an  education  equivalent  to 
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what  he  would  have  received  had  he  not  lost  his  sight.  There  was 
evidence  of  a  strong  feeling  that  we  should  reach  even  beyond  that 
objective  and  strive  to  give  the  blind  child  the  best  possible  education 
in  accord  with  his  aptitudes  and  ambitions,  and  an  opportunity  to 
use  such  training  in  daily  living.  At  one  session  Dr.  Hayes  spoke 
of  the  place  of  Intelligence  and  Achievement  Tests,  procedures  ac- 
cepted by  us  as  normal  but  utterly  unexplored  in  many  countries. 
(Incidentally,  Dr.  Hayes  at  this  session  was  paid  high  tribute  for  his 
world  leadership  in  his  field). 

To  my  mind  the  most  significant  resolution  was  that  on  the  need 
for  continued  general  education.  In  many  countries  the  program  for 
education  carries  boys  and  girls  to  a  fixed  age,  seldom  beyond  sixteen, 
after  which  all  but  a  few  are  destined  to  a  sheltered  workshop  for  life. 
This  resolution  stated,  "Emancipation  from  this  pattern  is  being  in- 
creasingly provided  for  the  gifted.  It  must  be  expanded  to  include 
all  blind  youth  capable  of  earning  their  living.  .  .  .  The  objective  of 
all  countries",  the  resolution  continued,  "should  be  to  train  blind  boys 
and  girls  to  take  their  places  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  live."  Familiar  to  us  but  revolutionary 
in  many  countries. 

Without  doubt  the  outstanding  accomplishment  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  the  creation  of  a  permanent  organization.  By  vote  at  the 
last  meeting  "The  International  Conference  of  Blind  Youth"  was 
formed  on  a  permanent  basis  with  an  executive  council  which  has 
authority  to  act  between  conferences  and  to  prepare  for  another 
conference  at  an  opportune  time.  The  council  elected  follows  the 
pattern  of  national  representation  of  the  original  sponsoring  com- 
mittee. Officers  nominated  and  elected  were :  Chairman,  E.  H.  Get- 
liff,  United  Kingdom ;  Associate  Chairman,  Professor  Pierre  Henri, 
France;  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  M.  Waller  Zeper,  Holland;  Associate 
Secretaries,  John  Jarvis,  United  Kingdom ;  and  Edward  J.  Water- 
house,  United  States. 

Every  account  of  the  Bussum  Conference  should  speak  in  detail 
of  the  hospitality  of  our  Dutch  friends.  Unfortunately,  space  only 
allows  us  to  say  that  it  was  perfect  in  every  way,  both  in  organiza- 
tional details  and  in  warmth  of  spirit. 

NOTE :  A  full  report  of  the  Conference  will  be  published  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Conference 
Chairman,  E.  J.  Waterhouse,  at  Perkins  Institution. 


Picture   Credits 

Dr.   Farrell   by  Pabyan  Bachrach.     Harvard   Class   by   Sayad   Fattih. 

Nancy   Ruby   by   Madeleine    and   Dick    Hand 
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The  ILantern 


THF.  PERKINS  i  INSTITUTION 


VOL.UMB  XXH.  NO.    2  i  I  DECEMBER    15.1932 

Thank  You  and  a  Merry  Christmas 

THIS  EDITORIAL  IS  BEING  WRITTEN  just  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing.   If  it  is  read  at  all  it  probably  will  be  shortly  before  Christ- 
mas.   This  looks  like   a    suitable  moment  .to  surrender   to    the 
spirit  of  both  occasions. 

I  would  like  to  look  backward  to  September  of  last  year  when  I 
wrote  my  first  LANTERN  Editorial.  In  it  I  sought  the  cooperation 
of  all  friends  of  Perkins  in  writing  the  fifth  chapter  of  our  School 
History.  So  far  there  hasn't  been  time  to  write  many  pages,  but  it  is 
not  too  early  to  say  how  greatly  encouraged  I  am  by  the  fine  support 
of  the  several  groups  I  mentioned. 

The  Trustees  have  given  me  their  unquestioning  support.  Al- 
ready we  have  been  called  upon  to  make  a  number  of  difficult  deci- 
sions together.    Their  confidence  in  me  is  most  gratifying. 

The  Staff  has  been  overwhelmingly  loyal  and  cooperative.  It 
would  be  easy  to  list  many  who  are  giving  far  more  than  reasonable 
service,  cheerfully  and  well. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  our  Parents  who  understand  well 
how  very  human  we  all  are  here  at  Perkins,  and  who  forgive  so  many 
of  our  mistakes.  They  seem  to  realize  that  although  we  don't  know 
as  many  of  the  answers  to  our  problems  as  we  could  wish,  we  are 
conscious  of  our  failings  and  try  to  overcome  them. 

Do  I  feel  grateful  to  our  boys  and  girls?  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  keep  them  guessing  about  that.  Just  let  me  say  to  them  and 
to  all  the  Perkins  Family 

THANK  YOU  AND  A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 

Perkins  Institutiok  and  Massa-  ^!A>c^>«4.A<c^^^^A^*>*^'*-'W-u^ 

cHTJSETTs  School  for  the  Blind,  (j 

Watertown  72,  Massachusetts  Edward    J.    Waterhousb,   Director 


"ON  LISTENING  TO  BENET'S  'JOHN  BROWN'S  BODY' 
READ  AS  A  TALKING  BOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND" 

by 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

(Mr.  Howe  is  a  reader  of  books  from  the  Perkins  Library.  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet's  "John  Brown's  Body"  is  recorded  in  twenty-two  rec- 
ords by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  read  by  Alvin  Bach 
and  others.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  Satur- 
day Rerjeiv  of  Literature  where  it  was  originally  published  February 
16,  1952.) 


He  that  has  ears  to  hear, 
now  let  him  see! 
For  there  is  still  a 

vision  of  the  mind 
That  spreads  before  the  seeing 
and  the  blind 
An  equal  pageant  of  reality. 


No  poet,  no  historian,  alone 
Could  so  command  the  art 

and  skill  to  tell 
The  tale  that  works  this 
bounteous  miracle, 
Yet  by  this  two-in-one  the 
thing  was  done. 


In  lore  and  art  his  was  the  mastery 
To  find  in  every  hiding 

place  of  fact 
The  seeds,  the  flowerings,  of 
thought  and  act — 
And  he  retrieved  them,  for  all 
men  to  see. 


On  what  a  stage  what  actors 
play  a  part — 
The  constant  symbol-spirit 

of  John  Brown; 
Lincoln  and  Lee,  each  worthy 
of  his  crown 
Of  kingship  in  the  Cause  that 
held  his  heart; 

Battles,  and  fighting  men — 
a  motley  host. 
Cowards  and  brave,  coarse- 
grained and  sensitive, 
A¥ounded  by  love,  and  healed, 
if  they  but  live, 
And  women  living  on, 
their  lovers  lost! 

One  sympathy  for  Yank  and 
Johnny  Reb, 
One  tenderness  for  all 

their  sufferings. 
One  song  of  truth  and  beauty 
as  he  sings — 
Weaving  it  all  on  one  true 
poet's  web. 


'Twas  only  yesterday  that  Benet  sang 
Our  country's  war-song  in  a  voice  so  free 
That  all  the  blinded,  listening,  may  see — 
Thank  God  we  lived  when  first  the  echoes  rang! 
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DR.  SAMUEL  P.  HAYES  IS  HONORED 


Dr.  Hayes 


DUCATORS  OF  THE  BLIND  from  twen- 
,ty-two  states  joined  tog-ether  in  Lansing, 
Michigan  on  October  18  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  work  of  Samuel  P.  Hayes  in  the  field  of 
Mental  Measurements  for  the  Blind.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  Second  Regional  Conference  on 
Tests  and  Measurements  in  which  Dr.  Hayes 
played  a  prominent  role. 

The  common  conception  of  a  blind  person 
as  one  who  is  "not  quite  all  there"  is  known  to 
be  entirely  without  basis.  Over  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  years  Dr.  Hayes  has  devised  scien- 
tific tests  which  have  been  checked  in  the  most 
painstaking  manner,  and  are  now  generally  ac- 
cepted by  educators  as  being  just  as  valid  as  the  corresponding  tests 
in  use  with  seeing  people.  From  these  tests  Dr.  Hayes  has  demon- 
strated that  there  are  just  as  many  blind  people  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, just  as  many  of  average  intelligence,  and  just  as  many  of  in- 
ferior intelligence,  as  one  would  expect  to  find  among  seeing  people. 

Blind  people  can  hold  their  heads  higher  as  a  result  of  this  work. 
The  knowledge  of  this  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  reward  that  could 
come  to  Dr.  Hayes. 

Perhaps  to  him  the  greatest  value  of  the  many  letters  of  tribute 
received  at  the  Michigan  Conference,  which  have  been  bound  into  a 
very  handsome  volume,  is  the  great  interest  shown  by  the  writers  in 
furthering  his  work.  Scientific  testing  cannot  stand  still,  and  the  co- 
operation of  many  people  is  always  needed  to  keep  the  work  up-to-date. 

This  tribute  is  not  the  first  received  by  Dr.  Hayes  during  the 
year  1952.  He  was  honored  by  being  invited  to  speak  on  Mental 
Measurements  for  the  Blind  at  the  International  Conference  of  Blind 
Youth  held  in  the  Netherlands  last  July.  The  Organizing  Committee 
when  placing  this  subject  on  the  agenda  did  so  on  the  condition  that 
Dr.  Hayes  be  available  to  present  it.  They  rightly  felt  that  without 
his  presence  the  subject  would  not  receive  adequate  coverage.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  his  paper  a  fine  personal  tribute  to 
Dr.  Hayes  was  paid  by  Maj.  C.H.W.G.  Anderson,  who  is  Headmaster 
of  a  school  for  the  blind  near  Edinburgh  in  Scotland. 
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TWO  PERKINS  BOYS  WIN  FORD  INDUSTRIAL  PRIZE 

THE  TWO  BOYS  SHOWN  in  this 
photograph  are  Joseph  Bellanto- 
ni  of  Belmont,  Mass.  (center), 
and  Laurent  Roy  of  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island.  Under  the  guidance  of 
our  Director  of  Manual  Training, 
Mr.  Leo  V.  Gittzus,  who  appears  with 
them,  they  manufactured  the  two 
lamps  shown  and  entered  them  in  a 
national  competition  sponsored  by 
the  Ford  Motor  Company.  This  com- 
petition is  open  to  high  schools  all 
over  the  country,  and  thousands  of 
items  were  submitted.  Each  boy  won 
a  twenty,  dollar  prize  for  his  entry. 
Several  other  pupils  received 
Honorable  Mention  Awards,  and  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded 
to  their  instructors  and  to  Perkins  Institution.  This  is  the  second 
consecutive  time  that  Perkins  pupils  have  won  cash  awards  in  this 
program,  and  indicates  the  high  level  of  instruction  and  achievement 
obtained  in  our  Manual  Arts  department. 


RETROLENTAL  FIBROPLASIA 

FROM  VARIOUS  PARTS  of  the  United  States  and  from  over- 
seas news  continues  to  come  to  us  of  the  increasingly  Large  num- 
ber of  children  blinded  by  retrolental  fibroplasia  who  are  coming 
into  the  schools.  Although  the  total  number  of  new  pupils  who  came 
to  Perkins  in  September  was  not  as  large  as  anticipated,  the  retro- 
lentals  comprised  eighty-seven  percent  of  them,  which  is  a  higher 
rate  than  ever  before. 

The  most  complete  survey  of  this  disease  of  which  we  know  is 
printed  in  the  October  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmolo- 
gy by  Dr.  Leona  Zacharias  of  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infir- 
mary. This  very  complete  survey,  with  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  references,  unfortunately  offers  no  encouragement  to 
us  for  a  speedy  solution  to  this  problem. 
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"SO  YOU  WANT  TO  TEACH  AT  PERKINS  .  .  .  " 

IT  GOES  WITHOUT  SAYING  that  a  school  is  only  as  good  as  its 
Faculty.     The  choice  of  teachers  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
part  of  a  Director's  responsibility.    This  has  always  been  true,  but 
nowadays  the  widespread  shortage  of  trained  teachers  makes  the  task 
particularly  hard.    In  a  short  article  it  is  possible  only  to  touch  upon 
the  subject  lightly. 

At  Perkins  we  are  often  able  to  fill  our  teaching  vacancies  from 
men  and  women  enrolled  in  our  Teacher  Training  Course.  This  has 
many  important  advantages  for  we  have  already  had  a  chance  to 
know  these  people  quite  intimately,  and,  more  important  still,  they 
know  from  experience  what  life  at  Perkins  is  like. 

However,  this  does  not  lessen  our  responsibility  to  explain  to 
prospective  teachers  just  what  we  expect  of  them  and  just  what  they 
can  expect  of  us.  From  their  responses  we  must  judge  which  of  them 
have  the  personality,  experience  and  training  that  will  be  most  likely 
to  lead  to  a  successful  career. 

The  candidate's  training  is  the  easiest  to  evaluate.  School  and 
college  records  are  usually  available,  and  except  for  occasional  for- 
eign candidates,  these  are  easy  to  interpret.  Unfortunately,  this  most 
carefully  recorded  part  of  a  person's  life  is  the  least  important  to  us. 
We  can  usually  supply  good  training  ourselves  if  it  is  lacking.  Some- 
times an  impressive  record  has  misled  us,  so  we  are  a  little  suspicious 
of  candidates  with  top  grades  in  a  multitude  of  courses.  If  such  peo- 
ple have  acceptable  personalities  as  well,  they  rarely  need  to  apply 
for  teaching  positions.  They  are  usually  sought  out  before  their 
studies  are  completed,  and  offered  a  choice  of  attractive  positions. 
Only  occasionally  will  such  people  seek  us  out  because  they  want  to 
teach  blind  children  more  than  anything  else. 

Experience  is  more  difficult  to  evaluate.  People  who  have  taught 
seeing  children  would  seem  to  be  most  desirable  to  us.  On  our  Staff 
we  have  a  number  of  such  teachers,  and  they  help  us  to  keep  our 
courses,  techniques,  and  attitudes  as  normal  as  possible.  But  teach- 
ing alone  is  not  a  good  recommendation,  and  some  teachers  who  apply 
to  us  are  not  accepted  because  we  feel  that  their  reasons  for  making 
a  change  do  not  recommend  them.  A  public  school  teacher  who  wants 
to  exchange  the  impersonal  instruction  of  groups  of  forty  or  more 
for  the  more  intimate  work  in  our  small  classes  may  be  just  the  per- 

(Continued   on  ipage    7) 
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Square  Dances 
are  popular  with 
our  pupils  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 
Seeing  girls  and 
boys  come  to  the 
school  to  share  in 
the  fun. 


SPRING  CONFERENCES  IN  BOSTON 

The  International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  (which  is  a 
department  of  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States)  will  hold  its  Annual  Conference  in  the  Hotel  Statler,  Boston, 
April  6-11,  1953.  The  program  covers  many  phases  of  work  with 
children  who,  because  they  possess  exceptional  ability  or  are  handi- 
capped in  some  way,  require  special  training.  On  Thursday  after- 
noon, April  9,  there  will  be  a  panel  discussion  on  the  Visually 
Handicapped  Child,  with  the  Director  of  Perkins  as  Moderator. 
Some  outstanding  educators  of  the  Blind  have  accepted  invita- 
tions to  participate. 

The  Monday  after  these  meetings  a  Conference  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Deaf-Blind  Children  will  begin  at  Watertown  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  Perkins 
Institution.  The  sessions  are  expected  to  continue  through  April  15th. 
Invitations  have  been  sent  out  to  educators  of  the  blind  and  of  the 
deaf  throughout  the  United  States  and  to  a  few  overseas. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  Conference  of  its  kind  to  be  held. 
The  education  of  deaf-blind  children  is  a  highly  complex  matter.  It 
is  hoped  that  these  meetings  will  provide  us  with  a  chance  to  pool  our 
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"SO  YOU  WANT  TO  TEACH  AT  PERKINS  ..." 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
son  we  need;  or  she  may  be  running  away  from  one  failure  into  one 
of  a  different  kind. 

Personality  is  the  most  important  factor,  and  as  a  rule  only  the 
sketchiest  personality  records  are  available.  We  cannot  subject  a 
candidate  to  an  Objective  Personality  Test.  Instead  we  attempt  to 
describe  the  conditions  under  which  a  teacher  will  operate,  and  hope 
that  the  candidate  has  enough  imagination,  self-knowledge,  and  can- 
dor, to  reveal  to  us  her  chances  of  success. 

What  do  we  want  of  a  classroom  teacher — assuming,  of  course, 
teaching  ability  and  an  interest  in  both  teaching  and  children?  Our 
teacher  must  welcome  a  more  intimate  relationship  with  her  pupils 
than  is  usually  found.  She  must  not  fear  knowing  what  they  are 
thinking  and  feeling,  as  many  adults  do.  This  means  that  she  must 
be  ready  to  disclose  some  of  her  own  thoughts  and  feelings  to  her  pu- 
pils, and  many  adults  cannot  do  this  very  well.  She  must  not  be  de- 
pressed by  failure  for  she  will  often  stand  between  a  child  and  his 
frustrations  and  for  his  sake  she  must  never  yield  to  them.  Techni- 
cally she  needs  superior  imagination,  resourcefulness  and  adaptabil- 
ity, and  she  must  be  at  least  above  average  in  her  ability  to  evaluate 
progress  ob j  ectively. 

The  teacher  will  be  called  upon  to  help  bridge  the  gap  between  a 
child  and  the  world  around  him  and  particularly  between  him  and  his 
family.  This  means  she  must  be  ready  at  all  times  to  listen  to  the 
child  who  wants  to  talk  about  his  home,  and  must  convince  him  that 
she  enjoys  hearing  about  it.  Genuine  interest  in  the  family  is  very 
important.  Not  every  teacher  can  accomplish  this.  All  too  frequent- 
ly a  barrier  of  fear  separates  teachers  and  parents,  fear  of  criticism 
born  of  what  the  child  might  tell  the  other.  This  is  true,  of  course, 
in  all  types  of  schools,  but  at  Perkins,  where  we  are  constantly  striv- 
ing to  keep  the  family  ties  of  our  pupils  strong,  it  can  be  particularly 
harmful. 

Far  more  than  in  most  schools  the  teacher  is  thrown  in  close  con- 
tact with  other  adults.  An  understanding  of  adult  psychology  is  just 
as  important  as  that  of  child  psychology,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to 
be  harder  to  acquire.  The  teacher  will  constantly  be  with  adults  at 
meals,  professional  meetings,  social  gatherings,  and  just  casually.  A 
sensitive  understanding  of  personal  relations  is  vital.     How  else  can 
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she  move  on  unscathed  when  the  family  grouch  complains  for  the 
thousandth  time  about  food  or  the  weather,  or  the  Cottage  wit  repeats 
the  same  joke  endlessly.  How  else  can  she  listen  undismayed  to  the 
constant  stories  about  the  children  that  almost  all  teachers,  including, 
probably,  herself,  find  it  necessary  to  relate?  How  else  can  she  live 
in  close  intimacy  and  keep  clear  the  distant  view? 

Most  of  our  resident  teachers  live  happy  lives.  From  our  point 
of  view  they  are  successful.  We  hope  that  within  themselves  they 
are  satisfied.  Their  diverse  characters  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  pick 
out  common  characteristics  and  so  to  say,  "This  is  what  we  need". 
If  the  candidate,  drawing  on  her  self-knowledge,  feels  that  the  life 
that  we  describe  to  her  has  compensations  that  outweigh  the  disad- 
vantages, then  she  is  probably  a  good  risk. 

All  too  often  an  applicant  will  tell  us  "I  want  to  do  some  good  in 
this  world".  This  worries  us  for  while  this  is  an  honorable  desire, 
sometimes  such  people  are  seeking  too  much  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude. We  feel  that  our  pupils  should  not  be  called  upon  to  express 
gratitude  all  the  time.  It  is  enough  that  we  help  them  to  conquer 
bitterness.  If,  then,  they  can  feel  gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  life, 
we  are  indeed  delighted,  but  they  should  never  be  made  to  feel 
that  constant  expressions  of  thanks  are  expected  of  them.  Some- 
times, however,  we  find  that  such  applicants  are  indeed  quite  un- 
selfish in  their  desire  to  serve,  giving  of  themselves  generously. 

Those  who  best  enjoy  their  lives  at  Perkins,  whether  they  stay 
only  a  short  time  or  remain  until  retirement,  are  those  who  become 
interested  enough  in  the  Perkins  Family,  both  pupils  and  co-workers, 
that  all  of  its  activities,  whether  they  are  triumphs  or  failures,  com- 
forts or  annoyances,  are  accepted  as  part  of  a  great  enterprise  in 
which  we  all  share. 

So  you  want  to  teach  at  Perkins?  Are  you  this  kind  of  person 
do  you  think.  If  you  answer  "yes",  then  you  are  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
and  Perkins  will  be  the  richer  from  having  you  on  its  faculty. 

SPRING  CONFERENCES  IN  BOSTON 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

knowledge,  and  to  make  common  plans  for  training  additional  teach- 
ers for  this  work.  Enlarged  facilities  are  needed  to  care  for  more  of 
the  many  deaf -blind  children  who  are  at  present  unable  to  receive  an 
education.  This  is  a  national  problem  and  requires  the  cooperation 
of  many  agencies  to  solve  it, 
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Harvard,  Perkins  and  Boston  University 

As  ANNOUNCED  IN  THIS  ISSUE,  this  is  the  last  year  in 
which  we  will  have  a   "Harvard  Class"   in  residence  at  the 
School.    For  over  thirty  years  Harvard  University  has  listed 
courses  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind  among  its  offerings.    These 
Courses  have  been  given  on  our  Campus,  with  the  majority  of  the 
lectures  by  members  of  the  Perkins  Faculty. 

The  collaboration  with  Harvard  has  been  uniformly  pleasant, 
and  the  prestige  of  the  association  has  been  of  great  importance  to 
our  work.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  a  matter  of  much  significance 
that  Harvard  should  recognize  the  importance  of  preparing  teachers 
to  educate  the  blind.  This  helped  to  raise  our  teaching  standards,  and 
to  attract  students  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  from  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth. 

Teachers  of  the  blind  owe  much  gratitude  to  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Holmes,  former  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
for  his  interest  in  establishing  the  first  Teacher  Training  Program  of 
this  kind  in  America.  To  him,  and  to  his  successor.  Dr.  Francis  Kep- 
pel,  Perkins  expresses  her  thanks. 

September  1953  will  find  us  associated  with  Boston  University 
School  of  Education,  whose  Dean,  Professor  Wendell  Yeo,  is  col- 
laborating with  us  enthusiastically.  Both  he  and  President  Chase 
are  showing  a  keen  interest  in  our  problems,  and  so  we  look  hopefully 
to  the  future  of  our  Teacher  Training  Program. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massa-  (sy_J,.AA^«i./v<«-^^^p^^ 

CHusETTs  School  for  the  Blind,  (] 

Watertown  72.   Massachusetts  Edward    J.    Waterhouse,    Direcior 


PROPOSED  AGENDA 

CONFERENCE  OF  EDUCATORS 

OF  DEAF,  BLIND  CHILDREN 

To  Be  Held  At  Perkins 

April  13-15,  1953 

Under  The  Joint  Sponsorship  Of 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  Perkins  Institution 

April  13 

9:00  A.M Registration 

10:00  A.M Introdiu-tory    Remarks 

Er>\vARD  J.  Watekhouse 

10:30  A.M "I^resent  Re«uurces  and  Present  Needs'; 

Miss  Annette  B.  Din  smoke,  Services  to  the  Deal-Blind.  American 
Foiradation   for   the  BHnd 

12:15  Luncheon 

2  P.M "Means  of  Determining  a  Deaf-Bhnd  Child's  Ediicability" 

Mr.  S.  O.  Myers,  Headmaster. 
Condo\er  Hali   School.  England 

3:30  P.M "Ad\antages  and   Disad\'antages  of  Integrating  the  Deaf-Blind 

Child  in  the  Regular  Residential  Program'' 
Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld.  Supt..  California  School   for  the  BHnd.   Berkeley 

Evening    Dimu'r    fi-:r   Delegales   with    the    American    Foun  lation    for   the 

Blind    as   h'jst. 

April  14 

9:30  A.M.  Demonsl rations  and  Discu.-sions  of  Different  Methods  of  Instruction 

Mrs.   Maureen    Gittzus,   Head,   Department   of   the   Deaf-Blind, 

Perkins  Institution,  and   others. 

11:00  A.M.  "Vocational    Goals    fur    tlie    Deaf-Blind    Child" 

Mr.  Peter  V.  Salmon,  Managing  Director,  Industrial   Homes  for  the 

Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

12:15    Luncheon 

2:00  P.M "Training   Teachers   of   the    Deaf-Blind" 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Lord,  Director.  Rackham  School  of  Special  Education, 
Michigan  State   Normal   College.  Ypsilanti,   Mich. 

3:30  P.M "Advisability  of  Establishing  Regional  Schools  for  the  Deaf-Blind" 

Mr.  rR.A.NK  Johns,  Supt.,  Conn.  School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Conn, 
Dr.  J.  E.  Bryan,  President,  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  6z  Blind,  Talladega,  Alabama 

April  15 

10:00  A.M Conclusions  and  Resolutions 
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TEACHER  TRAINING  PLANS 

AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
VER  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO,   Dr.  Edward 
E.    Allen    inaugurated    the    first    Teacher 
Training-  Program  at  Perkins,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Education  of  Har- 
vard   University.     Since    then    several    hundred 
young  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  spent  a  year  at  the  School  where  they  have 
aittended  lectures,  had  opportunities  for  teaching, 
DR.  HOLMES  .^^^  fQY  participation  in  the  whole  School  program. 

Many  of  these  men  and  women  have  remained  on  our  Staff, 
others  have  gone  out  to  teach  in  other  schools  and  classes  and  to 
establish  schools  for  the  blind  in  far  corners  of  the  earth.  By  living 
in  the  Institution,  they  had  learned  in  the  most  thorough  manner  and 
in  the  shortest  time  possible  the  problems  involved  in  the  education 
of  blind  youth.  A  number  of  these  people  now  hold  responsible  posi- 
tions, including  Superintendencies  of  Schools,  and  in  some  cases  head 
the  whole  program  for  the  blind  for  their  respective  countries. 

For  various  organizational  reasons,  our  association  with  Har- 
vard University  terminates  with  this  year's  class.  However,  our 
Teacher  Training  Program  will  not  be  disrupted,  for  in  September 
a  group  of  young  men  and  women  will  meet  here  under  very  similar 
circumstances  to  those  of  the  past,  except  that  they  will  be  receiving 
credit  from  Boston  University  instead  of  Harvard.  The  President  of 
Boston  University  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion are  collaborating  to  see  that  the  standards  of  our  Course  are 
in  no  way  diminished.  This  is  most  important,  for  the  need  for 
trained  teachers  of  the  blind  was  never  greater  than  today.  Requests 
for  help  in  filling  vacancies  come  to  us  from  all  over  the  country. 
Many  of  our  trainees  elect  to  remain  with  us.  Even  so,  we  usually 
have  a  vacancy  or  two  to  be  filled  from  some  other  source,  and  we 
know  from  experience  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  well  trained 
teachers. 

As  in  the  past,  Perkins  Institution  continues  to  offer  a  full 
scholarship  covering  board,  room  and  laundry  during  the  school 
year,  from  September  to  June.  This  year  the  Class  will  assemble 
during  the  evening  of  Monday,  September  14th.  The  Course  may 
be  expected  to  terminate  about  the  middle  of  June  1954.  The  normal 
fees  for  the  Course  are  paid  to  Boston  University. 
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In  some  cases  Perkins  is  also  able  to  offer  a  small  cash  scholar- 
ship, or,  by  providing  part-time  employment,  is  able  to  help  students 
who  are  unable  to  afford  a  full  year's  training-  without  any  remuner- 
ation at  all. 

Interested  young  men  and  women  are  invited  to  apply  to  the 
Director  of  Perkins  Institution  as  soon  as  possible  for  details  cover- 
ing next  year's  arrangements. 

I  C  E  C  CONFERENCE 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  for  Exceptional  Children 
holds  its  Annual  Meeting  this  year  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in 
Boston  from  April  6-llth. 

This  Conference,  which  brings  hundreds  of  people  engaged  in 
the  education  of  exceptional  children  together  each  year,  includes 
two  items  of  interest  to  teachers  of  the  blind. 

On  the  Tuesday  morning  guests  will  be  invited  to  visit  a  number 
of  Institutions  in  the  Boston  area,  and  among  these  Perkins  is  in- 
cluded. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  April  9,  from  3-5  P.M.,  there  will  be 
a  special  section  on  the  Visually  Handicapped,  of  which  the  Director 
of  Perkins  is  Chairman,  and  Mr,  John  F.  Mungovan,  Director  of 
the  Division  of  the  Blind,  is  Recorder.  The  Meeting  will  consist  of  a 
panel  discussion  on  the  subject,  "What  the  Residential  School  Can 
Do  To  Prepare  Blind  Children  For  A  Normal  Life",  and  among  the 
discussion  leaders  will  be  Neal  F,  Quimby,  President,  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  Superintendent  of  the 
New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico;  Mr. 
Donald  W.  Overbeay,  Superintendent,  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight-Saving 
School,  Vinton,  Iowa;  and  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Smith,  the  Principal  of 
Perkins  Institution. 

A  fourth  discussant  still  remains  to  be  selected,  one  of  the  orig- 
inal Panel  having  had  to  withdraw  within  the  last  few  days.  These 
gentlemen  come  from  Schools  widely  separated,  not  only  geographic 
ally  but  in  their  programs,  and  should  have  much  to  offer  in  dealing 
with  the  topic. 

These  sessions  are  open  to  all  who  are  interested  in  these  prob- 
lems of  special  education.  Generally  the  exhibits  at  such  Confer- 
ences are  well  worth  a  visit  in  themselves,  and  it  is  hoped  that  as 
many  parents  as  possible,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  special 
education,  will  make  an  effort  to  attend. 


"SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  HOUSEMOTHER?" 


THE  DUTIES  OF  OUR 
HOUSEMOTHERS  fall 
into  three  main  divisions: 
the  physical  care  of  the  house 
and  children,  the  org"anizing  of 
the  program  involving  both 
staff  and  pupils,  and  the  mother- 
ing of  each  child. 

The  care  of  the  house  involves 
no  unusual  problems.  There 
are  maids  and  cooks  to  super- 
vise, laundry  to  be  collected  and 
distributed,  sewing  to  do  or  to 
prepare  for  the  seamstress. 
There  is  food  to  be  ordered 
from  the  Storeroom,  as  well  as 
other  supplies,  all  of  which  re- 
quires care  and  consumes  time 
and  energy,  but  is  just  routine 
house  management,  made  easier  by  the  help  of  our  dietitian. 

Organizing  the  program  is  more  complicated,  especially  in  the 
cottages  where  there  are  Assistant  Housemothers  as  well  as  resi- 
dent teachers.  Keeping  everyone  punctually  on  schedule  without 
hurry  and  bustle  calls  for  good  organizing  skill.  Arranging  the  pro- 
gram, which  may  involve  a  dozen  or  more  people  during  any  week, 
requires  some  leadership.  Following  a  schedule  too  closely  can  be- 
come harmfully  monotonous,  with  bad  effects  on  both  children  and 
adults.  Planned  variations  help,  but  they  can  be  either  a  welcome  re- 
lief if  well  handled,  or  a  wearisome  confusion  if  not. 

The  program  largely  succeeds  or  fails  according  to  the  leader- 
ship the  Housemother  gives.  If  it  is  such  that  all  her  family  are 
with  her  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  action,  cottage  family  life  can  be  en- 
riched almost  without  limit.  Such  a  cottage  can  usually  take  in  its 
stride  the  problems  of  sick  children  or  absent  staff  members,  be- 
coming even  more  closely  united  from  the  experience,  as  good 
families  do. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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"  so  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  HOUSEMOTHER  "  ? 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

The  gift  of  leadership,  of  winning  the  loyalty  of  all  the  family, 
is  a  precious  one,  and  these  who  possess  it  are  among  our  finest 
assets.  A  calm  atmosphere,  a  contentedly  noisy  family  (as  con- 
trasted with  the  confused  bedlam  of  frustrated  children  and  worn 
out  staff)  are  the  foundations  on  which  successful  mothering  may 
be  attempted. 

From  first  to  last,  the  prime  duty  of  the  Housemother  is  mother- 
ing, whether  her  children  be  five  or  twenty  years  old,  either  girls 
or  boys. 

A  loving  understanding  of  children  is  obviously  necessary.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  degree.  In  hiring  a  Housemother  we  can- 
not really  evaluate  this  factor.  It  cannot  be  measured  like  temper- 
ature and  blood  pressure.  It  can,  perhaps,  be  guessed,  as  one  might 
guess  an  approximate  I.Q.,  but  with  probably  less  accuracy. 

The  usual  experience  that  weighs  most  in  hiring  a  Housemother 
is  raising  a  family — ^the  larger,  the  better.  But  there  are  a  number 
of  essential  differences  between  that  experience  and  being  a  good 
Housemother  at  Perkins,  and  so  at  times  we  have  the  most  success- 
ful mother  of  her  own  family  prove  disappointing  to  us. 

The  Housemother  cannot  seek  inspiration  in  the  pride  of  family 
possession.  The  confidence  which  arises  from  the  thought  that  '*no 
one  understands  my  child  like  mother  does"  is  absent.  She  must, 
indeed,  be  content  to  play  second  fiddle  to  the  child's  own  family, 
whose  acquaintance  and  confidence  she  should  seek  to  cultivate  when- 
ever possible.  In  many  cases  her  success  with  a  child  will  be  meas- 
ured by  the  closeness  with  which  she  is  identified  with  mother  in  the 
child's  mind. 

This  clearly  involves  an  understanding  and  an  acceptance  of 
mothers  as  well  as  their  children.  Many  a  child  has  been  well  reared 
by  parents  whose  understanding  of  adult  psychology  is  rather  limited, 
but  this  can  hardly  happen  under  cottage  conditions.  Indeed,  the 
Housemother  must  understand  not  only  her  "parents"  but  all  the 
grown-ups  in  the  house  because  of  the  importance  of  their  relations 
to  her  boys  and  girls. 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when  children  turn  more  affection- 
ately to  some  other  adult  than  to  the  Housemother.  This,  indeed, 
happens  at  times  within  a  family  circle,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
our  cottages.    If  there  is  good  understanding  among  the  adults,  this 
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is  a  healthy  situation  which  the  Housemother  should  welcome.  She 
should  feel  free  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  all  adults  involved,  in- 
cluding the  parents.  The  child  should  never  feel  a  tension  among  the 
grown-ups  over  any  affection  she  may  give.  Security  should  be  found 
wherever  she  may  seek  it. 

This  involves,  in  some  cases,  the  most  careful  handling  of  adults. 
Many  of  our  teachers  are  young  and  relatively  inexperienced.  It  is 
often  their  youth  which  appeals  so  strongly  to  our  pupils.  If  these 
young  teachers  are  wise  they  will  seek  the  guidance  of  the  House- 
mother, but  it  is  the  Housemother  who  has  the  key  role  to  play,  and 
on  whose  wisdom  the  child  is  relying,  perhaps  quite  unaware. 

These  demands  upon  the  Housemother  for  guidance  are  all  the 
more  challenging  because  of  the  changing  nature  of  her  family.  Chil- 
dren grow  up,  sometimes  becoming  new  creatures  in  a  few  months, 
making  it  hard  for  a  Housemother,  who  is  frequently  in  middle  age, 
to  keep  pace.  Children  leave  and  are  replaced,  and  the  adventure 
of  becoming  acquainted  begins  anew.  Staff  members  come  and  go, 
sometimes  with  alarming  results  on  family  life.  It  is  tragic  to  wit- 
ness the  collapse  of  a  closely  knit  family  under  the  influence  of  an  ag- 
gressive newcomer,  either  pupil  or  adult,  who  is  insensitive  to  the 
bonds  of  affection  that  exist.  It  is  a  constant  challenge  to  the  adminis- 
tration to  prevent  this  from  happening,  and  this  requires  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  life  in  the  cottages. 

To  stand  with  each  cottage,  in  the  interests  of  pupils  and  staff, 
we  have  at  Perkins  several  Deans.  On  their  shoulders  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  giving  such  training  and  assistance  to  the  Housemother 
as  she  may  need,  and  to  keep  the  Director  posted  over  possible  threats 
to  the  harmony  of  the  cottages  in  their  care.  Each  Dean  has  long 
experience  of  cottage  life  and  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  the 
superb  job  all  our  Housemothers  are  attempting. 

In  a  short  article  it  is  possible  only  to  touch  on  a  few  phases  of 
Housemothering  at  Perkins.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  play  a  major 
part  in  the  growth  of  our  girls  and  boys.  It  requires  great  gifts 
which,  happily  for  us,  are  not  usually  unobtainable.  It  carries  great 
rewards,  as  many  of  our  successful  Housemothers  would  testify. 


OPEN  HOUSE  ON  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY 

THIS   YEAR   AN    EXPERIMENT   was   attempted   by   holding 
OPEN  HOUSE  on  the  evening  of  Lincoln's  Birthday,  instead 
of  the  afternoon  of  Washington's  Birthday,  as  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  some  time. 

Parents  were  invited  to  a  Buffet  Supper  in  their  children's  Cot- 
tages, and  a  large  number  responded.  Following  the  Supper  the 
parents  were  admitted  to  the  Howe  Building  thirty  minutes  before  it 
was  thrown  open  to  the  general  public. 

A  full  series  of  demonstrations,  both  curricular  and  extracur- 
ricular, proved  very  popular.  There  were  demonstrations  of  Swim- 
ming, Square  Dancing,  Wrestling,  Tumbling,  Manual  T^raining,  Ceram- 
ics, Handicrafts  at  various  age  levels,  as  well  as  the  more  purely 
academic  subjects  of  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic.  Students 
of  all  ages  above  the  Kindergarten  participated. 

During  the  evening,  one  of  our  girls,  who  was  nearing  comple- 
tion in  her  Ediphone  Course,  so  impressed  a  visitor  that  she  was  im- 
mediately offered  a  position  which  she  is  planning  to  accept. 

Our  own  Spring  Floioer  Show 
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Dcaf-Blind  Children  and  Their  Future 

APRIL  1953  MAY  WELL  PROVE  to  be  a  momentous  month  in 
the  history  of  the  education  of  deaf-blind  children. 
On  the  13th  and  14th  a  group  of  educators  met  in  Watertown 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  Perkins  Institution.  They  reviewed  briefly  the  history  of  this 
work  from  the  arrival  of  Laura  Bridgman  at  Perkins  in  1837,  studied 
statistics  that  showed  that  all  too  many  de'af  Jblind  children  are  not 
receiving  any  education  at  all,  witnessed  an  impressive  demonstra- 
tion by  our  own  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT,  and  discussed 
the  serious  shortage  of  trained  teachers. 

They  then  looked  to  the  future,  and  outlined  a  plan  for  Research 
and  Teacher  Training  which  should  result  in  a  program  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  deaf-^blind  children  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  may  well  serve  as  a  pattern  for  other  lands.  A  joint  commit- 
tee, already  appointed  by  the  American  Association  for  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  and  the  Conference  of  Executives  of  American  School 
for  the  Deaf  to  consider  the  problems  of  the  deaf -blind,  was  author- 
ized to  establish  this  program.  Mr.  M.  Robert  Bamett,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  was  named 
Chairman. 

This  Committee  humbly  faces  a  big  task.  To  fail  would  be  to 
deprive  many  deaf ^blind  children  of  the  right  to  be  educated,  which 
is  unthinkable.  The  program  will  require  outstanding  leadership, 
and  the  services  of  devoted  and  well-trained  teachers  and  research 
workers.   It  will  also  require  large  sums  of  money. 

It  needs  the  prayers  and  support  of  all  of  you. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massa-  ^_JLvA.>€c/v««-^|p^^-?«>^^ 

CHUSETTs  School  for  the  Blind,  (j 

Watertown  72,  Massachusetts  Edward    J.    Waterhouse,    Director 


RETIREMENTS 

AS  USUAL,  SEVERAL  STAFF  MEMBERS  are  retiring  this 
spring'.  Leo  V.  Gittzus,  who  joined  our  Staff  in  1946,  has  been 
Head  of  our  Manual  Training  Department  since  1947.  He  has 
resigned  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Lexington,  Massachusetts. 

Resigning  with  him  is  Mrs.  Maureen  N.  Gittzus,  who  joined  our 
Deaf-Blind  Department  in  1937  and  has  been  in  charge  of  it  since 
1947.  Mrs.  Gittzus  has  done  notable  work  with  the  Deaf-Blind,  as 
this  issue  of  the  LANTERN  shows. 

Miss  Louise  Seymour  reaches  retirement  age  this  summer.  She 
joined  our  Music  Department  in  1924,  and  has  been  a  teacher  of  Piano 
in  the  Upper  School  ever  since.  Many  of  her  pupils  have  left  us  to  go 
on  to  successful  musical  careers.    We  wish  her  every  happiness. 

Among  those  of  our  Staff  who  are  going  on  to  other  activities 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunbar,  Athletic  Coach  and  Nurse  respectively; 
Mrs.  Harry  P.  Baker,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Girls'  Physical  Educa- 
tion program;  Mrs.  Carter  Hoyt,  Jr.,  first-grade  teacher;  Mrs.  Isabel 
Karus,  Deaf-Blind  Department;  and  Mr.  Gordon  MacKenzie  Hayes, 
Wrestling  Coach  for  the  last  two  seasons.  Mrs.  Perley  C.  White, 
Piano  teacher  in  the  Lower  School  resigned  earlier  in  the  spring. 

COMMENCEMENT  1953 

OUR  GRADUATING  CLASS  this  year  is  very  small,  consisting 
of  three  boys,  all  from  Massachusetts.   George  Francis  Arsnow, 
Jr.  of  Fall  River  expects  to  enter  New  Hampshire  University 
this  fall.   Plans  for  Francis  William  Morrissey  of  South  Boston  are 
still  under  consideration.   Hollis  Gardner  Skinner  of  Danvers  expects 
to  enter  industry. 

The  Commencement  speaker  is  Mr.  William  McGreal,  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind. 

CONGRATULATIONS  MARYLAND 

THE    MARYLAND    SCHOOL    FOR   THE    BLIND    at    Overlea,    near   Baltimore, 
celebrated  its  100th  Anniversary  on  May  24  by  dedicating  two  fine,  new  buildings, 
a  gymnasium,  and  a  school  building  for  the  Colored  Departments.  The  gymnasium 
was  named  after  former  Superintendent  Bledsoe  who  directed  the  School  for  forty-two 
years. 

The  present  Superintendent,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Bledsoe,  is  Francis  M.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Andrews  was  Principal  of  Perkins  Institution  until  1942.  Under  his  energetic 
leadership,  the  Maryland  School  has  grown  in  many  ways,  of  which  these  two  cai'e- 
fully  planned  and  well-constructed  buildings  are  outstanding  examples. 

The  Director  represented  Perkins  at  the  ceremonies,  and  was  one  of  nine  hundred 
friends  of  the  School  who  were  present  to  hear  the  Governor  of  Maryland  make 
the  Centennial  Address. 
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DR.  REGINALD  FITZ 

ON  MAY  27,  DR.  REGINALD  FITZ,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Perkins  Institution,  died  at  his  home 
at  the  ag-e  of  sixty-eight. 

Dr.  Fitz  served  as  a  Trustee  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  ten  years,  during  the  first 
two  of  which  he  was  an  appointee  of  thp 
Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1946,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Hallowell  re- 
linquished the  office  of  Pl*esident,  and  Dr. 
Fitz  was  appointed  by  the  Corporation  to  fill 
this  position.  He  occupied  it  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  Except  for  a  brief  period  in 
1952  when  illness  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending, he  was  always  on  hand  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Trustees  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  presiding  with  rare  skill,  and 
showing  a  deep  interest  in  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  School. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  closely  with  Dr.  Fitz  for  the  short 
space  of  two  years  following  my  appointment  as  Director.  During 
this  time  the  Trustees  have  faced  a  rather  wide  range  of  problems, 
including  the  closing  of  the  South  Boston  Workshop,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  salary  policy  for  teachers,  the  introduction  of  the  New 
England  Plan,  and  the  future  of  our  Deaf-Blind  Department,  as  well 
as  many  routine  matters.  It  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  me  to  find 
that  in  our  President,  Perkins  had  a  man  who  was  not  content  to  deal 
with  our  problems  in  an  aloof  and  impersonal  manner. 

Every  act  of  the  Trustees  affects  the  lives  of  certain  people, 
pupilp,  teachers,  housemothers,  and  other  Staff  members  —  some- 
times parents  too.  Occasionally  the  results  are  slight  and  transitory, 
more  often  they  are  deep  and  lasting.  Dr.  Fitz  never  lost  sight  of 
these  human  factors.  In  spite  of  his  many  responsibilities  as  Assist- 
ant Dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  as  a  Trustee  of  Wellesley 
College,  and  in  many  other  capacities,  his  undivided  attention  and 
interest  was  always  given  to  our  School  affairs.  His  wise  counsel  was 
ever  at  my  disposal,  and  his  kindly  concern  for  every  member  of  the 
Perkins  Family  manifested  itself  on  frequent  occasions. 
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OUR  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
SILENT  NIGHT 

THIS  SPECIAL  ISSUE  of  the  LAN- 
TERN contains  several  pictures  of  our 
deaf -'blind  children.  Because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  trained  teachers,  our  de- 
partment is  quite  small,  with  nine  children 
during  the  present  year,  and  perhaps  five 
or  six  next  year. 

In  our  department  we  concentrate  on  speech,  using  the  vibration 
method.  When  successful,  this  method  brings  immeasurable  ad- 
vantages to  our  children.  As  the  pictures  show,  our  department  is 
a  happy  place  with  children  communicating  freely  with  one  another 
and  with  the  Staff. 

To  learn  to  understand  speech  through  the  fingertips,  and  then 
in  turn  to  reproduce  it,  is  no  easy  task.  The  word  patience  seems 
entirely  inadequate  to  indicate  the  years  of  perseverance  needed  to 
learn  how  to  say  even  a  simple  word  acceptably.  But  eager  young- 
sters, happy  in  their  social  contacts,  make  the  effort,  and  great  are 
the  rewards  of  success. 

Each  year  we  refuse  admission  to  children  because  of  the  lack 
of  teachers.  There  are  resources  for  the  training  of  interested  candi- 
dates. We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  of  anyone  who  would  like  to  enter 
one  of  the  most  challenging  and  rewarding  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN  AT  PERKINS 

THE  LONG  HISTORY  OF  THE  EDUCATION  of  deaf -blind  chil- 
dren at  Perkins  began  in  1837  when  Laura  Bridgman  came  to 
us  from  New  Hampshire  at  the  age  of  eight.    Since  then  we 
have  always  had  doubly  handicapped  students  in  residence. 

Laura  received  the  fundamentals  of  a  sound  education:  com- 
munication, reading  and  writing,  and  various  hand  skills.  There  had 
been  at  least  one  earlier  attempt  to  teach  a  deaf-iblind  student,  but 
this  failed.  Laura  is  the  first  success  on  record.  Our  first  Director, 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  gave  personal  attention  to  her,  teaching 
her  for  an  hour  or  more  each  day  for  a  number  of  years. 

Although  in  Switzerland  at  this  time  a  deaf -blind  youth  named 
Eduard  Meystre  was  successfully  taught  speech,  Laura  never  learned 
to  communicate  in  this  way.   The  first  American  to  accomplish  this 
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was  Helen  Keller,  after  she  had  received  much  of  her  education 
through  the  manual  alphabet. 

Helen  Keller  spent  two  years  at  Perkins,  and  her  teacher,  Annie 
Sullivan,  was  a  Perkins  graduate.  Armed  with  only  such  help  as  she 
could  acquire  from  reading  Dr.  Howe's  carefully  kept  records  of  his 
work  with  Laura  Eridgman,  Annie  Sullivan  went  to  Helen  Keller's 
home  in  Alabama,  and  found  her  knowledge  sufficient  to  release 
Helen's  remarkable  intellect.  Later,  when  Helen  heard  that  a  deaf- 
blind  Norwegian  girl  named  Ragnhild  Kaata  had  learned  to  speak, 
she  resolved  to  do  the  same. 

The  teaching  of  speech  to  our  deaf-blind  children  at  Perkins 
followed  the  arrival  of  Miss  Inez  B.  Hall  and  "Tad"  Chapman  in  1931. 
Using  the  vibration  methods  developed  by  Miss  Sophia  K.  Alcorn, 
Miss  Hall  and  the  teachers  whom  she  trained  have  successfully 
taught  speech  to  a  number  of  our  doubly-handicapped  girls  and  boys. 

In  1931,  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  our  fourth  Director,  organized  the  work  of  educating 
the  deaf-blind  into  a  special  department.  Since  this  time  we  have  averaged  about 
ten  pupils  each  year. 

Mrs.  Gittzus  succeeded  Miss  Hall  in  1946  as  Head  of  the  department,  and  she  has 
continued  the  policy  of  teaching  speech  to  all  who  seemed  able  to  learn. 

The  Conference  held  here  in  April  1953  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  our  department.  We  shall  hope  eventually  to  benefit  from  much 
needed  research,  and  to  obtain  more  teachers.  We  expect  to  be,  as  in  the  past,  leaders 
in  the  field  of  education  of  deaf-blind  children  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  THE  DEAF^BLIND 

THERE  NEVER  HAVE  BEEN  adequate  facilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  deaf -blind  children  either  in  the  United  States  or  else- 
where at  any  time  in  history.  This  was  the  prime  reason  for 
the  calling  of  a  Conference  of  the  educators  of  deaf-blind  youth  at 
Perkins  Institution  on  April  13-14,  1953. 

Approximately  sixty  deaf-blind  children  in  the  United  States 
are  receiving  education  in  special  departments  such  as  the  one  which 
exists  at  Perkins.  Perhaps  half  that  number  are  in  regular  classes 
in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  schools  for  the  blind.  At  least  sixty  chil- 
dren are  believed  to  be  receiving  no  education  at  all.  The  chief  reason 
why  departments  do  not  expand  their  facilities  is  the  serious  shortage 
of  specially  trained  teachers. 

The  Conference  was  attended  by  educators  from  schools  for  the 
deaf,  schools  for  the  blind,  and  there  were  also  representatives  from 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  in  Washington,  and  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  who,  with  Perkins  Institution, 
were  joint  sponsors  of  the  Conference.  A  complete  Report  is  being 
prepared  and  will  be  available  shortly. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  collectively  the  delegates  possessed  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf-tolind  than  had  ever  been  accumulated  in  one  place  before.  In 
addition  to  the  teachers  from  our  own  deaf-blind  department,  there 
was  Miss  Sophia  K.  Alcorn  who  had  successfully  introduced  speech 
by  the  vibration  method  to  deaf-blind  pupils,  and  who  in  turn  had 
been  responsible  for  the  training  of  most  of  the  teachers  who  are 
practicing  this  technique.  Miss  Mabel  Talbot,  the  principal  teacher 
in  the  deaf-blind  department  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf,  was 
also  present.  Superintendent  Wallace  J.  Finch  of  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  Mrs.  Marion  Grew,  Superintendent  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  School  for  the  Blind,  both  of  whom  have  deaf-blind 
pupils  in  their  care,  were  with  us.  We  also  had  as  our  guest  Mr.  S. 
0.  Myers,  Principal  of  the  Condover  Hall  School  in  Shropshire, 
England,  the  only  school  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  department 
for  the  deaf -blind.  Both  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  and  the  head  of  his 
department  for  the  deaf -blind  in  the  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
Miss  Inez  B.  Hall,  were  present  in  the  form  of  a  recorded  conversa- 
tion which  had  been  mailed  to  us  and  was  played  during  the  sessions. 
They  contributed  useful  ideas  on  the  problems  of  integrating  deaf- 
blind  children  into  the  school  program. 
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(Continued  from  page  7) 

Miss  Annette  B.  Dinsmoie  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Bhnd  probably 
knows  more  deaf-blind  children  and  adults  than  anyone  else  in  the  country,  and  she 
was  able  to  share  with  us  the  data  she  had  compiled. 

In  the  important  field  of  Teacher  Training,  Dr.  F.  E.  Lord,  Director  of  the  Horace 
H.  Rackham  School  of  Special  Education  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  who  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  only  organized  courses  in  training  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind,  sub- 
mitted desirable  qualifications  for  teachers  in  our  field. 

Most  of  the  other  delegates  were  administrators  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  schools 
for  the  blind  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  A  number  of  them  were  present  as 
members  of  two  committees;  one  appointed  by  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  and  the  other  appointed  by  the  Conference  of  Executives  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

These  two  committees  served  as  a  Resolutions  Committee,  and  were  in  turn 
appointed  a  Joint  Committee  to  further  the  program  which  the  delegates  have  pro- 
posed for  the  future. 

Some  important  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Conference,  are  appended. 

CONFERENCE  OF  EDUCATORS  OF  DEAF-BLIND   CHILDREN 

To  further  the  program  for  educating  deaf-blind  children,  it  is  recommended  that 
a  permanent  committee  be  established  consisting  of  representatives  of  schools  for  the 
deaf,  schools  for  the  blind,  dual  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  It  is  recommended  that,  for  the  present,  the  Deaf-Blind 
Committees  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  the  American 
Conference  of  Executives  of  the  Deaf,  together  with  representatives  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  constitute  this  Committee,  and  that  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  be  requested  to  serve 
as  provisional  Chairman. 

This  Committee  is  hereby  recjuested  to  plan  a  program  of  research  into  the 
problems  connected  with  the  health  and  education  of  deaf-blind  children. 

This  Committee  is  reciuested  to  explore  the  possibility  of  establishing  regional 
schools  for  the  deaf-blind,  and  also  a  special  school  to  serve  as  a  center  for  research, 
for  teacher  training,  and  for  preparing  children  for  acceptance  into  schools  for  the 
deaf  and/or  blind. 

The  Delegates  recognize  the  serious  problem  of  obtaining  teachers  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind.  They  commend  the  effort  of  those  organizations  which  have  carried  out  pro- 
grams for  teacher  education  and  recommend  that  these  be  continued  and  expanded  if 
possible,  with  college  credits  being  awarded  for  such  training. 

The  Committee  is  a^jkpd  to  stimulate  further  conferences  on  the  Education  of 
Deaf-Blind  Children.        -     ; 

JOINT   COMMITTEE   ON   DEAF-BLIND 

Representing  the  Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
are:  J.  E.  Bryan,  Pres.,  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  &  Blind;  Joseph  E.  Healy,  Supt., 
Virginia  School  for  Deaf  &  Blind;  John  M.  Wallace,  Supt.,  Florida  School  for  Deaf 
&  Blind;  Truman  L.  Ingle,  Supt.,  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf;  Egbert  N.  Peeler, 
Supt.,  North  Carolina  School  for  Deaf  &  Blind;  and  Mr.  Fred  L.  Sparks,  Jr.,  Supt., 
Central  New  York  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Representing  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  are :  Mr.  Frank 
Johns,  Jr.,  Supt.,  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind;  Wallace  J.  Finch,  Supt.,  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind;  J.  E.  Bryan,  Pres.,  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  &  Blind;  Paul  C. 
Mitchell,  Asst.  Principal,  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind; 
and  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Chairman  of  Joint  Committee:  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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Drive  Slowly  Please 


WHEN  OUR  CA^IPUS  AVAS  LAID  OUT  IN  1910  nobody  had 
any  conception  of  what  automobile  traffic  would  be  like  in  Water- 
town  in  the  1950's.    Our  narrow,  winding  driA^eways  are  better 
suited  to  the  horse  and  buggy  than  to  modern  cars  which  complicate  our 
problem  by  making  us  so  much  more  accessible  than  was  anticipated  that 
the  numbers  of  our  visitors  multiply  rapidly  as  the  years  go  by. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  most  welcome  development.  The  more  visitors 
we  have  the  better  we  like  it.  Especially  do  we  welcome  the  growing  num- 
ber of  parents  who  come  daily  or  weekly  with  their  children,  or  to  take 
them  home. 

We  have  tried  to  add  to  your  convenience  by  making  parts  of  the 
Campus  easier  of  access  and  by  providing  ample  parking  areas.  During 
the  summer  months  we  have  spent  several  thousand  dollars  in  improve- 
ments of  this  kind. 

Let  me  admit  that  we  didn't  spend  all  of  this  money  just  to  be  kind 
to  visitors,  though  we  hope  they  will  enjoy  the  results.  Our  first  aim  was 
to  make  travel  on  the  Campus  safer  for  our  children.  A  misparked  car 
on  our  grounds  can,  and  often  does,  result  in  bangs,  bumps,  bruises,  cuts, 
and  torn  clothing  .  .  .  and  hurt  feelings. 

We  have  done  what  we  can  to  prevent  this  —  the  rest  is  up  to  you. 
Come  and  visit  us  and  come  often,  but  please  don't  disregard  our  new 
traffic  signs.  Drive  slowly  please,  and  park  your  car  in  safety,  preferably 
in  the  large  newly  paved  parking  area  which  is  only  a  short  walk  from 
any  part  of  the  Campus. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massa-  (yJLc»o^c/v«o^p'<AM^^ 

cHtrsETTs  School  for  the  Blind,  (j 

Watertown  72,  Massachusetts  Edward    J.    Waterhouse,   Director 


PERKINS  NEWS  ITEMS 

UNTIL  RECENTLY,  the  Lantern  has  contained  items  of  special 
interest  to  members  of  the  Perkins'  family.  These  have  dealt  with 
former  students,  staff  members  and  others  of  the  Perkins'  family. 
They  have  been  omitted  recently,  partly  to  make  room  for  material  of 
more  general  and  prof essioyial  interest  i^i  our  field  and  partly  because  of 
our  uncertainty  concerning  their  interest  to  readers. 

We  have  been  approached  by  various  subscribers  asking  for  these 
notes  to  be  resumed.  Rather  than  place  them  in  the  Lantern,  ice  are  think- 
ing of  publishing  a  semi-annual  Perkins  News  Letter,  going  out,  perhaps, 
in  October  and  April.  To  begin  with,  at  least,  this  would  be  in  mimeograph 
and  braille  form.  This  icould  give  us  better  opportunities  to  deal  more 
thoroughly  with  the  doings  of  our  large  family  than  the  Lantern  affords. 

If  any  readers  of  the  Lantern  would  like  to  receive  either  the  mimeo- 
graph or  braille  edition,  please  write  to  the  Director  of  Perkins  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  plan  is  quite  tentative  and  depends  upon  the  number  of 
people  ivho  request  it.  If  you  are  interested  please  let  us  know  by  October  1st. 


DR.  FARRELL  TO  LECTURE  ON  THE  BLIND 

OUR  DIRECTOR  EMERITUS,  DR.  GABRIEL  FARRELL, 
has  been  invited  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Lowell  Institute  under  the  general  title  of  "Social 
Aspects  of  Blindness."  These  lectures,  which  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, will  be  given  in  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  Boston  University  Junior 
College,  688  Boylston  Street  near  Copley  Square,  Boston  directly 
in  back  of  the  Public  Library,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoons 
listed  below.  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  tickets  which  are  free  of 
charge.  They  maj^  be  obtained  by  applying  by  mail  to  the  Curator 
of  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston  Public  Library,  Copley  Square, 
Boston.    The  schedule  is  as  follows: 

1.  Definition  and  Extent  of  Blindness November  2 

2.  Blind  Bards  of  Early  Days November  5 

3.  First  Attempts  to  Educate  the  Blind November  9 

4.  Training  the  Blind  to  Contribute November  12 

5.  Tools  of  Learning  Without  Sight November  16 

6.  Compensation  for  Visual  Impairment November  19 

7.  The  Deaf-Blind  and  Their  Needs November  23 

8.  Causes  and  Cures  of  Blindness November  30 


o 


MR.    WARREX    MOTLEY 


WARREN  MOTLEY 

^N  THE  9th  OF  JUNE,  1953,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Perkins  Institution  unani- 
mously appointed  Mr.  Warren  Motley  of 
Boston  and  Nahant  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Reginald  Fitz. 

^Ir.  ]\Iotley  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  since  1933,  and  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  since  1947,  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems  of  the  Institution. 
His  legal  knowledge  has  been  constantly  at  the 
disposal  of  the  School,  and  on  many  occasions 
has  been  of  great  value  to  us.  In  particular,  he 
played  a  major  part  in  the  extensive  negotia- 
tions between  Perkins  and  the  Board  of  Internal 
Revenue,  which  ended  in  a  ruling  in  our  favor  that  the  value  of  main- 
tenance of  our  resident  employees  was  not  subject  to  Federal  Income  Tax. 
Mr.  ]\Iotley  who  was  educated  at  Groton  and  Harvard  has  been  as- 
sociated throughout  his  career  with  the  Boston  firm  of  Gaston,  Snow,  Rice, 
and  Boyd,  of  which  he  is  a  partner.  He  has  specialized  in  Business  and 
Corporation  Law. 

During  the  first  World  War,  after  being  trained  at  Plattsburg,  New 
York,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Headquarters  of  General  Pershing  in  France, 
and  he  is  a  past  Commander  of  the  American  Legion,  Nahant  Post. 

Mr.  Motley  becomes  the  twelfth  President  to  serve  Perkins  Institu- 
tion since  its  foundation.  Some  of  these  served  for  only  a  few  short  months; 
one  of  them  was  President  for  thirty-two  years.  All  of  them  have  given 
devoted  service  to  us.  None  of  them,  we  are  sure,  showed  a  closer  personal 
interest  in  our  boys  and  girls  than  Mr.  Motley  has  during  his  years  on  the 
Board. 

Mr.  Motley  presided  over  our  1953  graduation  exercises  at  the  school 
on  June  13th. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MAINTENANCE  AND  POWER 
The  Trustees  recently  created  a  new  position  with  the  above  title  which 
will  eventually  coordinate  all  our  maintenance  services.  To  this  position  we 
have  appointed  Mr.  Claude  C.  Maclntyre  of  Dorchester,  a  certified  en- 
gineer with  wide  experience  in  the  maintenance  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial plants.  For  the  present  he  will  confine  his  activities  to  buildings  and 
grounds  with  the  production  and  distribution  of  power  remaining  in  the 
capable  hands  of  our  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  jMaurice  J.  Carroll,  until  his 
retirement  under  our  pension  plan  which  happily  is  not  due  for  several  years. 
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SEGREGATION  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN 

ONE  OF  THE  ^lANY  WORRIES  WHICH  BESET  PARENTS  OF 
BLIND  CHILDREN  is  that  their  sons  and  daughters  may  suffer 
harm  from  the  evils  of  being  segregated  in  a  residential  school.  This 
is  indeed  a  serious  problem  which  has  to  be  faced,  and  segregation  can  have 
harmful  effects.  Unfortunately,  much  that  is  said  and  written  on  the  subject 
is  confusing,  because  it  deals  with  generalizations  rather  than  with  in- 
dividuals. 

All  too  frequently  it  is  assumed  that  any  blind  child  who  attends  a  resi- 
dential school  is  automatically  injured  by  segregation,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  everyone  who  is  educated  in  the  public  schools  avoids  segregation. 
Neither  of  these  statements  is  true.  Maladjustment  does  not  necessarily  re- 
sult from  segregation.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  blind  adults  knows  that 
there  are  many  who  have  attended  residential  schools  who  are  well  adjusted 
socially,  and  some  who  have  attended  the  public  schools  who  are  poorly 
adjusted  to  the  seeing  world.    Maladjustment  springs  from  deeper  causes. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  many  who  are  socially  immature  among  both 
the  handica])ped  and  the  ''normal."  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
more  difficult  for  a  handicapped  child,  and  perhaps  most  difficult  of  all  for 
a  blind  child,  because  his  handicap  is  so  obvious,  to  make  a  satisfactory 
social  adjustment.  The  years  of  childhood  are  those  in  which  the  boy  or 
girl  must  be  learning  self-confidence  and  independence.  These  are  the  years 
when  it  is  often  hard  for  him  to  face  the  facts  that  he  is  different  from  others 
in  an  important  physical  way. 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  there  are  quite  a  few  parents  who 
actually  champion  a  segregated  life  during  school,  for  its  own  sake.  They 
send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  private  boarding  schools,  deliberately 
choosing  what  they  consider  to  be  the  most  desirable  educational  environ- 
ment, even  though  it  involves  separation  from  the  home  and  segregation 
of  the  sexes.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  this  regard,  far  too  much  to  dis- 
cuss here  but  people  are  not  on  very  sound  ground  if  they  argue  that  what 
is  good  for  "normal"  children  cannot  possibly  harm  the  handicapped. 

This  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  confusing  generalization  referred  to 
above.  Some  of  the  finest  education  in  the  world  is  obtained  in  boarding 
schools,  either  those  planned  for  the  seeing  or  the  blind.  Generally  speak- 
ing, their  achievements  are  outstanding.  This  does  not  automatically  make 
any  of  them  the  ideal  place  for  any  particular  child,  seeing  or  blind.  Educa- 
tion is  a  complex  matter  at  any  time,  and  to  concentrate  attention  on  one 
factor,  such  as  segregation,  without  taking  into  account  all  the  other  mat- 
ters involved,  is  not  wise. 

The  dangers  of  segregation  in  residential  schools  have  long  been  recog- 
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nized  by  educators  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  who  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  broke  away  from  the  European  tradition  of  i)re- 
paring  the  majority  of  their  children  for  a  sheltered  life.  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  our  first  Director,  recognized  that  if  his  students  were  to  take  a 
normal  place  in  seeing  society,  their  temporary  withdrawal  from  such  society 
during  the  years  of  school  might  make  the  attainment  of  their  final  goal 
more  difficult.  Fortunately  for  our  children  nowadays  circumstances  make 
life  in  a  residential  school  much  less  harmful  socially  than  it  used  to  be. 
Mechanical  developments  have  helped.  The  automobile  and  even  the  air- 
plane make  it  easier  for  our  children  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  homes  and 
communities.  An  increasingly  large  percentage  of  them  go  home  every 
week-end  or  at  less  frequent  intervals.  Practically  none  fails  to  get  home 
at  Christmas,  Thanksgiving  and  Easter,  in  addition  to  the  long  summer 
vacation. 

Also  parental  awareness  is  playing  a  much  greater  part  in  maintaining 
family  unity.  There  are  far  fewer  parents  nowadays  who  do  not  keep 
closely  in  touch  with  their  children  wliile  in  school,  providing  them  with 
constant  reminders  of  their  father's  and  mother's  continuing  interest  and 
with  the  news  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  Here  the  telephone  is  an  in- 
calculable blessing. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  the  increasing  awareness  by  our 
teachers  of  the  important  part  which  family  ties  i)lay  in  a  child's  develop- 
ment. Teachers  are  more  aware  than  they  used  to  be  for  the  need  of  under- 
standing the  family  environment  before  they  can  help  a  child  with  his 
personal  problems.  And  they  are  encouraged  to  use  every  means  at  their 
disposal  to  strengthen  the  child's  respect  and  affection  for  his  family. 

Neither  home  nor  school  constitute  the  whole  of  a  child's  social  life, 
and  even  in  prc-school  years,  the  imi)ortance  of  a  youngster  making  good 
contacts  with  other  children  is  obvious.  Later,  when  in  the  residential 
school,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  provide  a  wide  social  program,  and  some 
boarding  schools  are  very  successful  in  building  up  excellent  contacts  be- 
tween pupils  and  the  community.  Scout  Activities,  church  affairs,  4H 
Clubs,  parties  of  all  kinds,  picnics,  roller-skating  and  ice-skating,  and 
many  other  activities  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  blind  child  to  get  ex- 
perience with  seeing  people.  The  Perkins  Staff  considers  social  success  even 
more  important  than  a  high  academic  average,  or  good  vocational  skills,  or 
fine  athletic  achievement,  though  all  these  may  be  contributing  factors  to 
a  good  adjustment.  Certainly  without  a  rich  experience  of  individual 
achievement,  no  child  is  likely  to  feel  at  ease  in  society  whether  he  sees 
or  not.    But,  unless  a  blind  child  acquires  social  maturity,  then  all  the 
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academic  and  vocational  training  we  can  give  him  will  only  result  in  what 
a  British  colleague  recently  described  as  a  "first-class  misfit." 

It  is  probably  not  segregation  itself  which  is  generally  the  danger.  It 
is,  rather,  the  failure  to  understand  a  child's  social  problems  and  to  give 
him  the  right  support  when  he  needs  it  and  to  withhold  it  when  he  is  ready 
to  stand  without  it,  that  does  the  harm.  This  can  occur  under  any  circum- 
stances, either  at  home  or  in  the  residential  schools  or  in  the  public  schools, 
if  teachers  and  parents  a]'c  not  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  able  to  take 
active  steps  to  overcome  them. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  blind  person  can  escape  experiencing  a  variety 
of  unpleasant  social  situations  during  his  lifetime,  in  which  either  a  grouji 
or  an  individual  will  show  embarrassment,  stuj^idity,  overanxiety,  condes- 
cension, or  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  his  handicap.  It  is  true  that 
seeing  people  also  experience  difficult  situations  for  diverse  personal  reasons. 
The  blind  child  is  affected  by  all  these  same  reasons,  and  in  addition  has 
to  handle  the  serious  handicap  of  being  "different,"  or,  if  you  will,  of  being 
considered  "different."  Moreover,  it  must  be  realized  that  many  minor 
accidents  which  would  cause  a  minimum  of  notice  if  a  seeing  person  were 
involved  (such  as  the  spilling  of  food  or  the  trii^ping  over  a  rug),  give  rise 
to  far  deeper  emotions  in  a  group  if  a  blind  person  is  the  victim. 

Merely  to  place  a  l)lind  child  among  seeing  ones  does  not  break  down 
segregation,  and  unless  he  is  prepared  to  handle  such  situations,  his  blind- 
ness can  be  a  problem.  A  great  deal  of  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  train- 
ing in  the  social  graces.  This  includes  such  matters  as  personal  grooming, 
attention  to  clothes,  good  posture,  acceptable  conversational  speech,  good 
table  manners,  the  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  etiquette,  and  the 
ability  to  meet  others  on  an  equal  level.  Skill  in  travel,  dancing,  roller- 
skating,  card-playing,  and  so  forth,  can  be  of  great  help.  Perhaps  more 
important  than  these  obvious  matters  is  the  ability  for  the  blind  person  to 
realize  what  is  probably  hapj^ening  in  the  feelings  of  the  people  he  meets. 
An  acceptance  of  misunderstandings  without  resentment  can  be  acquired, 
though  it  often  needs  guidance  by  skilled  counselors  to  make  this  possible. 

Some  blind  adults  have  learned  that  it  is  they,  the  blind,  who  have  to 
]iut  the  seeing  at  their  case  in  order  to  make  social  relationships  pleasant. 
Few  children  are  cajiable  of  doing  this,  but  all  children  can  be  helped  in 
this  direction,  and  if  their  teachers,  whether  in  i~)ublic  or  residential  school, 
are  able  to  i)rotect  the  child  when  necessary,  and  only  when  necessary,  then 
liis  education  along  social  lines  holds  a  good  chance  of  being  successful. 
If  he  is  placed  in  an  environment  where  pressures  are  too  great,  he  may 
suffer  harm.  On  the  oilier  hand,  if  his  environment  does  not  jn'ovide  him 
with  sufficient  stimulation,  then  social  maturity  is  likely  to  l)e  delayed,  and 
if  delayed  too  long  may  novcv  be  achieved. 
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Should  his  teachers  fail  (and  among  these  we  must  include  his  parents 
who,  after  all,  are  the  most  important  teachers  he  will  have  in  life)  then 
the  blind  child's  lot  is  likely  to  be  a  difficult  one  wherever  he  gets  his  school- 
ing. Again  let  us  beware  of  too  much  generalization.  There  are  some  blind 
children,  just  as  there  are  some  seeing  children,  who  always  seem  to  be  the 
master  of  social  situations;  they  are  not  common,  but  they  do  exist.  For 
most  blind  children  the  problem  is  a  considerable  one,  and  requires  the 
greatest  wisdom  on  the  part  of  all  i)eoiile  concerned.  It  demands  that  all 
of  us  who  deal  with  blind  children  think  of  them  as  individuals  every  day, 
and  every  year,  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  that  we  try  to  under- 
stand their  feelings  without  intruding  ourselves  upon  them  unduly.  It  al- 
lows us  no  room  for  dogmatic  theories.  It  is  a  tough  challenge  to  us  all; 
there  is  no  easy  way  of  meeting  it.  E.  J.  W. 

STAFF  QUARTERS 

ANEW  COTTAGE  FOR  THE  DIRECTOR  is  in  process  of  construc- 
tion on  the  Watertown  Campus  near  our  i)ond.  It  is  a  one-story 
house  of  wood  and  glass  construction,  and  of  very  modern  design  by 
the  architect  Carl  Koch  of  Cambridge.  Construction  is  far  enough  ad- 
vanced for  it  to  be  apparent  that  the  house  fits  ideally  into  its  situation, 
partially  surrounded  by  trees,  and  with  beautiful  vistas  of  the  Pond 
and  School  buildings  beyond.  The  building  is  expected  to  be  ready  by 
November  15th. 

When  the  Trustees  decided  to  build  this  house,  they  also  considered 
the  whole  problem  of  quarters  for  our  married  Staff.  As  the  years  have 
gone  by,  we  have  been  able  to  provide  an  increasing  number  of  small  apart- 
ments for  married  teachers,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  three  houses  on 
the  grounds,  the  Director's,  the  Principal's,  and  the  Bursar's,  none  of  our 
accommodations  are  suitable  for  people  with  more  than  one  child.  The 
Trustees  recognize  that  this  places  serious  limitations  upon  our  hiring  key 
personnel,  and  realize  also  the  value  to  the  School  of  having  a  number  of 
growing  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Staff  around. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  the  future  such  accommodations  will  be  erected 
on  the  Campus.  In  the  meantime,  the  Trustees  generously  purchased  a 
two-family  house  in  Newton  to  take  care  of  the  family  of  Mr.  William  T. 
Heisler,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Department  of  the  Blind  at  the  Virginia 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  in  Staunton,  Virginia.  Mr.  Heisler  has 
joined  our  Staff  to  take  over  the  Department  of  Teacher  Training.  The 
other  half  of  the  two-family  house  is  in  reserve  in  case  it  seems  desirable 
to  add  to  our  Faculty  a  family  man  for  whom  we  have  no  accommodations 
on  the  grounds. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

The  National  Study  Committee  on  tlie  Education  of  the  Deaf-Blind, 
which  was  appointed  at  the  Deaf-Blind  Conference  at  Perkins  in  April, 
held  its  first  meeting  July  12,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  temporary  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barriett,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  to  be  Chairman  of  this  Committee  was  con- 
firmed, and  the  Director  of  Perkins  Institution  was  appointed  Secretary. 
A  good  deal  of  exploratory  organizational  work  was  accomplished,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  some  sub-committees  to  study  various  phases 
of  the  program  which  was  outlined  in  Watertown  in  April.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Study  Committee  will  have  definite  proposals  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
ference of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  at  their  Annual 
Convention  which  will  take  place  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  next  April, 
and  to  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind  at  their  next 
meeting  scheduled  for  Batavia.  New  York,  next  June. 


PERKINS  DEAF-BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

Following  the  resignation  of  Airs.  Gittzus,  Mrs.  Rose  M.  Vivian  who 
has  been  a  teacher  in  our  Deaf-Blind  Dei^artment  for  some  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  head  the  Department. 

We  have  also  appointed  ]Mrs.  Lucretia  Stevenson  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
to  teach  our  deaf-blind  children.  ]\Irs.  Stevenson  has  worked  under  Miss 
Sophia  Alcorn  and  has  a  degree  from  AVajaie  University. 

This  year  all  our  deaf-blind  children  will  be  housed  in  Cottages  with 
the  blind,  going  to  the  Deaf-Blind  Building  only  for  their  schoolwork. 
Integrating  deaf-blind  cliildren  into  the  life  of  the  Institution  is  by  no 
means  easy.  It  has  been  attemjited  before  with  varying  degrees  of  success, 
but  we  feel  that  it  should  be  given  a  further  trial. 

In  late  June  tlie  Director  traveled  out  to  the  west  coast  to  attend  a 
Conference  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  and  to  discuss  our  joint  problems  with 
Superintendents  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  The  results  were  encouraging, 
and  Airs.  Stevenson's  appointment  resulted  from  the  contacts  made  at  this 
Conference.  It  is  expected  that  our  Deaf-Blind  Department  will  be  ex- 
]ianded  considerably  during  the  next  few  years  so  that  we  can  take  care  of 
more  of  the  doubly  handicapped  children  who  so  badly  need  training. 

In  our  own  Department  and  in  the  national  program.  Perkins  antici- 
pates enlarged  opportunities  for  service. 
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Wc  Follow  a  Bright  Star 

IN  AMERICA  WE  HAVE  BEEN  FOLLOWING  it  since  the  early  1830's. 
It  shone  brightly  on  the  educators  of  those  days  with  the  hope  that 
blind  people  could  be  taught;  taught  to  read  and  write,  taught  to  do 
arithmetic  and  to  study  geography;  taught  to  perform  musically  and  to 
use  their  hands  skillfully. 

As  the  star  moved  on  its  message  brightened.  The  blind  could  learn 
almost  anything  which  others  are  taught.  They  could  go  to  college.  They 
could  enter  the  professions.  More  and  more  of  them  could  iur-port 
themselves. 

As  the  star  grew  brighter  we  saw  that  these  things  were  not  re- 
markable, and  that  perhaps  was  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  all.  All 
these  things  could  be  done  and  the  blind  lead  normal  lives,  as  family  men 
and  women,  as  parents,  as  members  of  their  communities. 

The  star  moves  on  and  we  must  follow  it  toward  the  day  when,  using 
new  knowledge  from  many  disciplines,  we  can  solve  with  increasing  suc- 
cess the  problems  of  blindness,  be  they  educational,  economic,  social, 
psychological  or  emotional. 

This  is  the  bright  star  we  follow.  Who  can  say  where  it  will  lead  us? 


Edward   J.   Waterhotjse,  Director 


Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind, 

Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 
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A  A  I  B  PLUS  A  F  B 

WHAT  MAY  AVELL  PROVE  TO  BE  a  significant  event  in  the 
education  of  blind  children  in  America,  took  place  recently  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Finis  E.  Davis,  Superintendent  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

APH  was  only  indirectly  involved,  for  the  chief  participants  on  this 
occasion  were  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (AFB),  and  the 
Superintendents  Group  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  (AAIB),  two  groups  which  frecjuently  in  the  past  have  not  felt  too 
friendly  towards  each  other.  The  incident  was  the  most  direct  attempt 
ever  made,  to  my  knowledge,  to  bring  these  two  together. 

The  occasion  was  the  annual  gathering  in  Louisville  of  twenty-five  or 
more  Superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind,  who,  by  statute,  are  ex- 
officio  Trustees  of  APH.  These  get-togethers,  lasting  two  or  three  days, 
have  provided  excellent  opportunities  for  Superintendents  to  discuss  pro- 
fessional matters  of  all  kinds,  including  those,  of  course,  in  which  APH  is 
concerned.  Mr.  Davis  generously  provides  time  and  office  facilities  for 
such  discussions,  even  though  they  must  interrupt  his  program  seriously. 
This  year  some  of  these  talks  were  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Paul  J. 
Langan  (Superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind)  who  is 
currently  serving  a  two  year  term  as  Chairman  of  the  Superintendents 
Section  of  AAIB. 

It  has  proved  easy,  under  existing  leadership,  for  APH  and  AAIB  to 
cooperate  successfully.  The  two  complement  each  other  ideally.  APH  is 
a  service  organization,  while  the  schools,  whose  teachers  largely  constitute 
the  members  of  AAIB,  are  the  beneficiaries  of  these  services.  There  is 
no  overlapping  of  responsibilities.  Perkins,  through  its  Howe  Memorial 
Press,  occupies,  at  least  in  theory,  a  somewhat  competitive  position,  but, 
in  practice,  the  two  organizations  are  cooperators  rather  than  competitors. 
No  other  school  is  even  theoretically  in  competition  with  the  Printing 
House.  But  most  important  of  all  has  been  the  obvious  and  sincere 
determination  of  Mr.  Davis  and  his  Staff  to  render  whatever  services  the 
schools  require,  and  to  take  no  steps  which  involve  the  schools  without 
prior  consultation.  A  good  example  may  be  found  in  the  recently  organ- 
ized Department  of  Educational  Research.  Even  before  the  appointment 
of  research  workers,  or  the  initiation  of  a  single  project,  an  Advisory  Re- 
search Committee,  consisting  of  school  Superintendents,  was  appointed. 
This  Committee  has  met  regularly  since  its  inception,  and  has  reported 
to  the  Superintendents  attending  annual  meetings.  There  is  little  danger  of 
misunderstanding  through  lack  of  information. 
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Far  different  have  been  the  relationships  between  the  AFB  and  the 
AAIB.    Here  the  sources  of  discord  seem  to  lie  in  both  organizations. 

Unlike  APH,  the  AFB  was  not  created  to  serve  the  schools  for  the 
blind.  It  is  an  entirely  independent  organization  which  originally  sprang 
from  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  education 
is  only  one  of  its  many  important  activities.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
we  have  in  America  been  passing  through  a  period  of  unfortunate  rivalry 
between  the  residential  schools  and  the  public  school  program  for  the  blind 
which  has  created  many  opportunities  for  discord.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  personnel  of  AFB  have  apparently  sided  with  the  public  school  pro- 
gram. Some  of  its  Staff  have  made  sweeping  criticisms  of  the  residential 
school,  which  may  have  been  justified  in  some  instances,  but  which  have 
seemed  to  most  Superintendents  to  lack  the  necessary  qualifications  or 
documentation  to  make  them  valid  or  constructive. 

Although  quite  recently  the  AAIB  has  thrown  open  its  membership 
to  anyone  who  teaches  blind  children,  regardless  of  the  educational  system 
he  represents,  the  Association  is  still  largely  the  representative  of  the  resi- 
dential schools.  Consequently  its  members  have  not  felt  too  friendly  toward 
this  attitude  taken  by  the  AFB. 

Now  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
case,  or  to  criticize  the  stand  taken  by  either  group.  Both  have  been  with- 
in their  rights  in  upholding  what  they  felt  to  be  the  wisest  course.  Instead 
it  is  the  obstacles  which  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  cooperation  between 
these  organizations  that  are  under  discussion.  At  present  there  seems  to 
be  much  greater  opportunity  for  cooperation  than  has  ever  existed  before. 
The  AFB  on  one  hand  has  put  on  record  its  recognition  that  the  residential 
schools  have  much  to  offer,  and  that  under  existing  conditions  they  are 
likely  to  continue  playing  a  vital  part  in  the  education  of  blind  youth. 
The  AAIB  contains  few  Superintendents  nowadays  who  see  no  merit  in 
the  public  school  system,  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  actively  support- 
ing the  placement  of  some  students  in  the  public  schools  rather  than  in 
residential  schools.  However,  it  was  into  an  atmosphere  of  distinct  dis- 
trust that  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett  (who  for  several  years  has  been  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  AFB),  stepped  in  Louisville. 

Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  the  present  President  of  AAIB  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  had  invited  Mr.  Barnett 
to  come  to  Louisville  to  discuss  a  particular  item  of  business  which  will  be 
coming  up  for  consideration  at  the  Batavia  Convention.  Mr.  Barnett  was 
also  present  during  the  informal  meetings  of  Superintendents,  and  joined 
in  their  discussions. 


Mr.  Barnett  was  well  aware  before  coming  to  Louisville  of  the  criti- 
cisms which  were  being  thrown  in  the  direction  of  AFB.  He  might  well 
have  delegated  the  particular  business  under  consideration  to  a  subordinate 
who  would  have  had  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  Foundation  on  policy 
matters,  and  who,  consequently,  would  have  been  immune  from  criticism. 
Mr.  Barnett's  presence  showed  his  desire  to  replace  suspicion  from  the 
Superintendents  with  confidence  in  his  organization. 

Undoubtedly,  to  a  considerable  extent,  he  was  successful.  A  number 
of  Superintendents  were  openly  impressed  with  his  personal  sincerity,  and 
his  understanding  of  their  problems,  as  well  as  the  account  which  he  gave 
of  his  own.  However,  more  than  personal  respect  for  the  Director  of  AFB 
is  needed  to  guarantee  effective  cooperation  between  it  and  the  AAIB. 
And  understanding  of  mutual  problems  is  necessary  also.  Not  all  of  these 
problems  were  discussed  at  Louisville,  but  enough  of  them  were  mentioned 
to  bring  out  a  few  significant  causes  of  friction. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  article  to  discuss  these  differences.  How- 
ever fairly  this  might  be  done,  it  could  cause  offense  and  so  defeat  its 
purpose.  The  important  fact  is  that  some  very  pointed  criticisms  were 
made,  and  that  no  question  was  by-passed.  Moreover,  the  atmosphere  re- 
mained friendly  to  the  end,  and  if  anything,  became  more  friendly  as  time 
passed. 

As  the  afternoon  progressed,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  chief  obstacle  to 
cooperation  has  been  lack  of  communication.  Perhaps  the  serious  nature 
of  this  lack  had  never  been  as  fully  exposed  as  during  that  meeting.  The 
Superintendents  knew  little  about  some  of  AFB's  plans,  and,  indeed,  prob- 
ably knew  very  little  about  how  the  national  organization  has  to  function. 
It  is  hoped  that  AFB  will  take  this  to  heart,  and  find  a  way  of  sharing 
its  planning  more  fully  with  AAIB. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Staff  of  AFB  apparently  did  not  have  too  clear 
an  idea  of  how  the  Superintendents  react  to  some  of  their  actions  and 
statements.  Of  course  AAIB  has  not  yet  established  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  the  issuance  of  policy  statements,  or  for  publishing  its  own 
conception  of  what  is  ethical  in  relationships  between  professional  groups 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  There  has  been  a  move  to  establish 
such  machinery  recently,  and  this  meeting  probably  helped  to  expedite  it. 

If  it  proves  true  that  these  two  organizations  can  work  together  with 
as  complete  confidence  as  the  AAIB  and  the  APH  have  functioned  in  re- 
cent years,  then  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  education  of  blind  youth 
in  America  will  benefit  greatly.  The  AFB  has  great  resources  in  its  in- 
fluence on  public  opinion,  in  its  permanent  Staff  of  advisors,  its  facilities 
for  research,  and  its  many  publications.    On  the  other  hand,  individual 
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members  of  AAIB  are  the  performers  of  the  educational  policies  which  are 
actually  being  carried  out.  It  is  they  who  have  to  deal  directly  with  State 
officials,  and  with  parents;  and  it  is  they  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
blind  children  themselves.  It  would  be  of  no  significance  at  all  if  these 
two  organizations  cut  each  others  throats,  were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  in  doing  so  blind  children  would  suffer.  No  one  group  and  no  one 
person  has  a  monopoly  of  wisdom  as  to  what  blind  children  need.  The 
perspective  of  a  national  viewpoint  is  not  adequate  to  determine  local  or 
individual  needs,  but  without  a  wide  outlook  the  program  under  which 
individuals  operate  can  hardly  be  beneficial. 

If  the  incidents  related  at  Louisville  are  as  significant  as  the  present 
writer  believes  they  may  be,  then  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  why  other 
groups  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  cannot  learn  to  cooperate 
with  equal  effectiveness.  The  first  requisite  is  mutual  respect  and  confi- 
dence; the  second,  a  thorough  airing  of  views  and  establishment  of  facts. 
The  third,  a  clear  understanding  of  where  the  responsibilities  of  different 
groups  lie,  and  a  mutual  agreement  to  share  responsibilities  where  over- 
lapping is  inevitable.  A  desire  for  cooperation  is  not  enough,  however 
frequently  it  may  be  voiced.  An  understanding  of  how  this  may  be  ac- 
complished is  needed  also.  If  the  experiences  of  Louisville  have  any  specific 
lesson  to  teach,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  that  the  fullest  information 
concerning  our  thinking,  our  planning,  our  hoping,  and  our  performing, 
should  be  exchanged  as  frequently  as  possible  among  all  interested  people 
sharing  the  common  goal  of  educating  blind  children.  It  is  a  contribution 
in  this  direction  that  is  intended  in  devoting  so  much  space  in  the  current 
issue  of  The  Lantern  to  affairs  which  took  place  a  thousand  miles  or  more 
away  from  Watertown,  but  which  may  well  have  an  effect  upon  the  well- 
being  of  our  blind  children  here. 

CORPORATION  DAY^1953 

AS  REQUIRED  BY  LAW,  the  Corporation  of  Perkins  Institution 
met  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  the  President,  Mr.  Warren  Motley.    The  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Trustees,  the  Treasurer  and  the  Director  were  read,  and  the  following 
officers  were  appointed  for  the  current  year. 

President,  Mr.  Warren  Motley;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Ralph  Lowell; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Ralph  B.  Williams;  Secretary,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse; 
Trustees,  Mr.  John  W.  Bryant,  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  Jr.,  Mr.  David  Cheever, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Danielson,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Mrs.  Frederick 
J.  Leviseur,  Mr.  Richard  Saltonstall,  and  Dr.  Augustus  Thorndike. 
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RECENT  VISITORS  TO  PERKINS 

VISITORS  TO   PERKINS  since  School  opened   in  September  have 
included  fourteen  from  ten  different  foreign  countries.    There  were 
three  each  from  Colombia,  South  America  and  Mexico;  and  one  each 
from  Sweden,  Greece,  Indonesia,  The  Dominican  Republic,  The  Philip- 
pines, Egypt,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  British  representative  was  Mr.  J.  C.  Colligan,  Secretary-General 
of  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England,  who  spent 
several  days  with  us  early  in  October.  Mr.  Colligan  was  appointed  to  this 
position  several  years  ago,  and  this  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  had 
to  visit  the  United  States.  His  stay  in  Boston  was  part  of  a  five  weeks 
visit  which  took  him  to  a  number  of  places  in  the  northeast  States.  Among 
the  matters  discussed  at  Perkins  was  the  British  development  of  what  is 
known  as  Solid  Dot  braille;  a  new  process  whereby  braille  is  applied  in 
the  form  of  plastic  dots  which  stick  to  the  paper  rather  than  raising  the 
paper  itself.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  very  thin  paper 
can  be  used  which  reduces  the  bulk  of  books  considerably.  The  process 
is  now  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development  in  Great  Britain,  and  we  were 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  with  Mr.  Colligan,  and 
to  see  the  plans  for  the  specially  designed  equipment  which  would  be  used 
in  producing  Solid  Dot  braille. 

THE  PERKINS  NEWSLETTER 

WE  HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED  our  first  number  of  the  Perkins 
Newsletter  in  mimeographed  form  and  in  braille.  It  contains 
nothing  but  news  about  former  pupils  or  Staff  members,  and  so 
has  a  very  limited  appeal.  In  removing  these  items  from  the  Lantern  we 
ran  the  risk  of  reducing  interest  in  our  School  Quarterly  among  the  im- 
mediate members  of  our  family.  If  any  interested  person  has  not  yet 
asked  to  receive  the  Perkins  Newsletter,  it  is  not  too  late  to  add  their 
names  to  our  list.  We  expect  that  this  will  come  out  about  twice  a  year, 
but  we  will  not  issue  it  unless  we  have  enough  material  to  make  it  worth- 
while. To  obtain  this  material  we  look  to  former  students  and  Staff  mem- 
bers to  tell  us  about  themselves,  or  about  other  Perkins  people. 

The  present  members  of  the  Perkins  family  are  always,  of  course, 
delighted  to  hear  from  any  of  you. 


The  Lantern 


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
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The  Whole  Child 

MONG  EDUCATORS  the  phrase  "the  whole  child"  has  become 
mcreasingly  popular  of  recent  years.  This  is  particularly  true  among 
teachers  of  handicapped  children. 


In  this  issue  of  the  Lantern  we  outline  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
treat  our  pupils  as  whole  beings  rather  than  as  pupils  merely.  While  we 
may  state  with  truth  that  such  consideration  is  our  official  policy,  this  tells 
but  a  small  part  of  the  story.  It  is  not  "we"  who  decide  these  things.  Chil- 
dren are  whole  beings  whatever  we  may  say  or  do,  and  not  only  their 
studying,  but  all  their  acts  and  thoughts  clamor  for  attention.  In  this 
Lantern,  two  of  our  pupils  speak  for  themselves. 

Our  older  pupils  prepare  talks  on  subjects  of  their  own  choosing  to 
deliver  during  our  daily  Chapel  exercises  in  the  Upper  School.  Marjorie 
Doyen  and  George  Arsnow,  whose  talks  are  printed  here,  did  not  expect 
their  words  to  go  farther  than  our  Chapel  walls,  but  since  we  feel  that 
they  tell  so  clearly  of  many  human  elements  which  go  to  make  the  whole 
child,  we  feel  these  words  should  have  a  wider  distribution. 


Edward   J.    Waterhouse,   Director 


Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind, 

Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 


OPEN    HOUSE    —  SUNDAY,   APRIL  4  -  2:30-4:00  P.  M. 

TICKETS  MAILED  ON. REQUEST 


BABY  SCHOOL  1954 

We  are  planning  to  hold  a  Baby  School  this  year  from  April  4  to 
April  9,  which  is  the  week  before  school  closes  for  the  Easter  recess.  To 
accommodate  the  parents  and  their  babies,  we  are  permitting  the  Kinder- 
garten to  go  home  a  week  early,  giving  them  an  extended  Easter  recess. 

Following  the  pattern  of  previous  years,  we  are  inviting  specialists 
to  lecture  on  matters  of  interest  to  parents  of  small  children,  including 
members  of  our  Staff. 

Among  the  speakers  are  Dr.  Merrill  J.  King,  Surgeon  in  Ophthal- 
mology, Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  who  will  speak  on  Chil- 
dren's Eyes;  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Dooley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Child  Health, 
School  of  Public  Health,  Harvard  University,  who  will  talk  on  Children's 
Physical  Development.  Miss  Eunice  Kenyon,  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  will  handle  the  session  dealing  with 
Parent-Child  Relationships.  Dr.  ]Marion  'Putnam,  Director  of  the  chil- 
dren's clinic  which  bears  her  name,  will  speak  on  Children's  Emotional 
Development.  Miss  Louise  Cockrell,  Director  of  the  Nursery  Training 
School  in  Boston,  will  discuss  "What  Nursery  Schools  Offer";  and  ]Mrs. 
Dorothea  Forbush,  Preschool  Counsellor  of  the  Massachusetts  Division 
of  the  Blind  will  talk  on  toys  for  blind  children.  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes, 
Psychologist,  Perkins  Institution,  and  ]\Irs.  Harriet  H.  Sands,  Psychologist, 
Children's  Medical  Center  and  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  will  dis- 
cuss How  Psychology  Can  Help. 

During  the  week  the  parents  will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
School,  and  to  attend  the  Annual  Amateur  Night  given  by  Perkins  pupils ; 
and  also  to  see  the  Fashion  Show  by  Perkins  Upper  School  girls,  which 
this  year  is  featuring  Easter  outfits  made  by  the  girls  for  their  own  use. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-SECOND  REPORT 

Our  one  hundred  and  twenty-second  Annual  Report,  dealing  with  the 
school  year  1952-1953,  will  be  published  almost  simultaneously  with  this 
edition  of  the  Lantern. 

Part  of  this  Report  consists  of  an  illustrated  story  of  our  Kindergarten. 
We  feel  that  the  photographs  by  Mr.  Theodore  Polumbaum  are  unusually 
attractive,  and  this  section  of  the  Report  is  being  reprinted  as  a  separate 
pamphlet.  Any  of  you  who  would  like  to  receive  copies  may  do  so  by 
writing  to  the  Director's  secretary.   There  is,  of  course,  no  charge. 
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PERKINS  BELIEVES 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION  IS  A  SCHOOL.    Its  purpose  is  education. 
It  shares  the  broad  aims  of  schools  of  every  type,  to  impart  know- 
ledge to  the  mind,  to  teach  skills  to  the  body,  to  develop  personality 
and  character,  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  be  happy  and  successful  men 
and  women,  and  good  citizens. 

To  all  of  these  aims  we  subscribe,  but  since  we  deal  with  a  special 
group  of  pupils,  our  methods  and,  in  some  degree,  our  aims  are  quite 
special  also.  For  while  the  majority  of  unhandicapped  can  undoubtedly 
succeed  in  life  with  an  average  sort  of  schooling,  1)lind  boys  and  girls  need 
the  very  best  in  education  to  offset,  as  much  as  possible,  their  handicap. 
The  very  word  "handicap"  indicates  a  comparison.  If  all  the  people  in 
the  world  were  blind,  there  would  be  no  comparison,  and  blindness  would 
not  be  a  handicap  to  anyone.  But  since  most  people  are  blessed  with 
sight,  blindness  is  usually  a  very  serious  handicap  whose  effects  we  can 
perhaps  rarely  remove  entirely,  but  which  can  be  reduced  in  various  ways. 
We  believe  that  a  sound  education  is  one  way  to  such  a  reduction.  If  the 
blind  child  receives  no  better  training  than  he  would  if  he  could  see,  then 
the  handicap  is  not  effectively  reduced. 

We  believe  that  blind  children  can  be  given  an  education  which  is  so 
superior  to  what  most  seeing  youngsters  are  offered  that  the  effects  of  the 
visual  handicap  can  be  appreciably  lessened.  This  superiority  is  ob- 
tainable by  concentrating  more  educational  resources  than  normal  in  the 
services  of  blind  children.  Whether  it  is  generally  realized  or  not,  this 
actually  is  being  done  for  many  blind  girls  and  boys  today,  particularly 
in  America. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  schools  in  the  United  States  which  offer 
blind  children  superior  types  of  education.  Among  these  we  believe  that 
Perkins  belongs.  Indeed,  with  our  many  unusual  facilities,  it  would  be 
disgraceful  if  we  did  not  belong  there.  Not  that  we  are  satisfied  that  we 
are  doing  everything  that  we  can.  Perhaps  one  of  our  most  valuable  as- 
sets is  an  attitude  of  constant  and  searching  self-criticism.  No  doubt  we 
have  weaknesses  that  are  not  obvious  to  us,  but  however  this  may  be,  we 
keep  ourselves  pretty  busy  eliminating  those  we  recognize. 

If  there  is  any  one  element  in  our  School  in  which  we  take  pride,  it  is 
that  we  do  treat  our  pupils  as  individuals  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
is  usually  found  elsewhere.  "We",  of  course,  refers  to  our  Staff.  We  all 
of  us  try  to  excel  in  discerning  individual  differences  in  our  pupils,  and 
acting  accordingly. 
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This  attitude  of  individual  approach  has  been  a  tradition  in  our 
School  for  many  years.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this,  some  of  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  wisdom  and  planning  of  Edward  E.  Allen,  our  third 
Director,  who  split  us  up  into  small  family  groups,  and  created  conditions 
under  which  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  any  teacher  to  remain  aloof  from 
her  charges,  and  vice  versa.  The  practice  of  having  our  Staff  and  pupils 
eat  together  is  an  example.  Pupils  who  live  as  closely  with  their  Staff  as 
ours  do,  may  not  like  every  one  of  their  teachers,  but  they  do  learn  to 
know  them  well  as  individuals,  and  not  to  think  of  them  as  a  body  of 
people  organized  to  instruct  them  and  to  keep  them  in  line.  In  a  school 
where  there  are  two  hundred  and  sixty-odd  pupils,  and  about  a  hundred 
faculty  members,  there  are,  of  course,  many  little  sub-groups  and  cliques, 
with  both  rivalries  and  loyalties,  but  there  is  very  little  staff-pupil  an- 
tagonism. During  the  forty  years  since  Dr.  Allen  established  our  Cottage 
System,  various  social  forces  have  worked  to  render  our  mode  of  living 
more  effective;  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  growing  informality  prevalent 
between  adults  and  children  in  general.  The  kind  of  family  and  indiAddual 
relationships  which  we  enjoy,  thrives  in  the  atmosphere  of  frankness  and 
informality  characteristic  of  mid-twentieth  century  America. 

We  could  not  carry  on  this  policy  of  individual  treatment  of  our 
pupils  unless  we  had  a  good  deal  of  objective  information  about  each  one 
of  them.  Here  again  we  can  turn  back  to  the  days  of  Dr.  Allen  who  wel- 
comed the  help  of  our  present  School  Psychologist,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes, 
in  establishing  a  testing  program.  By  this  we  are  able  to  evaluate  a  child's 
capacity  for  study,  measure  his  achievements,  and  estimate  his  interest  and 
aptitudes.  This  indirectly,  measures  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  given.  It 
helps  us  to  place  pupils  in  their  right  groups,  to  choose  the  best  courses 
for  them,  and  to  select  the  most  suitable  teachers  available.  Each  teacher 
can  acquire  a  very  good  idea  of  the  caliber  of  her  students  before  she 
starts  to  plan  her  work.  Since  we  do  not  have  complete  faith  in  anj'- 
psychological  test,  and  know  very  well  from  information  collected  over 
thirty  years,  that  intelligence  quotients  may  change,  we  encourage  teachers 
to  hope  that  each  child  will  do  somewhat  better  than  his  record  would 
indicate.  We  believe  that  eA'ery  blind  child  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
most  complete  and  constant  objective  testing  available.  The  average,  un- 
handicapped  child  can  afford  to  fail  in  several  subjects,  and  still  have 
enough  alternatives  left  to  go  ahead  and  succeed  in  life.  The  blind  child 
is  necessarily  more  narrowly  channeled,  so,  if  he  fails,  even  in  a  single 
subject,  it  can  be  much  more  serious.  We  can  never  afford  to  let  him  fail 
without  our  being  aware  of  it.  Moreover,  if  he  does  fail,  we  must  make. 
sure  that  it  is  for  reasons  that  we  cannot  overcome,  and  not  because  the 
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teacher  did  not  make  the  subject  interesting,  or  because  he  was  away  from 
school  for  a  while  and  missed  something,  or  because  the  class  was  too  big 
for  him  to  get  the  occasional  boost  that  he  needed,  or  for  some  other  such 
correctable  cause.  We  believe  that  every  blind  child  should  be  evaluated 
as  early  as  possible,  so  that  he  will  not  be  burdened  with  academic  loads 
which  he  may  be  unsuited  to  carry,  but  should  have  the  program  best 
suited  to  encouraging  his  growth.  We  believe  that  he  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  function  at  his  maximum  efficiency  along  as  many  lines 
as  possible. 

We  believe  that  our  system  produces  good  academic  results.  Of  those 
pupils  whom  we  recommend  for  college  on  the  basis  of  school  record  and 
scholastic  aptitude  tests,  few  have  any  difficulties  with  their  studies.  Quite 
often  a  college  freshman  returns  to  tell  us  that  he  has  found  himself  to 
be  far  more  thoroughly  prepared  than  the  majority  of  his  classmates, 
even  than  some  whom  he  recognizes  to  be  his  intellectual  superiors,  and 
many  of  whom  come  from  the  finest  schools  in  the  country. 

This  individual  approach  extends  into  many  other  areas  as  well,  in- 
cluding social  relationships.  We  believe  that  it  is  very  important  that  a 
blind  child  should  have  a  socially  successful  adolescence.  Sometimes  this 
is  no  problem  at  all.  Occasionally  a  pupil  seems  to  hold  his  own  in  a 
seeing  society  with  a  minimum  of  guidance.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases 
this  is  not  so ;  and  here  again  it  may  be  the  understanding  of  a  Staff  mem- 
ber which  may  make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  A  teacher 
who  in  casual  contacts  has  learned  to  sympathize  with  a  child's  interests, 
and  understand  his  strengths  and  weaknesses,  can  offer  guidance  and  as- 
sistance of  great  value. 

In  brief,  this  is  the  type  of  superior  education  we  feel  every  blind 
child  is  entitled  to  receive.  It  can  perhaps  be  obtained  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Put  into  its  simplest  terms,  the  following  summarizes  what  we  believe. 

We  believe  that  every  blind  boy  and  girl  deserves  the  best  possible 
education.  We  believe  that  the  effects  of  his  handicap  can  be  materially 
reduced  by  such  an  education. 

We  believe  that  under  whatever  system  this  education  is  given,  it 
should  be  such  that  a  most  careful  evaluation  be  made  of  the  child's  total 
resources,  physical,  mental,  and  in  terms  of  personality  and  character. 

We  believe  that  this  can  usually  be  accomplished  most  easily  by 
building  up  a  very  close  personal  relationship  between  blind  children  and 
their  teachers.  Particularly  during  adolescence  is  this  relationship  of 
great  importance. 

We  believe  that  students  so  trained  can  learn  to  face  the  seeing  world 
well  equipped.    Their  equipment  should  include  a  maximum  of  academic 


training,  of  vocational  training,  of  understanding  of  liuman  nature,  and 
of  the  relationships  between  peoples,  and,  more  specifically,  between  those 
who  are  handicapped  and  those  who  are  not  handicapped;  of  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  what  they  can  reasonably  expect  to  accomplish  and  what 
they  should  not  attempt;  and  an  abiding  consciousness  that  throughout 
their  school  years  they  were  given  the  best  education  obtainable.  We 
believe  that  this  kind  of  education  minimizes  the  dangers  of  segregation. 

We  believe  that  anyone  who  teaches  blind  children  should  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  child  as  a  whole.  This  calls  for  a  superior  type  of 
teacher  who  is  wise  and  self-effacing,  and  with  discernment  resulting 
from  many  informal  contacts  with  her  pupils. 

We  believe  that  the  best  that  education  can  offer,  in  any  form,  should 
be  made  fully  available  to  blind  boys  and  girls  everywhere. 

LAST  SUMMER'S  JOB 

Geoege  Aronow,  Post  Graduate 

AFTER  SITTING  IN  CHAPEL  and  listening  to  many  accounts  of 
enjoyable  summer  vacations  that  the  people  of  Perkins  have  spent, 
I  decided  to  relate  to  you  chapel  goers  not  the  pleasures  I  ex- 
perienced last  summer  but  the  incessant  toiling  through  the  sizzling  months 
of  July,  August  and  we  must  not  forget  five  days  in  September. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  met  with  a  slight  accident  on  graduation  day 
last  June.  After  two  weeks  of  recuperation,  I  decided  that  it  was  high 
time  to  begin  searching  for  a  summer  job.  I  heard  that  Adolph  Monosson 
of  Dean  Monosson  and  Sons  was  looking  for  a  man  to  develop  pictures 
in  his  darkroom.  I  immediately  decided  that  I  would  be  an  excellent 
character  to  work  in  the  dark  and  so  I  went  over  to  see  him. 

I  strolled  into  the  Monosson  office  and  inquired  from  a  secretary  if 
I  could  please  see  Mr.  Monosson.  She  demanded  to  know  for  what  reason. 
I  told  her  and  she  replied  that  I  would  have  to  wait  a  few  minutes.  "Would 
you  please  sit  over  there"  she  said.  I,  not  knowing  where  over  there  was 
took  a  few  steps  to  the  side  and  decided  that  it  would  be  better  and  easier 
to  stand.  But  she  had  other  ideas.  She  said,  ''Not  over  there,  over  there." 
This  was  met  with  a  rather  sheepish  "0!''  from  me,  which  was  answered 
by  a  pitiful  "0  Dear"  from  her. 

The  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  silence  while  waiting  for  Mr.  Monos- 
son to  appear.  He  soon  came  bustling  into  the  office  and  I  finally  received 
my  interview.  He  decided  that  he  would  give  me  a  three  week  trial  period 
to  see  whether  or  not  I  could  do  the  work.  I  was  to  begin  working  on 
the  following  Wednesday. 


Well,  Wednesday  came  at  last  and  my  education  in  photography  be- 
gan. But  before  I  explain  to  you  about  my  job,  let  me  tell  you  of  a  little 
incident  that  happened  to  me  my  second  day  at  work.  I  came  to  work 
cleanly  shaven  and  ready  to  put  in  a  good  day.  While  I  was  sitting 
waiting  for  the  first  batch  of  film  to  be  brought  in,  one  of  my  fellow 
workers  asked:  ''Does  your  father  shave  you?"  Being  slightly  amazed  at 
this  questions  I  replied,  ''Nope,  don't  live  at  home."  His  next  question 
was,  "One  of  your  friends  shave  you  then?"  I  told  him  "No."  I  was 
living  with  some  friends  in  Dedham  but  none  of  them  shaved  me.  This 
brought  silence.  After  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  I  decided  that  I  would 
satisfy  his  curiosity  and  told  him  that  I  had  a  Gillette  superspeed  safety 
razor  and  that  I  used  it  all  by  myself  every  morning. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  about  my  job.  When  the  film  is  brought  to  the 
plant,  it  is  immediately  taken  to  the  racking  room,  where  it  is  placed  into 
a  clip  which  holds  it  in  place  on  a  rack.  Eight  rolls  of  film  complete  one 
rack.  Seven  of  these  racks  are  put  into  one  box.  The  box  is  then  pushed 
through  a  chute  into  the  darkroom.  This  is  where  I  take  over.  I  lift  a 
rack  from  the  box  and  place  it  on  the  end  of  the  machine  where  two 
grooves  hold  it  in  place.  I  then  remove  a  roll  of  film  from  a  clip  and 
strip  the  paper  from  it.  A  weighted  clip  is  then  clamped  on  one  end  and 
the  other  end  is  secured  in  a  clip  fastened  to  the  rack.  When  all  the  rolls 
on  the  rack  have  been  stripped  and  clamped,  the  rack  is  taken  by  a 
conveyor  belt  through  the  chemical  solutions  that  develop  it.  After  the 
film  has  gone  through  its  many  developing  processes,  the  conveyor  belt 
takes  it  into  the  drying  room  where  two  large  heat  lamps  and  fans  dry 
it  almost  at  once.  A  man  then  takes  it  to  the  printing  room  where  the 
negatives  are  printed  and  cut. 

There  is  one  thought  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  before  closing 
this  talk.  The  essential  part  of  the  job  I  held  last  summer  was  to  keep 
the  racks  of  film  going  through  the  machine  consecutively.  It  requires 
from  two  to  three  weeks  for  the  average  person  to  develop  this  speed.  When 
I  began  work,  my  co-workers  were  afraid  I  would  not  be  able  to  do  my 
job.  If  I  could  not,  it  would  mean  more  work  for  them.  Therefore,  they 
were  concerned  personally.  Until  I  had  developed  the  necessary  speed 
and  had  proved  to  them  that  I  could  sufficiently  manage  the  job,  I  was 
not  accepted  by  the  group  and  I  was  not  treated  as  one  of  them.  However, 
after  I  had  shown  I  was  capable  and  could  do  the  work  without  their 
assistance,  I  was  accepted  and  treated  as  an  equal.  This  is  an  important 
fact  to  remember  as  we  start  out  in  life.  We  must  prove  ourselves  suffi- 
cient and  adequate  to  the  people  we  live  and  work  with  before  they  will 
accept  us  as  equals  and  sincerely  treat  us  as  such, 
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LOOKING  BACK 

Marjorie  Doyex,  '54 

IT  WAS  ON  A  SUNDAY  MORNING  in  September,  1939,  when  I  first 
entered  Perkins,  and  I  was  five  years  old  at  the  time.  My  father  had 
never  seen  the  school  before,  but  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  find  the 
building  in  which  his  little  daughter  was  to  live.  It  did  not  occur  to  me 
until  they  were  ready  to  leave  that  I  would  be  parted  from  my  parents 
for  a  long  time.  Of  course,  upon  realization  of  this,  the  tears  fell  fast  for 
a  few  minutes,  but  they  were  soon  erased.  Now,  as  I  think  back  on  it, 
that  goodbye  may  have  been  more  trying  for  my  family  than  it  was  for  me. 

After  dinner  was  over  that  day,  some  of  the  little  girls  told  me  that 
it  was  time  for  rest  hour.  Also  I  was  told  to  take  off  my  shoes  before 
lying  down,  but  I  refused  to  do  so.  When  this  quiet  time  w^as  over,  the 
matron  came  in,  and  she  too  said  that  I  must  take  my  shoes  off  before 
lying  down.  You  can  be  sure  that  I  didn't  wear  them  to  bed  very  often 
after  that. 

That  first  Sunday  afternoon  was  spent  playing  in  the  sandbox,  which 
was  a  new  and  interesting  experience  for  me.  I  had  enjoyed  myself  play- 
ing in  sawdust  piles  and  in  a  sandbank  before  then,  but  never  had  I  come 
in  contact  with  a  sandbox.  One  of  the  "older  girls",  who  was  in  the  third 
or  fourth  grade,  was  taking  care  of  me  there. 

That  first  year  I  had  the  measles  and  also  caught  several  colds.  I 
used  to  love  hearing  the  sound  of  my  voice  when  my  nose  was  stuffed  up. 
Another  pleasant  circumstance  connected  with  having  a  cold  was  the  spoon- 
ful of  delightful  lemon  mixture  which  I  had  to  swallow  every  time  I 
coughed.  Probably  those  fits  of  coughing  were  much  more  frequent  than 
was  really  necessary. 

There  was  one  activity  in  my  Kindergarten  class  which  I  especially 
enjoyed,  and  I  often  asked  my  teacher  to  let  us  do  this  thing.  She  usually 
granted  my  request,  and  immediately  we  all  gathered  around  a  large 
round  table  with  teaspoons  in  our  hands.  Different  substances  were  passed 
to  us  to  feel  and  smell,  such  as  camphor  or  flour,  and  we  had  to  guess  what 
it  was.  Also  cocoa,  or  some  ingredient  similar  to  that,  was  placed  in  our 
teaspoons  for  us  to  taste.  We  had  to  guess  what  it  was.  Kindergarten 
teachers,  if  your  little  ones  are  going  to  play  this  game  some  afternoon, 
do  invite  me  over  to  join  in  it  with  them. 

My  first-grade  year  was  rather  exciting  because  I  learned  how  to 
read  and  write  Braille,  and  could  actually  write  my  own  name,  Marjorie, 
with  a  slate  and  stylus.  Happy  were  the  days  when  I  received  gold  stars 
on  perfect  papers  of  spelling  lists  which  included  such  words  as  cat.  rat, 
and  fat.  Those  days  are  over  now. 


Every  year  while  I  was  in  Lower  School  we  had  to  prepare  plays  to  be 
presented  at  assembly  programs.  Once  I  was  a  gray  cat  with  a  long  furry 
tail.  I  went  around  to  the  various  farm  animals  in  search  of  breakfast. 
The  turkey,  chicken,  and  several  others  pushed  me  away  cruelly.  Finally 
I  approached  a  jersey  cow  who  was  feeding  her  calf.  She  was  a  kindly 
animal,  and  was  most  willing  to  satisfy  my  hunger.  Perhaps  we  Seniors 
should  do  this  play  again  as  our  last  contribution  to  Perkins  entertainment. 

One  more  Lower  School  experience  might  be  interesting  to  you.  It 
happened  on  a  bright  Sunday  morning.  A  bell  rang  for  us  to  get  our  hats 
and  coats  for  church.  There  was  a  mad  dash  upstairs  to  gather  these 
things.  On  my  way  down  I  dropped  my  offering  envelope.  It  fluttered  to 
the  floor  between  the  railing  and  the  wall.  As  soon  as  I  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs,  I  frantically  thrust  my  head  between  the  railing  and 
the  wall,  the  better  to  see  the  envelope.  It  was  quickly  in  my  hands,  but 
my  head  would  not  move.  I  called  for  help,  and  Mrs.  Eldridge  hurried  to 
my  aid.  She  tried  to  ease  my  head  upward,  but  it  would  not  budge.  All 
the  girls  were  ready  and  impatiently  waiting  to  go  to  church.  Another  suc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  set  me  free.  Someone  ran  to  find  Mrs.  Luf. 
But  before  she  arrived  on  the  scene,  my  head  was  released.  If  Mrs.  Eld- 
ridge and  Mrs.  Luf  had  been  unable  to  help  me  out  of  this  strange  situa- 
tion, they  would  have  had  to  call  Mr.  Coon,  and  he  would  have  had  to 
saw  the  banister  off.  That  would  have  added  more  excitement  to  the 
predicament. 

My  tipper  School  experiences  have  been  as  interesting  and  as  varied, 
but  I  will  not  go  into  detail  about  many  of  them.  I  have  learned  the 
meaning  of  true  friendship  through  relationships  with  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. Many  outside  contacts  have  enabled  me  to  associate  easily  with 
others  besides  the  blind. 

In  the  spring  of  my  seventh  grade  year  a  small  group  was  selected 
from  the  large  chorus  to  sing  on  an  island  in  Boston  Harbor  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  me  to  be  selected  as  one  of  its 
members.  Everyone  except  myself  was  dressed  properly  to  fit  the  occasion. 
I  wore  a  gray  suit,  red  hat,  red  blouse,  red  socks,  and  black  suede  shoes. 
I  was  the  only  girl  in  the  group  wearing  socks,  and  none  of  them  were  wear- 
ing hats.  When  we  were  having  our  pictures  taken,  Mr.  Bauguss  had  to 
tell  me  to  remove  my  hat.  It  was  not  until  sometime  later  that  I  dis- 
covered how  much  out  of  place  my  outfit  was  that  day. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  varied  happenings  in  my  life  at  Perkins. 
The  next  fifteen  years  will  probably  hold  as  many  broadening  experiences 
as  the  last  fifteen  have  offered  —  but  of  this  I  am  very  sure,  all  my  days 
will  be  richer  and  happier  because  of  everything  I  have  received  at  Perkins. 


DEAF^BLIND  STUDY  COMMITTEE  MEETS  IN  IOWA 

The  National  Study  Committee  on  the  Education  of  Deaf-Blind  Chil- 
dren held  its  second  meeting,  January  25  and  26,  at  the  Iowa  School  for 
the  Deaf,  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  A  report  covering  this  meeting  and 
the  previous  one  in  Washington  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  shortly. 

The  Iowa  School  is  the  only  School  for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States 
which  has  a  separate  department  for  deaf-blind  children.  x\t  present  it 
numbers  thirteen  pupils,  and  so  is  the  largest  deaf-blind  department  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Committee  was  entertained  most  hospitably  by  Superintendent 
Lloyd  E.  Berg  and  Mrs.  Berg,  and  time  was  available  to  visit  the  deaf- 
blind  department,  headed  by  Miss  Mabel  Talbot. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  IN 
TWO  HEMISPHERES 

Two  International  Conferences  on  the  welfare  of  the  blind  are  planned 
for  the  spring  and  summer  of  1954. 

The  Pan-American  Conference  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  meets  in  San  Paulo,  Brazil,  from  the  11th  to  the 
17th  of  June.  This  Conference  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Fundacao  Para 
0  Livro  Do  Cego  No  Brasil,  the  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
of  the  Pan-American  Association  of  Ophthalmology,  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind. 

Some  of  the  subjects  for  discussion  at  this  Conference  include:  The 
Value  of  a  Uniform  Definition  of  Blindness,  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Blind,  Financial  Assistance  to  the  Blind,  and  International  Activities 
of  Interest  to  the  Blind,  which  includes  the  development  and  use  of  tech- 
nical appliances.  The  Director  of  Perkins  is  presenting  a  paper  on  the 
last  of  these  subjects  listed. 

An  entire  day  will  also  be  devoted  to  the  Education  of  Blind  Children 
and  Adults,  and  will  consider,  specifically,  three  subjects;  General  Prin- 
ciples of  Education  as  They  Relate  to  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Ad- 
ministrative Problems  Involved  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  a 
general  discussion  of  the  recommendations  of  the  International  Conference 
of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth,  held  in  Bussum,  Holland,  1952. 

The  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  will  meet  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  UNESCO  headquarters  in  Paris  from  August  5  to  August 
15,  1954.  The  full  program  for  this  Conference  has  not  yet  been  published. 
Here  also,  the  Director  of  Perkins  Institution  is  participating  on  a  program 
dealing  with  technical  developments. 
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A  Double  Welcome 

THE  OLDEST  ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  in  New  Eng- 
land extends  the  hand  of  welcome  and  cooperation  to  two  new  ones 
which  have  opened  their  doors  during  the  past  few  weeks  in  cities 
adjacent  to  Watertown. 

The  St.  Paul's  Rehabilitation  Center,  in  Newton,  has  accepted  its 
first  class  of  newly  blinded  adults,  and  offered  them  a  complete  orienta- 
tion and  adjustment  program  to  equip  them  for  normal  living.  This  is 
an  agency  of  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  and  it  is  the  result  of 
years  of  planning  and  hard  work  by  the  Guild's  Director,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Carroll.  The  Director  of  the  Center  is  Dr.  Gordon  B.  Connor,  an  ex- 
perienced educator  whose  daughter  Bonnie  is  in  our  fifth  grade  this  year. 
We  are  happy  to  find  two  good  friends  of  Perkins  engaged  in  such  a  fine 
program. 

A  special  building  for  the  blind  was  recently  opened  at  the  Walter 
E.  Fernald  State  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  in  nearby  Waverley.  This 
includes  an  educational  program  for  those  who  can  benefit  from  training, 
and  provides  a  much  needed  service  in  our  State. 

These  new  agencies,  one  private  and  one  public,  bring  important  new 
services  to  the  blind  people  of  New  England.  May  they  prosper  in  all 
their  works. 


Edward   J.    Waterhouse,   Director 


Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 


FORTY  YEARS  TRUSTEESHIP 

MR.  ROBERT  H.  HALLOAYELL  IS  SERVING  HIS  FORTIETH 
year  as  Trustee  of  Perkins  Institution,  and  his  thirty-third  year 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
During  this  time  he  served  for  sixteen  years  (1930-1946)  as  President  of 
the  Corporation,  a  post  which  he  relinquished  at  his  own  request. 

Forty  years  goes  back  a  long  way  in  Perkins  history.  At  the  Corpor- 
ation Meeting  at  which  he  was  appointed  a  Trustee,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
our  third  Director,  reported  favorably  on  the  completion  of  the  Kinder- 
garten's first  year  in  the  Watertown  plant. 

Mr.  Hallowell's  appointment  to  the  Board,  at  about  the  time  when 
we  moved  to  Watertown,  led  to  an  intense  interest  in  our  new  plant.  No 
one  has  done  more  to  preserve  the  beauty  and  utility  of  our  buildings,  and 
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to  offset  the  ravages  of  time  and  weather  against  them  than  he  has.  Such 
additions  and  alterations  as  have  been  made  have  been  done  largely  under 
his  wise  guidance  and  direction. 

But  Mr.  Hallowell's  interests  have  not  been  restricted  to  bricks  and 
mortar,  trees  and  shrubs.  He  has  served  as  Auditor  of  our  accounts,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Education  Committee,  and  it  is  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  present  Director  that  the  school  problems  which  interest  Mr. 
Hallowell  the  most  keenly  are  the  personal  ones,  the  problems  involving 
the  well-being  of  the  staff  and  of  the  students.  It  is  a  fortunate  school 
which  enjoys  this  type  of  leadership  for  so  many  consecutive  years. 

The  Hallowell  name  goes  back  further  in  Perkins  history  than  1914. 
Mr.  Hallowell  succeeded  his  father.  Col.  N.  T.  Hallowell,  who  joined  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1898  when  Michael  Anagnos  w^as  Director.  He  served 
as  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  1912-1913.  For  fifty-six 
years  there  has  been  a  Hallowell  guiding  the  destiny  of  our  School.  May 
there  be  many  more  such. 

STAFF  RETIREMENTS 

Marriage  will  have  deprived  us  of  four  staff  members  by  the  time 
this  school  year  closes  in  June. 

On  May  the  first  Miss  Claire  Stumcke,  wdio  had  been  secretary  to 
Mr.  Waterhouse  for  six  years,  married  Mr.  Robert  Volmer. 

In  June  Miss  Shirley  L.  Smith,  our  physiotherapist  since  1944,  will  be- 
come Mrs.  Robert  D.  Hahn,  Miss  Jacqueline  J.  Daoust,  our  Upper  School 
girls  physical  education  teacher  this  year,  is  marrying  Mr.  Edward  M. 
O'Rourke,  and  Miss  Ruth  Bunten,  Primary  teacher  since  1951,  will  marry 
Mr.  Jack  Ketchum.  During  the  summer  Mr.  Maichle  (Industrial  Arts 
Teacher)  and  Mr.  Barbeau  (teacher  of  Voice)  are  also  marrying,  but  for- 
tunately, we  shall  not  lose  their  services  as  a  result. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  A.  Snodgrass,  who  has  taught  a  Primary  grade  for 
four  years,  leaves  us  to  prepare  for  family  responsibilities.  For  a  similar 
reason,  we  lost  Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Germain's  services  in  early  spring. 
(Margaret  Elizabeth  Germain,  born  March  26  is  the  latest  addition  to 
staff  families.) 

Three  people  will  leave  us  under  our  retirement  policy.  Miss  Madge 
Dolph  has  taught  in  the  Deaf -Blind  Department  for  ten  years,  Mrs.  Keith 
has  been  housemother  at  Eliot  Cottage  since  1942,  Mrs.  Bowman  has  been 
housemother  at  Fisher  Cottage  since  January  of  1950. 

We  thank  all  of  those  who  are  leaving  us  for  their  services  to  Perkins 
for  long  or  short  periods,  and  wish  them  much  happiness  in  their  future 
plans. 
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M.  Trencheri  of  Paris,  France, 
first  of  a  number  of  notable 
blind  teachers  who  have  taught 
at  Perkins  Institution.  (This 
l)icture  reproduced  from  ori- 
ginal lithograph,  was  dated 
Boston.    1832.) 


BLIND  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

THE  YEAR  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  OPENED  it  had  a  blind 
man  on  its  staff.  There  probably  has  never  been  a  time  since  then 
when  there  have  not  been  blind  instructors  here. 

In  his  first  report  Dr.  Howe  writes:  "It  is  gratifying  to  pay  the  tribute 
due  to  the  persevering  industry  of  our  Mr.  Trencheri,  the  instructor  from 
the  French  Institution,  who  though  blind  from  his  infancy,  possesses  a 
great  fund  of  acquired  knowledge  which  he  imparts  to  his  pupils  with  re- 
markable success.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  circumstances 
connected  with  the  education  of  the  blind  that  they  themselves,  when 
properly  educated,  become  the  best  teachers  of  their  fellow  blind." 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  the  mere  fact  of  blindness 
turns  an  individual  into  a  good  educator.  It  is,  unfortunately,  all  too  true 
that  many  schools  for  the  blind  have  accepted  former  students  onto  their 
staffs  because  they  were  failing  to  find  opportunities  elsewhere.  It  is  also 
undoubtedly  true  that  many  such  teachers  have  been  kept  on  staffs  long 
after  it  has  been  proved  that  this  was  not  their  ideal  vocation.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  there  are  schools  where  the  percentage  of  blind  teachers  is 
excessively  high,  reducing  the  over  all  efficiency  of  the  establishment,  and 
putting  undue  burdens  of  routine  jobs  onto  the  shoulders  of  the  seeing 
staff  members. 

For  this,  and  perhaps  other  reasons,  every  now  and  then  a  voice  is 
raised  against  the  employment  of  the  blind  as  teachers  of  the  blind.   Since 
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Shirlie  L.  Smith.  Physio- 
therapist, who  leaves  the  Per- 
kins staff  in  June,  rehixes  with 
a  TALKING  BOOK,  The 
Talking  Book  sen'ice,  for 
which  Perkins  is  the  Xew  Eng- 
land agent  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  is  this  year  celebrat- 
ing its  20th  Anniversary  of 
.service  to  the  bhnd  of  the 
world. 


blind  children  have  to  live  in  a  world  with  seeing  people,  it  is  no  doubt 
desirable  that  a  considerable  proportion,  and  perhaps  a  majority,  of  the 
people  responsible  for  their  education  should  have  sight.  But  there  are 
certain  ways  in  which  blind  teachers  can  offer  a  unique  service,  and,  for 
this  reason,  I  would  hope  that  I  would  never  have  the  responsibility  of 
directing  a  school  for  the  blind  which  does  not  have  a  number  of  competent 
blind  teachers  on  its  Staff. 

There  are  times  in  a  child's  experience  when  his  greatest  need  is  that 
of  a  helpful  example.  Such  an  example  must  be  close  enough  to  his  own 
hopes  and  ambition  to  offer  solid  encouragement.  No  theorizing  or  ex- 
horting by  a  seeing  person  can  convey  to  the  blind  child  the  same  lesson 
as  the  practical  demonstration  of  the  overcoming  of  the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness by  some  person  who  is  close  enough  to  the  child  to  be  recognized  as 
just  the  same  kind  of  ordinary  person  as  the  child  himself,  and  not  a 
strange  phenomenon  too  remote  to  emulate. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  blind  adults,  just  as  seeing  ones,  often  offer 
very  bad  examples  of  failure  in  some  respects,  and,  undoubtedly,  the  bad 
example  of  a  blind  teacher  is  much  more  harmful  to  the  blind  child  than 
that  of  the  seeing  one.  Consequently,  the  most  careful  selection  of  blind 
personnel  is  necessary.  ^  Moreover,  the  administration  must  demand  of  its 
blind  teachers  a  high  standard  of  performance;  perhaps  even  a  higher 
standard  in  some  ways  than  it  needs  to  demand  of  its  seeing  staff. 


Perkins  is  grateful  for  the  fine  work  that  its  blind  teachers  have  done 
and  are  doing.  Many  students  are  well  aware  what  they  owe  them,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  voice  their  appreciation. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  necessary  for  us  at  Perkins  to  reject  prac- 
tically all  blind  applicants  to  our  Teacher  Training  Course.  This  is  for  a 
very  realistic  reason.  We  have  found  that  a  large  percentage  of  those 
without  sight  who  have  taken  our  Course  have  not  continued  in  this  work. 
The  Course  is  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  of  blind  children,  and 
people  who  go  on  into  other  fields  have  not  only  been  an  expense  to  the 
school,  but  have  wasted  a  year  of  their  lives.  We  have  never  closed  the 
doors  completely  to  blind  applicants,  but  we  accept  them  only  if  there 
is  some  organization  interested  in  hiring  them  if  they  pass  through  the 
Course  successfully. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  had  blind  teachers  from  overseas  take 
this  training  with  us  and  several  national  programs  are  now  headed  by 
blind  graduates  of  the  Perkins-Harvard  ^Course.  We  hope  that  others 
will  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

COMMENCEMENT  1954 

Eight  students  are  graduating  from  Perkins  on  June  8th.  They  are: 
Barbara  Alice  Nichols  of  Shelburne,  Vermont;  Paul  C.  Lunden  of  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vermont;  Lawton  H.  Fosgate  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey;  Ed- 
ward Irving  Snyder  of  Monson,  Massachusetts;  Marjorie  Doyen  of  South 
Portland,  Maine;  Virginia  L.  Porter  of  Lubec,  Maine;  Francis  Joseph 
McDonald  of  South  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  Ruth  Anne  Fisher  of 
Waltham,  Massachusetts. 

Edward  Snyder  has  been  awarded  a  scholarship  by  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity which  he  will  enter  in  the  fall. 

Marjorie  Doyen  has  been  admitted  to  Vermont  Junior  College. 

Lawton  H.  Fosgate  wants  to  go  to  college  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Commencement  Address  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Donald  G.  Morgan, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 
Mr.  Morgan  was  a  member  of  the  Perkins  Harvard  Class  of  1935,  and 
a  teacher  here  in  the  Upper  School  for  several  years. 

The  prospective  graduates  have  chosen  scarlet  and  silver  for  their 
class  colors,  white  rose  for  their  class  flower,  and  the  class  motto  is 
''Courage,  conduct  and  perseverance  conquer  all  before  them." 

This  year  the  first  annual  prize  will  be  presented  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Reginald  Fitz,  former  President  of  the  Perkins  Corporation,  to  the  stu- 
dent with  the  most  outstanding  academic  record. 
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WHO  CAN  SPEAK  FOR  THE  AAIBV 

IT  IS  PLANNED,  I  understand,  that  the  AAIB  will  devote  some  time 
at  its  Batavia  Convention  to  the  subject  of  Professional  Publications. 
Apparently  the  members  will  be  asked  to  decide  if  they  wish  to  con- 
tinue receiving  The  International  Journal  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
each  quarter  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  membership.  They  will  also,  I 
believe,  be  asked  if,  instead,  they  would  prefer  to  receive  The  New  Out- 
look for  the  Blind  which  is  issued  ten  times  a  year. 

Since  it  is  probable  that  almost  every  teacher  of  blind  children  in  tiic 
United  States  already  has  access  to  both  of  these  periodicals,  and  since 
anybody  can  subscribe  to  both  at  a  nominal  cost,  the  choices  mentioned 
above  do  not  seem  to  be  very  important.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
article  to  compare  one  with  the  other,  or,  indeed,  to  attempt  any  evaluation 
of  existing  periodicals  except  to  express  the  opinion  that  all  teachers  of 
the  blind  in  the  U.  S.  A.  need  to  read  the  two  mentioned. 

Far  more  weighty  it  would  seem  is  the  question  of  whether  either  of 
these  papers,  or  some  other  magazine,  might  become  the  official  organ 
of  the  AAIB. 

An  official  publication  implies  that  the  Association  has  a  body  of 
clearly  defined  objectives  and  policies.  This  year  the  AAIB  will  determine 
whether  it  can  present  any  general  policies  in  a  form  acceptable  to  its 
members.  If  it  fails  in  this,  then  it  can  hardly  be  considered  to  be 
sufficiently  articulate  to  speak  with  a  collective  voice,  and  probably  the 
question  of  an  official  organ  should  be  deferred.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  statements  prepared  by  the  Policy  Committee  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval, then  perhaps  the  AAIB  could  benefit  from  an  official  magazine 
that  would  speak  with  authority  for  educators  of  blind  children. 

The  desirability  of  such  an  official  organ  is  all  too  apparent.  There 
is  plenty  of  evidence  in  newspapers  and  elsewhere  of  widespread  ignorance 
of  all  phases  of  our  work.  There  is  also  plenty  of  misguided  public  talk 
about  our  problems.  Every  one  of  us  in  this  field  needs  the  help  which 
comes  from  knowing  what  the  rest  of  us  are  doing,  both  in  our  educational 
programs  and  in  our  public  relations. 

Our  need  is  not  for  more  printed  material  than  at  present.  There 
must  be  hundreds  of  articles  that  reach  my  desk  each  year,  in  the  English 
language  alone,  that  deal  with  some  part  of  our  work.  They  vary  in 
quality  from  excellent  to  very  poor.  Some  of  the  authors  speak  with 
authority  and  wisdom,  some  are  poorly  qualified  to  handle  their  subject, 
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some  have  a  good  story  to  tell,  but  choke  it  in  the  telling.  A  number  of 
the  articles  would  perhajis  be  more  useful  if  published  as  pamphlets. 

The  Association  cannot  afford  an  official  organ  that  is  only  mediocre. 
It  must  be  good,  and  the  key  to  a  good  paper  is  the  editorial  staff.  Be- 
fore accepting  any  magazine  or  any  section  of  a  magazine  as  its  official 
voice,  it  might  be  wise  for  the  members  to  decide  whether  there  is  avail- 
able an  Editorial  Board  with  some  of  the  following  qualifications. 

It  should  be  able  to  write,  or  commission,  definitive  articles  on  the 
most  pressing  problems  of  the  day.  It  should  make  sure  that  data  pre- 
sented are  authentic,  obtained  from  reliable  sources  in  as  scientific  a  way 
as  possible.  It  should  be  prepared  to  edit  all  material  submitted,  to  re- 
quest documentation  if  it  is  lacking,  to  rewrite  or  eliminate  questionable 
statements,  and  in  other  ways  to  insist  on  maintaining  a  high  professional 
standard.  It  should  shun  anything  that  is  unduly  aggressive,  dogmatic, 
or  critical. 

It  should  be  able  to  foresee  the  effect  of  an  article  on  any  group  of 
readers,  whether  parents,  teachers,  administrators,  legislators,  or  the  general 
public.  It  should  be  prepared  to  back  up  anything  not  identified  as  "pre^ 
senting  the  views  of  the  writer  only."  It  should  recognize  its  powers  to 
influence  people,  and  to  be  aware  of  its  responsibilities  to  present  all  sides 
of  controversial  matters  while  maintaining  the  dignity  of  our  profession. 

It  should  review  important  articles  appearing  elsewhere,  perhaps  giv- 
ing its  endorsement  to  some,  and,  if  desirable,  preparing  material  to  set 
others  in  correct  perspective.  It  should  be  prepared  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  to  answer  inquiries  concerning  policy. 

It  should  enjoy  the  confidence  of  a  clear  majority  of  AAIB  members. 

Members  can,  no  doubt,  think  of  other  desirable  qualifications. 

If  the  members  can  appoint  such  an  Editorial  Board  at  Batavia,  then 
an  official  publication  would  seem  to  be  immediately  in  order.  However, 
since  the  matter  of  selection  is  so  important,  and  the  appointment  of  an 
unsatisfactory  Board  could  do  much  harm  to  our  work,  it  might  be  thought 
wiser  at  this  time  to  appoint  a  committee  to  explore  the  matter  further. 
Such  a  committee  might  be  given  the  responsibility  of  nominating  an 
Editorial  Board  for  the  Executive  Committee's  consideration. 

Finally,  it  is  not  enough  just  to  appoint  editors.  They  need  the  sup- 
port of  all  members  who,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  writing  the  articles 
the  magazine  will  contain.  If  the  members  are  not  willing  to  prepare 
material,  either  voluntarily  or  on  reqtiest,  a  publication  though  labeled 
"official"  on  every  page  will  not  really  represent  the  AAIB. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  matters  will  receive  some  consideration  at  the 
Batavia  Conference. 
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Technical  Research  for  the  Blind 

THERE  IS  PROBABLY  GREATER  TECHNICAL  PROGRESS  be- 
ing made  at  present  on  behalf  of  blind  persons  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past.    Most  of  this  work  is  being  done  in  the  United  States,  and 
much  of  it  at  the  expense  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  other  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government;  but  several  other  countries,  including 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  are  also  participating. 

Active  research  and  development  programs  are  in  progress  which 
deal,  among  other  things,  with  electronic  guidance  devices,  with  sound 
recording  and  reproduction  (which  should  improve  Talking  Book  services), 
and  with  new  ways  of  producing  braille. 

This  last  mentioned  program  is  in  its  early  stages  of  activity.  Several 
of  the  staff  at  Perkins  and  the  Howe  Press  haA^e  been  participating  in  it. 
It  is  the  subject,  in  part,  of  a  paper  presented  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  in  Paris,  France,  on 
August  12th.  Since  this  program  is  expected  to  affect  all  readers  of  braille 
eventually,  as  well  as  many  persons  engaged  in  transcribing  braille  books, 
an  extract  from  the  paper  is  reproduced  in  this  issue  of  The  Lantern. 

This  is  merely  a  progress  report.  Several  years  will  be  needed  to 
produce  usable  results. 


Edward   J.    Waterhotjse,   Director 


Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind, 

Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 


SUMMARY  OF  TECHNICAL  EFFORTS  FOR 
IMPROVED  PRODUCTION  OF  BRAILLE 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse 

SINCE  MR.  J.  C.  COLLIGAN  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  has 
discussed  braille  technical  developments  in  his  country,  particularly 
Solid  Dot  Braille,  my  remarks  deal  mainly  with  current  thinking  in 
the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  ideas  I  am  presenting  are  not  new.  A  number  of  people 
have  shared  in  the  shaping  of  them,  and  have  been  discussing  them  for 
at  least  two  decades  together  with  many  other  ideas  not  presently  active. 
The  ones  mentioned  here  are  those  currently  alive  in  the  United  States, 
and  which  are  expected  to  produce  new  equipment  and  new  techniques  in 
the  immediate  future. 

A  powerful  impetus  to  this  program  was  provided,  during  the  last 
few  months  by  the  Library  of  Congress  which,  as  you  probably  know, 
is  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  is  the  biggest  purchaser 
of  braille  and  Talking  Books  in  the  world.  The  Library  commissioned  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  a  private  Braille  Press  located  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  direct  a  research  and  development  program  which 
sought  to  improve  the  Library  services  to  braille  readers.  The  immediate 
result  of  this  program  has  been  the  pooling  of  ideas  by  all  interested 
agencies.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  discuss  the  topic  assigned  to 
me  today  without  relating  the  present  thinking  and  future  plans  of  these 
research  people,  and  my  paper  is  inevitably,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
an  entirely  unofficial  progress  report  on  this  program  in  which  I  am 
privileged  to  be  a  participant. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  American  Printing  House,  Mr.  Finis  E. 
Davis,  assigned  the  direction  of  this  project  to  his  Production  Manager, 
Mr.  Virgil  E.  Zickel,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  it  during  the  past 
few  months,  and  who  will  play  a  big  part  in  future  developments. 

The  cooperative  aspects  of  this  work  deserve  recognition.  A  planning 
conference  was  held  in  Louisville  early  in  April  1954,  and  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  various  Presses  which  supply  braille  books  to 
the  Library  of  Congress.  These  are  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California;  the  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  the  Howe  Press  of  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown. 
Massachusetts;  and,  of  course,  the  American  Printing  House  itself.  Also 
present  were  representatives  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
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the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind ;  the  "big  three"  in  welfare  work  among  the  English 
speaking  blind.  Professor  Dr.  Carl  Strehl  was  invited  to  attend,  or  to 
send  a  representative  from  Marburg/Lahn,  but  was  regrettably  unable 
to  do  so.  The  Librarian  of  Perkins  Institution  also  attended  to  present 
the  viewpoint  of  distributors  of  braille  material. 

Although  several  of  the  agencies  represented  have  their  own  manu- 
facturing plants,  and  employ  qualified  engineering  personnel,  it  was  de- 
cided to  seek  the  technical  advice  of  several  individual  engineers  of  varied 
training  and  experience,  and  to  consult  the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute, 
a  research  organization  located  in  Columbus,  Ohio;  and  also  the  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corporation,  whose  world-wide  industrial  acti- 
vities are  perhaps  better  known  than  some  outstanding  contributions  made 
on  behalf  of  the  blind  and  other  handicapped  groups.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  in  this  paper  to  identify  the  particular  contributions  made  by  the 
various  participants,  except  to  point  out  that  from  the  British  representa- 
tive we  learned  how  much  difference  there  is  between  our  problems  in  the 
United  States  and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  though  our  goals  are 
very  similar. 

Our  current  thinking  largely  springs  from  a  desire  to  provide  braille 
readers  with  services  far  superior  to  those  possible  with  existing  equip- 
ment. While  some  improvements  in  speed  and  comfort  to  the  reader,  and 
some  reductions  in  cost  to  the  producer,  might  be  obtained  while  adhering 
to  the  conventional  and  well-established  techniques  now  in  operation 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  intended  to  explore  radically  new  methods  de- 
rived perhaps  from  modern  industrial  processes  in  the  printing  or  other 
fields.  By  such  means  we  hope  to  create  conditions  whereby  a  braille 
reader  may  obtain,  with  a  minimum  of  delay,  such  titles  as  would  normally 
be  available  to  him  if  he  could  read  print.  While  this  goal  may  never  be 
reached,  a  determined  march  is  being  made  in  this  direction. 

Before  exploring  the  technical  aspects  further,  it  seems  desirable  to 
mention  that  we  plan,  in  the  United  States,  as  a  preliminary  step,  but  as 
a  part  of  the  technical  research  program,  to  study,  as  scientifically  as  we 
may,  some  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  touch-reading  processes  to 
determine  whether  changes  are  desirable  in  surface  texture,  or  in  the  size, 
shape,  and  spacing  of  the  several  dots.  No  consideration,  of  course,  is 
to  be  given  to  changes  in  the  braille  code  itself. 

PERFORATED  PAPER  TAPE 

The  key  to  technical  braille  development  in  the  United  States  is  the 
use  of  perforated  paper  tape.    The  technical  reasons  for  selecting  this  over 
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a  variety  of  other  possible  media  for  transcribing  manuscripts  into  em- 
bossed materials  are  too  complex  to  relate  here,  but  the  choice  has  now 
been  made  after  years  of  consideration.  One  reason  is  the  existence  of 
much  equipment  for  handling  paper  tape,  and  vast  experience  in  a  number 
of  industries  concerning  its  preparation  and  uses. 

As  a  first  step  it  is  planned  to  produce  an  attachment  for  existing 
braille  writers  which  will  punch  holes  in  the  tape  while  the  operator  em- 
bosses the  usual  pattern  of  braille  on  a  paper  sheet.  The  paper  copy  will 
be  used  perhaps  for  proof-reading;  but  if  only  one  copy  of  a  title  is  de- 
sired immediately,  it  could  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Paper  tape,  how- 
ever, after  correction,  will  usually  be  the  master  copy  to  be  used  in  pro- 
duction of  the  final  product.  Such  tape  is  very  cheap;  it  is  small  in  bulk, 
it  will  not  deteriorate  in  storage,  and  it  can,  if  desired,  be  reproduced 
quickly  and  inexpensively  on  automatic  machines  which  are  already  in 
existence. 

The  next  step  contemplated  at  present  is  the  manufacture  of  an 
attachment  to  operate  a  conventional  "stereograph"  or  "stereotype"  ma- 
chine to  emboss  metal  plates,  and  which  will  be  actuated  automatically 
by  the  paper  tape. 

The  development  of  these  two  pieces  of  equipment  constitutes  the 
first  phase  of  the  planned  program.  Before  considering  the  second  phase, 
a  few  words  about  their  expected  advantages  seems  desirable. 

This  new  process  eliminates  the  human  stereograph  operator.  In  the 
United  States  such  an  operator  is  very  costly  to  train,  while  teaching  a 
girl  to  operate  a  braille  writer  takes  far  less  time,  and,  consequently,  is 
less  expensive.  Perhaps  because  it  is  less  fatiguing,  a  higher  production 
per  operator  can  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  braille  writers  than  from 
stereograph  equipment.  This  process  would  obviously  be  ideal  for  the 
volunteer  braille  transcriber  whose  already  considerable  contribution  to 
our  work  would  be  multiplied  many  times  in  value.  However,  for  cer- 
tain types  of  material,  such  as  periodicals  or  titles  urgently  needed,  pro- 
fessional transcribers  would  still  be  needed,  and  their  speed  of  production 
would  be  increased. 

The  tape-operated  stereographs,  at  least  in  the  initial  stages,  will 
be  only  semi-automatic.  But  a  mechanic,  with  no  knowledge  of  braille, 
could  keep  two,  or  perhaps  more  of  them,  going  uninterruptedly.  Anyone 
who  has  watched  even  the  most  expert  stereograph  operator  knows  how 
often  the  machine  pauses  for  human  or  technical  interruptions. 

THE  SECOND  PHASE 

While  this  first  part  of  the  program  seems  to  us  to  be  quite  worthwhile 
in  itself,  it  is  as  a  step  to  further  developments  that  some  of  us  value  it 
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most.  The  first  phase  would  perhaps  provide  a  satisfactory  increase  in 
a  number  of  titles  transcribed,  but  unless  copies  are  available  quickly 
on  request,  our  problems  are  not  solved.  The  cost  of  storage  and  printing 
forbids  the  production  of  editions  large  enough  to  take  care  of  all  un- 
foreseen needs. 

It  is  quite  feasible,  we  believe,  to  manufacture  equipment  on  the 
principle  of  addressograph  machines  which  would  automatically  emboss 
single  copies  of  a  text,  or  indeed  short  or  long  runs  of  a  text,  from  the 
conventional  zinc  or  aluminum  plates,  feeding  in  both  the  plates  and  the 
paper  without  human  assistance.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  would 
be  quite  costly  to  make.  Moreover,  the  expense  of  stockpiling  zinc  master 
plates  is  not  a  negligible  item  in  over-all  production  costs.  A  swift  and 
economic  means  of  production  from  the  paper-tape  master  copy  is  most 
desirable. 

If  a  re-run  of  reasonable  length  is  required  after  paper  plates  have 
been  returned  to  scrap,  the  automatic  stereograph  could  be  used  once 
more  to  produce  new  metal  plates ;  but  our  experience  shows  that  adequate 
re-runs,  and  in  many  cases  first  runs  too,  number  only  from  one  to  five 
copies.  To  provide  these  and  to  eliminate  both  the  stereographing  ma- 
chine and  the  embossing  press,  we  plan  to  develop  a  tape-operated,  auto- 
matic-feed, interpointing  braille  writer. 

This,  with  the  tape  punching  and  the  automatic  stereograph,  will,  we 

think,  make  possible  new 
services  to  braille  readers, 
which  will  be  limited  only 
by  human  factors  and  not 
by  technical  ones. 

Other  developments  in 
industry  and  science  are 
being  watched  carefully. 
Something  may  happen 
which  will  change  all  our 
program,  but  if  not,  it  will 
probably  develop  upon  the 
lines  indicated  above. 

In  June  some  cows  came  to 
school  to  the  great  joy  of 
our  kindergarten,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council. 
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WORK  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

I  WAS  ONE  OF  SIX  DELEGATES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
attending  the  Pan-American  Conference  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
and  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  which  was  held  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
June  11-17,  1954,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Fundacio  Para  o  Livro 
do  Cego  no  Brasil,  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  and  the 
Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  of  the  Pan-American  Association 
of  Ophthalmology.  Other  Delegates  attended  from  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  and  Venezuela.  A 
full  report  of  the  Conference  will  be  published  in  due  course  by  its  sponsors, 
but  a  few  general  remarks  may  be  of  interest. 

These  brief  impressions  gained  on  my  visit  to  Central  and  South 
America  are,  naturally,  very  superficial.  I  was  away  from  Watertown 
only  fifteen  days,  and  in  addition  to  attending  the  Conference,  I  visited 
Mexico  City,  Panama  City,  and  Santiago,  Chile;  in  each  of  which  places  I 
visited  organizations  for  the  blind,  or  discussed  mutual  problems  with 
workers  for  the  blind.  I  also  had  a  few  hours  in  Buenos  Aires  and  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  these  were  merely  as  I  passed  through  on  my  itinerary. 

Participation  in  an  international  conference  for  the  blind  leaves  one 
with  the  Idealization  that  most  of  the  problems  of  the  blind  are  very 
similar  all  over  the  world.  Not  that  they  are  being  handled  in  the  same 
ways,  for  social  conditions  vary  very  much;  moreover,  since  many  of  the 
programs  in  Latin  America  are  quite  young,  some  of  the  things  being  at- 
tempted are  "old  stuff"  or  even  obsolescent  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
particularly  true,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  in  preventive  measures. 

However,  it  would  be  quite  false  to  suppose  that  workers  for  the 
blind  in  Latin  America  are  behind  those  in  North  America,  or  elsewhere, 
in  their  thinking.  From  some  of  the  papers  I  heard  read,  and  from  con- 
versations I  had  with  the  Delegates  and  Observers,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  needs  of  blind  children  are  very  clearly  understood,  even  though  the 
programs  designed  to  meet  these  needs  may  not  yet  be  fully  developed. 

I  was  pleased  to  notice  the  recognition  given  to  the  social  ju'oblems  of 
the  blind,  and  to  their  emotional  needs.  Vocationally  and  academically, 
the  school  programs  seem  to  be  on  a  par  with  European  schools.  There 
was  an  awareness  that  blind  children  can  sometimes  be  educated  in  public 
schools,  and  there  was  also  considerable  doubt,  on  the  part  of  many,  that 
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Delegates  attending  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Sao 
Paulo,  Brasil,  June  11-17,  1954, 
included  (I.  to  r.)  Robert 
Kuepfer,  Chile;  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse,  Eric  T.  Boulter 
and  Clara  Langerhans,  U.S.A.; 
Beatriz  Castillo,  Peru;  and 
Manuel  Hernandez,  Puerto 
Rico. 


this  plan  was  as  good  in  practice  as  it  was  in  theory.  There  was  clear 
recognition  that  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public  was  the  chief  stum- 
bling-block to  the  progress  of  blind  boys  and  girls  after  leaving  school.  In 
some  countries  at  least,  a  clearer  recognition  by  the  public  of  the  problems 
involved  seems  to  be  urgently  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  greater  help 
from  the  Government  in  establishing  and  enlarging  programs. 

As  far  as  I  could  learn,  no  country  has  enough  schools,  or  schools  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  handle  all  the  blind  children  there  are.  Indeed,  in 
most  countries  if  not  in  all  there  is  not  a  reliable  record  of  the  number  of 
blind  children.  While  there  are  some  very  fine  schools  which  are  well 
equipped  and  have  specially -trained  staffs,  the  shortage  of  trained  teachers 
is  also  a  serious  problem.  On  the  whole  the  schools  seem  to  be  reasonably 
well  supplied  with  braille  materials,  but  the  talking  book  has  not  yet  made 
any  appreciable  impression  upon  the  countries  to  our  south. 


The  placement  of  the  blind  in  "regular"  employment  rather  than 
in  sheltered  workshops,  though  generally  accepted  as  a  desirable  pro- 
cedure, has  not  got  very  far  yet,  though  some  progress  is  being  made. 
Such  placement  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  restricted  to  men.  The  future 
of  blind  girls  graduating  from  the  schools  is  not  at  all  good  at  present. 
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One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  work  for  the  blind  in  Latin  America 
is  the  great  part  played  by  Service  Organizations,  such  as  the  Lions  Clubs 
in  Panama,  Ecuador,  and  other  countries,  and  the  Junior  League  of  Mexico 
City.  These  organizations  provide  invaluable  initiative,  and  supplement 
the  governmental  programs.  The  work  of  these  groups  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  public  education,  but  is  by  no  means  confined  to  such  activities. 
The  Junior  League  of  Mexico  City,  for  example,  has  a  Printing  Press 
and  Library,  as  well  as  a  Workshop  for  Blind  Girls,  and  has  contracted 
to  operate  the  Govei'nment's  Workshop  for  Men.  There  are  also  some  out- 
standing individuals  in  several  countries  who,  without  the  support  of  a 
service  organization,  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  well-being  of  the 
blind.  Among  these  Mr.  Arturo  AL  Edwards  of  Santiago,  Chile,  is  out- 
standing. 

The  influence  of  the  Lnited  States  of  America  in  work  for  the  blind 
is  apparent  throughout  South  America.  'Helen  Keller  recently  visited 
some  of  these  countries,  and  seems  to  have  had  great  success  in  arousing 
public  interest.  Her  visit,  sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  may  well  prove  to  be  a  turning  point  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  Latin  America.  The  assistance  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind  is  apparent  in  many  ways,  including,  of  course,  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Conference  in  Sao  Paulo.  Many  organizations  paid 
tribute  to  the  assistance  the  Foundation  gives  them. 

In  the  important  matter  of  teacher  training,  the  United  States  has 
also  played  a  notable  part.  Many  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  schools  have 
been  members  of  our  own  Harvard  Course,  or  haA^e  attended  the  teacher 
training  program  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind.  I  was  happy  to  see  the  Perkins  Brailler  in  very  widespread  use, 
and  to  hear  many  good  things  said  about  it.  I  also  listened  to  the  familiar 
story  that  more  of  them  are  needed.  In  several  places  also,  I  saw  material 
provided  by  the  American  Printing  House  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Since  education  for  normal  children  is  qtiite  inadequate  in  many  areas 
of  South  and  Central  America,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  education  of 
the  blind  has  not  yet  reached  a  satisfactory  level.  However,  with  tlie 
many  fine  people  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  here,  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  pessimism.  Few  of  us,  I  am  sure,  anywhere  in  the  world,  feel  that 
the  best  answers  have  yet  been  found  to  many  questions  which  arise  in 
educating  blind  youth;  and  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  these  answers  will 
come  to  us  from  Latin  America. 


1954  AAIB  CONVENTION 

DURING  THE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  27-JULY  1,  educators  in  our  field 
met  for  the  Forty  Second  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Batavia. 

Perkins  was  represented  at  this  Convention  by  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  members  of  its  staff,  probably  the  largest  representation  from  any 
single  school  or  organization.  Those  serving  on  special  committees  or  with 
leadership  responsibilities,  included:  Mr.  Edward  Waterhouse,  Director, 
who  served  as  a  member  of  the  AAIB  Policy  Committee  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Smith,  Principal,  Co-Chairman  of  the  Principal's  and  Guidance  section. 
Others  holding  positions  of  responsibility  included:  Mr.  Anthony  Acker- 
man,  Chairman,  Language  Arts;  Miss  Harriet  Phillips,  Chairman,  Pre- 
school, Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades;  Mr.  Nelson  Coon,  Chairman, 
Library  section;  Mr.  William  Heisler,  Member,  Board  of  Directors;  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Hayes,  who  presented  a  paper  on  the  topic  of  mental  testing. 

Active  also  in  the  workshop  sessions  were :  Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  Miss 
Shirley  Drucker,  Miss  Clara  Pratt,  Miss  Frances  McGaw,  Mrs.  Vesta  Coon, 
Miss  Helena  Drake,  Miss  Betty  Nye,  Miss  Elsie  Parmenter,  Miss  Gertrude 
Harlow,  Miss  Evelyn  Kaufman,  Mr.  William  Howat,  Mr.  Sidney  Durfee, 
Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Stella  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Sina  Waterhouse,  Mr.  Carl 
Davis,  Mrs.  Jane  Davis,  Mrs.  Lucretia  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Mary  Hunt  and 
Mrs.  Marion  Kimball. 


Assembled  on  the  steps 
of  the  new  Batavia 
School  are  all  but  a  few 
of  the  delegates  from 
Perkins  to  the  conven- 
.    tion  of  the  A.A.I.B. 
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The  Convention  followed  the  workshop  plan  of  organization  that 
was  established  at  the  1952  meeting  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Two  new 
workshop  groups  were  added:  for  Houseparents  and  Piano  Technicians. 
Both  of  these  groups  were  well  attended  and  seemed  worthy  additions  to 
our  Organization. 

Reports  from  those  attending  the  workshops  indicated  that  they  were 
well  organized  and  seemed  to  accomplish  worthwhile  objectives.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  this  sharing  of  professional  thinking  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  bringing  about  improvements  in  our  school  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  workshop  activity,  there  was  considerable  work 
accomplished  by  the  special  committees  of  our  Organization. 

The  AAIB  Policy  Committee  presented  the  results  of  its  work  in  the 
form  of  a  preliminary  report  entitled,  "Statement  of  Policy  for  the  AAIB." 
This  was  approved  and  accepted  by  the  membership,  pending  the  sub- 
mission of  the  final  report. 

Another  interesting  report  was  that  presented  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ash- 
croft,  the  recently  appointed  Director  of  Research  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind.  In  it  Mr.  Ashcroft  informed  us  of  the  many  prob- 
lems in  educational  research  that  are  being  conducted  within  our  field. 

Dr.  Edward  Schlessinger,  Child  Development  Specialist  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health,  presented  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
current  status  of  retrolental  fibroplasia,  which  according  to  the  speaker, 
still  presents  a  paramount  medical  problem.  Indications  are,  however, 
that  progress  is  being  made  in  controlling  this  dread  disease. 

The  Convention  was  not  "all  work  and  no  play."  Opportunities  were 
provided  for  members  to  get  together  socially  and  to  have  fun.  Many  took 
advantage  of  the  conducted  tours  that  were  made  available  by  our  host, 
including  a  trip  to  famed  Niagara  Falls. 

The  success  of  the  1954  AAIB  Convention  was  the  result  of  many 
hours  of  careful  planning  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  and 
their  committees.  To  these  many  workers  we  offer  our  congratulations  for 
a  job  well  done!  And  to  Superintendent  Eber  Palmer  and  his  staff  we 
express  our  sincere  appreciation  for  the  excellent  facilities  they  provided 
and  for  their  warm  hospitality. 

William  T.  Heisler 
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Child  in  a  Manger 

THE  YEAR  1954  IS  DRAWING  TO  A  CLOSE.  It  has  been  a  very 
eventful  one  for  us.  We  may  look  back  upon  it  from  the  future 
and  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  years  in  the  history 
of  our  work. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  overcoming  retrolental  fibroplasia. 
It  may  well  be  that  victory  over  this  disease  is  assured  through  the  devel- 
opments of  the  last  twelve  months. 

Internationally,  in  Conferences  in  South  America  and  in  the  first 
World  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  in 
Paris  increased  understanding  and  new  enthusiasm  were  demonstrated, 
which  certainly  should  have  far-reaching  effects. 

Nationally,  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  is 
growing  faster  than  at  any  time  in  its  history.  There  is  a  new  determina- 
tion to  get  at  the  root  of  our  problems,  and  find  ways  to  their  solution. 

As  we  approach  the  year's  end,  and  indulge  in  inevitable  stock-taking, 
how  fortunate  it  is  that  in  our  path  we  come  across  a  Child  in  a  Manger. 
Were  this  not  so,  we  might  forget  that  there  is  still  vastly  far  more  to  do 
than  has  yet  been  done. 

All  the  victories  we  record,  whether  medical  or  legal  or  organizational, 
are  of  small  importance  to  us  without  accompanying  victories  of  the  human 
spirit.  Triumphs  of  wisdom  and  humility  that  overcome  professional  pride 
and  dogmatic  theory;  human  affection  and  tolerance  that  accept  every- 
one, whether  handicapped  or  not,  as  members  of  the  same  human  family; 
of  such  as  these  are  the  ingredients  of  progress.  We  need  so  greatly  the 
Christmas  Message  of  Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  Toward  Men. 

Edward    J.    Waterhouse,    Director 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 


THE  HAYES  FAMILY 

THE  SEPTEMBER  ISSUE  OF  CURRENT  BIOGRAPHY,  published 
by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  tells  the  life  stories  of  Samuel 
Perkins  Hayes  and  Samuel  Perkins  Hayes,  Jr.  This  unusual  example 
of  a  father  and  son  appearing  simultaneously  in  Current  Biography  is  M^ell 
timed  in  both  instances.  Samuel  Hayes,  Jr.  has  recently  been  appointed 
first  Director  of  the  important  Foundation  for  Research  on  Human  Be- 
havior, at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Our  own  Dr.  Hayes  reaches  a  noteworthy  stage  in  his  career  on  his 
eightieth  birthday,  December  17,  1954.  Dr.  Hayes'  birthday  is  the  day 
School  closes  for  Christmas  vacation,  and  comes  in  the  middle  of  the 
busiest  period  of  our  School  year.  Shortly  after  we  all  return  in  January 
we  will  hold  a  delayed  birthday  celebration  in  his  honor. 

Dr.  Hayes'  contribution  to  the  education  of  the  blind  is  quite  unique. 
The  March  issue  of  the  Lantern  Avill  be  devoted  in  large  measure  to  a 
record  of  his  accomplishments. 

All  of  us  at  Perkins  wish  you  a  very  Happy  Birthday,  Dr.  Hayes. 


PERKINS  PARTICIPATION 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  of  the  Blind 
is  organized  into  seventeen  different  sections  for  Workshop  con- 
ferences. The  officers  of  these  conferences  are  appointed  by  its 
members  at  the  biennial  conventions.  At  the  1954  Convention  in  Batavia, 
New  York,  four  of  the  Workshop  Chairmen  were  members  of  the  Perkins 
Staff.  Mr.  Anthony  Ackerman  of  Language  Arts,  Mr.  Nelson  Coon  of 
Library,  Miss  Harriet  M.  Phillips  of  Pre-School,  Kindergarten,  and 
Primary;  and  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Smith  of  a  group  to  consider  problems  of 
Principals  and  Guidance.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Smith,  all  there  were 
re-elected  to  a  further  term  of  office;  and,  in  addition,  Mrs.  Vesta  Coon 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Commercial  Arts  group,  and  Mr.  William 
Howat,  Chairman  of  the  Industrial  Arts  group.  Thus,  for  the  next  bien- 
nium,  five  of  these  important  A¥orkshop  committees  have  chairmen  from 
our  staff. 

In  addition,  the  Director  was  re-appointed  by  the  President  to  serve 
on  the  Policy  Committee,  and  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Regional  Workshops. 
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DR.  AUGUSTUS  THORNDIKE 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CORPORATION  of 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  held 
on  November  1,  1954,  Dr.  Augustus  Thorndike  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, to  succeed  Mr.  Warren  Motley  who  at  his  own  request  was  not  a 
candidate  for  re-election. 

Dr.  Thorndike  was  born  in  Boston  in  1896,  and  is  the  son  of  a  surgeon 
of  the  same  name.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1918,  and  studied  at 
the  Medical  School.  He  was  an  interne  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
and  took  a  year  of  special  study  in  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Returning  to 
Boston  he  became  a  surgeon  at  the  New  England  Baptist  Hospital,  a 
consultant  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  surgeon  at  the  Milton  Hos- 
pital, and  lecturer  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

He  entered  Army  Service  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  and  rose 
rapidly  from  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant  to  that  of  Colonel  and  Com- 
manding Officer  of  General  Hospital  No.  42.  For  his  services  he  was 
awarded  the  Badge  of  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

In  1944,  during  World  War  II,  he  was  Director  of  a  Divisional  Pre- 
conditioning Center  under  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General.  War  services 
ended,  he  returned  to  practice  in  Boston,  and  to  be  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aid  Services  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Concluded  on  page  8 
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The 

Story 

behind 

our 

Christmas 

Concerts 


AS  THIS  ISSUE  OF  THE  LANTERN  GOES  TO  PRESS,  choruses 
in  l)oth  the  Upper  and  Lower  Schools  are  completing  preparations 
for  our  annual  Christmas  Carol  Concerts.  Our  records  do  not  show 
just  when  the  custom  of  giving  public  Christmas  concerts  began  at  Perkins, 
but  there  is  nobody  around  here  who  seems  to  remember  the  time  when 
they  were  not  given. 

The  uniformly  high  quality  of  this  work  is  no  accident.  Not  only  does 
it  result  from  many  hours  of  careful  rehearsing,  almost  from  the  moment 
that  school  opens  each  September,  but  it  is  a  product  of  the  thorough 
music  training  which  continues  throughout  the  year,  and  which  begins  with 
children  several  years  before  they  are  old  enough  to  perform  in  public. 

Probably  the  old  belief  that  loss  of  sight  brought  with  it  a  compensat- 
ing superior  skill  in  music,  is  now  held  by  very  few  people.  Some  of  our 
children  have  native  talent  well  above  the  average,  many  do  not;  but 
most  of  our  children  enjoy  the  music  training  they  get  here,  and,  undoubt- 
edly, learn  to  make  good  use  of  whatever  ability  they  have. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  we  have  many  evidences  of  the  versatile  nature 
of  our  musicians.   The  public  is  familiar  with  the  Christmas  music  taught 
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here,  most  of  which  is, 
of  course,  of  a  serious 
nature.  But  much  of  the 
music  we  hear  is  very 
gay,  inchiding  dance 
music. 

At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  is  music  of  high 
emotional  content,  such 
as  we  heard  last  spring 
when  some  of  the  older 
pupils  performed  "The 
Lowland  Sea,"  a  modern 
operetta  by  Alec  Wilder. 
The  principals  showed 
themselves  well  able  to 
convey  the  tragic  feel- 
ings of  a  girl  who  be- 
lieved her  lover  to  be 
drowned  at  sea;  and  all 
the  sadness  when  he  re- 
turned to  find  her  mar- 
ried to  a  widower,  and  step-mother  of  a  happy  growing  family. 

An  outstanding  activity  of  the  music  department  is  the  Perkins  Glee 
Club.  It  is  composed  of  ten  boys  and  ten  girls  chosen  for  outstanding 
choral  ability  and  for  their  daily  contribution  to  the  musical  life  of  the 
school.  It  is  limited  to  Senior  High  School  pupils  which  creates  a  healthy 
competitive  membership  as  all  have  an  incentive  based  upon  meritorious 
performance. 

The  Glee  Club  is  a  large  contributing  factor  in  the  enrichment  of 
social  and  cultural  values  in  the  lives  of  the  students  involved,  as  a  number 
of  concerts  are  given  outside  the  school  each  year  for  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions. These  concerts  serve  a  dual  purpose.  They  provide  programs  of 
high  calibre  which  adds  to  public  understanding  of  what  blind  people  can 
do,  and  they  provide  additional  social  contacts  for  our  children.  The  essence 
of  our  Glee  Club  program  is  the  fact  that  music,  if  approached  correctly 
and  performed  on  a  w^orthwhile  basis,  can  be  fun. 

Not  all  our  music  training  is  vocal,  of  course,  for  much  of  our  attention 
is  given  to  instruments  and  to  music  theory. 
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THE  OPENING  DOORS 

By  Lois  T.  Henderson 

IN  RECENT  YEARS,  A  NUMBER  OF  PARENTS  have  attempted  to 
write   about  their  experiences  with   their  handicapped   children.    This 
book  by  Mrs.  Lois  Henderson  tells  the  story  of  her  son's  first  eight 
years  without  sight,  and  does  it  unusually  well. 

Mrs.  Henderson  has  the  advantage  of  being  an  experienced  writer,  and 
so  she  has  been  able  to  tell  her  story  simply  and  undramatically.  She  has 
a  rare  gift  for  selection.  It  must  have  been  very  difficult  for  her  to  choose 
from  all  of  the  material  of  eight  years  the  happenings  which  have  lasting 
significance,  and  to  do  it  without  giving  any  suggestion  that  this  is  a  text 
book  or  a  case  study.  She  writes  as  a  mother,  and  evidently  intends  her 
book  to  be  for  the  layman.  She  uses  none  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  educator, 
the  social  worker,  or  the  psychologist.  She  seems  to  shun  any  thought  of 
being  a  specialist;  except  in  so  far  as  every  mother  is  a  specialist. 

If  Mrs.  Henderson  had  any  structural  plan  in  writing,  she  is  wise 
enough  not  to  reveal  it.  If  there  is  a  theme  which  underlies  the  story,  that 
theme  is  human  relationships. 

The  boy  David,  of  course,  is  not  an  isolated  individual,  but  a  part  of 
a  family  and  a  community,  and  so  how  he  affects  others  and  how  others 
afi'ect  him  are  part  of  this  story.  But  Mrs.  Henderson  doesn't  stop  at  his 
problem  alone,  for  she  realizes  that  his  blindness  also  affects  human  rela- 
tions between  others.  Not  only  is  his  world  a  different  one  from  what  it 
would  have  been  if  he  had  had  sight,  but  so  is  the  w^orld  in  which  Mother 
and  Dad  now  find  themselves.  There  are  new  relationships  created  between 
father  and  mother,  ,and  between  them  and  their  parents  and  in-laws,  and 
their  friends  and  their  neighbors. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  we  find  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  relation- 
ships to  understand  is  that  between  the  parents  and  physicians.  Not  all 
these  relationships  were  unpleasant.  If  this  were  the  universal  experience, 
we  would  be  tempted  to  sympathize  with  all  ophthalmologists  who  have 
the  painful  responsibility  of  telling  a  mother  that  her  child  will  never  see, 
and  accept  a  display  of  brusqueness  as  perhaps  inevitable.  However,  many 
doctors,  including  some  who  dealt  with  the  Hendersons,  display  so  deep 
an  understanding  of  parental  emotions,  that  even  the  most  hopeless  physical 
verdict  concerning  their  children  can  be  made  without  producing  despair. 
Some  of  Mrs.  Henderson's  experiences  leave  the  reader  filled  with  admira- 
tion for  the  busy  doctor  who  still  has  time  to  remember  that  kindness  is 
sometimes  his  most  potent  medicine.  It  is  these  men  who  point  up  by 
contrast  the  extraordinary  human   failures   among  other   physicians   who 
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may,  indeed,  be  equally  competent  in  the  more  impersonal  side  of  their 
responsibilities. 

Mrs.  Henderson  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  David's  blindness 
brought  sorrow  to  the  whole  family.  There  are  times  when  grief  becomes 
critical,  times  when  it  is  merely  a  dull  ache,  and  times  when  it  recedes 
into  the  background.  It  is  desirable  that  those  who  work  with  blind  chil- 
dren, particularly  those  who  do  not  begin  dealing  with  them  until  they 
have  got  out  of  infancy,  to  remember  the  scars,  hidden  perhaps,  but  never 
entirely  healed,  in  the  emotions  of  the  family.  Because  it  is  so  easy  to 
blame  any  child's  inadequacies  upon  his  parents,  and  all  the  more  so  if 
he  is  handicapped,  THE  OPENING  DOORS  should  provide  a  useful  lesson 
for  teachers  of  blind  children,  though  I  suspect  Mrs.  Henderson  intended 
her  story  mainly  as  a  guide  for  other  parents. 

As  David  grows,  there  are  other  groups  into  which  he  moves;  there 
are  some  children  who  accept  him  easily,  and  some  who  don't.  Acceptance 
of  a  child,  even  with  full  vision,  is  not  usually  universal,  but,  undoubtedly, 
the  handicap  of  blindness  complicated  matters.  Fortunately  for  David, 
his  parents  do  not  seem  to  have  had  a  demanding  attitude  on  society  on 
his  behalf.  There  is  pride  and  joy  when  he  makes  playmates;  there  is,  no 
doubt,  some  sadness,  but  not  bitterness,  when  he  doesn't. 

Such  a  story,  of  course,  tells  more  about  the  parents  than  about  the 
child.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  passage  in  the  book  describes  the  almost 
instantaneous  surrender  of  Al  and  Lois  Henderson  to  the  charms  of  a  newly 
adopted  daughter,  Mary  Sue. 

'The  nurse  came  towards  us  holding  a  small  noisy  bundle  in  her 
arms.   In  a  minute  we  were  looking  down  into  the  crying  red  face. 

The  baby  was  so  brand  new,  so  red,  and  so  bundled  up,  that  I  wasn't 
sure  for  a  second  whether  or  not  she  was  pretty,  but  Al  fell  instant  victim 
to  her  charms.  Tsn't  she  precious,'  he  whispered,  and  without  conscious 
thought  or  effort,  I  think  he  loved  her.  Then  the  nurse  put  her  in  my  arms. 
Mary  Sue  stopped  crying  and  she  opened  her  eyes.  As  the  tiny  face  un- 
puckered,  I  could  see  she  was  a  lovely  baby.  In  that  brief  moment  she 
became  mine  as  completely,  as  wholly,  as  though  I  had  borne  her." 

Not  everyone  can  accept  new  relationships  so  spontaneously,  so  whole- 
heartedly. The  parents  of  a  handicapped  child  are  constantly  called  upon 
to  do  just  this,  though  of  course  not  often  to  such  an  intimate  degree. 
There  are  great  demands  put  upon  them  to  accept  unimagined  problems 
without  fear  or  doubt,  and  to  attempt  their  solution  without  hurting  either 
themselves  or  their  blind  child,  or  a  third  party.  Not  only  quick  thinking 
but  quick  feeling  is  constantly  in  demand. 
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Not,  of,  course,  that  ]\Irs.  Henderson  made  no  mistakes,  but  her  book 
gives  the  impression  of  a  resilient  nature  which  doesn't  allow  mistakes  to 
become  overwhelming  in  importance.  And  beside  her  and  around  her  one 
feels  at  all  times  the  invaluable  support  of  husband  and  family. 

The  book  is  wonderfully  free  of  theories.  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
dogmatic  remark.  David  is  not  set  up  as  an  example,  nor  as  a  typical 
blind  boy.  He  is  just  described  as  what  he  is.  His  mother  realizes  that 
in  many  ways  he  doesn't  do  as  well  as  other  blind  children  she  knows.  For 
months  she  endured  the  ordeal  so  many  parents  do  of  seeing  their  hand- 
icapped child  fall  further  and  further  behind  in  the  scale  of  maturity,  until 
she  is  almost  overwhelmed  with  fear  that  he  is  mentally  retarded.  But, 
as  is  so  frequently  the  case  with  blind  children,  the  retardation  was  only 
temporary,  and  the  child  who  didn't  speak  until  months  later  than  he 
should,  and  who  learned  to  walk  quite  late,  catches  up  with  his  age  level 
in  due  course,  and  proves  in  many  ways  to  J3e  superior.  Through  this  ordeal 
she  is  supported,  as  is  also  so  frequently  true  with  other  parents  of  blind 
children,  by  the  encouragement  of  a  blind  adult  who  perhaps  may  have  no 
more  wisdom  than  scores  of  seeing  friends,  but  who  can  speak  with  the 
comforting  voice  of  experience  at  a  time  when  nothing  else  is  half  so  badly 
needed. 

This  book,  of  course,  has  no  ending  as  David  is  still  growing,  but  it 
is  not  incomplete.  Whatever  his  future  may  be,  his  first  eight  years  can 
never  be  denied  him,  and  these  were  good  years  such  as  any  parent  could 
wish  for  his  children,  and  far,  far  better  than  many  parents  are  able  to 
provide.   There  is  much  wisdom  in  these  parents.   David  is  a  lucky  lad. 


Dr.  AUGUSTUS  THORNDIKE 

Continued  jrom  page   3 

Dr.  Thorndike  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  year  ago,  and 
has  shown  a  keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  School.  He  has  shown 
particular  interest  in  the  health  problems  of  our  pupils,  and  is  participating 
in  a  thorough  plan  for  the  evaluation  of  our  deaf-blind  pupils,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Children's  Medical  Center  and  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic 
of  Northwestern  University. 

The  following  Trustees  were  re-elected:  Mr.  John  W.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Samuel  Cabot,  Jr.,  Mr.  David  Cheever,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Danielson, 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Leviseur,  Mr.  Warren  INIotley, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Saltonstall. 

Mr.  Ralph  Lowell  was  re-elected  Vice  President.  The  following  Officers 
were  also  re-elected:  Mr.  Raljih  B.  Williams,  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Waterhouse,  Secretary. 
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Dr.  Hayes  and  his  Work 

THE  Eightieth  Birthday  of  Dr.  Samuel  Perkins  Hayes  was 
on  December  17,  1954.  This  is  an  appropriate  occasion  to  review 
his  ahnost  forty  years  of  intensive  study  of  the  psychology  of 
blindness. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  what  he  has  done  and  what  it  means  to 
blind  people  and  their  families  and  friends  is  contained  inside  this  Lantern. 

His  outstanding  accomplishment  is  that  he  has  established  beyond 
question  that  the  intellectual  ability  of  blind  people  is  on  a  level  equal 
to  that  of  the  seeing.  His  success  has  been  a  peculiarly  personal  one, 
for  while  he  has  received  the  energetic  support  of  many  associates  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  throughout  the  years,  this  has  usually  resulted  from 
his  success  in  imparting  to  others  his  own  self-effacing,  but  untiring,  en- 
thusiasm. Among  all  who  have  participated  in  this  program,  he  seems 
least  aware  of  his  unquestioned  position  as  leader. 

Dr.  Hayes  was  almost  the  first  person  to  apply  scientific  methods 
in  an  attempt  to  replace  popular  opinion  about  the  blind  with  proven 
facts.  Much  of  this  work  has  necessarily  been  along  coldly  statistical 
lines,  but  this  has  never  overshadowed  the  humanitarian  interests  in- 
volved in  his  search  for  knowledge. 

Few  things  are  more  impersonal  than  the  distribution  curves  of  In- 
telligence Quotients  that  illustrate  the  results  of  his  life's  work,  but  surely 
there  are  few  people  who  possess  so  many  of  the  human  attributes  that 
we  associate  with  the  heart  rather  than  the  head. 

May  he  long  continue  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  blind. 


Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind. 
Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 


Samuel  Perkins  Hayes 


Photograph  by  Carl  J.  Davis  —  January,  1955 


TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Edward  J.  Waterhouse 

THERE  ARE  FEW  SPECIAL  FIELDS  OF  WORK  for  the  blind 
which  are  so  completely  associated  with  the  career  of  one  man  as 
that  of  Mental  Measurements  with  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes.  While 
many  other  psychologists  have  experimented  on  single  subjects  involving 
blindness,  returning  thereafter  to  more  general  fields,  Dr.  Hayes  has  con- 
centrated his  efforts  for  almost  forty  years  (1916-1955)  on  his  chosen 
subject. 

The  careful  adaptation  of  tests  in  use  with  seeing  children  to  make 
ohem  applicable  to  the  blind,  the  enlistment  of  the  interest  and  support 
of  the  staffs  of  various  schools  for  the  'blind,  the  training  of  testers,  the 
patient  amassing  of  test  results,  the  long  slow  task  of  tabulation  and 
correlation  that  was  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  results,  the  evalua- 
tion both  of  the  tests  and  the  testing  techniques,  the  remodification  of 
tests  where  necessary,  the  administration  of  countless  individual  tests; 
these  activities,  among  others,  have  resulted  in  invaluable  information 
concerning  the  blind  as  a  group,  and  in  the  development  of  well-proven 
techniques  which  can  be  safely  used  to  measure  individuals.  The  volume 
of  labor  has  been  tremendous,  and  its  quality  and  accuracy  of  the  high- 
est caliber. 

Thanks  largely  to  Dr.  Hayes,  it  is  now  well  established  that  intel- 
lectually the  blind  are  a  normal  group,  varying  in  much  the  same  pro- 
portions as  the  seeing,  from  high  to  average  to  low  ability.  This  dis- 
proves early  popular  theories  which  associated  blindness  with  mental 
deficiency,  and  even  with  insanity.  Unfortunately,  these  theories  still 
persist  in  some  quarters.  Surprisingly,  they  are  held  by  many  physicians 
who,  one  feels,  should  be  better  informed.  In  the  end,  facts  can  always 
be  counted  upon  to  displace  fallacies,  and  the  time  is  surely  approaching 
when  blind  persons  will  no  longer  suffer  from  this  undeserved  stigma. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Hayes'  work  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  recent 
3^ears  when  blindness  struck  so  ruthlessh''  in  the  cradles  of  many  pre- 
maturely-'born  babies.  The  shock  of  blindness  in  a  child  is  bad  enough 
in  itself  for  a  parent  to  stand,  but  the  fear  that  this  blindness  means 
mental  deficiency  is  even  greater.  Some  doctors  who,  apparently,  were 
not  aware  of  Dr.  Hayes'  findings  for  the  blind  as  a  whole,  gave  parents 
some  alarmingly  inaccurate  predictions  about  this  particular  group.  As 
many  of  these  children  grew  older  they  were  given  the  Interim  Hayes- 
Binet  Intelligence  Test  for  the  Blind,  and  it  was  shown,  as  with  children 
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blinded  in  other  ways,  their  spread  of  intelligence  was  the  same  as  for 
the  seeing. 

Perkins  has  been  closely  associated  with  Dr.  Hayes's  work  for  the 
blind  ever  since  it  began.  Our  pupils  were  among  the  first  to  be  tested. 
While  he  was  still  head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College  he  made  frequent  trips  to  Watertown  and  to  the  0  verb  rook  School 
in  Philadelphia  as  consultant  to  both  Schools.  He  lectured  to  our  first 
"Harvard  Class"  in  1920,  and  has  done  so  to  every  subsequent  class. 

In  1940  Dr.  Hayes  joined  the  Perkins  faculty,  and  he  and  Mrs. 
Hayes  came  into  residence  on  the  campus.  He  headed  the  Department 
of  Personnel  and  Research,  and  took  an  increasingly  large  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  our  Teacher  Training  program.  In  1945  he  was  appointed 
a  lecturer  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  of  Harvard  University. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by,  the  results  of  Dr.  Hayes's  tests  have 
played  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the  organization  of  our  program. 
In  addition  to  the  mental  ages  of  pupils,  we  have  been  provided  with 
annual  measures  of  achievement  of  all  pupils  from  the  fourth  through  the 
ninth  grades,  together  with  much  helpful  data  on  aptitudes  and  interests. 
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These  data,  together  with  the  observation  of  the  teaching  and  Cot- 
tage Staffs,  have  supplied  us  with  a  fairly  complete  picture  of  each  child 
at  different  stages  of  his  growth.  Dr.  Hayes  has  helped  us  to  interpret 
these  results,  warning  us  against  too  much  reliance  on  any  one  item,  but 
helping  us  to  weigh  all  the  available  facts.  Human  nature  defies  com- 
plete analysis,  but  whatever  objective  data  we  have  helps  us  to  make 
intelligent  plans  for  a  child.  The  different  measurements  sometimes  re- 
enforce  one  another,  as  with  a  boy  who  has  a  high  IQ  and  who  makes 
consistently  high  scores  in  Achievement  Tests.  Sometimes  the  picture  is 
conflicting,  and  a  pupil  makes  poor  progress  in  spite  of  an  apparently 
superior  mental  age.  This  sometimes  indicates  the  need  for  help  from  a 
specialist  to  explain  the  situation,  and  the  pupil  may  find  in  remedial 
work  or  psychotherapy  the  solution  to  problems  which  might  not  have 
been  suspected  without  the  test  results  to  point  them  out.  Without  the 
information  available  to  us  our  grade  placements  certainly  would  be  less 
satisfactory,  and  our  pupils  would  make  many,  unrealistic  vocational 
plans.  Even  with  these  data,  mistakes  are  possible.  Each  year,  however, 
we  learn  a  little  more  from  the  accumulating  facts  in  our  test  records, 
and  we  strive  to  improve  our  judgment  proportionately.  This  is  a  program 
which  probably  has  no  ending,  but  the  results  to  date  seem  so  substantial 
that  we  can  afford  to  pause  and  take  stock,  and  express  our  deep  thanks 
to  Dr.  Hayes  for  his  monumental  accomplishments. 


THE  WHITE  CANE  AND  THE  BLIND  TEENAGER 

(We  are   ojten  asked  what   our  attitude    is  toward   teaching    Travel   Technique.    The 
following  extract  from  a  Chapel  Talk  given  recently  outlines  Perkins'  present  position.) 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  DEBATED  SUBJECTS  among  educators  of 
blind  youth  is  the  teaching  of  Travel  Technique.   It  is  controversial 
not  only  because  seeing  educators  widely  vary  in  opinions   about 
it,  but  because  of  the  strong  and  sometimes  extreme  attitudes  of  blind 
people  themselves. 

Whatever  the  attitude  may  have  been  elsewhere,  the  blind  youth  of 
New  England  have,  on  the  whole,  spurned  the  use  of  the  cane  in  the 
past.    Their  voiced  opinions  have  included  these: 

1.  I  don't  need  a  cane.  I  know  lots  of  blind  adults  who  get  around 
well  without  one,  and  I  expect  to  do  the  same. 

2.  A  cane  is  a  traditional  symbol  of  blindness,  tap-tap-tap. 

3.  A  cane  makes  one  more  conspicuous  than  ever. 


4.  I  can  manage  well  without  a  cane  except  at  bad  street  crossings, 
and  I  wouldn't  cross  those  without  someone's  help  even  if  I  had  a  cane, 
so  the  cane  doesn't  increase  my  independence. 

5.  ]\Iuch  of  the  time  a  cane  is  a  nuisance  to  carry,  especially  the 
long  type. 

6.  I  have  never  had  an  accident  without  a  cane,  and,  if  I  go  on 
being  careful,  I'll  manage  safely. 

I  am  not  going  to  repudiate  any  of  those  arguments.  Under  certain 
conditions,  no  doubt  every  one  of  them  is  valid.  Many  totally  blind 
persons,  including  some  of  our  own  staff  members,  are  amazingly  successful 
in  navigating  alone  under  all  sorts  of  circumstances.  However,  although 
we  may  marvel  at  their  skill  and  admire  their  courage,  we  may  not  be 
altogether  convinced  that  a  cane  would  not  help  them  do  even  better. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  this  Cjuestion,  and  here  are  some 
contrary  opinions  expressed  by  blind  people : 

1.  I  can  travel  faster  and  with  more  safety  with  a  cane  than  with- 
out one. 

2.  I  am  less  conspicuous  with  a  cane  than  if  I  stumble  about  without 
one. 

3.  I  can  manage  without  a  cane  if  I  have  to,  but  it  is  much  less  of 
a  strain  when  I  use  one,  and  I  traA'el  faster  that  way. 

4.  I  wish  I  had  been  taught  a  Cane  Technique  when  I  was  in  school. 

5.  I  used  to  travel  without  a  cane  until  I  fell  off  the  subway  platform. 
A  cane  would  have  saved  me  a  lot  of  pain. 

6.  Perhaps  a  cane  does  make  me  more  conspicuous.  What  of  it!  If 
I  were  afraid  of  people  seeing  I  am  blind  I  had  better  stay  at  home  all 
the  time. 

Which  of  these  attitudes  is  the  right  one?  As  regards  safety,  we 
know  of  no  statistics  to  show,  as  the  airline  and  railroad  companies  do, 
the  accidents  per  mile  of  travel  for  blind  persons  with  or  without  canes. 
Theoretically  at  least,  all  the  safety  arguments  would  seem  to  favor  the 
use  of  the  cane.  Certainly  an  automobile  dri^'er  welcomes  the  warning 
sign  that  a  white  cane  affords  him. 

How  about  ease  and  speed  of  travel?  Again,  we  doubt  if  scientific 
data  are  available,  but  it  does  seem  to  us  to  be  significant  that  many  of 
those  who  prefer  to  travel  unaided  hsivc  had  little  or  no  ex]')erience  with 
a  cane,  and  almost  certainly  no  training  with  one.  As  far  as  we  can  de- 
termine, the  more  training  a  blind  person  has  with  a  cane,  the  more 
strongly  he  advocates  its  use. 
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I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  with  other  Sui)er- 
intendents  of  schools  for  the  blind,  and  find  opinion  among  them  quite 
divided.  A  few  schools  have  made  Cane  Technique  compulsory  for  all 
those  students  who  do  not  have  travel  vision,  including  girls,  and  some 
claim  a  fair  amount  of  success.  Other  Superintendents  have  felt  that  this 
is  the  wrong  approach,  because  the  techniques  being  taught  nowadays 
have  been  developed  for  the  newly  blinded.  There  is  a  feeling  that  mo- 
bility can  best  be  developed  by  encouraging  attention  to  facial  vision 
and  auditory  cues,  and  that  the  possibilities  of  this  approach  far  outweigh 
the  value  of  any  particular  Cane  Technique. 

As  a  seeing  person,  I  have  felt  inadequate  to  decide  these  matters 
and  have  often  consulted  with  blind  people  about  it.  Some  of  their  opinions 
are  listed  above.    Since  he  joined  the  staff,  Mr.  Auch  has  been  studying 
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the  problem,  and  he  has  worked  with  a  number  of  om'  pupils.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  interest  some  of  them  are  showing,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  our 
Director  of  Athletics,  is  now  working  with  Mr.  Auch  to  improve  skills. 
To  begin  with  we  will  work  almost  entirely  with  boys.  Later  we  will  see 
what  should  be  done  for  girls  as  well. 

Our  approach  runs  quite  counter  to  some  current  thinking  among 
workers  for  the  blind  who  believe  that  a  particular  technique  known  as 
the  Valley  Forge  Method  or  the  Hoover  Method  (after  its  soldier  in- 
ventor) has  been  proved  demonstrably  superior  to  any  other.  This  is  the 
use  of  a  long  cane  reaching  high  on  its  user's  chest.  We  are  not  yet  con- 
vinced of  the  unique  merits  of  this  particular  system,  and  for  a  while 
we  will  see  what  results  we  obtain  with  a  less  formalized  approach,  using 
whatever  length  cane  a  pupil  finds  suits  him  best.  We  will  be  guided 
by  results.  We  will  try  to  determine  the  best  method  for  each  individual 
by  trial  and  error  and  hope  eventually  to  determine  the  best  age  for  a 
child  to  begin  training. 

I  doubt  if  anyone  believes  that  a  cane  will  solve  all  travel  problems, 
or  that  everyone  who  is  trained  to  use  it  will  be  entirely  successful. 
No  doubt  the  guide  dog  will  prove  to  be  the  answer  for  some  of  our 
pupils,  and  perhaps  electronic  devices  will  soon  make  both  of  these 
obsolete. 

I  am  sure  we  all  welcome  any  program  which  makes  travel  easier. 
The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  step  has  already  been  taken. 
Opposition  to  giving  the  cane  a  trial  was  so  strong  a  few  years  ago  that 
our  first  attempts  to  give  instruction  with  it  failed.  Now  I  understand 
there  are  quite  a  few  students  who  are  eagerly  learning  and  wish  to  pro- 
ceed further.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  find  it  easy,  but  I  know  you  will 
not  fail  for  lack  of  courage. 

And  now  a  word  to  those  of  our  pupils  who  do  have  travel  vision. 
I  am  told  it  is  they,  rather  than  those  who  lack  travel  vision,  who  are 
lesponsible  for  perpetuating  the  notion  that  the  use  of  a  cane  is  undig- 
nified. I  am  told  that  there  have  been,  and  that  possibly  there  may  still 
be,  some  pupils  with  partial  sight  who  ridicule  the  cane.  Since  none  of 
us  can  tell,  save  the  person  himself,  just  how  much  or  how  little  a  cane 
can  do  for  him,  such  ridicule,  if  it  does  exist,  is  senseless.  Anything  which 
can  increase  mobility  brings  an  increased  chance  of  good  employment, 
greater  opportunities  for  recreation,  a  fuller  life,  greater  independence, 
and  an  enhanced  dignity.  Let  us  all  share  in  making  this  program  a  success. 

E.  J.  W. 
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On  Miss  Keller's  Birthday 

HELEN  KELLER  IS  SEVENTY-FIVE  ON  JUNE  27th.    The  Day 
will  be  noted  widely,  and,  no  doubt,  eloquent  and  well-deserved 
tributes  will  be  paid   to   her   by   famous   people   in  many  lands. 
Proudly,  Perkins  adds  its  voice  to  theirs. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Lantern  Mrs.  Waterhouse  speaks  for  countless 
handicapped  people  in  recording  the  effect  of  Helen  Keller's  story  on 
her  own  life.  In  a  different,  but  perhaps  no  less  important  way.  Miss  Keller 
has  influenced  those  of  us  who  work  for  the  betterment  of  the  blind,  and 
for  this  we  give  her  our  thanks. 

Especially  inspiring  to  teachers  of  the  handicapped  are  Helen  Keller's 
childhood  years  when,  with  Annie  Sullivan,  she  was  literally  grasping  at 
knowledge  with  both  hands,  and  showing  that  even  though  her  eyes  and 
ears  were  useless,  she  had   an  indomitable  individuality. 

Naturally,  at  this  time  our  own  girls  and  boys  particularly  remember 

the  part  that  Annie  Sullivan  played   in   this   great   venture,   for  Annie, 
loo,  was  a  pupil  here  who  achieved  a  most  notable  success  and  carved 
a  proud  niche  for  herself  in  the  history  of  education. 
All   of  us   at  Perkins  wish  Miss  Keller 

MANY  HAPPY  RETURNS  OF  THE  DAY. 
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Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind. 
Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 


Helen  Keller  with  her  dog  Lioness 
(from  a  picture  taken  in  1890  while  at  Perkins) 

HELEN  KELLER'S  EXAMPLE 

By  Sina  F.   Waterhouse 

FEW  PEOPLE,  PERHAPS,  CAN  RECALL  A  PARTICULAR  DAY 
in  their  childhood   which   they  recognize   as    "changing   their   whole 
lives."    Such  a  day  I  can  recall,  and  it  was  when  my  mother  learned 
about   Helen   Keller. 

It  was  a  cold,  sunless  day  in  our  home  in  the  woods  in  northern  Min- 
nesota and  it  is  just  as  clear  to  me  as  thoug'h  it  were  yesterday.  I  do 
not  know  how  old  I  was,  certainly  not  more  than  nine.  It  was  late 
afternoon.  My  mother,  talking  in  her  native  Norwegian,  said,  'T  am  look- 
ing at  a  picture  of  a  girl  called  Helen  Keller,  who  is  deaf  and  blind.    I 
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have  been  reading  her  story  in  'Kvinden  og  Hjemet'.  She  has  been  to 
school  and  is  learning  to  talk." 

There  were  butterflies  in  my  stomach.  A  new  page  in  life  had  been 
tm^ned.  Looking  back  later  I  saw  how  my  vague  yearning  for  knowledge 
turned  almost  overnight  into  a  clear  acceptance  that  eventually  the  things 
a  child  wanted  to  understand  and  to  do  and  to  be  would  all  be  mine. 

So  far,  my  family,  had  not  dared  to  hope  that  I  could  ever  go  to 
school.  My  future  had  appeared  completely  blank.  From  this  day  on, 
all  was  changed.  Persistently  I  asked  my  parents,  "When  do  I  start 
in  school?"  Some'how  and  somewhere  we  all  knew  I  was  going  to  be 
educated.  From  this  time  also  my  parent's  attitude  about  me  changed. 
Quite  simp-ly  they  accepted  the  thought  that  I  would  go  to  school.  After 
all  I  had  only  one  handicap.  From  this  moment  on  there  was  no  thought 
in  any  of  our  minds  that  there  could  be  any  sort  of  failure  for  me.  This 
changed  attitude  had  a  profound  effect  on  my  life.  All  this  would  per- 
haps be  hardly  worth  relating  were  I  not  so  sure  that  there  must  be  many 
other  cases  of  Helen  Keller's  influence   on   handicapped   girls   and   boys. 

Needless  to  say,  Helen  Keller  became  my  heroine,  even  though  for 
some  years  she  was  still  a  vague  and  almost  legendary  figure.  But  the 
unmistakable  fact  of  her  successes  in  learning  was  a  constant  spur  to  me. 
At  eleven  I  was  the  first  pupil  in  the  newly  opened  school  for  the  blind  in 
North  Dakota  where  I  was  taught  to  read.  At  thirteen  I  discovered  my 
first  real  book.  So  far,  I  had  only  encountered  school  Readers.  It  was 
Helen  Keller's  "The  Story  of  My  Life."  Until  I  reached  the  last  page 
I  abandoned  all  other  activities,  neglecting  my  friends  and,  whenever  I 
could,  my  studies  as  well.  When  the  pages  showed  blood  stains  from  my 
worn  fingers,  I  read  through  handkerdhiefs.  I  endured  the  teasing  of  my 
playmates,  and  lived  on  the  mountain  tops  with  Helen  Keller  and  Annie 
Sullivan. 

It  is  good  for  all  young  people  to  have  heroes  and  dream  dreams. 
Many  other  books  and  people  encouraged  me  during  those  years,  but  none 
compared  in  any  measure  with  Helen  Keller  and  her  story.  She  was, 
indeed,  my  "glamour  girl"  whose  inspiration  was  enduring.  Humbly  I 
sought  to  emulate  her. 

All  this  was  decades  ago.  Helen  Keller  at  seventy-five  is  now  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  highly-honored  women  of  all  times.  In- 
numerable people  from  all  walks  of  life  pay  tribute  to  'her  inspiration,  but 
none  of  them  have  been  helped  more  profoundly  than  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  their  parents. 

Most  parents  of  blind  girls   and  boys   in  America  today  expect  an 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  HAND  SKILLS 
was  demonstrated  to  two  thousand  visitors 
at  the  annual  Open  House  in  the  spring. 


The    Museum   staff. 
Nelson    Coon,  and 
Frances  McGaw, 
discussing  a  replica 
of  an  interesting  8th 
century    American 
ceramic   piece 
showing    blindness. 


THE 

PERKINS 

BLINDIANA 

MUSEUM 


By  Nelson  Coon,  Curator 

IN  1931  AT  THE  WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  BLIND,  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  Perkins,  gave  a  major  address  outlining 
the  status  of  Blindiana  Museums  in  the  world.  He  listed  four  of  them: 
Vienna,  Berlin,  London,  and  his  own  Perkins.  What  has  happened  to 
the  one  in  Berlin  we  do  not  know;  the  Vienna  Collection  was  badly  dam- 
aged in  the  war;  the  London  Collection  still  exists,  and,  additionally  we 
are  informed  that  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  New  York 
has  plans  for  exhibiting  its  recent  collections. 

After  a  six-year  period  of  rehabilitation,  THE  BLINDIANA  MUSE- 
UM of  Perkins  was  again  opened  to  public  view  on  June  the  1st.  Fifty 
display   cases,  bright  with  color  and   completely   labeled,   have   been  re- 
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arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  they  delineate,  with  pictures,  objects, 
books,  and  labels,  the  history  of  work  for  the  blind  since  its  earliest  days. 
Each  case,  telling  a  complete  story  by  itself,  is  related  to  the  preceding 
one  by  a  frieze  of  printed  labels. 

In  planning  this  new  arrangement  I  have  taken  into  account  the 
modern  view  of  the  function  of  a  museum,  in  that  it  should  interest  and 
instruct,  rather  than  keep  and  catalogue.  Quantities  of  relatively  unim- 
portant material  have  been  re-examined,  labeled,  and  stored  for  research 
and  reference.  One  can  hope  that  what  Dr.  Allen  called  our  "Congeries 
of  so-called  tangible  apparatus"  will  now  set  before  the  student  and  the 
casual  observer  in  graphical  illustration,  "the  evidences  of  progress  in 
various  countries  and  put  at  their  command  the  fund  of  experience  ac- 
cumulated  in  various  parts  of  the  world."  ^ 

The  third  Director  added  greatly  to  the  collection  which  we  have, 
but  it  was  Michael  Anagnos  who  was  inspired  to  make  the  basic  pur- 
chases, not  only  of  objects,  but  of  books  and  pictures.  His  visit  to  Vienna 
in  1899  gave  him  the  idea  and  in  the  six  years  before  his  death,  material 
of  varied  nature  flowed  in  to  the  Perkins  Library  from  dealers  in  every 
important  city  of  the  world. 

The  "varied"  nature  of  our  collections  is  what  makes  them  of  especial 
iiiterest.  Some  items  are  exceedingly  rare,  such  as  certain  16th  and  17th 
Century  books  written  by  or  about  the  'blind,  while,  displayed  in  the 
cases,  are  such  interesting  items  as  a  page  from  the  first  braille  book 
printed,  an  early  19th  century  fountain  pen,  some  of  the  first, typewriters 
ever  made,  a  string  alphabet,  and  many  others. 

Exhibited  also  for  a  short  time  on  the  re-opening  of  the  Blindiana 
Museum  will  be  representative  samples  from  our  little  known  collection 
of  THE  BLIND  IN  ART.  Here,  in  original  or  reproduction  form,  are 
paintings,  drawings,  and  sculpture,  from  every  land  and  time,  each  giv- 
ing a  contemporary  interpretation  ol  the  condition  of  blindness.  In  my 
recent  discussion  of  this  collection  (Bulletin  of  the  Graphic  History 
Society,  September,  1954)  the  names  of  fifty  important  artists  are  given, 
who  have  concerned  themselves  with  blindness,  but  this  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  works  of  less  well-known  draftsmen  who  have  depicted,  often 
with  perceptive  social  commentary,  the  lot  of  the  visually  handicapped. 

The  Blindiana  collections  are,  of  course,  a  single  unit,  in  that  objects 
and  pictures  are  but  an  adjunct  to  the  books  in  our  reference  collection, 
but  for  those  who  on  a  visit  to  Perkins  may  wish  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  rapid  tour  through  the  history  of  the  blind,  we  invite  you  to  spend 
a  little  time  in  our  now  freshly  displayed  museum,  which  is  situated  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  central  museum  structure. 
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adequate  education  for  their  children,  but  there  are  still  countless  blind 
children  in  remote  places  of  the  globe  to  whom  Helen  Keller's  story  is 
just  as  vital  as  it  was  to  me  and  my  family  in  my  childhood. 

It  is  a  common  disappointment  to  grow  up  and  find  that  the  giants 
of  your  youthful  dreams  have  feet  of  clay.  Helen  Keller  is  still  to  me 
an  unblemished  heroine;  a  woman  whose  courageous  heart  warms  and 
strengthens  everyone  she  meets.  What  she  has  meant  to  me  she  certainly 
must  have  meant  to  countless  others. 

Commencement  Day  1955 

Commencement  this  year  falls  on  Friday,  June  17th.  That  morning 
we  will  have  our  usual  exercises  attended  by  the  whole  School,  in  Dwight 
Hall,  for  Lower  School  Graduation.  Sixth-grade  students  will  deliver  a 
series  of  travelogues  which  they  have  written  as  a  last  act  in  their  Lower 
School  careers.  On  this  occasion,  also,  book  awards  will  be  given  to  chil- 
dren in  all  the  Lower  School  grades. 

The  following  students  will  receive  Graduation  Certificates:  Charles 
Richard  Snow,  Methuen,  Massachusetts;  Robert  Paul  Rathbun,  WesL 
Medford,  Massachusetts;  Louis  L.  Leotta,  Jr.,  Maiden,  Massachusetts; 
Laurent  W.  T.  Roy,  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island;  ]\lanuel  L.  D.  Germano, 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island;  George  Edward  Blake,  Rochester,  New  Hampshire; 
Carl  Frederick  Raymond,  Cambridge,  Vermont;  Therese  Ann  McDowell, 
Leominster,  Massachusetts;  Robert  J.  Bizon,  Chicopee,  Massachusetts; 
Alfred  Gasper,  Taunton,  Massachusetts;  Mary  Bernadette  Doustou,  Mil- 
linocket,  Maine;  and  James  Piraino,  Gloucester,  INlassachusetts. 

An  honoraiy  diploma  from  the  Deaf-Blind  Department  will  be 
awarded  to  Edward  William  Reis  of  Hillsdale,  New  Jersey.  Industrial 
Arts  Certificates  will  be  given  to  Mary  Bernadette  Doustou,  and  to 
Maureen  Theresa  Forrest  whose  home  is  in  Chicopee,  Massachusetts. 

Tuning  Certificates  will  be  given  to  Louis  L.  Leotta,  Laurent  Roy, 
Raymond  Foster  of  Donalsen,  Tennessee;  and  John  P.  Kosinanon  o: 
Bangkok,  Thailand. 

Two  annual  prizes  are  given  at  Commencement.  The  Fitz  Memorial 
Prize  for  outstanding  scholastic  accomplishment  was  won  by  Robert 
Rathbun.  The  Directors'  Award  for  the  boy  or  girl  selected  by  students 
and  staff  for  outstanding  character  was  won  by  Edward  Reis  of  the 
deaf-blind  department. 

The  Commencement  Address  will  be  given  by  ]\Ir.  Eric  T.  Boulter, 
Field  Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  in  New 
York  City. 
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A  Ncv/  Name,  But  Still  Perkins 

WHEN  THE  PERKINS  CORPORATION  MEETS  in  November 
of  this  year,  it  will  be  asked  to  consider  a  proposal  for  ehanging 
the  name  of  our  school  from  "Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind"  to  "Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,"  which  is 
both  simpler  and  more  accurate. 

This  proposal  was  submitted  by  me  to  oui  Trustees  in  October  1954 
and  to  the  Corporation  at  its  Annual  Meeting  the  following  month.  Since 
a  change  in  name  is  not  a  step  to  be  taken  hurriedly,  I  asked  that  action 
be  postponed  for  twelve  months,  during  which  ail  of  the  friends  of  Perkins, 
including  our  present  students  and  their  parents,  and  our  Alumnae  and 
Alumni,  might  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  matter  and,  if  they 
so  desired,  to  register  either  objections  or  suggestions  for  a  different  name. 

Almost  unanimously  the  proposal  has  met  with  approval.  It  seems 
to  be  accepted  that  the  word  "Institution"  carries  with  it  nowadays  im- 
plications w^hich  are  not  constructive.  Our  purpose  is  to  educate,  and  as 
such  we  are  better  described  by  the  word  "School"  than  by  any  other.  A 
few  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  word  "Academy"  or 
"College,"  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  one  single  person  wiho  has 
commented  on  this  change  has  suggested  that  we  avoid  the  use  of  the 
word  Blind.  Many  schools  have  substituted  the  phrase  "Visually  Handi- 
capped" in  recent  years,  but  this  is  a  pihrase  which  seems  to  be  rather 
cluimsy,  even  though  some  people  prefer  it  to  the  single  word  "Blind." 
There  is,  of  course,  no  thought  of  dropping  the  name  of  Perkins. 

Unless  there  is  an  unexpected  change  in  sentiment  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  Corporation  will  most  probably  approve  this  proposal. 
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Perkins  Institution  and  Massa-  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 

CHusETTS  School  fob  the  Blind. 
Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 


Director  Attending  Far  East  Conference 

The  Director  and  Mrs.  Wateriiouse  are  attending  the  Far  East  Con- 
ference on  Work  for  tlie  Biind  to  be  held  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  October  19-26, 
1955.  Mr.  Waterhouse  will  present  a  paper  on  "W'hat  Provision  Should 
Be  Made  For  Training  Teachers  Of  Blind  Ohiidren,"  extracts  from  which 
appear  elsewihere  in  this  issue  of  the  Lantern. 

The  Far  East  Conference  will  be  held  at  the  National  Komei  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  in  Tokyo.  Invitations  have  been  issued  to  Delegates 
from  Pakistan,  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Federated  Malayan  States,  Thailand, 
Republic  of  Indonesia,  Cambodia,  Viet  Nam,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  Republic  of  Nationalist  China,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
in  addition,  of  course,  to  Japan.  Assisting  in  organizing  the  Conference 
are  Mr.  Herman  H.  Roose  and  Dr.  John  E.  Bryan,  Members  of  the  Mission 
to  Korea  of  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  Dr.  Dwight  C. 
Smith,  of  the  John  Mi^lton  Society  will  also  be  present. 

Workers  Conference  at  Quebec 

The  American  x\ssociation  of  Workers  for  the  Biind  celebrated  its 
60th  Anniversary  by  holding  a  Convention  in  the  Chateau  Frontenac  in 
Quebec  from  June  19-24,  1955.  Both  in  its  setting  and  in  the  kindness 
of  the  weather,  the  Conference  was  notable. 

'The  general  theme  of  the  Conference  was  "Blindness,  An  Economic 
Handicap."  A  number  of  papers  were  presented  which  were  intended  to 
clarify  various  philosophies  current  in  the  provision  of  aid  to  blind  people. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  many  viewpoints  involved  in  such  philoso- 
phies, the  Executive  Committee  wisely  suggested  that  this  Conference  be 
one  of  discussion  rather  than  of  action,  and  that  if  the  Association  sees 
fit,  it  may  well  make  recommendations  at  the  1956  Conference  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  usual  group  meetings  were  held,  including  two  of  special  interest 
to  Perkins,  namely  those  for  Librarians  and  Educators.  Mr.  Nelson  Coon, 
who  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Librarians'  group  for  the  last  few  years,  was 
elected  Chairman  for  the  next  two  years;  and  the  Director,  who  has  been 
Secretary  of  the  Educators'  group,  was  also  elected  Chairman.  Mr.  Coon 
also  presented  a  paper  on  Regional  Library  Service  as  it  affected  Home 
Teacihing  Services. 

As  usual,  there  were  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  present 
w^ho  had  at  one  time  or  another  been  members  of  the  Perkins  Family, 
either  as  students,  teacher  trainees,  or  members  of  our  staff. 
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Training  Teachers  of  the  Blind 

Extract  from  paper  to  be  given  at 

FAR  EAST  CONFERENCE  ON  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

October  18,   1955,  Tokyo,  Japan 

by 
Edward  J.  Waterhol'SE 

THE  WORLD-WIDE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  BLIND 
CHILDREN  is  a  story  of  growitli  and  success.  From  its  beginning 
in  the  eigihteenth  century  in  Paris,  the  movement  has  spread  steadily 
until  it  now  em'braces  the  w'hole  wor'ld,  though  we  stiil  'have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  every  child  in  every  land  can  obtain  an  education  that 
satisfies  all  his  needs. 

Before  considering  what  provisions  sihould  be  made  for  training 
teachers,  it  seems  necessary  to  give  some  thought  to  the  needs  of  blind 
girls  and  boys.  Which,  of  course,  vary  greatly  from  child  to  child  and 
from  'Country  to  country.  Unless  we  know  just  What  these  needs  are,  we 
cannot  plan  a  school  program  or  prepare  teachers.  While  repeating  that 
the  needs  of  no  two  -diildren  are  exactly  alike,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  there  are  certain  needs  common  to  everyone  of  them,  regardless  of 
nationality  or  race. 

Acceptance  as  a  Person:  The  greatest  need,  I  think,  for  any  blind 
child  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  person.  This  is  not,  I  think,  recognized  as 
fully  as  it  sihould  be.  Those  of  us  Who  participate  in  teacher-training 
programs  know  that  it  is  harder  to  train  teachers  to  meet  this  require- 
ment than  it  is  to  prepare  instructors  Who  are  technically  proficient,  who 
have  a  mastery  of  braille  or  handwork  or  music,  or  some  other  skill  or 
knowledge  that  blind  children  can  use.  Success,  in  as  many  different  forms 
as  possible,  every  child  should  have,  and  this  is  perhaps  more  important 
to  handicapped  children  than  for  those  Who  have  all  their  physical  and 
mental  faculties  unimpaired.  There  are,  of  course,  many  blind  boys  and 
girls  Who  find  encouragement  in  the  successful  mastery  of  braille  or  mathe- 
matics or  literature;  some  find  it  in  learning  to  weave  or  sew  or  make 
po'ttery.  A  number  find  it  in  musical  success  or  as  masseurs.  These  ac- 
complishments are  satisfactions  Which  are  indeed  of  great  importance. 

Greater  still  are  those  satisfactions  Which  come  from  being  self-sup- 
porting and  independent.  However  humble  the  task  may  be  Which  brings 
these  about,  it  leads  towards  a  successful  life.  No  prospect  should  be 
unexplored  Which  seems  to  offer  promise  of  an  independent  life  for  even 
one  blind  man  or  woman. 

But  even  these  successes  are  not,  I  think,  the  most  important  goal 
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for  a  blind  child  and  a  blind  adult.  The  greatest  triumph  is  to  know 
within  ones  own  'heart  that  this  aggravating  and  frustrating  handicap  that 
leaves  one  so  enticingly  aware  of  the  world,  but  not  fully  a  participant 
in  it;  that  this  handicap  has  not  destroyed  even  a  small  part  of  ones 
essential  being. 

Bilindness  may  force  many  changes  upon  a  child,  deprive  him  of  a 
chosen  vocation,  modify  his  interests,  separate  him  from  friends,  and 
impose  burdens  whidh  may  seem  intolerable;  and  ail  this,  as  so  many  fine 
people  have  sihown,  can  happen  without  upsetting  ones  character,  so  that 
whatever  one  possesses  of  honesty,  humility,  integrity,  intellect,  humor, 
honor  and  sdf-esteem,  and  all  the  other  innumerable  traits  which  consti- 
tute humanity,  remain  untouched. 

Without  this  self-esteem,  blind  peopile  can  scarcely  hope  that  either 
their  families  or  their  friends  will  accept  them  in  the  proud  and  unpitying 
way  everybody  craves.  With  it  they  can  learn  to  disregard  the  difficult 
attitudes  of  those  who  do  not  comprehend'  the  nature  of  their  problems, 
and  even  to  endure,  uncomplainingly,  their  pity. 

Yet  this  self-confident  recognition  of  ones  integrity  is  not  easily 
maintained  in  the  face  of  blindness.  It  requires  a  stout  heart,  even  in 
adulthood.  How  very  important  then  is  the  attitude  of  teachers  who  will 
play  leading  parts  in  forming  the  characters  of  blind  children.  This  is 
why  I  list  as  a  blind  child's  greatest  need  in  his  years  in  school  liis  com- 
plete acceptance  as  a  person,  and  why  I  place  this  acceptance  at  the 
head  of  the  qualifications  which  we  should  seek  in  the  teachers  we  would 
train; 

Superior  Craftsmanship.  Perhaps  the  second  greatest  need  for 
blind  dhildren  is  to  acquire  habits  of  superior  workmanship.  It  has  been 
widely  accepted  as  a  standard  for  the  education  of  a  blind  child  that 
this  should  be  at  least  as  good  as  the  training  he  would  receive  if  he 
possessed  normal  vision.  I  do  not  think  this  is  good  enough.  I  believe 
that  every  successful  school  for  the  blind  has  aimed  at  standards  far 
superior  to  those  prevailing  in  their  community.  In  almost  everything  he 
does,  a  blind  man  must  exceil  if  he  is  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with 
seeing  people.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  to  labor  this  point  at  this 
Conference  except  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no  place  in  educational 
programs  for  the  Mind  for  the  teacher  Who  is  satisfied  with  mediocre 
work.  Whether  it  be  spelling,  typing,  handwork,  speech,  personal  appear- 
ance or  manners,  the  blind  c/hild  is  far  more  vulnerable  to  criticism  than 
are  his  seeing  fellows;  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  having  every  minor 
fault  or  error  blamed  on  this  lack  of  sight  is  to  maintain  standards  recog- 
nizably above  the  average.    Patience  is  generally  accepted  as  a  desirable 
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trait  among  teachers  of  blind  children;  but  patience  must  be  paired  with 
persistence  in  pupil  and  teacher  alike,  and  an  acquired  taste  for  superior 
performance  in  as  many  activities  as  possible  should  be  a  major  goah 

I  am  trying  here  to  distinguish  between  superior  performance  and 
superior  ability.  We  know,  of  course,  that  blind  people  as  a  whole  do 
not  have  abilities  superior  to  the  seeing;  but  since  no  one,  either  blind 
or  seeing,  operates  at  his  maximum  capacity  at  ail  times,  it  is  usually 
possible  when  tihe  need  is  recognized  and  the  will  is  present,  for  a  blind 
man  to  out-perform  seeing  people  with  equal  or  superior  ability,  by  de- 
manding more  of  himself  than  normal. 

Vocational  Leadership:  One  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  resulting 
from  blindness  is  the  reduction  in  the  variety  of  available  ways  of  earning 
a  livelihood.  Consequently,  the  choice  of  a  vocation  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  child  without  sight.  Vocational  guidance  becomes  both  more 
important  and  more  complicated.  The  teacher  of  the  blind  needs  an 
understanding  of  psychology,  a  knowledge  of  Tests  and  Measurements, 
information  about  available  jobs  and  their  requirements,  and  all  tliese 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  is  usually  required  of  teachers  of  seeing  chil- 
dren. Indeed,  in  many  instances  the  teachers  of  unhandicapped  children 
do  not  have  to  give  much  thought  to  their  ultimate  employment;  but  no 
conscientious  teacher  of  blind  children  can  afford  to  do  this  unless  special- 
ists in  placement  and  rehabilitation  are  available  to  assume  these  re- 
sponsibilities. Perhaps  in  no  other  phase  of  his  work  is  a  teacher  of  the 
blind  so  openly  challenged.  Success  or  failure  is  usually  definite  and 
obvious.  Even  if  placement  is  not  a  part  of  his  recognized  responsibilities, 
the  conscientious  teacher  shares  to  some  degree  the  burden  of  failure  with 
every  cihild  who  does  not  make  a  success  of  himself  after  leaving  school. 

Social  Leadership:  Unless  the  blind  child  is  to  remain  in  the  per- 
manent care  of  his  school,  continuous  efforts  must  be  made  to  build  up 
channels  of  communication  and  understanding  between  him  and  his  com- 
munity, including,  of  course,  his  family.  The  interpretation  of  the  needs 
and  problems  of  blind  peop'le  to  others  is  a  responsibility  which  probably 
falls  on  all  teachers  of  the  blind  occasionally  and  on  many  of  them  con- 
stantly. A  teacher  is  thus  required  to  function  in  this  regard  as  a  pro- 
fessional "social  worker,"  seeking  to  influence  the  attitudes  and  acts  of 
individuals  and  groups.  Here  the  teacher  needs  a  thorough  understanding 
of  his  pupil,  knowing  just  how  far  he  must  lead,  and  recognizing  the 
moment  when  he  can  step  aside  and  let  his  pupil  stand  alone  among  the 
seeing,  challenging  them  to  accept  him  for  the  man  he  is. 

Such  are  the  chief  problems,  it  seems  to  me,  that  teachers  of  the 
blind  have  to  face.    Larger  schools  can  afford   to  divide  duties  so  that 


teachers  become  specialists;  but  many  teachers  in  work  for  the  blind  need 
to  combine  most  of  these  responsibilities. 

Blind  Teachers  of  the  Blind:  It  seems  generally  true  that  there 
are  more  blind  people  than  seeing  who  are  seeking  to  become  teachers  of 
the  blind.  This  is  perhaps  natural,  as  the  teaching  profession  attracts 
many  without  sight.  There  are  few  technical  difficulties  which  they  cannot 
overcome,  and  since  there  are  comparatively  few  opportunities  offered  for 
teaching  in  schools  for  the  seeing,  they  seek  work  in  schools  for  blind 
children. 

Probably  no  school  for  the  blind  can  succeed  without  a  number  of 
good  blind  teachers  on  the  staff.  The  best  of  these  can  provide  practical 
examples  to  those  of  us  who  see.  Perkins  has  never  lacked  for  superior 
teachers,  both  blind  and  seeing.  The  selection  of  Mind  teachers,  however, 
needs  more  care  than  the  choice  of  seeing  ones;  for  if  the  blind  man  fails 
to  give  good  leadership,  the  results  are  much  more  serious  than  if  he  were 
a  man  with  sight.  In  teaching,  as  in  other  professions,  the  blind  man  or 
woman  must  be  superior  to  be  a  success.  However  unjust  this  may  seem, 
it  is  a  situation  a  blind  teacher  must  accept.  Blind  leaders  of  the  blind 
must  never  lead  their  followers  into  the  ditch. 

It  is  not  true  that  blindness  by  itself  qualifies  anyone  to  work  with 
the  blind,  nor  does  blindness  automatically  make  a  person  a  good  teacher. 

Conclusion:  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  remark  I  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  talk  in  which  I  stated  that  the  history  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  is  a  story  of  great  success.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  this 
is  not  a  success  because  of  the  teachers,  but  because  of  the  pupils.  If 
Valentin  Hauy  had  not  had  some  good  pupils,  no  one  would  remember 
him  today.  In  America,  the  name  of  our  first  Director,  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  is  revered  by  all  of  us  who  would  seek  to  teach  the  blind.  Had  it 
not  been  that  he,  particularly  in  the  opening  years  of  his  school,  had 
found  good  pupils,  he  too  would  now  be  forgotten.  On  the  wall  in  my 
office  in  Watertown  hangs  a  picture  of  Sophie  Carter,  the  first  little  girl 
ever  to  come  to  Perkins.  She  showed  Dr.  Howe  that  blind  children  could 
be  educated.  Her  picture  hangs  there  as  a  constant  reminder  to  me  and  to 
our  staff  that  the  school  w^here  we  teach  is  successful  only  when  its  pupils 
succeed.  As  a  school  grows  and  its  teaching  programs  and  teacher-training 
programs  develop,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  remember,  constantly,  this 
very  simple  fact. 

May  I  express  the  deep  hope  that  whatever  develops  in  your  great 
continent  of  Asia  to  train  teachers  of  blind  children,  that  it  is  based 
solidly  on  the  children's  needs,  and  that  all  other  considerations  be  put 
aside. 


The  100th  Anniversary  of  Home  Teaching 

{excerpt  jrom  a  talk  by  the  Librarian  at  the  convention  of  the  A.A.W.B.) 

Some  75  years  after  the  first  beginnings  of  education  for  iblind  chil- 
dren in  France,  the  growing  social  conscience  of  tlie  world  began  to  take 
notice  of  the  great  needs  of  the  home-'bound  blind  who  lost  t'heir  sigiht  in 
adulthood,  or  w'ho  nei'tiher  were  educated  in  schools  for  the  blind  nor 
sougiht  f'or  care  in  institutions  for  ithe  indigent.  The  man  wiho  took  some 
action  to  think  o'f  these  people  was  'the  evangelistic  William  Moon  W'ho, 
having  invented  an  embossed  type  especially  for  adult  use,  had  to  plan 
some  means  o'f  teaching  his  system,  and  of  helping  the  many  older  blind 
that  he  found  throug^hout  tihe  British  Mes. 

It  was  just  one  hundred  years  ago  in  1855  that  Mr.  Moon  enlisted 
the  aid  of  a  Miss  Graham,  and  formed  the  society  for  visiting  the  "Indi- 
gent Blind  O'f  London."  So  successful  was  this  work  that  within  a  few 
years  79  societies  were  operating  in  every  part  'of  Great  Britain. 

But  this  was  not  enough  and  so  it  was  that  the  son  of  William  Moon, 
Robert,  came  to  Phiiadelphia  in  1882  and  organized  there  the  Home 
Teaching  Society  which,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  became  the  inspiration 
for  the  beginnings  of  work  in  Massachusetts  under  the  guidance  of 
Michael  Anagnos.  Two  graduates  of  our  sdhool  were  appointed  as  teachers 
in  1900,  and  continued  (with  added  helpers)  teaching  the  blind  in  their 
homes  until  1907,  when  the  Massachusetts  Commission  became  responsible 
for  this  work  and  the  social  services  which  had  grown  up  around  the 
teaching. 
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Peter  J.  Salmon 


Perkins  Graduate  Honored 


At  the  29th  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  held  in  Quebec  in  June,  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  the  Director  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  a  graduate 
of  Perkins  Institution,  was  honored  with  the  Shotwell  Award.  This  Award, 
which  is  given  each  year  by  the  Association  for  outstanding  services  to 
the  blind,  is  the  fourth  to  be  given  to  people  associated  with  our  School 
The  first  recipient  was  C.  W.  Holmes,  a  graduate  of  the  school  who  was 
honored  in  1939;  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  our  third  Director,  in  1945;  and 
Helen  Keller  in  1951.  A  medal  acconnpanies  the  citation,  and  the  one 
presented  to  Dr.  Al'len  is  preserved  in  a  proud  place  in  our  Blindiana 
Museum. 
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T  NO  TIME  OF  THE  YEAR  am  I  as  aware  of  those 
who  read  the  Lantern  as  when  I  write  the  Christmas 
Editorial. 


Our  readers  are  few  in  number,  perhaps  three  thousand  all 
told,  living  in  many  lands  on  six  continents  and  embracing  a 
variety  of  religious  faiths.  Some  read  it  haltingly,  for  its  lan- 
guage is  a  foreign  one.  Some  who  receive  it  no  doubt  look  at 
it  and  wonder  whether  it  is  worth  asking  another  to  translate 
it  for  them.  Some  read  the  December  issue  in  tropical  heat 
and  others  where  the  snow  lies  deep. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  of  these  readers  I  know  personally, 
for  our  common  interest  in  the  betterment  of  blind  people  brings 
many  of  them  to  Perkins  or  takes  me  to  meet  them  elsewhere. 

Whether  I  know  them  or  not,  Christmas  seems  to  bring 
them  very  near.  As  I  seek  for  the  common  bond  we  need  so 
greatly,  to  give  us  clearer  unity  of  purpose,  I  find  myself  relying 
more  and  more  on  the  simple  all-embracing  message  of  the 
Christmas  Season, — 

(Snob  Mill  Qlnmarii  Msn 


Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 


Edward  J.  Watekhouse,  Director- 


STAFF  PARTICIPATION  AT  CONFERENCES 

During  the  month  of  October  an  unusually  large  number  of  our  staff 
traveled  from  Watertown  to  attend  professional  meetings. 

Our  Principal,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Smith,  journeyed  to  Louisville  to 
attend  a  meeting  on  liaison  between  the  American  Printing  House  and 
the  various  schools  for  the  Blind  on  educational  research.  Mr.  William 
T.  Heisler  traveled  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
studying  the  adjustment  of  the  blind,  and  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  AAIB  Conference  Program  Committee.  Mr.  Anthony 
Ackerman  also  attended  this  meeting  in  Columbus  and  represented  Perkins 
at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  at  a  Regional  Con- 
ference of  the  Language  Arts  Section  of  the  AAIB.  Four  of  our  men 
teachers  attended  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Industrial  Arts  Teachers 
Association  in  Providence,  R.I. 

The  entire  staff  of  the  Music  Department  attended  a  Regional  Con- 
ference held  recently  in  Hartford,  Connecticut  at  the  Oak  Hill  School. 

In  November,  our  Guidance  Counselor,  Mr.  Carl  J.  Davis,  attended 
a  regional  meeting  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  in 
Springfield,  Mass.;  the  Director  represented  Perkins  at  the  40th  Anniversary 
Luncheon  of  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  in  New  York. 

TEACHERS  OF  DEAF -BLIND  CHILDREN 

Arrangements  have  just  been  completed  with  Boston  LTniversity  School 
of  Education  for  a  joint  B.LT. -Perkins  training  course  for  teachers  of 
deaf -blind  pupils  effective  September  1956.  Pupils  will  be  in  residence  at 
Perkins  and  can  earn  a  Masters  Degree  in  one  year  if  some  additional 
courses  are  taken  during  summer  school.  Particulars  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  Perkins. 

THE  PERKINS  NEWSLETTER 

The  Perkins  Newsletter  grows  in  popularity  with  each  issue,  both 
in  its  mimeographed  and  brailled  editions.  However,  as  we  discovered 
from  talking  to  many  members  of  the  Perkins  family  on  our  Asiatic  trip, 
there  are  still  a  large  number  of  people  who  dc  not  seem  to  know  of  its 
existence.  If  you  write  to  us,  we  will  see  that  you  receive  this  periodical 
twice  a  year,  free  of  charge,  in  either  mimeographed  or  braille  form. 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

At  their  Annual  Meeting  in  November,  the  Perkins  Coi'poration  voted 
to  change  our  name  to  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind.  However,  it  will  be 
some  time  before  our  stationery  and  periodicals  will  bear  the  new  title. 


A  Trip  to  Asia 


THE  TRIP  WHICH  THE  PERKINS  TRUSTEES  authorized  Mrs. 
Waterhouse  and  me  to  take  to  Asia  in  October  was  a  unique  event 
for  both  of  us.  We  are  still  somewhat  overwhelmed  when  we  con- 
sider the  wealth  of  experience  which  was  compressed  into  the  four  weeks 
we  were  away  from  Watertown,  and  which  exceeded  greatly  our  expecta- 
tions. This  resulted  partly,  no  doubt,  from  careful  planning,  but  it  was 
mainly  due  to  the  friendly  help  of  many  people  all  around  the  world. 

Our  chief  purpose  was  to  attend  the  Far  East  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind,  which  was  held  in  Tokyo  from  October  19  to  October  26, 
where  I  spoke  on  Teacher  Training.  It  was,  of  course,  a  great  honor  to 
be  invited  to  present  this  paper  and  share  in  the  activities  of  the  Con- 
ference, but  we  had  additional  reasons  of  perhaps  greater  importance  for 
traveling  such  a  long  way  to  spend  so  short  a  time  in  Japan. 

As  related  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1954,  there  are  Perkins  pupils 
and  teacher-trainees  actively  engaged  at  present  in  serving  blind  youth 
in  thirty-four  countries,  and  others  are  being  added  to  their  number  every 
year.  The  combined  influence  of  these  men  and  women  is  very  great. 
Each  one  who  comes  to  us  travels  a  long  way  and  represents  a  sizeable 
investment  of  time  and  money.  Our  responsibility  to  them,  and  through 
them  to  the  blind  children  they  serve,  is  considerable.  We  can  guarantee 
them  a  thorough  training  and  wide  experience  in  teaching  blind  girls  and 
boys,  but  to  insure  that  our  program  for  them  is  best  suited  to  meet  their 
particular  needs  is  not  a  simple  task. 

Even  before  a  trainee  starts  work,  the  important  matter  of  selection 
has  to  be  decided.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  we  have  to  reach  a  decision 
based  on  correspondence  with  persons  unknown  to  us,  there  is  a  large 
element  of  risk.  Fortunately,  we  know  responsible  and  well-informed 
people  in  many  lands  whose  wise  advice  can  be  sought,  but  an  interna- 
tional conference  which  brings  together  the  leaders  from  widely  scattered 
lands  is  an  invaluable  opportunity  for  making  new  contacts  and  strengthen- 
ing existing  relationships. 

Secondly,  we  are  well  aware  of  the  vast  differences  between  conditions 
in  America  and  those  overseas.  "What  help  is  it,"  we  sometimes  ask 
ourselves,  "to  someone  who  is  going  to  work  under  conditions  of  poverty 
and  illiteracy,  to  spend  a  year  with  us?"  We  are  so  fortunate  at  Perkins, 
not  only  in  what  we  have  ourselves,  but  in  the  American  social  structure 
which  we  take  for  granted,  and  sometimes  deplore  for  its  imperfections, 
but  which  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  accepting  of  blind  persons  to  be 
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found  anywhere.  Any  opportunity  to  see  our  trainees  on  their  home 
ground,  and  to  learn  first  hand  how  our  program  can  'best  help  them  to 
work  out  solutions  to  their  problems  is  valuable.  Our  trip  to  Asia  was 
planned  to  make  the  most  of  such  opportunities. 

Prelude  to  Asia 

Even  in  these  days,  geography  plays  the  deciding  role  in  a  four 
week's  trip  around  the  world,  and  particularly  the  lines  on  the  map  which 
represent  air  routes.  We  were  restricted  in  our  planning  by  having  reached 
the  age  when  we  avoid  spending  two  consecutive  nights  in  the  air  (or, 
indeed,  too  many  of  them  at  short  intervals).  With  Bombay  our  first 
Asian  objective,  we  planned  a  two-day  visit  in  England  and  twenty-seven 
hours  in  Cairo,  with  a  stop  between  planes  in  Athens. 

In  England  we  had  one  night  at  Condover  Hall,  the  English  School 
for  blind  children  with  multiple  handicaps,  and  one  in  London.  Six 
Greek  friends  (including  four  Perkins  people:  Kyriake,  John,  Pete,  and 
Emanuel)  packed  more  information,  fun,  food,  excitement  and  conversa- 
tion into  two  hours  then  we  believed  possible.  In  Cairo  we  had  for  a 
guide  Mr.  Sayed  Fattah  who  took  the  Harvard  Course  in  1938.  He  is 
now  Director  of  Special  Education  in  the  Egyptian  Government.  He  and 
Mrs.  Fattah  devoted  their  whole  day  to  us,  during  which  we  visited  the 
Zeitown  School  for  Blind  Boys  and  the  Pyramid  School  for  Blind  Girls. 
These  are  Government  Schools  and  there  are  quite  a  number  more  in  the 
City  which  time  did  not  permit  us  to  visit.  Aften\'ards  we  visited  one 
of  former  King  Farouk's  rest  houses  where  (Curators  of  Museums  please 
take  note)  Mrs.  Waterhouse  was  made  to  feel  thoroughly  welcome  to 
examine  tactually  all  the  rare  treasures  on  display.  We  rode  camels  from 
the  Pyramids  to  the  Sphinx,  visited  the  Citadel  with  its  magnificent 
Mosque,  sipped  mint  tea  and  smoked  a  water-pipe  in  the  Bazaar  where 
we  also  did  a  little  shopping  (Mr.  Fattah  did  the  bargaining  and  it  was 
quite  an  educational  experience)  and  finished  by  enjoying  a  magnificent 
Egyptian  feast  at  the  Fattah's  home. 

This  ended  our  prelude  to  Asia.  In  four  days  we  had  already  learned 
much  and  enjoyed  much.  On  the  long  flight  of  twelve  hours  across  the 
Arabian  Desert  and  the  Indian  Ocean  we  wrote  up  our  notes  to  mail 
home  from  India.  Seven  weeks  later,  their  slow  voyage  by  boat  has  not 
yet  ended. 

Three  Weeks  in  Asia 

We  landed  in  Bombay  to  be  greeted  with  garlands  of  flowers;  from 
that  moment  until  just  three  weeks  later  when  a  Japanese  friend  pinned 
an  orchid  on  Mrs.  Waterhouse's  lapel  as  we  prepared  to  leave  Asia  behind 


us,  the  smells  of  Asia  engulfed  us,  often  changing  from  fair  to  foul  in  an 
instant,  but,  for  the  most  part,  strange  and  enticing.  Yet  for  all  its 
strangeness,  Asia  rarely  seemed  remote.  For  three  weeks  we  lived  among 
Asians  of  many  races,  countries  and  religions.  Often  we  found  ourselves 
the  only  Occidentals  in  the  group.  Many  times  we  found  the  language 
barrier  a  nuisance  and  were  embarrassed  by  the  knowledge  that  in  this 
matter  we  were  quite  unable  to  go  half  way  in  bridging  the  gap.  Never 
once  did  an  Asian,  struggling  to  find  the  word  he  needed  or  to  understand 
one  of  our  phrases,  show  signs  of  irritation.  In  the  end,  I  think  we  always 
managed  to  understand  each  other  reasonably  well. 

Perhaps  part  of  our  surprisingly  relaxed  experiences  with  Asians 
resulted  from  the  preparations  of  the  previous  spring  and  summer.  Together 
Mrs.  Waterhouse  and  I  read  about  thirty  books  on  Asia,  and  innumerable 
magazine  articles.  I  pored  over  many  reports  of  schools  and  agencies 
for  the  blind.  Perhaps,  also,  the  many  Asian  students  we  had  known  at 
Perkins  had  provided  us  with  a  clearer  insight  than  we  had  realized  into 
oriental  attitudes.  Whate"\"er  the  reason,  I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that 
although  language  frequently  hampered  the  exchange  of  information,  neither 
that  nor  racial  differences  created  a  serious  barrier  to  understanding. 
Even  when  conversing  through  the  medium  of  interpreters,  I  usually 
had  the  feeling  that  the  other  fellow  and  I  "spoke  each  others'  language." 

I  was  very  interested,  for  example,  in  determining  whether  the  at- 
titudes of  blind  people  in  Asia  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  West. 
A  superficial  survey  might  lead  to  the  impression  that  they  are  not, 
since  many  countries  are  in  a  stage  of  development  which  has  been  largely 
outgrown  in  America,  in  which  begging  is  an  honorable  profession.  Un- 
doubtedly, many  handicapped,  including  the  blind,  still  find  complete 
satisfaction  in  the  exploitation  of  their  defects  through  beggary  or  by 
leading  lives  of  complete  idleness  at  the  expense  of  charity.  However, 
the  educated  blind  people  whom  we  met  want  just  the  same  as  the  rest 
of  us:  an  independent,  dignified  and  normal  life;  and  when  educational 
programs  have  reached  the  stage  of  development  now  existing  in  the 
west,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  little  to  distinguish  the  fundamental  at- 
titudes of  blind  people  everywhere. 

Space  prevents  saying  much  about  even  the  few  agencies  we  were 
able  to  visit  in  Asia.  (Of  course  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  go  behind 
the  "bamboo  curtain"  or  to  talk  with  people  who  had  recently  come  from 
China.  Such  small  scraps  of  information  as  we  could  gather  were,  how- 
ever, sad  in  the  extreme.)  It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  some  generaliza- 
tions which  are  accurate,  I  believe,  as  far  as  they  go.  Nowhere,  I  think, 
in  Asia   are  services   adequate  to  care   for   all   blind   children,  with  the 
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possible  exception  of  Japan.  Probably  the  vast  majority  of  blind  people 
of  all  ages  throughout  the  continent  are  getting  no  assistance  at  all  and 
will  not  in  our  generation.  Statistically,  the  problems  seem  impossible  of 
solution.  All  that  has  been  done  is  so  pitiably  small  in  comparison  with 
what  needs  to  be  done,  that  we  were  filled  with  admiration  for  the  courage 
of  those  brave  people  who  are  moving  forward  with  so  much  energy, 
hope  and  determination. 

It  is  also  rather  difficult  to  evaluate  the  prospects  of  existing  pro- 
grams because,  as  everyone  knows,  Asia  is  in  ferment.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  revolutions  which  are  in  process  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Pacific,  and  which  seem  to  be  social  even  more  than  political  or  economic, 
will  work  more  rapidly  for  the  benefit  of  handicapped  persons  than  has 
the  slower  evolution  of  the  West.  Each  one  of  these  revolutions  involves 
vast  programs  for  improving  education,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
greatest  need  in  each  country  is  for  good  'trained  teachers. 

Almost  everywhere,  credit  from  starting  schools  and  other  agencies 
for  the  blind  belongs  to  Christian  missionaries.  Many  programs  are  still 
in  missionary  hands.  In  some  places,  however,  the  missionaries  have 
already  handed  over  their  schools  to  private  Asian  agencies,  and  wherever 
trained  Asian  teachers  can  be  found  to  accept  this  responsibility,  this 
is,  doubtless,  an  inevitable  and  desirable  development.  The  role  of  the 
Christian  missionary  in  some  parts  of  Asia  seems  to  be  declining  in  im- 
portance, but  we  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  tributes  which  Asians  of 
other  religions  freely  paid  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  work 
for  the  blind  and  the  apparent  ease  with  which  Moslems,  Hindus,  Bud- 
dhists, Shintoists  and  Christians  are  working  together  in  spite  of  their 
religious  differences.  We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  outstanding  ex- 
ceptions to  this  cooperation  and  that  national  aspiration  frequently  in- 
volves religious  forces,  but  we  saw  many  examples  where  work  for  the 
blind  obliterated   racial   and  religious  barriers. 

A  Week  In  India: 

Our  hosts  in  Bombay  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Thomas  of  the  Mahrati 
Mission.  Thirty  years  ago  Mrs.  Thomas  was  psychometrist  at  Perkins. 
They  saw  to  it  that  we  met  many  Indians  engaged  in  work  for  the  Blind, 
including  Captain  Desai  and  Mr.  Alpaiwalla,  both  of  whom  represented 
India  in  Tokyo.  These  two  men,  one  of  them  blind  and  one  of  them 
sighted,  typify  the  fine  work  done  by  unpaid  men  and  women  who  devote 
their  spare  time,  their  talent  and  their  money  to  the  betterment  of  the 
blind  m  many  parts  of  Asia.  Our  schedule  included  a  visit  to  the  Dadar 
School  for  the  Blind,  wher^  a  reception  was  given  to  us,  attended  by  a 
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large  number  of  workei  i  i  he  blind  in  that  neighborhood,  and  we  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  have  special  interviews  with  teachers  from  the 
Victoria  Memorial  School. 

After  three  days  in  Bombay  we  went  to  New  Delhi  where  we  met 
the  Government  officials  in  charge  of  special  education.  Had  time  permit- 
ted, or  had  planes  flown  in  that  direction,  we  would  have  visited  the 
Braille  Printing  House  and  Rehabilitation  Center  at  Dehra  Dun.  In 
Delhi,  a  good  deal  of  our  conferences  were  on  the  problem  of  the  manu- 
facture of  appliances  for  the  blind.  Both  at  Bombay  and  Delhi,  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  do  some  sightseeing.  This  included  a  drive  to  Agra  to 
see  the  Taj  Mahal,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  glowing  accounts  we  had 
read  about  it,  was  even  more  beautiful  than  anticipated. 

A  Day  in  Thailand 

We  had  one  day  in  Bangkok  where  in  a  few  hours  we  learned  more 
clearly  than  books  or  lectures  could  ever  convey  to  us  that  Asia  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  single  entity,  for  there  seemed  a  greater  difference 
between  the  Thais  and  the  Indians  than  between  Indians  and  Americans. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  an  analysis,  but  we  felt  a  greater  contrast 
between  Delhi  and  Bangkok  than  we  did,  say,  between  London  and  Cairo. 
The  School  which  Miss  Caulfield  has  established  is  a  fine  one,  moving 
steadily  forward  and  including  in  its  services  a  serious  effort  to  find 
employment  for  graduates.  We  were  proud  and  happy  to  see  John 
Kosinanon,  who  had  spent  two  years  at  Perkins,  leading  the  school 
orchestra.   The  administrators  of  the  School  told  us  that  he  had  brought 
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back  from  America  a  fine  new  spirit  which  he  was  conveying  with  great 
success  to  the  older  boys  and  girls. 

This  School  is  financed  partly  by  the  Government  and  partly  by 
funds  from  America,  but  mostly  through  the  efforts  of  influential  Thai 
ladies  who  raise  money  through  such  activities  as  displays  and  bazaars, 
just  as  we  do  for  charities  in  America. 

We  also  had  time  to  visit  two  of  the  magnificent  temples.  In  sheer 
brilliance  of  color  and  grace  of  shape,  these  were  perhaps  the  outstanding 
architectural  sights  of  our  trip.  Nor  can  I  fail  to  mention  that  we  enjoyed 
the  greatest  variety  of  the  most  luscious  fruits  imaginable.  All  this  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Two  Days  in  Hong  Kong 

Perkins  has  a  long  history  of  association  with  China,  now  sadly  cur- 
tailed by  Communist  activities  behind  the  bamboo  curtain.  Miss  Carpenter, 
our  present  Dean  of  Girls,  was  in  charge  of  the  Ming  Sum  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Canton  for  a  long  time,  and  still  in  Hong  Kong  is  one  of 
her  associates.  Miss  x\lice  Shaefer,  who  also  took  the  Perkins  Teacher 
Training  Course.  Miss  Shaefer  welcomed  us  most  hospitably  and  invited 
us  to  lunch  with  a  number  of  people  who  had  just  established  the  Hong 
Kong  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Hong  Kong,  of  course,  is  a  very  British  city,  and  the  two  schools 
for  the  blind,  the  Ebenezer  Home  and  School  for  the  Blind  and  Honey- 
ville  Home  for  Blind  Girls,  are  both  run  by  Europeans.  We  have  at 
present  in  Perkins  a  Chinese  girl  whose  family  were  driven  out  of  Canton 
and  have  taken  refuge  in  Hong  Kong  and  Macao.  We  were  happy  to 
meet  members  of  Lucy's  family,  and  this,  indeed,  was  practically  our 
only  contact  with  native  Chinese  people. 

Japan 

We  had  scarcely  reached  our  hotel  in  Tokyo  before  we  were  greeted 
by  Japanese  people  who  had  come  to  study  at  Perkins  in  the  past.  Notably, 
Mr.  Sawada,  who,  with  his  wife,  offered  us  the  ultimate  in  hospitality, 
including  a  wonderful  native  meal,  seated  on  the  tatami  on  the  floor  of 
their  Japanese  style  dining  room. 

Japan  has  the  most  completely  organized  programs  for  the  blind 
of  any  country  in  Asia,  with  the  government  and  private  agencies  cooperat- 
ing in  many  ways.  There  are  still  some  private  schools  run  by  Christian 
groups,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  Europeans  or  Americans  em- 
ployed in  any  of  them. 


The  Far  East  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 

It  was,  of  course,  this  Conference  that  was  the  chief  purpose  of 
our  coming  to  Asia.  In  due  course  the  official  Report  of  the  deliberations 
will  be  published,  and  then  all  who  are  interested  will  be  able  to  study 
the  prepared  papers,  the  discussions  and  the  resolutions.  But  unless  this 
Report  is  as  unique  as  some  other  aspects  of  the  Conference,  many  things 
worthy  of  note  will  be  omitted,  and  some  of  these  I  would  like  to  record. 

Tliis  was,  unquestionably,  the  best  organized  conference  I  have  ever 
attended.  The  physical  setting  was  ideal,  and  the  availability  of  informa- 
tion superb.  With  regard  to  this  latter  matter,  we  had  already  received 
a  wealth  of  useful  material,  including  the  prepared  papers,  before  leaving 
home  for  Tokyo.  If  anyone  arrived  unprepared  for  the  business  to  be 
transacted,  it  was  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  organizing  committee. 

From  the  moment  we  registered  until  the  last  session  was  completed, 
we  were  constantly  supplied  with  all  the  information  we  needed  of  every 
kind.  Copies  of  resolutions  under  consideration,  and  Minutes  of  com- 
mittee meetings  reached  our  desks  with  incredible  promptness. 

The  Sankei  Kaikan,  where  the  Conference  took  place,  is  a  new  office 
building,  two  floors  of  which  contain  facilities  for  international  gather- 
ings. The  auditorium  is  patterned  after  halls  of  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York,  with  delegates  and  speakers  seated  at  a  large  horseshoe 
table.  Official  observers  had  their  allotted  space,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  others  around  the  sides  of  the  room.  There  were  never  many 
empty  seats.    Each  of  us  had  a  microphone  and  a  head-set,  and  .could 
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choose  to  hear  the  speech  either  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  given 
(aptly  described  as  "language  of  origin"),  or  as  translated  into  Japanese 
or  English.    (At  least  nine-tenths  of  the  words  spoken  were  in  English). 

The  Delegates  represented  a  number  of  countries  in  Asia  and  the 
flags  of  these  nations  were  draped  behind  the  Speakers  Table.  The  only 
non-Asian  flag  present  was  the  blue-and-white  of  the  United  Nations  which 
shared  a  place  of  honor  high  on  the  wall  with  that  of  the  host  nation, 
Japan. 

Although  this  was  exclusively  an  Asian  conference,  the  influence  of 
the  west  was  evidenced  in  many  ways.  The  almost  exclusive  use  of  English 
is  a  good  example.  Among  the  two  or  three  hundred  people  attending, 
I  never  counted  more  than  about  twenty  who  could  claim  English  as  their 
native  tongue.  Of  the  nineteen  Delegates  present,  five  were  Westerners, 
including  one  German,  two  Britishers,  and  two  Americans.  I,  of  course, 
was  not  a  Delegate,  but  was  among  a  small  group  of  invited  speakers, 
most  of  whom  were  Japanese,  but  who  also  included  one  Netherlander 
and  two  Americans.  These  were  Mr.  Roose  of  Amsterdam  who  heads  the 
mission  to  Korea  of  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  Mr. 
Bryan  of  Alabama,  wlio  is  a  member  of  the  same  mission,  and  myself. 
Other  Americans  were  the  representative  of  the  Regional  Office  of  the 
United  Nations,  located  in  Bangkok;  Dr.  Dwight  Smith  of  the  John 
Milton  Society  which  has  been  so  influential  in  assisting  agencies  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  world;  Mr.  Eric  Boulter,  the  Field  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  which  gave  great  assistance  in 
organizing  the  Conference  and  in  financing  it;  and  several  wives  ac- 
companying their  husbands,  including,  of  course,  Mrs.  Waterhouse  who 
was  given  the  status  of  Official  Observer. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  appropriate  place  to  mention  that  Mrs.  Water- 
house's  trip  to  Asia  caused  no  small  comment  among  workers  for  the 
blind.  Unfortunately,  women  in  Asia  do  not  yet  enjoy  as  much  equality 
as  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  blind 
women  of  Asia  whose  handica])  is  far  greater  than  that  of  blind  men. 
It  was  a  matter  of  interest  and  comment  that  a  wife  would  accompany 
her  husband  on  such  a  trip,  and  when  it  was  found  that  the  wife  was 
not  only  blind,  but  was  occupying  a  professional  position  on  the  staff 
of  Perkins,  it  caused  no  little  surprise.  This  surprised  interest  was  even 
more  intense  when  people  discovered  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  Water- 
house  that  she  very  obviously  did  not  consider  herself  in  any  way  unusual. 
Unfortunately,  we  had  very  little  opportunity  to  meet  Japanese  women 
professionally,  and  I  do  not  think  we  met  a  single  blind  Japanese  woman 
outside  an  institution,  so  we  can  only  hope  that  this  surprise  and  interest 
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was  passed  on  by  husbands  to  their  wives  when  they  returned  home.  The 
Conference  did  take  note  of  the  particular  needs  of  blind  women  in  Asia, 
but  tlie  day  when  they  can  enjoy  equality  of  opportunity  is,  I  am  afraid, 
rather  distant. 

As  the  Conference  week  proceeded,  we  became  more  and  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  delegates  from  the  various  countries,  and  with  the 
types  of  schools  and  other  agencies  that  they  had,  and  with  their  problems. 
Some  of  the  schools  are  groping  with  problems  which  Dr.  Howe  faced 
during  the  first  decade  of  his  school.  They  still  find  it  necessary  to  demon- 
strate to  would-be  supporters  that  blind  children  can  learn  anything.  Other 
schools  are  at  a  stage  (which  fortunately  we  were  able  to  by-pass  at 
Perkins)  where  the  blind  boys  and  girls,  once  admitted,  expect  to  remain 
all  their  lives.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  influence  of  different  European 
cultures  being  evidenced  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  not  surprising  to 
find  that  the  program  most  closely  paralleling  our  own  is  in  the  Philip- 
pines which  is,  however,  entirely  staffed  and  directed  by  Filipinos  and 
not  by  Americans. 

In  the  course  of  the  week  we  heard  numerous  references  to  the  fine 
leadership  and  support  of  such  non-Asian  agencies  as  the  British  Empire 
Society  for  the  Blind,  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  the  John  Milton  Society,  as 
well  as  friendly  references  to  Perkins  Institution.  During  the  week,  I 
became  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Yoshimoto,  a  Japanese  gentleman  who, 
since  he  lost  his  sight  while  a  student  at  Oxford  over  fifty  years  ago,  has 
rendered  great  service  to  blind  people  both  in  England  and  Japan.  He 
told  me  of  the  great  inspiration  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen  on  a  visit  to  Perkins  in,  if  I  remember  correctly,  1908;  and  this, 
together  with  some  very  kind  remarks  about  Perkins  of  today,  he  repeated 
from  the  floor  of  the  Conference  Hall. 

These  weeks  in  Asia  were  exhausting  both  physically  and  emotionally. 
Some  of  our  experiences  were  quite  heartbreaking.  And  yet,  it  is  not 
so  much  blindness  as  the  great  problems  of  Asia  that  are  so  distressing. 
In  lands  where  very  few  normal  children  ever  get  any  education,  it  is 
not  surprising  if  the  blind  child  is  neglected.  It  is  poverty,  over-popula- 
tion, disease  and  illiteracy  that  are  the  big  obstacles  to  the  vast  majority 
of  Asians,  whether  they  see  or  not.  Sometimes  we  were  heartened  by 
the  way  in  which  limited  resources  were  being  put  to  good  use,  and  we 
wondered  whether  we  in  the  West  make  as  good  use  of  what  we  have  as 
some  people  do  in  Asia. 

No  account  of  our  short  stay  would  be  complete  without  mentioning 
the  frequent  occasions  on  which  we  received  evidence  of  the  inspiration 
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and  value  of  Helen  Keller's  visits  to  the  Far  East.  We  heard  constant 
references  to  the  great  effect  she  had  had  upon  masses  of  people.  It 
seems  quite  probable  that  no  other  person,  either  blind  or  sighted,  com- 
mands the  respect  and  deep  affection  of  so  many  people  in  Asia  as  does 
Helen  Keller. 

Postlude  to  Asia 

As  we  planned  our  trip,  the  prospect  of  an  unbroken  flight  from 
Tokyo  to  Boston,  involving  two  nights  on  the  plane,  did  not  appeal  to  us. 
We  rightly  judged  that  we  would  leave  Japan  physically  weary;  con- 
sequently, we  scheduled  a  two-day  "rest"  in  Honolulu.  However,  we 
found  there  were  many  people  who  had  too  many  other  plans  for  us  for 
the  rest  to  materialize;  but  certainly  this  w^as  all  forgiven  when  we  found 
what  wonderful  kindness  we  were  accorded.  We  were  happy  to  have 
a  chance  to  visit  a  public  school  which  has  accepted  a  blind  child  into 
the  first  grade,  and  to  go  to  the  Diamond  Head  School  for  the  Blind  where 
we  have  several  friends,  and  to  meet  others  who  have  been  to  Perkins 
and  are  engaged  in  various  work  for  the  blind. 

In  this  very  brief  stay  there  was  one  observation  we  made  which 
perhaps  is  worth  recording.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  blind  children  we 
met  in  Honolulu  faced  problems  and  tensions  which  make  them  much 
more  akin  to  blind  children  in  the  States  than  to  those  in  Asia,  even 
though  most  of  these  children  are  of  Asian  origin.  Here,  incidentally, 
we  saw  the  first  retrolentals  since  we  left  England.  The  blind  children 
in  Hawaii  were  showing  many  of  the  marked  mannerisms  which  are  com- 
mon to  many  blind  children  on  the  mainland,  and  which  we  failed  to 
observe  anywhere  in  Asia.  America,  I  believe,  offers  opportunities  to 
its  blind  which  are  not  matched  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  but,  as  far 
as  our  children  are  concerned,  we  have  not  yet  found  a  way  of  relieving 
them  from  tensions  which  are  perhaps  inherent  in  our  competitive  society. 

As  for  what  you  may  read  about  Hawaii  in  beauty,  fragrance  and 
hospitality,  believe  it.  Everything  is  even  better  than  they  say  —  at 
least  we  found  it  so. 

I  think  Mrs.  Waterhouse  summed  up  our  impressions  very  well  w^hen 
she  talked  at  a  Perkins  Assembly  on  our  return.  She  told  our  girls  and 
boys  that  she  had  learned  in  school  about  an  imaginary  line  around  the 
world,  called  the  Equator,  but  she  had  just  found  that  there  is  a  line 
that  runs  around  the  world,  which  is  by  no  means  imaginary.  It  is  a 
line  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  expressed  to  us  wherever  we  touched 
ground,  and  through  us  to  Perkins. 
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DEAF  ~  BLIND  PROGRESS 

IT  IS  BARELY  THREE  YEARS  since  an  edition  of  the  Lantern  was 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  educating  deaf-blind  children.    That  issue 
reported  on  a  conference  which  had  just  been  held  at  Perkins,  dealing 
with  these  children. 

As  was  brought  out  during  that  conference,  our  program  at  Perkins 
had  steadily  progressed  since  1837  when  Laura  Bridgman  first  came  to 
Perkins,  but  by  1953  it  seemed  to  have  reached  a  plateau.  Largely  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitably  trained  teachers,  our  Department  had 
ceased  to  grow  and  had,  indeed,  diminished  a  little  in  size. 

Since  that  time  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  As  this  issue 
of  the  Lantern  will  show,  this  has  taken  place  along  several  fronts,  each 
one  of  which  depends  on  each  of  the  others  for  its  success. 

Though  we  have  not,  of  course,  permanently  solved  our  major  prob- 
lems, the  steps  taken  since  1953  encourage  us  to  believe  that  the  future 
of  our  own  deaf-blind  children  has  become  notably  brighter  in  prospect. 
I  am  sure  that  the  hundreds  of  friends  of  our  deaf-blind  children,  who  have 
so  loyally  assisted  us  in  our  work,  will  feel  encouraged  by  what  they  read 
in  this  interim  report. 


Peekins  School  for  the  Blind  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 

Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 

SCHOLARSHIPS  Available  for  Teacher  Trainees  of  the  Deaf-Blind 


Trustees  Authorize  New  Training  Course 

IN  MARCH  1954,  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  PERKINS  made  an  important 
decision  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Department. 

The  Director  asked  them  to  consider  three  possible  courses.  First 
of  all,  to  continue  the  Deaf-Blind  Department  on  its  existing  basis  with 
no  assurance  that  we  would  find  any  suitably  trained  teachers  to  replace 
those  we  ah'eady  had  and  whose  numbers  had  declined  of  recent  years. 
Teachers  of  the  deaf  seemed  to  be  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain.  Secondly, 
to  close  down  the  Department  and  to  encourage  the  sending  of  deaf-blind 
children  to  schools  for  the  deaf.  This  was  in  line  with  theories  being  ad- 
vanced in  various  places.  Thirdly,  to  organize  a  Teacher  Training  program 
and  to  engage  in  educational  research. 

The  Trustees  unanimously  accepted  the  third  choice.  They  recognized 
that  we  needed  a  leader  for  the  Department  qualified  to  teach  teachers  of 
the  deaf,  since  none  of  our  teachers  had  the  necessary  training. 

After  consulting  with  a  considerable  number  of  educators  of  the  deaf 
and  of  the  blind,  the  Director  invited  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Burns  to  be  the  new 
director  of  this  department.  Mr.  Burns  has  the  degrees  of  B.Ed,  and  M.S. 
from  the  State  University  of  New  York,  Genesee,  New  York,  and  a  M.A. 
Degree  from  Gaulladet  College  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  special  courses 
at  Purdue  and  Butler  Universities.  He  has  taught  deaf  children  in  the 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools  and  was  Speech  and  Hearing  Therapist  at  the 
Indiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Since  coming  to  Watertown  in  September  1955,  Mr.  Burns  has  thrown 
himself  very  wholeheartedly  into  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  assisted  in  this  by  Mrs.  Rose  Vivian,  who  headed  the  department  for 
several  years,  and  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Stenquist,  who  has  also  had  a  number 
of  years  experience  in  teaching  deaf-blind  children.  E.  J.  W. 
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A  newly  installed  observation  window  will  aid  in  the  study  of  learning  processes. 
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Training  Teachers  of  the  Deaf-Blind 
Daniel  J.  Burns 

SEPTEMBER  1956  WILL  SEE  THE  BEGINNING  of  the  first  train- 
ing program  for  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind  to  be  offered  at  the  Perkins 

School  for  the  Blind.  It  will  be  the  first  and  only  program  of  its 
kind  to  be  offered  on  a  graduate  level.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years 
Perkins  has  been  training  teachers  of  the  blind,  and  a  few  individuals 
have  studied  here  to  fit  themselves  to  teach  the  deaf-blind. 

In  setting  up  this  program  various  problems  needed  to  be  considered. 
First,  it  had  to  be  determined  what  courses  were  necessary  to  provide  a 
well-rounded  and  rich  background  for  a  teacher  of  the  deaf-blind.  Second, 
certain  training  programs  already  in  existence  'for  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
teachers  of  the  blind,  and  teachers  of  the  deaf -blind  were  examined  and 
the  merits  of  each  decided  upon. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  the  advice  of  many  educators  and 
leaders  in  the  field  of  special  education  who  gave  us  their  whole-hearted 
support.  Space  would  not  permit  the  long  list  of  all  whom  we  consulted 
but,  suffice  to  say,  every  person  contacted  cooperated  in  such  a  prompt 
and  professional  manner  that  the  tentative  program  was  presented  to 
the  oftlcials  of  Boston  University  for  their  approval  before  Christmas  recess. 

A  number  of  courses  suggested  were  already  in  existence  at  Boston 
University  or  were  being  offered  in  preparation  of  teachers  of  the  blind 
here  on  the  Perkins  campus.  Courses  in  speech,  language,  and  methods 
of  teaching  the  deaf  and  the  deaf-blind  were  then  incorporated  in  the 
program  of  special  education  for  graduate  credit  at  Boston  University. 

A  third  consideration  was  the  matter  of  certification,  both  state  and 
national.  After  careful  study  and  revision  it  was  decided  that  the  present 
program  could  meet  certification  in  almost  any  of  the  states  and  was  over 
and  above  the  requirements  of  many.  At  present  we  are  appealing  to 
the  Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  for  a 
special  certificate  for  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind,  and  we  have  asked  that 
Perkins  be  considered  for  approval  and  certification  by  the  Conference. 

In  reaching  our  goal  to  graduate  a  superior  type  of  teacher,  we  feel 
we  should  be  prepared  to  meet  all  existing  requirements  and  any  that  may 
arise  in  the  future.  The  completion  of  our  prescribed  course  of  study 
will  lead  a  candidate  to  a  Master's  degree  or  a  Doctor's  degree  in  special 
education,  and  each  wilh  receive  the  special  Perkins  Diploma  for  teachers 
of  the  deaf-blind.  The  Perkins  Diploma  for  teachers  of  the  blind:  is  highly 
regarded  by  educators  in  the  field  of  special  education  throughout  the 
world,  and  it  is  expected  that  those  issued  to  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind 
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will  prove  to  be  equally  as  valuable.  Those  accepted  for  training  as  teachers 
of  the  deaf-blind  should  be  college  graduates,  and  major  emphasis  in 
selection  will  be  placed  on  the  personality  of  the  individual.  Teachers,  we 
feel,  are  born  not  made.  Therefore,  the  program  to  train  teachers  of  the 
deaf-blind  has  been  designed  to  graduate  a  superior  type  of  teacher  who 
can  hold  his  own  in  any  teaching  situation.  Special  indeed  is  the  teacher 
of  the  deaf-blind  for  he  must  be  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  a  teacher  of  the 
blind,  a  speech  and  hearing  therapist,  and,  above  all,  know  and  under- 
stand children. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  all  the  intangible  qualities  expected 
of  our  prospective  teacher  candidates.  In  general,  they  should  possess  a 
good  sense  of  humor,  be  mentally  and  emotionally  stable,  possess  patience 
and  understanding,  have  a  pleasing  personality,  physical  stamina,  and 
enjoy  working  with  deaf-blind  children.  In  these  days  of  teacher  shortages 
these  standards  may  seem  very  high,  but  we  feel  there  are  many  who 
would  enjoy  experiencing  the  most  personal,  satisfying  of  all  jobs  —  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf-blind. 

To  those  who  can  meet  our  requirements,  we  are  offering  liberal 
scholarships.  Cadet  teachers  will  live  on  the  beautiful  campus  of  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  in  the  staff-student  cottages.  They  will  take  classes 
on  both  the  campuses  of  Boston  University  and  Perkins.  There  will  be 
numerous  field  trips  and  observation  periods  scheduled  throughout  the 
school  year  at  a  school  for  the  blind,  a  school  for  the  deaf,  speech  and 
hearing  clinics,  schools  and  classes  for  the  handicapped,  and  hospitals. 
Opportunity  will  be  provided  for  them  to  do  practice  teaching  and  clinical 
practice  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Department  at  Perkins,  a  school  for  the  deaf, 
a  school  for  the  blind,  and  a  hospital  and  university  clinic.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  better  place  for  this  program  to  exist  than  in  the 
greater  Boston  area,  where  so  many  splendid  facilities  are  available. 

Opportunities  for  the  teacher  of  the  deaf-blind  are  many  and  varied. 
At  present  there  are  over  two  hundred  deaf-blind  children  of  school  age 
in  the  United  States.  Only  a  small  per  cent  of  these  children  are  receiving 
an  education  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  trained 
teachers  of  the  deaf-blind.  There  are,  at  present,  seven  schools  for  the 
deaf  or  the  blind  with  departments  for  the  deaf-blind.  Graduates  of  the 
teacher-training  course  would  be  eligible  for  employment  in  any  of  these 
centers  located  throughout  the  United  States.  Teachers  of  the  deaf-blind 
are  required  to  teach  only  two  or  three  children  in  a  class,  and  find  their 
career  an  interesting  one  in  which  they  combine  their  efforts  with  medical 
specialists,  psychologists,  audiologists,  and  others  -in  a  common  goal  — 
the  development  of  well-adjusted,  deaf-blind  children. 
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Socialization  Problems  of  Deaf  ~  Blind  Children 

THE  SEGREGATING  EFFECTS  OF  blindness  and  deafness  on 
children  have,  of  course,  long  been  recognized.  When  both  handi- 
caps exist  in  the  same  person,  the  child  is  subjected  to  an  isolation 
much  greater  in  degree  than  that  experienced  by  one  who  is  only  blind 
or  only  deaf. 

On  this  everyone  who  has  had  any  experience  with  deaf-blind  children 
agrees.  Unfortunately,  not  everyone  is  agreed  as  to  the  best  method  of 
overcoming  these  isolating  forces.  Indeed,  in  talking  to  educators  about 
this  problem  from  coast  to  coast  in  recent  years,  I  have  been  concerned 
over  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  disputes  current  in  both  the  field  of 
education  of  the  deaf  and  education  of  the  blind  might  be  transferred 
to  the  field  of  the  deaf-blind  which,  quite  rightly,  is  receiving  ever-increas- 
ing attention. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  majority  of  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren were  to  be  found  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  but  in  recent  years  the 
percentage  has  changed  so  that  very  few  have  been  educated  outside  our 
schools  for  the  blind.  In  no  cases  are  available  records  to  be  found  which 
could  be  studied  which  might  give  an  answer  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  environments. 

It  probably  would  not  be  wise  to  list  the  various  arguments  favoring 
particular  programs.  This  article  is  written  with  the  very  definite  hope 
that  all  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  education  of  deaf-blind  children 
will  recognize  that  our  work  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  whether 
we  have  responsibility  for  children  in  a  school  for  the  blind  or  in  a  school 
for  the  deaf,  we  have  unique  opportunities  for  helping  the  deaf-blind 
children  in  our  care. 

Since  1953  we  have  made  some  changes  in  our  own  Department 
which  we  think  will  lead  to  easier  socialization.  For  some  years,  for  what 
seemed  very  sound  reasons,  most  of  our  deaf-blind  children  lived  and 
attended  classes  in  a  cottage  specially  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  The  par- 
ticular reasons  no  longer  seem  to  be  as  valid  as  they  were,  and  our  chil- 
dren now  live  in  the  various  Cottages  where  they  would  be  placed,  according 
to  their  age  and  sex,  if  they  had  hearing.  While  this  in  some  ways  enor- 
mously complicates  the  problems  of  supervision,  the  benefit  to  the  children 
seems  to  outweigh  everything  else. 

The  major  educational  method  of  releasing  deaf-blind  children  from 
the  bonds  which  separate  them  from  other  children  is  to  provide  channels 
of  communication,  which,  whenever  possible,  should  be  through  understand- 
able speech. 

This  is  so  important  that  it  is  possible  that  a  concentration  on  this 
goal,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  any  other  activity  would  be  desirable. 
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We  have  never  gone  to  this  extreme  and  probably  never  will,  but  we  know 
that  without  good  speech  a  deaf-blind  child's  chances  of  integration  into 
any  group  are  very  slim  indeed. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  as  speech  improves,  our  deaf -blind 
children  are  accepted  by  their  blind  associates  and  by  seeing  people  as 
well.  Speech  is  the  key  to  both  education  and  socialization.      E.  J.  W. 


"Speech  is  the  key  to  both  education  and  socialization" 


Problems  of  Diagnosis 

ALTHOUGH  FACILITIES  FOR  EDUCATING  deaf-blind  children 
are  expanding  in  the  United  States,  they  are  still  inadequate  to 
take  care  of  all  the  children  who  seem  to  need  an  education.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  still  a  very  important  matter  that  the  diagnosis  of  chil- 
dren's needs  should  be  made  as  effectively  and  as  promptly  as  possible 
so  that  the  limited  resources  at  our  command  will  be  used  with  maximum 
effect. 

Moreover,  it  is  most  desirable  to  remember  that  deaf-blind  children, 
whether  successful  or  whether  they  fail  to  make  much  educational  progress, 
do  not  live  alone.  Their  impact  upon  their  family,  their  relatives,  their 
friends  and  upon  the  teachers  who  work  with  them  is  deep  and  lasting. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  important,  and  particularly  so  when  a  child  does  not 
succeed  as  well  as  people  might  hope,  that  we  should  have  tools  which 
will  show,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  certainty,  that  all  is  being  planned, 
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according  to  present  medical,  psychological   and   educational  knowledge, 
to  educate  deaf-blind  children  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  capacities. 

In  attempting  a  diagnosis,  the  physician,  psychologist  or  teacher  must 
obtain  information  about  a  child,  and  normally  the  chief  source  of  in- 
formation under  these  circumstances  would  be  the  child  himself.  "How 
do  you  feel,  Johnny?"  "Do  you  like  playing  with  dolls?"  "How  much 
are  two  and  two?" 

Since  the  term  "deaf-blind"  frequently  includes  children  with  some 
sight  and  hearing,  the  child  may  be  able  to  respond  to  these  questions, 
but  generally  speaking,  he  cannot.  For  much  of  his  information,  the 
diagnostician  must  turn  to  other  sources,  among  which  the  child's  mother 
and  father  are  prominent.  Unfortunately,  parents  are  not  usually  very 
accurate  in  reporting  about  their  children.  This',  of  course,  is  especially 
true  when  there  has  been  a  major  disappointment  in  the  family  relation- 
ship. A  child  born  without  sight  and  hearing  inevitably  causes  much 
concern.  Nevertheless,  if  questioned  carefully  and  sympathetically,  the 
parents  do  provide  a  great  deal  of  invaluable  information  about  a  child's 
habits  and  development. 

Even  the  medical  man,  learning  all  he  can  from  reflexes,  heart  rhythms, 
encephalograms  and  all  the  other  yardsticks  of  his  profession,  is  hampered 
to  some  extent  when  the  child  lacks  the  normal  means  of  communication. 

Even  if  we  could  obtain  fairly  complete  reports  on  a  child's  physical, 
mental,  social  and  emotional  development,  how  can  these  be  interpreted? 
All  these  children  are  retarded  in  some  way.  What  is  the  prognosis,  for 
example,  of  a  six-year-old  who  behaves  in  some  respects  as  a  normal  three- 
year-old?  Is  this  child  hopeless?   Is  this  about  average?   Or  is  it  superior? 

We  do  not  really  know  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  it  will 
probably  be  many  years  before  research  can  provide  them.  The  very 
fewness  of  deaf-blind  children  contributes  to  the  difficulty.  These  boys 
and  girls  are  so  widely  scattered  in  their  homes  and  there  are  at  present 
so  few  people  engaged  in  their  study. 

Hitherto,  we  had  not  attempted  to  diagnose  applicants  for  admis- 
sion scientifically.  Almost  any  child  who  could  sit  up  has  been  considered 
a  candidate  for  schooling  in  our  Deaf-Blind  Department,  and  if  space 
were  available,  he  was  accepted.  Some  very  unpromising  youngsters  have 
gone  further  than  we  had  dared  hope.  Some  we  have  dropped  reluctantly, 
but  usually  not  until  precious  months  or  years  of  useless  effort  have  been 
expended  by  teachers  whose  services  might  have  been  more  profitably 
used  with  other  children.  A  very  few  have  been  dropped  almost  im- 
mediately because  their  living  habits  were  so  noisy  or  violent  that  we 
could  not  handle  them. 

—  7  — 


Mr.  Daniel  J.  Burns  analysing  the  degree 
and  nature   of  a  pupil's  hearing  loss. 

In  1955  Perkins  started  on  what  is 
intended  to  be  a  five-year  experiment 
in  using  all  the  tools  currently  available 
for  diagnosing  deaf-blind  children.  In 
this  program  we  are  relying  mainly  on 
three  sources:  1)  the  Children's  Medical 
Center  in  Boston,  2)  Dr.  Helmer  R. 
Myklebust  of  Northwestern  University 
in  Evanston,  Illinois,  3)   Our  own  staff. 

Perkins  became  interested  in  Dr.  Myklebust's  work  during  recent 
years  with  deaf  children.  A  very  complete  report  of  this  work  is  included 
in  his  book.  Auditory  Disorders  in  Children,  published  in  1954  by  Grune 
and  Stratton  of  New  York. 

Last  year  each  child  in  our  Department,  and  a  few  children  who 
had  been  members  of  this  Department,  but  wdio  had  been  dropped  for 
various  reasons,  were  given  extremely  thorough  neurological  examinations 
at  the  Children's  Medical  Center  by  Dr.  Randolph  K.  Byers.  These  reports, 
together  with  all  the  information  from  the  files  of  our  own  Health  Depart- 
ment were  submitted  to  Dr.  Myklebust  in  Evanston. 

Dr.  Myklebust  then  came  to  Perkins  where  he  spent  a  day  or  two 
making  a  careful  study  of  each  child,  talking  with  our  staff,  and  also,  in 
some  cases,  with  the  children's  parents.  He  then  analyzed  the  problems 
of  each  child  for  our  staff  and  for  representatives  of  a  number  of  other 
agencies  who  were  interested. 

Our  Trustees,  and  particularly  our  President,  Dr.  Augustus  Thorn- 
dike,  were  satisfied  that  this  program  should  be  repeated  during  the  next 
five  years.  We  hope  in  that  time  to  develop  procedures  which  can  be 
widely  copied  at  different  clinics  throughout  the  United  States. 

W'hile  we  cannot  foretell  the  final  results  of  this  program,  the  first 
session  did  have  one  helpful  result.  We  found  that  in  no  case  did  Dr. 
Myklebust's  recommendations  differ  markedly  from  those  of  our  own 
staff.  It  is  true  that  our  teachers  did  not  have  any  really  scientific  basis 
for  their  recommendations,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  careful 
observation  of  deaf-blind  children  by  trained  and  experienced  teachers  is 
apparently  a  valid  diagnostic  tool. 

We  should,  however,  remember  that,  so  far,  only  a  small  number  of 
deaf-blind  children  have  been  included  in  this  program,  and  further  ex- 
perience may  reverse  our  present  findings.  E.  J.  W. 

—  8  — 
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THE     NUMBER    OF     MAGAZINE    AND    NEWSPAPER    articles 
which  deal  with  some  aspect  of  blindness   is  enormous.  Even  when 
one  reads  only  those  which  deal  specifically  with  the   education  of 
blind  boys  and  girls,  it  takes  up  several  hours  each  week.    In  addition, 
nnportant  books  in  our  field  come  out  frequently. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Lantern  we  review  several  of  them.  Dr.  Farrell's 
Story  of  Blindness  has  kept  him  busy  at  intervals  since  he  retired  from 
the  directorship  of  Perkins  five  years  ago.  As  our  Librarian,  Mr.  Coon, 
points  out  in  his  review.  Dr.  Farrell  does  not  mention  his  own  part  in 
the  story  he  tells.  In  particular,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  did  much 
to  focus  attention  on  the  needs  of  deaf-blind  children  at  a  time  when 
Perkins  stood  almost  entirely  alone  in  serving  these  boys  and  girls,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  here. 

Dr.  Lowenfeld's  book,  reviewed  by  Mr.  Carl  J.  Davis,  Head  of 
our  Department  of  Psychology  and  Guidance,  fills  up  the  most  serious  gap 
on  the  Library  shelves  of  people  in  our  field.  Every  educator  and  parent 
of  a  blind  child  should  read  it. 

As  for  the  third  book  reviewed,  we  might  borrow  a  popular  expression 
from  our  children.  We  think  the  author  ''goofed." 

May  I  wish  all  readers  of  The  Lantern  very  pleasant  summer 
vacations. 


Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 


The  Story  of  Blindness 

Gabriel  Farrcll  D.D. 

(Harvard  University  Press,  May  1956),  $4.50 

Reviewed  by  Nelson  Coon,  Librarian 

Of  the  four  previous  Directors  of  Perkins  only  one,  the  present  author, 
has  found  it  possible  to  sit  back  happily  and  look  objectively  over  the 
field  of  operations  in  which  he  engaged  as  Director.  It  is  a  rather  unusual 
circumstance  (due  in  great  measure  to  the  pioneering  of  Dr.  Howe)  that 
Perkins  has  been  (like  Howe)  often  at  "the  head  of  the  table"  both  nation- 
ally and  internationally.  The  commanding  figure  of  Michael  Anagnos  was 
seen  at  every  important  conference  both  here  and  abroad,  while  Dr.  Edward 
E.  Allen  was  honored  in  1931  as  the  great  leader  of  educators  and  workers 
for  the  blind.  It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  takes  a 
world  view  of  the  blind  in  this  present  work,  in  which  he  took  such  a  vital 
role  during  the  years  1931 — 51  as  Director  of  Perkins. 

The  Story  of  Blindness  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  history  of  work 
for  the  visually  handicapped  with  emphasis  on  education.  To  this  has 
been  added  the  independent  thinking  of  the  author  on  a  number  of  vital 
questions.  As  so  often  happens  in  publishing  a  work  of  this  nature,  the 
demands  of  the  publishers  have  led  to  the  pruning  of  much  interesting  ma- 
terial and  the  work  is  thus  a  slim  one  with  only  250  pages  of  text.  For  de- 
tailed history  we  must  turn  (also  to  a  pruned  book)  to  the  six-year-old 
work  of  Ishbel  Ross  —  Journey  Into  Light.  And  yet  Dr.  Farrell  has  found 
space  to  touch  on  subjects  not  elsewhere  explored  and  he  has  put  much 
thought  into  the  chapters  on  the  war  blinded,  on  definitions  of  blind- 
ness, on  social  "parity"  and  in  general  on  those  phases  of  the  subject 
which  require  knowledge  gained  through  experience  rather  than  through 
historical  research. 

To  this  reviewer  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  author  had  to  compress  into 
twenty  pages  the  interesting  lives  of  many  handicapped  people  who  early 
showed  a  skeptical  public  that  blindness  did  not  signify  ignorance.  In  the 
earlier  chapters,  a  few  biographies  of  personages  not  previously  men- 
tioned in  English  writings  in  this  field  are  presented  but  these  biographies 
are  regrettably  short.    But  in  chapter  6  —  The  Way  Ahead  —  he  reviews 


the  philosophies  of  residential  schools  versus  public  education,  ending  the 
chapter  on  a  cautious  note  of  prophecy  that  the  ^ay  of  the  residential 
school  for  the  visually  handicapped  may  be  coming  to  an  end,  as  medical 
science  reduces  the  incidence  of  blindness  and  as  the  public  school  in- 
creasingly makes  places  for  the  blind  child  in  regular  classes.  That  there 
are  problems  connected  with  the  integration  of  the  blind  child  into  the 
public  school  he  has  no  doubt,  but  points  out  that  it  was  the  philosphy  of 
Dr.  Howe — ^that  the  blind  child  should  be  educated  in  the  public  school. 
There  are  those  who  may  disagree  with  some  of  the  ideas  expressed  in 
this  chapter;  but  they  are  thought-provoking,  as  no  doubt  they  are 
intended  to  be. 

Again  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author  devotes  but  fourteen  pages  to  a 
history  and  discussion  of  the  work  with  deaf-blind  children  in  which  he 
himself  played  such  an  important  part  at  Perkins.  Modestly  he  fails  to 
make  even  passing  mention  of  his  program  to  organize  and  finance  a  special 
department  for  these  triply  handicapped  boys  and  girls,  to  which  he  gave 
much  thought  and  effort  during  his  Directorship. 

The  chapter  Ears  for  Fingers  is  a  useful  summation  of  "devices," 
but  facts  of  late  developments  which  are  given  may  already  be  some 
months  behind  in  this  day  of  "jet  development."  But  here  his  years  of 
experience  come  out  when  he  says: 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  essential  human  factor,  especially 
in  handicapped  people,  must  never  be  ignored,  and  the  danger 
of  overloading  the  blind  with  cumbersome  devices  must  be  avoided. 
The  development  of  scientifically  perfect  contrivances  is  today 
relatively  simple.  It  is  more  difficult  to  take  the  measures  of 
the  human  spirit  of  the  visually  handicapped  which  causes  them 
to  want  to  succeed  on  their  own," 

In  Who  Are  The  Blind,  Dr.  Farrell,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lay  reader, 
explains  in  clear  terms,  what  is  meant  by  blindness.  It  is  neither,  he  says, 
the  total  inability  to  see,  as  in  past  centuries,  nor,  in  fact  does  the  word 
blindness  mean  the  same  percentage  of  visual  loss  in  the  various  countries 
of  the  world.  This  is  a  useful  chapter  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  literature 
of  our  field. 

His  chairmanship  of  the  Bussum  World  Conference  of  Educators  of 
the  Blind  and  his  association  with  United  Nations  have  also  given  Dr. 
Farrell  the  position  to  write  an  excellent  chapter  on  "Extent  of  Blindness," 
although  he  admits  that  even  today  information  is  limited  in  quantity 
and  validity.  Correlating  the  statistical  and  social  factors  of  blindness 
he  sums  it  up  by  saying: 

"The  facts  go  to  show  that  blindness  is  no  longer  to  be  considered 
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primarily  from  an  emotional  angle  nor  studied  merely  as  a  physical  prob- 
lem, but  that  it  has  important  aspects  which  demand  earnest  attention  and 
present  a  challenge  to  the  social  conscience  of  the  world." 

The  final  chapter  of  the  book  entitled  "The  Conquest  of  Blindness" 
offers  not  only  an  encouraging  viewpoint  on  medical  progress  and  a  sketch 
of  the  dramatic  story  of  Retrolental  Fibroplasia  but  gives  medical  in- 
formation useful  to  the  citizen  reader  —  to  whom  this  book  is  generally 
directed.  To  this  reviewer  it  seems  to  leave  much  unsaid  about  the  question 
of  blindness  in  old  age,  a  subject  in  which  an  increasing  percentage  of 
our  population  is  going  to  have  a  personal  and  vital  interest. 

Turning  over  the  final  pages  of  this  book,  one  finds  (as  one  would 
expect  in  a  book  from  a  University  Press)  a  section  of  References  and 
an  adequate  Index,  always  useful  devices  in  a  book  of  history  or  of  facts. 
Physically,  the  book  is  well  printed  and  has  an  attractive  jacket,  but 
one  could  wish  there  were  illustrations  to  accompany  the  text. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  work  brings  to  the  field  a  complete  and  inter- 
esting book,  which  should  be  read  by  every  citizen  and  certainly  by 
every  worker  in  the  field.  One  could  wish  that  more  of  the  author's  personal 
views  and  philosophy  could  have  been  displayed  in  this  work,  even  if 
of  a  controversial  nature;  but  those  engaged  in  work  with  the  blind  will 
be  grateful  for  this  up-dating  of  history  and  the  basic  considerations 
which  are  delineated.  This  book  will  surely  help  (in  Dr.  Farrell's  words) 
in  the  "determination  of  the  measure  of  Society's  responsibility  for  that 
segment  of  the  world's  population  which  labors  under  the  handicap  of 
visual  impairment." 

THE  FOURTH  WORLD,  Daphne  Athas    (Putnam,   1956),  $3.75 
Reviewed  by  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 

In  our  Blindiana  Library  we  have  a  large  number  of  novels  contain- 
ing blind  characters.  So  far  as  memory  serves,  this  is  the  first  one  ever 
to  be  reviewed  in  the  Lantern.  The  only  justification  for  this  is  that 
reviews  have  already  appeared  in  magazines  with  national  circulation 
which  indicate  that  the  book  is  tending  to  perpetuate  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  world  of  the  blind,  strange  and  difficult  to  understand  and 
vastly  different  from  the  normal  world  which  all  of  us  know. 

The  reviewers  do  not  think  too  much  of  the  technical  quality  of  the 
book,  criticizing  the  workmanship  and  characterization.  It  is  doubtful 
if  it  ever  would  have  been  published  if  it  were  not  that  many  people 
do  have  the  belief  that  blind  people  exist  in  a  strange  and  different 
world.  This  is,  of  course,  a  sad  indictment  on  the  public  relations  efforts 


of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  education  of  blind  children  for  over 
a  century  in  America.  Nevertheless,  such  beliefs  exist  and  this  book  will 
not  help  to  dispel  them. 

The  reviewers,  no  doubt,  have  been  influenced  by  the  statement  on 
the  cover  that  the  author  has  had  experience  teaching  blind  children.  She 
was.  in  fact,  a  teacher  ti-ainee  at  Perkins  a  dozen  years  ago.  As  far  as 
is  known,  this  is  the  only  experience  she  has  had  with  blind  children.  For 
a  variety  of  reasons,  Perkins  is  fairly  easily  identifiable  as  the  source  of 
her  experience.  There  are  enough  incidents  and  situations  depicted  ac- 
curately to  give  the  impression  of  authenticity.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  practices  described  and  policies  preached  by  the  staff  which 
are  so  far  the  opposite  of  the  truth  that  they  cannot  even  be  considered 
as  caricatures. 

Authors  of  fiction,  are  of  course,  entitled  to  create  characters  and 
environments  as  they  see  fit.  They  can  always  claim  their  right  to  create 
whatever  experience  and  imagination  dictate.  If  the  results  are  unpleasant, 
then  only  the  imaginary  characters  are  libeled.  But  it  appears  from  some 
of  the  reviews  that  people  are  inferring  that  she  is  giving  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  blind  people.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  author  can  be 
absolved  from  responsibility  in  this  regard. 

It  is  not  only  blind  children  who  are  depicted  as  macabre,  suspicious 


and  bitter  people,  but  those  who  work  with  them  are  also  distinctly  odd, 
(though  perhaps  the  author  did  intend  that  her  two  main  characters  should 
have  a  semblance  of  normality.)  Those  of  us  who  have  worked  and  lived 
with  blind  boys  and  girls  for  many  years,  and  especially  those  of  us  who 
like  the  present  reviewer  have  taught  in  schools  for  seeing  children,  find  it 
very  difficult  to  pick  out  any  traits,  either  good  or  bad,  which  can  be  con- 
sidered characteristic  of  the  effects  of  blindness.  There  are  blind  people 
who  are  abnormal  just  as  there  are  seeing  people,  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand a  novelist  wdio  produces  a  book  which  is  full  of  people  who  may  per- 
haps be  best  described  as  slightly  "off-base." 

The  bitter  things  said  in  the  book  may  well  have  been  spoken  here. 
Some  of  them  this  reviewer  has  heard.  The  book  is  harmful  because  there 
is  no  balancing  good  will,  spontaneous  humor  of  a  normal  type,  loyalty 
between  youngsters  and  staff  and,  indeed,  between  staff  and  staff  which 
are  the  usual  things  in  residential  schools. 

One  can  be  grateful  that  the  author  stooped  to  melodrama.  Perhaps 
readers  will  recognize  the  climax  of  sex,  violence,  killing,  suicide  and  riot 
as  indicative  of  the  unreality  of  the  whole  book.  The  story  is  difficult  to 
read  and  probably  will  not  prove  popular  as  a  result.  It  is  hoped  that  any 
parent  of  a  blind  child  who  reads  this  book  will  not  get  the  impression  that 
his  boy  or  girl  will  grow  up  to  be  like  these  people.  Possibly  one  in  a  hun- 
dred will  bear  some  resemblance,  but  the  vast  majority  of  blind  boys  and 
girls,  though  they  will  face  many  difficult  situations,  will  grow  up  to  be 
very  like  the  rest  of  us.  This  is  the  lesson  which  blind  people  have  been 
teaching  seeing  people  for  a  long  time;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  any  book, 
however  narrowly  it  may  be  read,  attempts  to  preach  a  different  message. 

OUR  BLIND   CHILDREN,  Berthold   Lowenfeld,   Ph.D. 

(C.  C.  Thomas,  1956),  $5.50 

Reviewed  by  Carl  J.  Davis,  Guidance  Counselor 

This  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  publications  pertaining  to  the  field  of  the  blind,  but,  more  than  that, 
it  should  become  an  indispensable  aid  to  parents  of  blind  children  and  to 
professional  workers  who  guide  or  direct  blind  children  and  their  parents. 
It  should  be  the  companion  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Spocks'  The  Pocket  Book 
of  Baby  and  Child  Care  for  those  parents  who  have  children  who  have 
been  blinded  at  birth  or  during  the  early  years  of  life.  One  can  only 
regret  that  such  a  book  had  not  been  made  available  earlier,  particularly 
when  one  views  in  retrospect  the  late  high  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
infant  blindness  due  to  retrolental  fibroplasia.    However,  the  latter  un- 
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doubtedly  provided  the  stimulus  that  urged  Dr.  Lowenfeld  to  write  so 
extensively,  and  so  well  about  blind  children. 

There  are  two  basic  elements  that  make  Ow  Blind  Children  valuable, 
particularly  to  parents:  the  author's  sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of  parents 
who  have  undergone  the  traumatic  experience  of  learning  that  their  child 
is  blind,  and  his  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the  most  important  thing 
about  blind  children  is  not  that  they  are  blind  but  that  they  are  children. 
The  former  is  treated  briefly  in  a  fairly  explicit  manner,  but  it  is  im- 
plicit throughout  the  first  five  chapters  of  the  book  and  the  reader 
feels  the  writer's  understanding  of  this  problem  and  his  desire  to  help  the 
parent.  The  awareness  of  the  child  as  an  individual  is  brought  out  with 
some  directness  but  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  skillful  presentation  of  the 
developmental  pattern  of  a  child  and  the  parental  assistance  he  needs 
to  aid  him  in  normal  growth  plus  the  special  needs  of  a  blind  child  and 
how  they  can  be  met. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  up  to  the  time  that  he  enters  school,  its  greatest  use  should 
be  with  parents  of  young  blind  children.  Yet,  it  should  be  of  considerable 
assistance  to  those  whose  children  may  lose  their  vision  after  they  have 
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entered  school  because,  although  their  child  may  be  older,  they  will 
have  to  undergo  many  emotional  reactions  similar  to  those  experienced  by 
parents  of  blind  infants. 

Although  this  book  is  excellent  for  its  purpose,  the  reader  should  be 
warned  that  it  is  neither  a  panacea,  a  universal  c  ireall,  or  a  magician's  hat 
full  of  tricks  to  solve  the  problems  associated  with  blindness  in  one's 
children.  It  will  not  of  itself  solve  the  parents'  problem  of  adjustment  to 
their  child's  blindness.  Yet,  if  the  skilled  professional  worker  introduces  it 
to  the  parents  as  soon  as  they  are  considered  ready  for  it,  Our  Blind 
Children  should  greatly  help  the  parents  toward  understanding  acceptance 
of  their  blind  child  and  make  it  easier  for  them  to  meet  his  needs,  includ- 
ing those  arising  from  his  blindness. 

Graduation  Exercises 

THE  GRADUATING  EXERCISES,  TO  WHICH  ALL  OUR  pupils 
look  forward  with  both  hope  and  wonder,  are  being  held  this  year  on 
the  publication  day  of  the  Lantern^  June  15,  in  Dwight  Hall.  Here 
a  group  of  seven  students,  comprising  a  normal,  healthy,  intelligent  and 
lively  class  such  as  one  would  find  in  many  high  schools  in  the  land,  will 
receive  their  diplomas  from  past  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Hallowell.  These  graduates  are  as  follows:  Thomas  P.  Duffy, 
Robert  S.  LaBounty,  Lucy  E.  Mathews,  Anne  Marie  McClure,  Rosemarie 
F.  Molla,  Gloria  Marlene  Olson,  Priscilla  Ann  Pacheco. 

Following  the  awarding  of  diplomas,  special  Industrial  Arts  certificates 
will  be  awarded  to  Joan  Hardy  Stewart  and  Anna  May  Polselli. 

It  is  a  very  happy  coincidence  that  the  Commencement  speaker  is 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  a  Perkins  graduate  who  received  his  academic  diploma 
iust  42  years  ago  today  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Hallowell  started  his 
years  of  service  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Here  are  two  men  who  have 
given  much  of  their  lives  to  the  education  and  welfare  of  the  handicapped. 
Readers  of  the  Lantern  will  recall  how  Mr.  Salmon  was  signally  honored 
a  year  ago  with  the  Shotwell  Medal  for  his  work  with  the  blind  and  the 
deaf-blind  people  of  New  York  State,  while  everyone  concerned  with 
Perkins  knows  of  the  untiring  devotion  of  Mr.  Hallowell  to  every  phase 
of  our  program. 
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Maurice  J.  Tynan  was  recently 
awarded  the  Shotwell  Medal  for 
outstanding  service  to  the  blind 
by  the  American  Association  of 
Workers   for   the   Blind. 

Maurice  was  a  Watertown  boy 
who  attended  Perkins  in  its  last 
*  years  in  South  Boston  and  in  its 
early  years  at  the  new  plant  in 
Watertown  under  the  tutelage  of 
Edward  E.  Allen^  who  imparted 
to  Maurice  his  own  sound  faith 
in  the  abilities  of  blind  people 
to  succeed  in  life.  He  was  grad- 
uated in  1914  at  which  time  (as 
if  prophetic  of  his  many  years 
of  service  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment)  he  presented  a  paper  on 
"The  Growth  of  the  Post  Office 
Department." 


His  first  work  for  the  blind 
was  at  the  Maryland  School 
where  he  taught  for  three  years, 
moving  from  there  in  1917  to 
become  supervisor  of  a  workshop 
in  the  Canadian  National  In 
stitute  for  the  Blind  in  Ontario. 
His  success  brought  him  to  the 
attention  of  the  Veterans  Bureau 
in  Washington,  which  in  1921 
gave  him  an  important  post  with 
blinded  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

After  this  came  twelve  years 
of  successful  work  for  the  State 
of  Minnesota  as  Director  of 
their    Division    of    the    Blind.    It 

was  not  strange  that  we  should 
then  find  him  in  1938  again 
employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  new  work  of 
rehabilitation  under  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act.  A  succes- 
sion of  promotions  came  until, 
on  his  retirement  in  1955,  he 
had  become  the  Chief  of  Services 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

Throughout  his  career  he  has 
been  a  determined  and  helpful 
member  of  organizations  con- 
cerned with  work  for  the  blind, 
and  it  is  appropriate  that  now  the 
A.A.W.B.  should  honor  him  with 
the  Shotwell  Award. 
2  — 


HELEN  KELLER 

A  Sketch  for  a  Portrait 

By  Van  Wyck  Brooks  — E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  New  York,  1956 
Reviewed  by  Edward  J.  Waterhouse 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  is  an  important  biography 
of  Helen  Keller.  First  of  all,  of  course,  the  author  is  a  skilled 
writer  with  a  well-deserved  fame  as  a  historian  of  the  New  England 
in  which  Miss  Keller  has  spent  so  much  of  her  life.  Secondly,  it 
has  been  chosen  by  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  which  means  that  it 
has  already  been  read  by  very  many  people  to  whom  the  name  of 
Helen  Keller  probably  stood  for  courage  and  conquests  over  handi- 
caps, but  who  perhaps  knew  little  more  about  her.  The  book  has 
been  widely  reviewed  by  niany  distinguished  persons,  all  of  whom, 
it  seems  to  this  present  reviewer,  have  failed  to  appreciate  the 
limiting  impressions  which  the  book  is  likely  to  leave  with  its  readers. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  a  unique  opportunity  of  showing  just  how 
successful  Miss  Keller  has  been  in  bringing  hope  to  other  handi- 
capped people  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  globe.  This  surely  is 
the  outstanding  success  of  her  adult  years.  Instead,  the  author 
has  chosen  to  discuss  her  mainly  in  terms  of  her  relationships  with 
celebrities.  In  the  first  paragraph  we  read  of  seven  famous  men 
and  women  who  have  been  impressed  by  her.  Much  of  the  rest  of 
the  book  is  in  the  same  vein.  That  Miss  Keller  had  been  able  to 
match  minds,  and  hearts  too,  with  some  of  the  great  and  near- 
great  of  her  time  is,  of  course,  an  important  measure  of  her  stature. 
There  are  many  who  wonder  just  how  competent  a  person  Miss 
Keller  is.  While  some  have  called  her  a  genius,  others  have  seen 
her  as  a  lesser  person  leaning  on  the  shoulders  of  Annie  Sullivan 
and  other  members  of  her  entourage.  In  this  latest  biography.  Miss 
Keller  emerges  as  a  woman  with  a  first-class  mind  and  unquestion- 
able independence  of  thought  and  feeling.  So  far,  so  good,  but  it 
isn't   far   enough. 

The   important   fact  is   that   Miss    Keller   has   done   many   things 
that   are   much   more   significant  than   simply   charming   Mark   Twain 
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Photo  jrom  Perkins  Files 
Helen   Keller  and  Anne   Sullivan   Macy 


or  Jo  Davidson  and  their  kind.  Those  whom  the  author  has 
chosen  to  show  in  relation  to  his  subject  are  the  kind  of  people 
who  needed  Miss  Keller  least^  and  it  does  not  seem  from  this 
book  that  they  had  much  influence  on  her.  Indeed^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Annie  Sullivan  whose  part  in  Helen  Keller's  life  is 
well  described  here  there  are  probably  few  people  who  have  had 
very  much  influence  upon  her.  Her  independence  is  one  of  her 
outstanding  traits.  As  the  book  points  out^  it  was  Phillips  Brooks 
who  instructed  her  in  religion,  but  she  became  a  Swedenborgian. 
Indeed,  she  seems  to  have  been  much  more  influenced  by  the  books 
she  has  read  than  by  the  people  who  have  surrounded  her. 

Why  is  Miss  Keller  "great  .^"  There  are,  no  doubt,  many 
reasons,  but  surely  the  chief  one  is  that  she  has  devoted  so  much 
of  her  life  to  serve  other  handicapped  people,  and  has  done  so 
with  unique  success.  The  book  does  not  quote  a  single  one  of  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  the  crippled,  the  discouraged,  the  poverty  stricken, 
the  aged,  the  lonely,  the  miserable  to  whom  Helen  Keller  at  one 
time  or  another  in  their  lives  has  been  vastly  more  important  than 
she  could  ever  be  to  the  successful  people  who  figure  so  largely 
in  this  sketch.  Though  most  of  them  have  never  met  her,  these 
are   the   people   who  have  measured  her   true   worth. 
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When  the  book  turns  aside  a  moment  from  the  celebrities  in 
Miss  Keller's  life,  it  records  the  questionable  excitement  of  the 
taxi  driver  who  had  her  as  one  of  his  fares.  A  movie  star  might 
well  have  produced  the  same  effect. 

Perhaps  Helen  Keller's  greatness  can  also  be  measured  by  the 
success  of  her  mission  to  help  the  blind  and  deaf  throughout  the 
world  through  the  many  organizations  that  she  has  helped  to  found, 
and  the  agencies  which  she  has  persuaded  the  public  to  support, 
many  of  which  bear  her  name.  It  is  true  that  her  book  states 
that  in  1924  Miss  Keller  helped  to  raise  the  money  to  found  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  that  she  has  devoted  the 
rest  of  her  life  towards  raising  funds  for  this  organization.  There 
are  few  further  references  to  this. 

It  is  true  that  the  book  is  described  as  a  sketch,  but  sketches 
which  omit  the  most  important  features  and  emphasize  less  impor- 
tant adornments  are  distortions,  however  flattering  their  intention 
may  be.  When  this  book  is  read  and  enjoyed,  as  is  no  doubt 
happening  in  countless  homes  throughout  the  English-Speaking 
world,  impressions  will  be  received  that  will  do  little  to  explain 
the  true  Helen  Keller  story  and  much  to  create  an  obscuring  legend. 

Fortunately,  Miss  Keller's  story  is  well  documented  both  by 
herself  and  others.  It  needs  a  new  biographer  now  even  more  than 
it  did  before  this  last  sketch  was  written.  It  needs  a  writer  who 
will  dive  into  the  voluminous  correspondence  that  Helen  Keller  has 
received  throughout  the  years  and  who  will  study  the  innumerable 
newspaper  articles  which  have  appeared  about  her  in  many  lands 
in  an  attempt  to  measure  both  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  her 
greatness. 
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THE  KEY 


A  TELEVISION  PROGRAM  of  unusual  interest  to  Perkins  was 
■^  ^  presented  nationally  during  July  when  John  Nesbitt  told  on 
TELEPHONE  TIME  the  story  of  Laura  Bridgman's  lirst  lessons 
with  Dr.  Howe. 

This  program^  excellently  produced  by  Jerry  Stagg  with  Kevin 
McCarthy  taking  the  part  of  Dr.  Howe^  and  Beverly  Washburn  as 
the  child  Laura,  portrayed  one  of  the  most  dramatic  moments  in 
the   history   of   education. 

We  are  often  asked  how  we  began  to  teach  deaf-blind  children. 
This  question  usually  involves  a  great  deal  more  than  is  realized, 
for  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  how  we  shall  begin  to  teach,  but  of 
conveying  to  the  deaf-blind  child  the  thought  that  there  can  be  any 
kind  of  teaching  or  that  communication  exists.  With  Laura  the 
first  lessons  did  not  come  easily  and  to  Dr.  Howe  there  were  no 
precedents.  He  was  forced  to  pionteer  in  the  face  of  earlier  failures 
by  others.  That  he  succeeded  has  been  of  enormous  importance  to 
every  deaf-blind  person  since  1837.  This  was  dramatically  sum- 
marized by  Helen  Keller,  who  is  quoted  in  the  movie  as  having 
stated,  "If  Laura  had  not  won  her  victory,  I  might  never  have 
found  my  soul."  With  due  allowances  made  for  the  technical 
limitations  of  a  half-hour  program,  high  praise  must  be  given  to 
John  Nesbitt  for  conveying  the  spirit  and  much  of  the  letter  of 
these  early  days  of  Laura  at  Perkins.  It  was  a  happy  coincidence 
that  this  program  should  have  been  presented  during  a  year  when 
so  much  progress  is  being  noted  in  the  education  of  deaf-blind 
children  in  the  United  States. 


We     are     constantly     receiving  cently      prepared      a      short      list 

requests    for    lists    of   books    con-  entitled,      "Fifty      Books      and 

cerning    the    blind.    All    too    fre-  Pamphlets       Relating       to       the 

quently    when    we    have    supplied  Blind."    In    this    we    attempt    to 

information,     we     have     inadver-  list    only    such    items    as    are    cur- 

tently   given  the   names    of  books  rently    available    from    the    pub- 

which     are     difficult     to     obtain.  lishers.    Copies    of    this    list    are 

Consequently,  the  Perkins  Blind-  available     upon     request     to     the 

iana    Reference    Library    has    re-  Perkins  Librarian,  free  of  charge. 
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Librarian  Services  Under  Review 


Nelson    Coon,  Perkins   Librarian 


A       MONG         SCHOOLS         FOR         THE 

"^  ^  BLIND  throughout  the  United 
States^,  Perkins  is  peculiarly  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  offer  its 
pupils  the  facilities  of  one  of 
the  twenty-eight  Regional  Li- 
braries in  the  country.  This 
means  that  in  addition  to  the 
materials  available  to  us  through 
the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  we  also  have  right  in 
our  midst  all  braille  and  talking- 
book  material  provided  by  the 
Library   of   Congress. 

Historically,  the  impetus  for 
a  National  Library  System  was 
begun  by  Dr.  Howe  in  1845, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  American 
Library  Association  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the 
problems  of  blind  readers  in  1906 
(which  committee  was  headed  by 
the  Perkins  Librarian  of  those 
days,  Miss  Laura  M.  Sawyer) 
that  things  began  to  happen 
They  happened  rather  slowly, 
but  eventually  Congress  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  national 
services  in  1931.  In  1956  a 
survey  of  these  services  was 
initiated  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  and  at  a 
conference  of  the  survey  group 
in  Miami,  Florida,  in  mid-June, 
I  was  honored  by  an  invitation 
to   be   present   as    an    "observer." 


It  seems  likely  to  me  that  im- 
proved services  for  blind  readers 
all  over  the  country  will  come 
as  a  result  of  this  survey,  and 
changes  are  in  process  which  may 
bring  about  the  prophecies  made 
by  Dr.  Howe  in  his  Report  in 
the  year  1856:  "There  may  be 
some  contrivance  ...  to  reduce 
the  size  of  books  to  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  their  present  enormous 
bulk.  .  .  .  Until  then  we  must 
work  patiently  on  that  there  may 
be  a  library  for  the  blind  worthy 
of  a  name." 

Following  the  Conference,  I 
attended  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  which 
were  also  attended  by  Mrs. 
Annetta  R.  Castle,  who  is  head 
of  our  Circulation  Department. 
Mrs.  Castle,  following  the  Miami 
meeting,  was  one  of  a  group  of 
Librarians  visiting  libraries  in 
Cuba. 


TUNERS   MEET 

Early  in  July  Perkins  sent  to 
Detroit  to  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Piano  Tech- 
nicians, the  head  of  our  Piano- 
forte Tuning  department,  Mr. 
Sidney  B.  Durfee,  who  says  that 
many  late  developments  were 
shown. 
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Editorial 

One  Hundred  Twenty-Five  Years  of  Growth 

HIS   MONTH   WE    BEGIN    our   one   hundred   and   twenty-fifth 
full  year  of  teaching  blind  girls   and  boys. 


The  old  School  is  full  of  memories  handed  down  from  those 
no  longer  living  and  more  recent  ones^  dating  back  perhaps  as 
much  as  seventy  years  in  some  cases,  that  are  still  clear  in  the 
minds  of  people  who  played  a  part  in  the  middle  years  of  our  history. 

It  is  good  to  have  traditions  to  look  back  upon,  but  as  we  -■ 
take  a  look  over  our  shoulders,  it  is  much  more  noticeable  that 
things  have  changed  than  that  they  have  stayed  the  same.  There 
is  hardly  a  year  since  we  received  a  Charter  in  1829,  which  does 
not  record  something  of  importance,  some  step  forward,  some  change 
in  attitude,  some  sign  of  growth.  Rarely  do  we  record  set-backs. 
Some  of  these  events  are  the  culmination  of  long  growth.  Take 
for  example  the  early  evening  of  Saturday,  June  16,  1956,  a  day 
so  recent  that  one  can  hardly  think  of  it  as  a  memory.  Here  in 
Dwight  Hall  was  held  the  first  joint  Banquet  of  the  Alumnae  and 
Alumni  Associations  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind.  This  was 
not  very  important  perhaps  in  itself,  but  most  significant  in  show- 
ing the  culmination  of  a  marked  development  —  in  process  for  at 
least  thirty  years  —  which  has  been  breaking  down  the  barriers 
between  our  girls  and  our  boys.  It  was  a  happy  occasion  with 
men's  and  women's  voices  joining  together  in  some  of  the  songs 
and  anthems  which  have  been  traditional  with  us  for  many  years, 
while   Mr.    Jenkins    accompanied   them   on   the   organ. 

While  we  can  look  back  with  some  clarity  over  the  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  of  our  past,  we  cannot  look  ahead  that  far, 
but  it  is  on  the  future  that  we  need  to  think  if  we  are  to  continue 
growing.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  next  five  or  ten 
years  will  show  as  many  changes  as  in  any  period  in  our  history. 
An  event  scheduled  for  November,  the  Dedication  of  our  Deaf- 
Blind   Cottage,   will,   we   hope,   inaugurate    a   program   which    should, 
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within  a  decade^  lead  to  the  provision  of  ample  teachers  and  teach- 
ing facilities  for  all  the  many  deaf-blind  children  in  the  United 
States    at   present   deprived    of    schooling. 

This  development  alone  would  make  the  next  decade  one  of 
the  most  important  in  our  history^  but  it  is  only  one  of  many  plans 
which  will  assure  us  that  at  least  during  the  foreseeable  future  we 
will  continue  to  be  challenged  to  the  limit  of  our  wisdom,  our 
energy,  and  the  resources  we  have  inherited. 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 


A    SCEKE    FROM    THE    TELEVISION    PlAY    "ThE     Key" 

Beverly  Washburn  as  Laura  and  Kevin   McCarthy  as  Dr.  Howe 
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AAWB  —  The  Los  Angeles  Meeting,  1956 

Nelson    Coon,  Perkins   Librarian 

P  OLLOWING  HARD  ON  THE   HEELS  of  the  Convention  ot 

the  AAIB  (reported  elsewhere  in  the  Lantern^  came  the  meetings 
of  the  sister  organization  which  concerns  itself  with  the  education 
of  blind  children  only  as  part  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind 
in  America.  Perkins  is  interested  partly  because  of  the  services 
for  the  adult  blind  offered  by  the  Howe  Press  and  the  Library 
which  distributes  both  braille  and  talking  books  throughout  New 
England.  However,  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  does  discuss  educational  problems  and  such  matters  were 
included   in   the   program   this   year. 

Representing  Perkins  was  the  Bursar,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hemphill; 
the  Librarian,  Mr.  Coon,  who  is  currently  chairman  of  the  section 
for  publishers  and  librarians ;  and  the  Director,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  section  which  is  made  up  of  administrators  and  teachers  of 
blind   children. 

Although  the  meetings  followed  a  less  rigid  schedule  than 
the  AAIB  Conference,  each  section  devoted  itself  to  consideration 
of  the  latest  theories  and  methods  in  its  field.  A  paper,  for  instance, 
on  "Piano  Tuning  as  a  Career,"  was  prepared  by  Sidney  Durfee.; 
Head  of  the  Perkins  Tuning  Department,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
to  the  musicians  in  the  group  the  similarity  of  teaching  methods  for 
blind  and   sighted  pupils. 

It  was  noteworthy  this  year  that  for  the  first  time  a  general 
session  of  the  Convention  included  a  panel  on  "The  Problems  of 
the  Deaf-Blind,"  and  at  this,  Robert  Smithdas  (who  has  gone  on 
from  Perkins  to  earn  both  Bachelor's  and  Master's  Degrees)  gave 
an  eloquent  appeal  for  help  for  these  doubly-handicapped  persons. 
The  Director  was  a  member  of  this  Panel,  discussing  the  educa- 
tional problems   of  deaf-blind  children. 

The  history  of  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind  was  brought 
to  special  attention  in  another  way  at  the  Convention  through  a 
preview  of  a  television  film  relating  the  story  of  Laura  Bridgman's 
first  lessons  at  Perkins.  This  had  been  prepared  for  the  Telephone 
Hour  and  was  telecast  nationally  the  following  week,  but  by  special 
arrangement  the  showing  became  almost  a  Hollywood  First  Night, 
with   the  producer   and  the   star  both   present.     Miss    Beverly   Wash- 
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burn,  who  took  the  difficult  part  of  the  girl  Laura  so  feelingly, 
was  presented  to  the  Convention  audience  who  saw  the  film.  The 
essential  accuracy  of  the  research  done  in  preparing  this  film,  and 
its   non-sentimental  presentation,  were  highly   applauded. 

Most  prideful  were  the  Perkins  delegates,  however,  at  the 
granting  of  the  Shotwell  Award  to  a  graduate  of  Perkins  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row.  This  is  the  premier  honor  in  the  United 
States  for  those  who  work  in  our  field.  Last  year  it  was  Peter 
Salmon  who  received  it  and,  fittingly,  it  was  he  who  in  1956  pre- 
sented the  medal  to  Maurice  J.  Tynan  of  the  Class  of  1914.  Mr. 
Tynan  recently  retired  as  Chief  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  the 
U.S.    Department   of   Health,   Education   and   Welfare. 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance,  Mr.  Tynan  recalled  many  of  his 
fellow  students  at  Perkins  in  the  old  days  at  South  Boston  and 
early  days  at  Watertown,  paying  tribute  to  the  influence  of  the 
teachers  of  the  School  and  especially  to  the  influence  on  his  life 
of  Miss  Florence  Birchard  (whose  work  for  our  pupils  and  others 
earned  her  the  same  Shotwell  Award  and  Medal  several  years  ago). 

Lillian  Mabel  Russell  Honored 


Miss  Lillian  Mabel  Russell 
who  came  to  Perkins  in  Septem- 
ber 1883  and  was  graduated  in 
1891,  was  honored  by  the  Con- 
necticut School  for  the  Blind 
this  year.  A  new  Kindergarten 
building  was  named  after  her  in 
honor  of  over  fifty  years  of 
service,  first  of  all  as  a  teacher 
in  a  Baby  School,  located  in 
Hartford  and  subsequently  in 
Farmington,  and  from  1935  to 
1950  on  the  staff  of  the  Oak  Hill 
School    for    the    Blind. 

Miss  Russell  was  present  at 
the  ceremonies,  and  it  was  a 
great  honor  for  the  Director  of 
Perkins  to  participate  in  this 
program.  Miss  Russell  followed 
the   proceedings    with    great   care 
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and   was    able   to   provide   one  of 

the    speakers    with    details    of  an 

incident     which     he     wished  to 
describe. 

I  was  able  to  talk  to  Miss 
Russell  briefly  after  the  cere- 
monies were  over.  She  chatted 
about  her  school  days  under 
Michael  Anagnos  whom  she 
admired  greatly  and  she  ex- 
pressed the  thought  that  her 
schooling  had  been  an  excellent 
one.  She  concluded,  "All  I  have 
I   owe  to   Perkins." 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to 
reminisce  with  someone  who 
entered  Perkins  when  the  School 
was  a  mere  youngster  of  fifty- 
one    years'    growth. 


Teachers  Hold  Biennial  Meeting 

William    T.    Heisler,   Head:    Teacher    Training   Department 

*'  I  '  HE  WEEK  OF  JuNE  24-28  marked  the  Forty  Third  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind;,  held  at  the  Ohio  State  School  in  Worthington.  The  com- 
pletely new  and  modern  plant^  with  its  spacious  living  quarters, 
classrooms^  shops  and  auditorium^  contributed  most  amply  toward 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  present. 

For  the  third  successive  time^  a  workshop  type  of  convention 
was  adopted^  with  the  number  of  workshop  sections  increased  to 
twenty -five  from  a  beginning  of'  fourteen  in  1952.  Newly  organized 
groups  were  in  the  areas  of  Preschool^  Kindergarten^  Guidance, 
Mentally  Retarded  and  Slow  Learner^  and  Intermediate  Grades 
Social  Studies.  Also^  there  were  additional  sections  formed  for  the 
Houseparents    and   Primary   Grades    workshops. 

Each  year^  since  the  inception  of  the  workshop  plan,  there  has 
been  not  only  an  increase  in  the  number  of  workshop  sections,  but 
improvement  in  their  individual  organization  and  operation.  Such 
progress  indicates  a  vital  interest  on  the  part  of  the  membership 
in  the  workshop  organization  which  gives  everyone  full  opportunities 
for   participation. 

In  surveying  the  over-all  activity  of  the  workshops,  it  was 
quite  evident  that  considerable  preparation  had  been  made  prior 
to  the  Convention.  A  sampling  of  the  meetings  revealed  many 
timely  discussions.  They  included  mathematics  teachers  evaluating 
the  merits  of  a  new  code  for  their  subject,  houseparents  exchang- 
ing views  and  experiences  on  social  problems,  preschool  persons 
evaluating  various  types  of  parents'  organizations  and  guidance 
workers  discussing  the  need  for  comprehensive  occupational  in- 
formation for  students.  In  addition  to  discussion,  there  were  sup- 
plementary activities,  such  as  the  field  trips  taken  by  the  Music 
Section  to  two  nearby  universities,  a  ceramics  demonstration  enjoj^ed 
by  the  Homemaking  and  Arts  and  Crafts  Workshops,  and  several 
joint  meetings  of  workshops  with  special  resource  consultants  in 
attendance. 
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Using   the    Brailler    in    the    Lower    School 
More    than   5500   Braillers    are    now    in    use    throughout    the    world. 


A  program  innovation  in- 
cluded the  presence  in  the  work- 
shop groups  of  twelve  personnel 
from  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Education,  who  served  as  ob- 
servers and  resource  persons. 
Secured  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Scarberry,  of  the  Ohio 
School,  they  included  Elemen- 
tary and  High  School  Supervisors 
and  a  number  of  persons  from 
the  Division  of  Special  Educa- 
tion of  that  State.  They  brought 
much  gain  to  the  several  work- 
shops they  visited  and  in  turn 
they  gained  an  important  insight 
into  our  organization  and 
methods. 

Mention  should  be  made  of 
the  excellent  exhibits  provided 
by  publishing  houses,  schools, 
and      industrial      concerns.      The 
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displays  were  well  attended,  both 
by  individuals  and  working 
groups  throughout  the  course  of 
the  Convention.  Credit  goes  to 
the  Exhibits  Coordinator,  Mr. 
Nelson  Coon,  Librarian  of 
Perkins,  who  spent  considerable 
time  and  effort  in  the  assembling 
and  organizing  of  the  many 
displays. 

The  nine  General  Sessions 
formed  an  important  part  of  our 
Convention.  Dr.  Salvatore  Di- 
Michael,  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  New  York  City,  ad- 
dressed the  Convention  on 
"Meeting  the  Needs  of  Retarded 
Blind  Children."  Dr.  DiMichael 
emphasized  the  fact  that  there 
are  one  thousand  mentally- 
retarded    blind    children    enrolled 


in  schools  for  the  blind,  exclusive 
of  the  two  special  schools  for 
that  group.  He  stressed  the  need 
for  classifying  and  setting  up 
special  programs  within  the  cur- 
riculum   to    meet    their    needs. 

Mr.  Edward  Waterhouse,  Di- 
rector of  Perkins,  presented  two 
interesting  and  informative  re- 
ports. One  was  on  "The  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Educators 
of  Blind  Youth,"  and  the  other 
was  entitled,  "Glimpses  of  the 
Blind  in  Asia,"  in  which  he 
described  some  experiences  he 
and  Mrs.  Waterhouse  encoun- 
tered on  their  recent  trip  around 
the  world.  In  his  first  report, 
Mr.  Waterhouse  announced  the 
delegates  who  had  been  selected 
to  represent  the  United  States 
at  the  International  Conference 
of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth,  to 
be  held  at  Oslo,  Norway^,  in 
the   summer   of   1957.   These   are: 

Mr.  Seldon  W.  Brannon,  West 
Virginia   School   for   the    Blind 

Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Donald  W.  Overbeay,  Iowa 
Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School 

Miss  Josephine  Taylor,  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind 


Mr.  Robert  H.  Thompson,  Presi- 
dent-Elect,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind 

Mr.  Max  Woolly,  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Claude  S.  Perry,  Ophthal- 
mologist of  the  Ohio  State  School, 
spoke  on  the  topic,  "Ophthalmo- 
logical  Problems  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind."  This  talk,  accom- 
panied by  slides,  provided  the 
group  with  an  interesting  insight 
into  the  problems  encountered  in 
surgical  procedures  employed  in 
cases   of  detached  retina. 

Two  remaining  topics  on  the 
General  Sessions  Agenda  in- 
cluded a  panel  discussion  on 
"Foot  Travel"  and  the  report 
of  the  A.A.I.B.  Policy  Commit- 
tee. The  former  was  timely  in 
view  of  the  increasing  number 
of  travel  projects  being  insti- 
tuted in  our  various  schools.  The 
discussants  included  Dr.  Richard 
E.  Hoover,  Ophthalmologist  and 
originator  of  the  famed  Hoover 
Cane  Technique;  Mr.  Warren 
Bledsoe,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  and  Mr. 
Russell  Williams,  Chief  of  the 
Blind  Rehabilitation  Section  of 
the  Veterans  Administration 
Facility,  Hines,  Illinois. 
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The  A.A.I.B.  Policy  Commit- 
tee report  was  presented  by  its 
Chairman^  Dr.  Robert  Thomp- 
son, who  summarized  the  work 
done  by  the  Committee  in  de- 
veloping a  Statement  of  Policy, 
and  reviewed  a  number  of  its 
important  points.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  discussion  from 
the  floor,  after  which  the  State- 
ment of  Policy  was  officially  ac- 
cepted by  a  large  majority  vote 
of  the  membership.  With  this 
Statement  of  Policy,  the  A.A.I.B. 
now  possesses  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  its  beliefs  and  purposes. 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
was  well  represented  at  the  1956 
Convention  with  twenty-one  per- 
sons attending.  They  included 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse, 
Director,  and  Mrs.  Waterhouse, 
and     Mr.     Benjamin     F.     Smith, 


Principal.     Staff     members     from 

other   departments   included   Miss 

Gertrude    Harlow,    Mr.    Anthony 

Ackerman,  Miss  Harriet  Phillips, 

Miss    Helena   Drake,   Mrs.   Vesta 

Coon,  and  Miss  Elsie  Parmenter. 

Academic      Department ;      Miss 

Eleanor     Thayer,     Miss     Andrea 

Jakobson,     Mr.     Sidney     Durfee, 

Music     Department;      Mr.      Carl 

Davis,  Psychology  and  Guidance ; 

Mr.  Alan  Bartholomew  and  Miss 

Frances  McGaw,  Industrial  Arts ; 

Miss     Barbara     Eraser,     Health 

Department;  Mr.  Coon,  Library; 

and       Mr.       William       Heisler, 

Teacher     Training     Department. 

In     addition,     there     were     three 

Teacher  Training  Students 
present  including  Miss  Susana 
Crespo,  Argentina ;  Miss  Connie 
Aucamp,  South  Africa;  and  Mr= 
Mustafa     Matsam,     Indonesia. 

A  number  of  the  Perkins  staff 
had  chairmanship  and  other  re- 
sponsibilities at  the  Convention. 
Mr.  Waterhouse  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Regional 
Workshops  and  a  member  of  the 
Policy  Committee.  He  presented 
two  papers  and  presided  as 
Chairman  at  one  of  the  General 
Sessions.  Those  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  Workshop  Chairmen 
included  Mr.  Ackerman,  Lan- 
guage Arts ;    (and  also  a  member 
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of  the  Program  Committee)  Mr. 
Bartholomew,  Industrial  Arts ; 
Miss  Phillips,  Primary  Grades ; 
Mrs.  Coon,  Commercial  Arts ; 
Mr.  Durfee,  Piano  Technicians ; 
Mr.  Davis,  Assistant  Chairman. 
Guidance;  Mr.  Coon,  Library 
Science  Chairman,  Exhibits 
Coordinator  and  Reporter  of 
Necrology ;  and  Mr.  Heisler. 
Workshop  Coordinator.  Those 
who  were  elected  or  re-elected 
to  Committee  or  Workshop  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  1956-1958 
Biennium  included  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Chairman,  Language  Arts ; 
Mr.  Bartholomew,  Chairman,  In- 
dustrial Arts ;  Mr.  Davis,  As- 
sistant Chairman,  Guidance ;  and 
Mr.  Durfee,  Chairman,  Publica- 
tions Committee,  Piano  Tech- 
nicians Workshop. 


Appreciation  is  due  Mr.  John 
C.  Lysen,  President  of  the  1956 
Convention;  Mr.  Donald  Over- 
beay,  Program  Chairman;  and 
to  all  others  whose  efforts  were 
responsible  for  putting  the  1956 
Convention  "over  the  top."  Grat- 
itude should  likewise  be  ex- 
pressed to  Mr.  Scarberry  and  all 
members  of  the  host  school  for 
the  efforts  they  expended  in 
providing  for  all  our  comforts 
and    needs. 

The  1956  meeting  in  Ohio 
added  to  the  knowledge  and  pro- 
fessional stature  of  all  who  at- 
tended. May  we  look  forward 
to  continuing  activity  throughout 
the  coming  biennium  and  to 
another  outstanding  convention 
in    1958. 


The  Keller^ Kiacy  Cottage 


During  the  past  five  years  the 
building  which  was  formerly  Dr. 
Allen's  and  Dr.  Farrell's  resi- 
dence has  been  occupied  by  the 
Deaf-Blind  Department.  Several 
years  ago  we  decided  to  name 
this  building  the  Keller-Macy 
Cottage,  after  Helen  Keller  and 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  but  we 
have  been  waiting  for  the  time 
when  our  reorganized  department 
would  be  so  well  established  that 
there  would  be  little  doubt  of  its 


continuance  on  a  permanent  basis. 
We  feel  that  this  time  has 
now  arrived.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Teacher  Training  pro- 
gram associated  with  Boston  Uni- 
versity, we  have  been  able  to 
double  our  enrollment  of  children. 
Consequently,  on  November  14, 
1956,  Miss  Helen  Keller  will 
dedicate  this  building.  Invita- 
tions will  go  out  soon  to  educa- 
tors of  the  deaf  and  of  the  blind 
to    join    us    on    this    occasion. 
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Miss    Keller    dedicates    the    Keller-Macy    Cottage 


Looking  Backward  125  Years 


As  1956  comes  to  a  close  the 
temptation  is  strong  to  take  a 
backward  glance,  not  only  at  the 
year  just  ending,  but  to  the  five 
quarter-century  marks  preceding 
it. 

1931.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
Perkins    changed    Directors.    Ed- 

ii  ward  E.  Allen  retired  to  be  suc- 
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ceeded  by  Gabriel  Farrell.  An 
epoch  ended,  another  began.  The 
€rst  issue  of  The  Lantern  was 
published. 

1906.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
School  mourned  the  death  of  Mi- 
chael Anagnos  to  whom  a  tribute 
is   paid   elsewhere   in   this   issue. 

1881.  Seventy-five  years  ago 
Anagnos  was  busy  raising  funds 
for  the  first  of  the  two  great  en- 
terprises of  his  career  at  Perkins, 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press  and  the 
Kindergarten.  On  April  1  a  pub- 
lic meeting  was  held  at  Tremont 
Temple  to  establish  "The  Print- 
ing Fund."  The  speakers  includ- 
ed the  Governor  of  Massachus- 
etts, Reverend  Phillips  Brooks, 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Rev.  James 
Freeman  Clark,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  Laura  Bridgman.  Lau- 
ra read  from  an  embossed  Bible 
with  her  left  hand  words  which 
she  related  with  her  right  hand 
to  a  blind  companion  who,  in  turn. 


spoke  them  to  the  audience.  The 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  re- 
ceived grew  into  a  permanent  en- 
dowment fund,  which  seventy 
years  later,  provided  most  of  the 
capital  needed  to  produce  the 
Perkins  Brailler,  several  thousand 
of  which  are  now  in  use  through- 
out   the    world. 

1856.  In  his  Annual  Report  a 
hundred  years  ago  Dr.  Howe  call- 
ed the  year  "one  of  quiet  and  suc- 
cessful operation."  He  took  oc- 
casion to  pay  tribute  to  the  faith- 
ful employees  of  the  School,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  teachers,  but 
"the  domestics"  whose  influence 
on  the  pupils  for  good  or  evil  he 
emphasized.  In  this  he  drew  par- 
ticular attention  to  "our  pains- 
taking and  self-sacrificing  Ma- 
tron." A  century  later  The  AAIB 
recognized  the  importance  of  the 
matrons  and  housemothers  in  our 
schools  by  organizing  a  Workshop 
Section  for  them  at  the  1956  Con- 
ference in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

1831.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  although  our  Char- 
ter was  two  years  old,  the  School 
was  not  yet  functioning.  This  year 
however,  Howe  was  selected  to  be 
its  first  Director  and  sailed  for 
Europe  to  study  methods  of 
teaching    blind    children    and    to 


engage    teachers. 
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The  Keller -Macy  Cottage 

On  November  14*,  1956,  Helen  Keller  dedicated  the  building 
used  by  our  Deaf-Blind  Department  in  honor  of  herself  and  Anne 
Sullivan   Macy,   her   famous   teacher   and   Perkins   graduate. 

The  plaque  which  was  placed  on  the  building  outlined  its 
three-fold  purpose  of  educating  deaf-blind  girls  and  boys,  training 
teachers  for  deaf-^blind  children,  and  performing  research  in  the 
education   of   deaf-blind   youth. 

In  his  address  during  the  Dedication  Exercises  which  were 
held  in  Dwight  Hall,  Dr.  Augustus  Thorndike,  the  President  of 
Perkins,  outlined  our  plan  for  the  future.  Preceding  his  talk,  a 
small  group  of  blind  girls  told  the  history  of  deaf-blind  children 
at  Perkins ;  and  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Burns  who  heads  the  Deaf-Blind 
Department  presented  his  pupils  and  staff.  Thus  we  attempted 
to  show  how  far  we  had  gone,  where  we  stand  at  present  and  what 
we  hope  to  do  in  the  coming  years. 
'"J 
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THE  PAST:  The  task  of  telling  an  important  part  of  our  history- 
was  made  very  easy  for  us  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Jerry  Stagg 
and  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  who  graciously  permitted  us  to 
show  a  motion  picture  film  entitled  THE  KEY  which  told  the 
story  of  Laura  Bridgman's  first  lessons  with  Dr.  Howe.  This 
film  was  produced  by  the  Hal  Roach  Studios  and  telecast  nationally 
last  summer  as  part  of  the  series  known  as  Telephone  Time  con- 
sisting of  stories   of  famous  people  told  by  John   Nesbitt. 

While  showing  very  clearly  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Howe  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  communication  between  himself  and  Laura, 
the  film  presented  to  the  audience  the  nature  of  the  problems  which 
all  educators  have  to  meet  when  attempting  to  teach  deaf-blind 
children.  It  showed  the  moment  when  Laura  grasped  the  significance 
of  words,  which  was  a  turning  point  in  our  history. 

The  student  narrators  brought  the  story  up  to  the  days  of 
Helen  Keller,  and  a  recent  graduate,  Juanita  Morgan,  who  had 
come  from  her  home  in  Colorado  to  be  present  with  us  on  the 
occasion,  helped  them  to  portray  the  dramatic  moment  when  Helen 
Keller  told  Annie  Sullivan,  "I  am  not  dumb  now."  Helen  Keller's 
acquisition  of  speech  was  an  accomplishment  of  tremendous  sig- 
nificance  for   all   deaf-blind  children. 
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THE  PRESENT:  This  year  we  have  twelve  deaf -blind  children 
in  the  Department,  coming  from  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  New 
Mexico,  Maine,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Nevada,  Utah,  Michigan 
and  Indiana.  To  take  care  of  them  out  of  school  hours,  we  have 
seven  attendants.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Burns  who  heads  the  Depart- 
ment, we  have  four  experienced  teachers,  five  cadet  teachers  and 
five  teacher  trainees. 

Earlier  in  the  day  Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Thomson  visited 
the  Keller-Macy  Cottage  and  met  the  twelve  children  and  the  staff, 
bringing  much  pleasure  by  their  enthusiastic  interest  in  everybody 
they   met. 

The  importance  of  our  Teacher  Training  program  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Consequently,  we  were  very  happy  to  have  with 
us  at  the  Dedication  important  representatives  of  Boston  University 
which  is  cooperating  with  us  in  this  program.  These  included  the 
wife  and  son  of  President  Harold  Case;  Dr.  Linwood  Chase,  the 
Dean  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  Mrs.  Chase;  Dr.  Albert 
Murphy  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbert  Pronovost.  Drs.  Murphy  and 
Pronovost  are  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. This  group  is  shown  with  Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Polly  Thomson 
in  the  photograph  above. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TEAMWORK:  Perhaps  in  no  other  branch 
of  education  is  teamwork  more  necessary  than  with  the  deaf-blind. 
Consequently^  we  were  happy  to  have  with  us  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts^  Dr.  John  J.  Desmond 
and  Mrs.  Desmond^  together  with  other  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Education.  Educators  of  the  deaf  are  play- 
ing an  important  part  in  the  program,  and  among  the  representatives 
of  this  field  were  Dr.  Leonard  Elstad,  the  President  of  Gallaudet 
College;  Dr.  Powrie  V.  Doctor,  the  Editor  of  the  American  Annals 
of  the  Deaf;  and  Dr.  Helmer  R.  Myklebust  whose  participation 
in  our   research   program  was   praised  in  the   President's   Address. 

There  are  only  a  few  other  agencies  offering  services  to  the 
deaf-blind,  but  among  them  are  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  which  was  well  represented  by  the  Executive  Director,  Mr. 
M.  Robert  Barnett  and  Mrs.  Barnett,  together  with  members  of 
the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind.  Also  present  was  Mr. 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  whose  program  for  deaf-blind 
adults  is  outstanding. 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF  BLIND.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
have  with  us  Miss  Elizabeth  Hoxie  who  taught  deaf-blind  Nellie 
Winetzky  over  forty  years  ago,  and  Mrs.  Maurine  Gittzus  who 
was  head  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Department  for  a  number  of  years 
prior  to  1953,  and  Dr.  Farrell,  our  Director  Emeritus,  who  gave 
outstanding  leadership  to  our  program  for  deaf-blind  children  from 
1931   to   1951,  was   present  with   Mrs.   Farrell. 

THE  TRUSTEES.  Practically  every  member  of  the  Perkins 
Board  of  Trustees  was  present,  many  of  them  accompanied  by  their 
wives.  Without  their  support  the  recent  re-organization  of  the 
Deaf-Blind  Department,  and  the  establishment  of  our  teacher- 
training  program  would  not  have  taken  place. 

HELEN  KELLER  AND  POLLY  THOMSON.  Miss  Keller's 
presence  was  of  two-fold  significance.  Not  only  was  it  appropriate 
that  she  should  unveil  the  plaque  which  commemorates  a  chapter 
in  her  life  which  will  always  inspire  the  men  and  women  who  choose 
to  work  with  deaf-blind  children,  but  she  has  a  superb  ability  in 
impressing  on  her  listeners  the  needs  of  handicapped  people  and 
the  great  rewards   to  be   found  in   serving   them.     In  her   dedicatory 
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Miss  Keller  with  the 
President  and  the 
Director    at    the 

luncheon  in  her  honor. 


address  she  said:  "It  will  be 
most  helpful  to  note  the  progress 
which  Perkins  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity make  in  starting  a  new 
attitude  in  those  training  to  be 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  loveliest 
human    beings    on    earth." 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT.  We  were  partic- 
ularly happy  to  have  with  us  not  only  Juanita  Morgan,  mentioned 
above,  but  Mr.  Robert  J.  Smithdas,  another  former  student  of  our 
Deaf-Blind  Department.  Bob  Smithdas  went  to  college  after  leav- 
ing Perkins,  obtaining  both  his  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees 
at  St.  John's  University  in  Brooklyn.  He  is  now  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  Among  his  ac- 
complishments, he  is  a  writer  of  poetry;  and  at  the  Luncheon  given 
in  Helen  Keller's  honor,  he  read  a  "Tribute  to  Helen  Keller"  which 
is  part  of  a  volume  entitled  A  CHRISTMAS  BLESSING  AND 
OTHER  POEMS  to  be  published  by  the  Industrial  Home  this  year. 

"God  said,  'Let  There  Be  Light;' 
And  in  her   soul  the   flame   of   faith   was   kindled   into   fire, 

Illumining  her   shadowland   of   days 
With  dreams  of  rainbows  hidden  in  the  heart 

Of  flowers  and  friends  to  whom  she  gives  her  love. 


Against  the  chiming  crystal  of  her  life 
Love's   silver  hammers   play   their   sweetest   song; 

And  in  the  richness  of  its  melody 
Her  spirit  finds  the  glory  of  the  years 

And   touches   the   world's   heart   with    tenderness." 
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Editorial 

CHRISTMAS  AT  PERKINS 

At  Christmastime  all  of  us  enjoy  thinking  about  absent  friends. 
At  Perkins  we  remember  happily  those  who  at  one  time  or  another, 
as  pupils^  trainees  or  members  of  the  staif,  shared  our  Christmas 
festivities. 

In  return^  our  own  celebrations  are  enriched  by  the  plentiful 
evidence  which  we  receiver  that  many  of  these  same  people  are 
remembering  us  at  Christmastime.  Our  Christmas  greetings  come 
from  many  lands.  Often  they  .refer  to  our  Christmas  Concerts,  to 
the  singing  of  Carols  and  the  reading  of  the  Christmas  Story  in 
Chapel,  to  the  parties  in  the  Cottages  and  the  ringing  of  our  bells. 

While  almost  everyone  who  has  spent  the  Christmas  season 
here  holds  it  among  his  happiest  memories,  each  one,  no  doubt,  has 
other  recollections  all  his  own.  Few  of  these  have  been  so  well 
expressed  as  in  the  poem  which  is  opposite.  Bob  Smithdas  was 
at  one  time  a  student  in  our  Deaf-Blind  Department.  It  is  pleasant 
for  us  to  think  that  many  corners  of  our  campus,  including  favorite 
trees,  bring  back  memories  of  happy  days  at  Perkins. 

To  all  the  readers  of  The  Lantern,  both  those  who  know 
Perkins  from  experience  and  those  to  whom  it  is  just  a  name,  we 
send  out  the  Christmas  Wish :  Peace  on  Earth,  Goodwill  Toward  Men. 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 
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To  A  Pine  Tree  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

BY   Robert   Smithdas 
AUTHOR'S  NOTE:     During   my   schooldays   at  Perkins   School,  I 
fell  in  love  with  a  murmuring  pine  which  grew  near  the  Beechwood 
Gate. 

Crowned   with    the    one   bright    star   in   your   hair. 

Spirit   of  storm  and  of   snowy  night, 

O   Pine  tree  that  stands   so  green  and  fair 

Throughout    the    Winter's    long    twilights : 

Are   you   endowed   with    some    magic    art 

That   these   keening   winds    cannot   parole 

Your  leaves   decadent  ?    Or  is   your  heart 

So   stout  that,  beneath  the  white  parasol 

Upon   your   boughs,   you   only   laugh 

And  cast  it  loos^;  while  close  at  hand 

The   leafless   maples   sway   and   chaff 

Under    their    frosted   burdens,    and 

Though  stronger  by  far  than  you,  fall. 

You  are  the  king  of  Nature's  monarchs,  seen 

By  all  your  supple  grace  —  oh.   Evergreen! 

If   ever   a   tree   was   worthy,   it   has    been 

Your  fortune  to  be  placed  above  them  all. 
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THE  FUTURE 

OF  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

AT  PERKINS 


BY  Dr.  Augustus  Thorndike 
November    14,    1956 


W^E  HAVE  COME  A  LONG  WAY  since  1837  when  Laura 
Bridgman  started  her  schooling.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  we  can  claim  that  the  work  which  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
began  has  been  accomplished.  All  through  this  century,  while  we 
have  been  rejoicing  in  the  successes  of  such  teams  as  Laura  and 
Samuel  Howe,  Helen  and  Annie  Sullivan,  Tad  and  Inis  B.  Hall, 
Juanita  and  Maurine  Gittzus,  we  have  been  saddened  by  two  kinds 
of  failure. 

First,  there  are  the  pupils  who,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  have 
not  made  progress.  Perhaps  many  of  these  were  mentally  de- 
fective or  uneducable  for  some  other  reason;  but  since  we  lack 
scientific  means  of  evaluation,  we  have  not  always  been  sure  that 
our  failures  were  unpreventable.  Much  research  is  needed,  and 
we  are  happy  to  report  that  a  start  is  being  made,  both  at  the 
American   Foundation   for   the   Blind   in   New   York   and   at   Perkins. 

Our  first  steps  toward  a  better  understanding  of  deaf-blind 
children  have  been  taken  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Helmer  R. 
Myklebust  of  the  Department  of  Speech  and  Hearing  at  North- 
western University  in  Evanston,  Illinois.  An  account  of  this  work 
is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Myklebust  which  Perkins  is 
publishing  today. 

This  is  only  a  beginning,  and  much  research  —  medical,  psycho- 
logical and  educational  —  must  be   carried   out  before   we   can  have 
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any    assurance    that    we    are    doing    the    right    thing    for    any    par- 
ticular  child. 

The  other  kind  of  failure  can  be  presented  statistically.  Fewer 
than  a  third  of  the  deaf-blind  children  in  the  United  States  are 
going  to  school  today.  Out  of  an  estimated  two  hundred  who  are 
believed  to  be  educable^  about  sixty  are  presently  enrolled  in  de- 
partments for  deaf-blind  children  at  schools  for  the  deaf  or  blind 
in  Alabama^  California,  Iowa,  Michigan,  New  York,  Washington 
State   and  Perkins. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  is  the  shortage  of  trained  teachers. 
It  is  true  that  Dr.  Howe  and  Annie  Sullivan  succeeded  bril- 
liantly although  untrained.  Of  course,  if  we  could  lay  our  hands 
on  a  hundred  men  and  women  like  these  two,  we  might  consider 
discarding  our  teacher-training  program,  but  until  we  do,  the 
training  program  will  continue.  Partly  because  these  two  did  so 
well,  our  standards  are  much  higher  than  in  the  past,  and  thorough 
and  expert  training  is   essential. 

The  Teacher  Training  Course,  given  jointly  by  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  Perkins,  is  a  major  advance.  While  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  Deaf  has  a  program  for  training  teachers  of  deaf-blind 
children  on  an  undergraduate  level,  ours  seems  to  be  the  first  to 
be  offered  to  college  graduates.  We  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
fine  group  who  applied  for  admission  to  this  course  in  September. 
Iowa  and  Perkins  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  needs 
and,  in  addition,  send  out  some  well-trained  men  and  women  each 
year  to  other  areas  so  that  in  time  no  deaf-blind  child  will  lack 
opportunity  because  there  is  not  a  trained  teacher  available  to 
take   care   of  him. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  this  condition  may  be  brought  to 
pass   within  the   next   decade   or  less.^ 

A  shortage  of  teachers  is  not  the  only  obstacle  in  our  path. 
Sometimes,  even  when  facilities  are  available,  there  is  not  the 
necessary  understanding,  cooperation,  financial  resources  or,  in 
some  cases,  legislation,  to  bring  about  a  deaf-blind  child's  placement 
in  school.  Sometimes  there  is  parental  misunderstanding  and  op- 
position; sometimes  the  educational  officials  cannot  believe  that 
money  spent  on  deaf-blind  children  is  not  thrown   away;   sometimes 
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the  local  educators  of  blind  children  are  overwhelmed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  deaf  child  in  their  midst^  while  the  educators  of 
the   deaf   feel  incompetent  to   deal  with  blindness. 

How  important,  then,  it  is  to  help  these  people  to  understand 
what  great  things  deaf-blind  children  can  accomplish.  In  this  we 
need  the  widest  possible  support.  We  congratulate  the  American 
F'oundation  for  the  Blind  for  its  fine  work  in  public  education  in 
which  it  has  had  the  unique  support  of  Helen  Keller,  and  we  appeal 
for  the  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  handi- 
capped youth.  While  we  are  more  interested  today  in  telling  the 
story  of  the  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT,  we  would 
be  failing  in  our  responsibilities  to  them  if  we  did  not  point  out  that 
their   education   is   costly   and   financial  support   is   needed. 

In  the  building  which  we  dedicate  today,  men  and  women  will 
attempt  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  while 
their  pupils  will  strive  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Helen  Keller. 
We  are  calling  it  the  Keller-Macy  Cottage.  No  other  name  could 
be  so  fitting.  And  since  we  are  gathered  today  not  merely  to  com- 
memorate one  of  the  finest  chapters  in  the  history  of  education,  but 
to  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  program  for  the  further  advancement  of 
deaf-blind  children,  no  one  could  be  better  fitted  to  lead  us  than 
Miss  Keller  herself.  Not  only  is  she  the  superb  example  of  conquest 
over  physical  handicaps,  but  she  is  the  unquestioned  leader  of  all 
who  serve  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 

In  this  trouble-torn  world  today,  at  Perkins  lies  peace  and 
quiet.  One  has  time  to  think  here  1  This  day  we  dedicate  the  new 
Keller-Macy  Cottage  where  the  doubly  handicapped  and  the  future 
teachers  of  deaf^blind  can  be  assured  of  learning  the  art  of  living 
equal  with  their  fellow  man;  where  some  pijipils  after  graduation 
can  take  up  their  independent  lives  as  self-respecting  citizens,  where 
each  teacher  may  look  upon  success.  In  ten  years,  this  school  looks 
for  positive  accomplishments  in  its  teacher  training  program.  Let 
us  reflect  a  moment  and  consider  that  today  this  will  only  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  Children  of  The  Silent  Night ! 


^ 
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MICHAEL  ANAGNOS 

November  1 ,  1837  —  June  29,  1906 
BY  Nelson  Coon 

In  the  Howe  Building  at  Perkins  there  is  a  bronze  tablet  with 
a  bas-relief  of  Michael  Anagnos,  bearing  these  Latin  words:  PICO 
ORTUS  GRAECO  TENDEBAT  SEMPER  AD  MELIORA 
ATQUE  EXCELSIORA  which  means,  "Born  in  a  Greek  hamlet, 
his  course  was  ever  upward  and  onward." 

In  1906,  Michael  Anagnos  traveled  to  Europe  to  secure  fresh 
inspiration  for  his  work  for  the  blind  and  to  visit  his  homeland. 
While  in  Rumania  he  was  stricken  with  illness  and  died.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Greek  village  of  Papingo  where  he  was  born  sixty- 
nine  years  before.  Thus  ended  the  remarkable  career  of  the  second 
Director  of  Perkins  who,  after  a  valuable  tutelage  as  assistant 
to  Dr.  Howe,  had  in  his  thirty  years  as  Director  of  the  School,  not 
only  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,  but  made  for  himself  a  high  place  in  the  community 
of  Boston.  When  he  became  the  Director  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Howe,  there  were  misgivings  that  a  foreign-born  Greek  who  had 
lived  in  America  for  less  than  ten  years  could  deal  with  the  Boston 
"Society"  of  the  day  on  whom  the  School  was  so  much  dependent. 
So  well  did  he  meet  that  challenge  that  when  he  died,  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  concluded  his  eulogy  with  these  words :  "The 
name  of  Michael  Anagnos  belongs  to  Greece,  the  fame  of  him  to 
the  United  States,  but  his  services  to  humanity." 

Fifty  years  from  the  date  of  his  death  in  a  foreign  land  and 
eighty  years  from  the  beginning  of  his  directorship,  the  Perkins 
School  can  well  look  back  with  gratitude  on  his  many  accomplish- 
ments ;  while  the  Greek- American  community  can,  and  does,  regard 
him  with  great  pride,  not  only  as  being  among  the  first  of  the  im- 
migrants to  bring  credit  to  their  country,  but  also  as  an  educational 
and  patriotic  leader  in  their  homeland. 

Michael  Anagnostopoulos  came  to  America  as  secretary  of  the 
famous  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and  became  a  teacher  of  languages 
in   the   School   and   a   tutor   in   the    Howe    family.     His    first   degree 
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from  the  University  of  Athens  was  in  Philology.  His  later  associa- 
tion with  Howe  as  confidant  and  son-in-law  prepared  him  to  take 
the  position  of  Director  on  the  death  of  Howe  in  1876.  Indeed, 
no  other  candidate  was  considered. 

Quickly  after  assuming  the  directorship,  he  established  on  a 
firm,  financial  footing  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  in  memory  of 
his  predecessor.  The  name  Anagnostopoulos  means  "son  of  the 
reader"  and  Michael  Anagnos  was  an  outstanding  scholar  who  had 
obtained  an  education  in  spite  of  dire  poverty.  He  wanted  blind 
boys  and  girls  to  have  an  opportunity  to  read,  and  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  was  the  result.  Soon  afterward  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  education  of  younger  blind  children.  He  had  seen 
how  the  early  impressionable  years  of  the  blind  pupils  at  the 
School  had  passed  without  any  educational  opportunities  until  they 
were  accepted  at  South  Boston  at  the  age  of  nine.  A  vigorous 
financial  campaign  soon  made  it  possible  for  him  to  build  a  Lower 
School  in  Jamaica  Plain  which  fully  rounded-out  elementary  school- 
ing for  the  blind  and  was  the  first  school  of  its  kind  to  be  estab- 
lished anywhere  in  the  world. 

He  was  also  able  as  Director  to  promote  the  educational  growth 
of  the  Upper  School  which  grew  in  strength  with  many  new 
emphases,  especially  notable  being  his  introduction  of  Sloyd  method 
of  Manual  Training,  the  Posse  System  of  Physical  Education,  the 
use  of  the  educational  theories  of  Pestalozzi  and  the  extensive  use 
of  tactual  material.  His  frequent  trips  to  Europe  kept  him  well 
informed  of  all  current  trends  and  at  the  turn  of  the  century  he 
founded  the  Blindiana  Library  patterned  on  one  in  Vienna.  This 
Library  later  became  the  cornerstone  of  the  Teacher  Training 
Course  established  by  his  successor,  Edward  Allen.  Along  with 
this  he  built  the  collection  of  educational  devices  and  other  material, 
including  an  excellent  collection  on  the  Blind  in  Art  which  collections 
together   now   form   the   Perkins   Blindiana   Museum. 

We  like  to  think  of  men  who  overcome  the  handicaps  of 
poverty  as  acting  in  a  typically  American  manner.  Yet  it  was 
in  Greece,  where  such  accomplishments  are  much  rarer  and  much 
harder  to  perform,  that  Michael  Anagnos  established  himself.  His 
successes  in  America  were  of  the  same  pattern,  and  Perkins  and  the 
Greeks   of  Boston  look  back  upon  him  with  great  pride. 
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Perkins  Publishes  Two  Monographs  on  the  Deaf- Blind 

CHILDREN   OF   THE   SILENT   NIGHT  by   Gabriel  Farrell,  $1 
THE    DEAF    BLIND    CHILD   by    Helmer   Myklebust,    50c 


At  the  time  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Keller-Macy  Cottage^  Per- 
kins published  the  above  pamph- 
lets dealing  with  deaf-blind  child- 
ren. The  first_,  entitled  The  Child- 
ren of  the  Silent  Night  by  Dr. 
Gabriel  Farrell,  is  the  story  of 
the  education  of  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren  here    and    abroad. 

This  is  the  most  complete  his-^ 
tory  of  deaf-blind  children  writ- 
ten so  far  and  it  traces  their 
story  not  only  from  the  time  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  who  was  the 
first  deaf-blind  mute  to  be  suc- 
cessfully educated^  but  to  the 
time  before  that  when  educators 
were  only  thinking  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  accomplishing  this  dif- 
ficult task. 

Already,  of  course,  much  has 
been  written  about  Laura  Bridg- 
man  and  Helen  Keller,  but  this 
book  introduces  the  reader  to 
other    and   less-known    deaf-blind 


children,  at  Perkins  and  elsewhere 
such  as  Leonard  Dowdy,  Juanita 
Morgan,  Robert  Smithdas  and 
Richard  Kinney.  The  book  is  gen- 
erously illustrated. 

The  second  booklet  entitled. 
The  Deaf-Blind  Child,  is  by  Dr. 
Helmer  R.  Myklebust  of  the 
School  of  Speech  of  Northwestern 
University.  In  this  pamphlet  Dr. 
Myklebust  outlines  his  approach 
to  the  problems  of  diagnosing 
deaf-blind  children.  At  Perkins 
we  are  taking  the  first  steps  to- 
wards basic  research  into  the 
problems  of  deafness  accompanied 
by  blindness,  and  this  booklet  des- 
cribes the  work  being  done  at 
present.  It  is  written  in  non-tech- 
nical language  and  should  be  of 
value  to  all  educators  who  are 
working  with  deaf-blind  children. 

Copies  of  these  monographs 
may  be  purchased  from  Perkins 
at  prices  as   given. 


Mr,  Hallowell  Resigns 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Corporation  the  President  an- 
nounced the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Hallowell  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees  after  forty- 
two  years  of  service.  It  was  voted 


unanimously  that  Mr.  Hallowell 
become  an  Honorary  Trustee. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  such 
action  has  been  taken  in  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years   of   Perkins   history. 
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Miss   Kelly  Greets   New   Pupil 


MEET  THE  PERKINS  STAFF  .  .  . 

MISS  ELEANOR  E.  KELLY 

O  ooNER  OR  Later,  Children  Who  Come  to  Perkins  meet  Miss 
^  Kelly.  So  do  their  parents,  as  a  rule.  This  meeting  usually  takes 
place  sooner  rather  than  later.  Indeed,  many  first  meetings  occur 
in  children's  homes  before  they  journey  to  Watertown,  and  many 
other  children  are  greeted  by  her  as  soon  as  they  reach  our  campus. 

Consequently,  the  picture  on  the  front  page  shows  a  common  in- 
cident. It  happens  to  be  a  "still"  culled  from  the  moving-picture  pre- 
sently beiiig  made  of  Perkins  which  will  be  released  in  June  when 
we  celebrate  our  125th  Birthday. 

Miss  Kelly  has  the  self-e'ffacing  faculty  of  making  people  feel 
welcome  and  at  ease.  She  likes  to  talk  about  other  people  rather  than 
herself.  There  is  much  more  to  her  than  that,  however,  and  much  in 
her  history  which  few  people  know,  even  those  who  have  worked 
with  her  for  years. 

It  is  generally  known  that  it  was  in  1952  that  Miss  Kelly 
joined  the  staff  as  head  of  the  department  of  Social  Service  —  a  mere 
five  years  ago. 

Few  people  know  that  this  was  a  return  engagement.  The  Annual 
Report  for  1917  lists  among  the  staff  "Miss  Eleanor  E.  Kelly,  Field 
Worker."  The  same  appears  in  the  next  year's  Report  with  a  footnote 
which  reads,  "On  leave  of  absence  overseas."  Miss  Kelly  was,  in  fact, 
the  first  Social  Worker  the  School  ever  had,  though  this  appointment 
was  not  her  first  experience  with  blind  people,  for  while  she  was  still 
a  high-school  student  in  Philadelphia,  she  became  interested  in  peo- 
ple in  the  early  Home  for  the  Blind  and  did  a  great  deal  of  volunteer 
reading;  she  even  learned  braille. 

From  high  school  she  entered  Wellesley  College  and  transferred 
her  volunteer  interests  to  Perkins.  Her  studies  there  were  interrupted 
by  illness,  but  she  did  volunteer  work  whenever  possible  for  Miss  Flor- 
ence Birchard  with  whom  she  subsequently  worked  for  the  Massachus- 
etts  Commission  for   the  Blind. 

With  her  health  restored,  Miss  Kelly  returned  to  college,  this 
time  to  the   Simmons  School  of  Social  Work,  living  and  working  in 
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the  Ellis  Memorial  Settlement  House.  After  tliis^  Dr.  Allen  hired  her 
as  our  first  Medical  Social  Worker. 

With  the  coming  of  the  War  years,  she  went  abroad,  working 
under  the  Red  Cross  in  a  special  unit  for  blinded  soldiers  under  Major 
Migel.  Later  she  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Allen  for  the  post  of  tutor 
and  companion  to  the  blind  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Italian  business- 
man. She  spent  several  years  with  the  child,  both  in  Italy  and  in 
England.  For  a  while  the  child  was  enrolled  at  the  Chorleywood 
School  which  gave  Miss  Kelly  the  opportunity  to  take  courses  at  the 
University  of  London  and  to  do  volunteer  medical  soeial-work  in  a 
large  London  hospital. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Miss  Kelly  became  director  of 
Social  Services  under  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health, 
a  position  she  held  for  twelve  years.  A  year  in  California  followed, 
rafter  which  Miss  Kelly  took  a  position  as  director  of  social  work  in 
the  Orange,  New  Jersey,  Hospital  where  she  was  for  eight  and  a  half 
years.  She  then  returned,  joyously,  to  the  work  which  she  seems  to 
have  loved  best  —  that  of  serving  blind  people  —  by  joining  our 
School. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  who  still  remember  one  service 
which  was  particularly  appreciated  in  those  earlier  days.  Miss  Kelly 
spent  many  hours  dictating  music  while  it  was  being  transcribed  into 
braille  for  our  graduate  students.  Her  excellent  foundation  in  music 
made  her  a  very  popular  and  useful  reader. 

With  these  experiences,  it  is  no  wonder  that  since  she  rejoined 
us  she  has  filled  a  most  important  niche  in  our  organization.  She  has 
done  much  to  resolve  the  doubts  and  fears  of  parents  in  leaving  their 
children  under  our  care,  and  has,  undoubtedly,  been  a  major  factor  in 
the  increasingly  close  relationships  we  are  enjoying  with  our  parents 
as  a    whole. 

For  several  years  now  she  has  directed  our  BABY  SCHOOL  to 
which  mothers  of  blind  infants  —  and  sometimes  fathers  too  —  come 
with  their  children  for  a  week  of  study.  We  have  kept  the  enrollment 
limited  to  a  small  number,  usually  fewer  than  twenty,  and  this  en- 
ables our  staff  to  build  up  a  close  relationship  with  the  parents  and 
their  infants.  To  this  phase  of  her  work.  Miss  Kelly  has  devoted  her 
gifts  of  understanding  which  have  enriched  these  occasions  for  all 
who  have  participated. 


HANDS  CLOTHED  IN  LIGHT 


(Remy^  Les  Mains  revetues  de  lumiere,  Plon,  Paris,  1956) 
Reviewed  by  Edward  J.  Waterhouse 


Two  institutions  for  the  deaf- 
blind  in  France  are  situated  with- 
in about  three  miles  of  each  other 
in  Poitiers.  In  the  town  itself  is 
the  Institution  Regionale  des 
Sourds-Muets  et  des  Aveugles 
which  is  run  by  the  Freres  de 
Saint-Gabriel.  Here^  in  addition 
to  a  large  number  of  deaf  boys, 
there  is  a  small  group  of  deaf- 
blind  men  and  two  deaf-blind 
youngsters  of  school  age.  Three 
miles  away,  in  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage of  Larnay,  is  the  Institution 
Notre  Dame  de  Larnay  of  the 
Filles  de  la  Sagesse  where  deaf- 
blind  girls  go  to  school. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  on 
October  6,  1956,  to  visit  these  two 
schools.  In  Poitiers  I  was  of 
course  particularly  interested  in 
the  deaf-blind,  including  Frangois 
and  Claude  and  the  adult  deaf- 
blind  including  Bernard  and  Rich- 
ard who  seemed  to  be  happily 
occupied  in  the  workshop  of  the 
Institution.  In  Larnay  the  group 
of  deaf-blind  mutes  ranged  in 
age  from  a  little  girl  receiving  her 
early  schooling  to  Marthe  Heur- 
tin  who  was  born  in  1902  and  had 
been  at  Larnay  just  forty-six 
years  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

It   is    very   difficult    for  me   to 


recount  my  impressions  of  these 
two  schools  where  I  was  most  hos- 
pitably welcomed.  I  came  away 
feeling  a  keen  interest  in  the  deaf- 
blind  children  and  adults  and  a 
strong  feeling  of  fellowship  with 
Frere  Thomas  de  Saint-Gabriel 
whose  skill  and  devotion  to  his 
work  should  provide  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  teachers  of  deaf-blind 
children.  Yet  it  is  probably  true 
to  say  that  my  visit  merely  con- 
firmed feelings  which  existed  be- 
fore I  reached  Poitiers  that  morn- 
ing. This  is  explained  by  the  ad- 
mirable book  by  Colonel  Remy 
entitled,  Les  Mains  Revetues  de 
Lumiere.  My  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  is  meager.  When 
sufficiently  interested  I  can  read 
a  French  book  with  frequent  ref- 
erence to  the  dictionary.  I  found 
M.  Remy's  book  so  absorbing  that 
I  did  not  mind  making  the  effort 
to  unravel  each  sentence.  So,  ra- 
ther than  to  recount  my  own  ex- 
periences, I  will  attempt  to  re- 
view the  book. 

It  is  a  history  of  the  schools 
of  Poitiers  and  Larnay  told  main- 
ly in  terms  of  parents,  pupils  and 
teachers.  Spontaneous  compari- 
sons with  our  own  people  came  to 
my  mind  as  I  met  each  person  in 
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the  book^  only  to  fade  away  as  I 
learned  more  about  them;  for  M. 
Remy  brings  his  people  to  life, 
and  in  France,  as  everywhere  else, 
no  two  persons  are  alike  however 
similar  their  histories  or  handi- 
caps may  be. 

Here  is  the  story  so  familiar  to 
s  of  parental  shock  and  despair, 
rustrations  and  rages  during  the 
children's   infancy,    of  unflagging 
ievotion  and  persistence,  of  com- 
nunication  ultimately  established, 
land   eager  minds   and   hands   and 
learts    collaborating    to    develope 
strong     personalities.     The     same 
teamwork    which    has    character- 
zed  the  program  in  the   Perkins 
De^f-Blind  Department  is  found 
lere. 

There  is,  as  one  would  expect, 
rreat  attention  in  Poitiers  and 
arnay  to  formal  religious  in- 
truction.  Here  we  see  the  essen- 


tial differences  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  approaches.  With 
Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Kel- 
ler, for  example,  there  was  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  delay  religious 
instruction  until  it  was  thought 
that  each  of  these  girls  was  cap- 
able of  independent  thought  and 
decision.  It  is  significant  that  nei- 
ther of  these  famous  women  join- 
ed the  church  of  her  teacher.  It  is 
also  notable  that  while  our  deaf- 
blind  children  at  Perkins  of  all 
faiths  have  shown  a  keener  inter- 
est in  religion  than  is  usually 
found  in  their  blind  or  unhandi- 
capped  contemporaries,  none  have 
displayed  the  religious  fervor 
which  M.  Remy  ascribes  to  the 
deaf-blind  children  in  this  book. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  deaf- 
blind  mutes  in  Poitiers  and  Lar- 
nay  find  great  solace  in  their 
Christian  faith. 
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In  another  way,  France  and 
America  differ  in  their  philoso- 
phies of  educating  the  deaf-blind, 
though  perhaps  not  as  greatly  as 
appears  at  first  glance.  There  is 
no  thought  in  Poitiers  and  Larnay 
that  these  boys  and  girls  will  re- 
turn to  their  communities  on  com- 
pleting their  schooling.  They  go 
home  for  vacations  which  they  en- 
joy, Frangois  especially.  The 
home  ties  are  kept  strong  and  live. 
But  it  is  felt  that  society  has  no 
place,  as  yet,  for  deaf-blind 
mutes.  In  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  schooling  and  adult 
care  are  not  usually  combined  in 
the  same  agency,  our  aim  is  to 
prepare  each  child  to  leave  school 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years  or 
earlier.  With  this  in  mind  a  great- 
er emphasis  is  placed  on  intellig- 
ible speech.  Since  a  few  of  our 
pupils  have  succeeded  so  well  in 
adult  life,  it  is  tempting  to  think 
that  a  return  to  an  unsheltered 
existence  is  the  minimum  goal  for 
all  deaf-blind  youngsters.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  success  has  not  been 
universal.  Laura  Bridgman  found 
that  she  could  not  exist  away  from 
Perkins  and  others  have  needed 
varying  degrees  of  institutional 
protection. 

Yet  in  essentials  we  all  share 
the  same  aims,  to  release  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  each  pupil,  to  give 
physical  security  and  provide  the 


necessary  ingredients  of  happi- 
ness. These  typically  include  an 
occupation  which  provides  an  out- 
let for  service,  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  each  per- 
son and  the  social  relationships 
■•vliic]!  make  human  existence 
meaningful. 

Les  Soeurs  de  la  Sagesse  and 
Les  Freres  de  Saint  Gabriel  seem 
to  have  been  notably  successful 
in  carrying  out  this  program,  and 
in  the  process  have  found  rare 
satisfactions.  Frere  Thomas  gives 
the  impression  of  a  man  wholly 
at  peace  with  his  Maker.  Instead 
of  feeling  the  strain  of  the  in- 
numerable frustrations  of  his 
teaching,  his  radiant  spirit  seems 
to  draw  from  inexhaustible  re- 
sources within  him  as  he  gives  of 
his  whole  self  to  his  pupils.  At  one 
and  the  same  time  he  exerts  a 
steadying  influence  on  the  ebul- 
lient Frangois  and  a  supporting 
strength  to  Claude,  who  having 
seen  until  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age  is  perhaps  not  yet  wholly  at  : 
ease  in  his  darkened  world.  And  1 
while  he  is  indeed  father,  mother,  , 
brother,  priest,  friend  and  teacher 
to  his  pupils,  both  from  my  own  i 
observation  and  from  M.  Remy's 
record,  he  works  diligently  and 
with  apparent  success  to  preserve 
the  individuality  of  each  of  his 
charges.  This  requires  not  only 
devotion,   but  wisdom  too. 


The  book  gives  major  attention 
to  Frangois,  who  was  born  in 
1944.  Through  the  extensive 
correspondence  between  Frere 
Thomas  and  the  boy's  mother,  we 
can  follow  his  development 
while  learning  much  of  interest 
and  value  about  the  two  corres- 
pondents. There  is  a  shorter  ac- 
count of  Claude  who  has  been  at 
Poitiers  for  a  much  briefer  period 
of  time.  It  also  tells  the  story  of 
Marthe  Heurtin  and  her  sister 
Marie,  together  with  a  few  other 
deaf^blind  women  and  their  teach- 


ers at  Larnay.  M.  Remy,  who  was 
once  a  Colonel  in  the  Maquis,  re- 
veals a  sensitivity  to  human  values 
without  which  his  story  would  be 
repetitious  and  gloomy,  if  not 
tragic.  It  is  none  of  these,  and 
every  reader  must  surely  feel 
the  better  for  having  met  these 
deaf-blind  men  and  women,  and 
boys  and  girls,  who  have  so  large- 
ly overcome  their  handicaps,  as 
well  as  the  men  and  women  whose 
self  sacrifice  has  made  their  tri- 
umphs possible. 


America  Takes  Note 


It  certainly  seems  that  this 
year  the  American  public  has  been 
learning  a  lot  about  Perkins,  both 
historically  and  contemporaneous- 

ly- 

Last  summer  and  again  on 
March  10th  there  were  coast-to- 
coast  telecasts  on  Telephone  Time 
of  John  Nesibitt's  story.  The 
Key,  which  told  how  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  accomplished  what 
scientists  nowadays  would  call 
a  "technological  break-through" 
with  Laura  Bridgman,  an  event 
which  has  led  to  many  subsequent 
successes  with  deaf-blind  boys 
and  girls. 

Quite  recently  Playhouse  90 
produced  The  Miracle  Worker 
which  told  the  story  of  Annie  Sul- 
livan's early  struggles  with  Helen 


Keller.  This  paralled  the  earlier 
story  shown  in  The  Key.  In  each 
of  these  telecasts,  the  part  played 
by  Perkins  was  accurately  por- 
trayed. 

And  now  comes  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article  of  March  2 
"What  Do  You  Mean  By  Hope- 
less.^" by  Don  Murray,  which  de- 
scribes in  graphic  detail  life  in 
our  Deaf-Blind  Department  to- 
day. Don  Murray  walked  onto 
our  campus  one  day  and  asked  for 
a  story.  We  are,  indeed,  grateful 
to  him  for  the  trouble  he  took  to 
find  out  what  we  do  and  we  con- 
gratulate him  on  catching  the 
spirit  of  our  School  so  admirably. 

Reprints  of  this  article  are 
available  on  request. 


Editorial 

LIVING  MEMORIES  AT  PERKINS 

"TT  ACH  Year  Recently  the  Pupils  of  Perkins  Have  Prepared 
■"-^  an  annual,  entitled  Retrospect,  dealing  with  passing  events.  This 
year,  our  125th,  calls  for  something  a  little  different. 

I  am  constantly  reminded  of  ths  fact  that  our  old  School  is 
rich  in  memories.  Some  go  back  a  long  way,  some  are  of  recent  vin- 
tage ;  new  ones  are  born  each  day. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  people  who  have  lively,  first- 
hand memories  of  Perkins.  Some,  no  doubt,  are  trivial.  With  several 
thousand  people  visiting  the  campus  annually  the  greatest  number  of 
recollections  are,  undoubtedly, '  superficial.  However,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  people  who  as  students,  staff,  parents  or  guests,  stay 
long  enough   to  identify   themselves   with   Perkins   in   some   degree. 

We  want  this  year's  Retrospect  to  consist  of  contributions  from 
people  who  have  living  memories  of  Perkins.  We  shall  encourage  a 
number  of  our  friends  to  contribute,  possibly  even  twisting  their  arms 
a  little,  but  we  cannot  possibly  know  where  the  richest,  liveliest 
memories  dwell. 

Consequently,  dear  reader,  if  you  have  memories  which  crave 
expression,  don't  wait  for  us  to  approach  you,  for  if  you  do  we  will 
undoubtedly  overlook  many  valuable  sources   of  material. 

Respond  promptly,  if  you  please,  certainly  by  April  1,  with  say, 
five  hundred  words  (and  in  no  case  with  as  many  as  a  thousand)  and 
help  to  make  the  1957  edition  of  Retrospect  a  worthy  contribution 
to    Perkins   memorabilia. 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 

CORRECTION 

A  typographical  error  at  the  Helen  Keller  who  should  have 
top  of  page  seven  in  the  Decem-  been  reported  as  referring  to 
ber  1956  issue  of  The  Lantern  deaf-blind  people  as  "the  loneliest 
distorted    a     statement    by    Miss      human  beings  on  earth." 
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It  IS  Well  Known  that  Perkins  has  had  Only  Five  Directors 

in  its  first  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  liistory.  Less  attention 
lias  been  given  the  remarkable  length  of  tenure  of  many  Perkins  Trus- 
tees. In  fact^  the  terms  of  office  of  four  of  these  men,  even  with  some 
generous  overlapping,  link  the  present  with  our  beginnings.  These 
four  are  Samuel  May,  who  was  Trustee  from  the  time  of  our  establish- 
ment until  1869;  Samuel  Eliot  who  served  from  1865  to  1898;  General 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  from  1898  to  1930;  and  Mr.  Robert  H.  Hallo- 
well,  from  1914  until  his  resignation  in  November  1956.  Each  of  these 
four  served  a  term  as  President. 

Throughout  our  history  the  Directors  of  Perkins  have  been 
strongly  supported  by  the  experienced  men  and  women  who  have  given 
freely  of  their  services  to  the  School  for  long  periods  of  time.  Of 
Dr.  Howe's  original  Board  of  twelve,  eight  were  still  serving  with 
him  a  decade  later.  Last  year  among  our  officers  and  Trustees,  seven 
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had  served  for  a  decade  or  more.  These  were  Richard  Saltonstall,  ten 
years;  Reverend  John  J.  Connolly,  eleven  years;  Mrs.  Rose  Thorn- 
dike  Leviseur,  thirteen  years;  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Danielson,  twenty-two 
years;  Mr.  Warren  Motley,  twenty-four  years;  Mr.  Ralph  Lowell, 
thirty  years;  and  Mr.  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  forty-two  years. 

It  seems  ungrateful  to  express  regrets  that  Father  Connolly,  Mr. 
Lowell  and  Mr.  Hallowell  found  it  necessary  to  resign  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  November.  Surely  no  men  had  more  thoroughly  earned 
the  right  to  withdraw.  There  are  no  ways  in  which  we  can  express 
the  debt  we  owe  them  for  the  combined  eighty-three  years  of  wise 
advice  and  active  leadership  they  so  enthusiastically  gave  to  Perkins. 

Father  Connolly  withdrew  for  reasons  of  ill  health.  He  had 
been  absent  from  several  recent  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  his  wit  and  wisdom  were  sorely  missed.  The  officers  and  Trustees 
are  looking  forward  to  his  complete  recovery  which  we  know  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  resumption  of  active  participation  in  Perkins 
affairs. 

The  increasing  demands  which  the  community  has  been  making 
on  Mr.  Ralph  Lowell  persuaded  him  to  withdraw.  Of  his  many  in- 
terests in  the  community,  perhaps  his  presidency  of  the  Lowell  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  which  operates  Station  WGBH  and  Channel  2, 
is  best  known.  He  had  served  for  ten  years  as  our  Vice  President  and 
faced  the  responsibility  of  leading  the  School  on  the  sudden  death 
of  President  Reginald  Fitz  in  1953.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  from  1935,  a  period  which  included  the  difficult  years  of 
depression,  war  and  inflation.  The  soundness  of  our  finances  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  his  knowledge  of  investments. 

It  is  fitting  that  his  son  John  Lowell  should  succed  his  father  both 
on  the  Board  and  on  the  Finance  Committee.  There  have  been  Lowells 
among  our  Trustees  for  most  of  our  history.  Mr.  Ralph  Lowell  came 
on  the  Board  to  replace  Judge  James  Arnold  Lowell  who  was  a  Trus- 
tee from  1908  to  1927.  The  name  of  Lowell  has  been  listed  in  our 
Corporation  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Howe  and  a  John  Lowell  was  one 
of  our  original  incorporators. 

The  third  generation  of  the  Hallowell  family  joined  our  Board 
when  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Jr.,  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  father, 
who  in  turn  in  1914  had  succeeded  his  father,  Colonel  N.  P.  Hallowell 
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whose  service  on  the  Board  began  in  1898.  Thus  an  unbroken  family 
service  of  fifty-eight  years  continues. 

Several  other  families  have  long  Perkins  traditions^,  including 
the  Saltonstalls^  with  over  seventy  years  to  their  credit^  and  the  Thorn- 
dikes  with  more  than  sixty.  Both  these  families  are  represented  on 
our  Board  today.  Indeed^  the  Thorndikes  have  double  representation 
in  our  President^  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.,  and  his  cousin^  Mrs.  Rose 
Thorndike  Leviseur  whose  father^  Albert  Thorndike,  was  Treasurer 
from  1917  to  1935.  Two  Thorndikes  were  among  our  original  incor- 
porators. 

Among  these  records  of  service,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Hallowell's  forty- 
two  years  as  Trustee  are  outstanding.  They  included  thirty-four  years 
on  the  Executive  Committee  and  sixteen  as  President.  He  became  a 
Trustee  just  after  our  Watertown  buildings  were  completed,  and  more 
than  anyone  else,  he  is  responsible  for  their  serviceable  condition 
today.  His  interest  in  Perkins  included  more  than  the  physical  plant. 
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His  pride  in  our  successful  students  was  profound  and^,  indeed^  it 
still  is.  His  encouragement  of  the  present  Director  has  given  him 
much-needed  strength  on  many  occasions. 

This  unprecendented  tenure  of  office  as  Trustee^  exceeded  only 
by  Dr.  Howe's  phenomenal  forty-five  years  as  Director^,  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Board  in  December  1956.  Mr.  Hallowell  was  elected 
Honorary  Trustee  of  Perkins,  a  title  never  granted  to  anyone  be- 
fore. With  this  title  goes  the  right  to  attend  Trustees'  meetings  when- 
ever he  pleases.  We  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  be  his  pleasure  to 
attend  frequently. 

In  writing  about  these  men  and  women  who  have  served  for  such 
long  terms  as  our  Trustees,  we  are  not  forgetting  the  very  many 
others  whose  terms  of  office  have  been  relatively  short.  Surely  few 
schools  can  have  been  blessed  with  such  wise  leadership,  so  willingly 
and,  indeed,  joyfully  given  by  so  many  outstanding  men  and  women. 

Production  of  the  Perkins  Brailler 


Many  letters  that  we  receive 
at  Perkins,  and  particularly  at 
the  Howe  Press,  include  inquiries 
about  delivery  dates  for  Braillers. 
Most  of  our  customers  (and 
would-be  customers)  are  kind  and 
patient,  and  we  wish  to  thank 
them  for  their  understanding.  A 
few  are  impatient,  and  these  we 
understand  too.  A  very  small 
number  are  unreasonably  demand- 
ing.  Even  these   we  try  to  serve. 

This  article  will  not  give  any- 
one an  answer  to  his  question 
"When  will  I  get  the  Brailler  I 
ordered?",  but  it  may  help  to 
give  our  long-suffering  clients  a 
better  understanding  of  why  they 
have  to   wait  for  delivery. 

First   of   all,   you   should  know 
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that  the  Howe  Press  is  not  a 
large  organization.  In  the  1930's, 
when  the  history  of  the  Brailler 
begins,  we  employed  only  two  or 
three  men  to  make  appliances, 
and  sales  totaled  about  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  annually.  We  dis- 
continued making  braille  writers 
because  we  were  dissatisfied  with 
our  own  model,  but  we  found  the 
other  available  machines  poorly 
suited  to  school  needs  and  began 
planning  for  something  better. 

At  that  time  Mr.  David  Abra- 
ham was  a  teacher  in  our  Manual 
Training  Department.  He  is  a 
man  of  unusual  ability  in  machine 
design  and  production.  He  was 
asked  to  see  what  he  could  do. 
and   in   due   course   produced  the 


The 

Perkins 

Brailler 


prototype   model    of    the    Perkins 
Brailler. 

After  the  War  we  tried  to  find 
out  if  this  would  be  popular 
enough  for  us  to  risk  manufacture 
and  we  displayed  it  all  over  the 
country.  We  learned  that  if  we 
made  the  Brailler  we  could  count 
on  selling  perhaps  two  thousand 
models.  This  was  not  certain  for 
there  were  at  least  three  risks  we 
had  to  run.  The  first  involved 
costs ;  until  we  made  some  mach- 
ines^ we  could  not  be  certain  of 
our  price  estimates.  The  Brail- 
ler might  be  so  expensive  that  it 
wouldn't  sell.  Second^  there  is  al- 
ways a  difference  between  quanti- 
ty-produced articles  and  a  so- 
called  "hand-made"  prototype. 
The  finished  models  might  be 
inferior  in  operation  and  not  give 
satisfaction.  Third,  a  new  model 
might  reach  the  market  which 
would  be  better  than  ours  and 
put  us  out  of  business. 


However,  in  1947  the  Trustees 
made  a  decision  which  involved 
risking  a  sizeable  part  of  the 
Howe  Press  Endowment.  Even 
with  two  small  gifts  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  a  local  Foundation,  we 
would  have  to  dig  deep  into  our 
capital.  Just  how  deep  we  could 
not  tell.  If  the  Trustees  could 
have  foreseen  that  before  we  sold 
a  single  writer,  more  than  one 
half  of  the  Howe  Press  resources 
would  be  spent  for  tools,  equip- 
ment, parts  and  assembly,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Brailler  would 
never  have  been  made.  The  Howe 
Press  was  authorized  to  make  two 
thousand  machines,  though  it 
would  have  to  sell  many  more 
than  that  to  recoup  our  capital 
expenditures.  We  took  a  risk 
which  no  commercial  concern 
would  dare  to  accept. 

The     Brailler     was     not     only 
built    along    radically   new    lines, 
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})ut  it  was  far  more  precisely  con- 
structed than  other  models.  Al- 
though simple  to  operate;,  it  is 
not  easy  to  construct.  Some  parts 
have  to  be  made  as  accurately  as 
a  watch ;  most  parts  are  more  pre- 
cise than  those  in  a  standard  type- 
writer. 

We  hoped  the  first  machines 
could  be  made  within  a  year  or 
two  at  most.  Actually^  it  took 
four  years  to  get  writers  on  the 
market^  but  ever  since  they  have 
appeared;,  we  have  been  flooded 
with  orders.  I  think  we  have 
never  had  a  backlog  of  less  than 
five  hundred  orders^,  and  at  times 
it  has  exceeded  a  thousand. 

As  an  indication  of  how  we 
met  the  challenge;,  during  the 
past  two  years  w^e  have  shipped 
Braillers  costing  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars.  However^ 
our  capacity  is  still  limited  by  a 
number  of  things.  Although  we 
spent  over  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  machine  tools,  we  do 
not  have  enough  to  increase  our 
output  as  rapidly  as  we  could 
wish;  and  even  if  we  had  more 
machines;,  we  do  not  have  floor 
space  for  them.  To  increase  our 
capacity  appreciably  at  present 
would  involve  building  and  would 
cost  much   more    money    than   we 


liavc  available.  Even  if  we  had 
the  extra  capital  we  could  hardly 
risk  a  bigger  investment.  We  have 
plans  for  expansion,  but  they  will 
not  affect  output  appreeiably  be- 
fore   1958. 

At  present  the  Brailler  is  in 
big  demand.  Some  other  models 
have  been  discontinued  in  its 
favor.  Many  customers  (including 
some  of  the  most  impatient)  insist 
on  waiting  for  the  Brailler  even 
though  European  models  are 
available  more  promptly  and  at 
lower  cost.  However,  we  recognize 
that  this  situation  could  change 
rapidly.  A  new  model  might  ap- 
pear which  would  render  the 
Brailler  obsolete,  and  we  have 
still  not  paid  back  all  we  borrow- 
ed from  our  capital. 

I  hope  that  this  helps  to  make 
clear  the  magnitude  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  Howe  Press 
in  distributing  so  many  machines. 
David  Abraham  and  the  Howe 
Press  Staff  deserve  the  gratitude 
of  our  field.  Letters  from  all  ovfer 
the  world  applaud  the  service  the 
Braillers   are  giving. 

To  those  of  you  on  our  waiting 
list,  may  I  crave  your  patience. 
Output  is  increasing  slowly  but 
surely,  and  your  order  will  be 
reached    in    due    course.     E.J.W. 


^ 
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Perkins  and  Other  Agencies  for  the  Blind 

\  A  /"HILE   THE  Main   Interest  of   Perkins  is  in  the   Education 

'of  blind  children,  we  have  long  recognized  that  the  well-being 
of  our  boys  and  girls  depends  on  many  other  programs,  some  of  which 
are  primarily  for  adults.  Ever  since  our  founding,  the  Directors  and 
Trustees  of  the  School  have  given  service  and  support  to  other 
agencies  for  the  blind. 

The  fifth  Director  holds  quite  a  few  offices  and  serves  on  many 
committees  off  the  campus.  Some  of  these  make  only  the  slightest 
demand  upon  his  time,  others  involve  considerable  work  and  respon- 
sibility. He  values  the  opportunities  each  affords  him  to  learn  more 
about  the  problems  of  blindness  and  to  make  whatever  contributions 
he  may  to  their  solution. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Governor  Christian  A.  Herter  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  did  not  run  for  reelection  last  November,  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  of  Perkins  to  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind. 

In  January,  Mr.  Waterhouse  also  became  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind. 

For  over  a  year  the  Director  has  been  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Braille  Press  which  was  established  in  1927 
by  a  Perkins  alumnus,  Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi. 

He  is  also  a  sponsor  of  the  Boston  Eye  Bank,  a  title  which  en- 
tails no  duties,  but  provides  him  with  occasional  opportunities  to  en- 
courage people  to  participate  in  a  program  of  sight  restoration  very 
close  to  his  heart. 

Recently  he  was  appointed  to  be  Chairman  of  a  new  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reading  Machines  for  the  Blind  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. This  Committee  was  brought  into  being  because  tech- 
nological advances  indicate  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  basic  re- 
search to  be  initiated  which  may,  perhaps  a  decade  or  so  from  now, 
produce  a  machine  which  will  read  print  books  for  blind  people. 

For  the  last  several  years  he  has  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
National  Study  Committee  on  the  Problems  of  Deaf-Blind  Children, 
a  committee  which  is  to  be  reorganized  shortly  in  a  slightly  different 
form. 
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Last  December  Mr.  Waterhoiise  was  appointed  to  be  a  Trustee  of 
the  John  Milton  Society  and  a  member  of  its  Overseas  Committee. 
Since  the  Society  and  School  have  cooperated  very  closely  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  matter  of  scholarships  for  teacher  trainees  from 
overseas,  this  appointment  was  most  welcome. 

Also  on  the  international  scene,  the  Director  is  Associate  Secre- 
tary of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  International  Council  of  Educators 
of  Blind  Youth  and  has  been  appointed  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Oslo  in  August  1957. 

While  the  chief  burden  of  representation  to  other  agencies  falls 
upon  the  Director,  other  members  of  the  Perkins  staff  have  similar  re- 
sponsibilities. Quite  a  few  teachers  are  chairmen  of  their  respective 
Workshop  groups  in  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  and  Mr.  Nelson  Coon,  the  Librarian,  is  Chairman  of  the  Libra- 
rians and  Publishers   group  in  the  American  Association  of  Workers 


for  the  Blind. 


125th  ANNIVERSARY  PLAN 


A  program  has  been  prepared 
for  the  celebration  of  our  125th 
ANNIVERSARY.  Five  separate 
events  are  scheduled  early  in 
June,  each  one  appealing  to  a 
different  group  of  people.  In  this 
way  we  liope  to  accommodate  all 
our  friends  without  overcrowding 
the  campus. 

The  program  is  as  follows: 
Sunday      afternoon,     June      2, 
Neighbors*     Day,  especially     for 
residents  of  Watertown  and  near- 
by towns. 

Monday,  June  3,  Perkins  Birth- 
day Party,  for  pupils   and   staff. 

Thursday  afternoon,  June  6, 
Guests*  Day.  Invitations  will  go 
to  the  Perkins  Corporation  and 
representatives  of  agencies  for  the 
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blind  and  for  other  groups  of 
handicapped  children. 

Friday,  June  7,  Parents  Day, 
combined  with  our  usual  Gradua- 
tion exercises.  A  committee  of 
parents  is  working  out  the  details. 

Saturday,  June  8,  Alumnae  and 
Alumni  Day,  some  special  events 
as  well  as  the  usual  reunion  activ- 
ities   held   annually. 

On  this  occasion  a  generous 
gift  is  being  made  to  the  School 
by  our  Alumnae  and  Alumni.  That, 
however,  is  their  story  and  de- 
tails will  be  realeased  by  them 
at  the  appropriate  time.  How- 
ever, this  is  the  first  opportunity 
the  School  has  had  to  express  its 
appreciation  to  our  former  stu- 
dents  for  their   generosity. 


Th 
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Mrs.  Rose  H.  Vivian  -^  "Teaclier  of  the  Week." 


MEET  THE  PERKINS  STAFF     ,     ,     , 

MRS^  ROSE  VIVIAN 

THERE     ARE     A     FEW     RARE     PEOPLE     IN     THE     WORLD     who     pOSSCSS     a 
remarkable   vitality   and   power   of   organization   which   enables 
them  to  raise  a  family  and  carry  on  an  active  social  life  while 
also  pursuing  a  professional  career.     Such   a   person   is   Mrs.    Robert 
Vivian^  Supervising  Teacher   for   Deaf-Blind   Children  at   Perkins. 

Mrs.  Vivian's  sister^  Mrs.  Edith  Maynard,  was  the  initial  force 
in  directing  her  into  the  education  of  the  (blind.  Mrs.  Maynard,  who 
is  now  in  charge  of  sales  for  the  Massachusetts  Division  for  the 
Blind^  was  a  Perkins  student.  Frequent  visits  to  "sister  Edie's" 
school  quickened  Mrs.  Vivian's  interest,  and  upon  graduation  from 
Salem  State  Teacher's  College  in  1939  she  enrolled  in  the  Harvard- 
Perkins  Teacher  Training  Course  for  teachers  of  the  blind. 

She  began  her  teaching  career  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  in  1940.  At  that  time  the  Maryland  School  maintained  a 
department  for  deaf-blind  children^  and  through  this  contact  Mrs. 
Vivian  was  led  to  supplement  her  education  with  a  summer  training 
course  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf 
in  1941.  She  then  returned  to  the  deaf-blind  department  of  the 
Maryland  School  and  in   1942  transferred  to  Perkins. 

In  1946^  she  was  married  to  Robert  Vivian^  whom  she  had  met 
at  Perkins  where  he  was  a  post-graduate  student.  The  birth  of  their 
son^  Robbie,  led  to  a  brief  retirement  for  Mrs.  Vivian  from  1947  to 
1949.  Returning  to  Perkins,  in  1952  she  became  head  of  the  depart- 
(mient,  and  in  1955  supervising  teacher. 

In  March  of  this  year,  Mrs.  Vivian  received  the  Teacher  of  the 
Week  Award  granted  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, for  her  outstanding  work  with  the  deaf^blind.  This  distinction 
involved  a  television  broadcast  in  which  she  briefly  demonstrated 
teaching  tedhniques  with  deaf-blind  children.  The  cover  picture 
shows  Mrs.  Vivian  receiving  the  award  from  Mr.  Jack  Hynes,  direc- 
tor of  the  program  series  on  WBZ-TV. 

Known  as  Rose,  Tillie  or  Dee,  Mrs.  Vivian  enjoys  many  warm 
(personal  and  professional  friendships  among  the  staff  and  children 
at  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind.  All  who  come  to  know  her  ad- 
mire her  many  fine  personal  qualities,  for  she  is  always  poised, 
patient  and  friendly. 

Daniel  J.  Burns^  Head,  Deaf -Blind  Department 
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The  Next  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Five 

YOUTH  IS  A  TIME  FOR  FACING  THE  FUTURE;  old  age  the  time  for 
looking    backward^    but    a    School    like    Perkins    can    be    both 
young  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old  at  the  same 
time^  for  it  can  look  back  with  profit  over  many  years  and  can  also 
look  forward.    Indeed,  it  must  look  forward  if  it  is  not  to  degenerate. 

Evaluation  of  our  profession,  as  with  any  branch  of  education, 
is  actually  a  three-iphase  affair.  The  study  of  the  past  is  needed  to 
explain  where  we  are  today  and  in  what  direction  we  are  moving. 
Without  historical  iperspective  we  cannot  know  whether  we  are  pro- 
gressing, resting  on  a  plateau  or  slipping  back.  Then,  our  present 
program  needs  continuous  study  to  maintain  each  part  in  proper 
balance  and  to  preserve  desirable  standards.  Finally,  unless  we 
attempt  to  foresee  the  future,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  we  will 
only  move  in  narrow  grooves  and  possibly  move  backward. 

There  are  complicating  factors.  Education  is  not  a  single  process, 
but  made  up  of  many  activities  so  that  we  can  be  reasonably  sure 
that  at  any  moment  in  time,  growth,  (stagnation  and  decay  are  all 
going  on  simiultaneously.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  progress  is 
relative.  We  may  have  the  most  scientific  evidence  that  one  subject, 
such  as  arithmetic,  is  being  taught  more  successfully  than  ever  before, 
but  if  the  demands  of  society  for  mathemati"cal  skills  are  outstripping 
these   improvements,   then   our  apparent   gains   actually   are   losses. 

Educators  generally  claim  that  in  these  modern  days  they  have 
to  prepare  their  students  for  an  unpredictable  future.  Teachers  of 
handicapped  children  have  accepted  certain  responsibilities  over 
and  above  those  "which  are  common  to  all  of  our  craft.  They  are  com- 
mitted to  helping  pupils  overcome  their  handicaps.  The  effects  of  a 
disability  on  any  inidividual  are  dependent  on  social  and  economic 
factors  which  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  flux.  This  results  in  ad- 
ditional elements  of  uncertainty  in  our  specialized  (branch  of  educa- 
tion. 

Some  Changes  Since  1832 

It  might  be  helpful  to  consider  some  of  the  developments  in 
the  last  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  both  in  general  education 
and  in  the  education  of  the  blind  which  have  influenced  directly,  or 
indirectly,  the  lives  of  our  pupils. 


Healthy  though  perhaps  not  basically  an  educational  subject^ 
is  too  important  to  overlook.  It  is  quite  startling  to  read  in  the 
monthly  reports  which  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Anagnos  prepared  for 
the  Trustees^  their  frequent  references  to  deaths  among  pupils. 
Howe  was  a  physician  and  must  have  known  what  he  was  talking 
about  in  his  repeated  statements  that  blind  children  as  a  group  were 
less  healthy  than  children  who  see.  He  blamed  this  partly  on  their 
sedentary  lives.  Today^  with  a  larger  enrollment^  death  among  our 
pupils  is  rare.  Our  children  are  neither  sedentary  nor  frail,  and 
happily  they  enjoy  the  steadily  lengthening  life-expectancy  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters.  Some  share  of  the  credit  for  this  must,  un- 
doubtedly, go  to  the  emphasis  placed  on  physical  education  in  our 
School. 

Eye  research  has  made  enormous  strides  and  we  have  good 
reasons  to  expect  even  greater  progress  in  the  future.  The  appearance 
of  retrolental  fibroplasia  in  many  parts  of  the  world  merely  serves 
to  remind  us  that  jDrogress  in  .almost  any  human  endeavor  has  its 
temporary  setbacks.  It  is  conceivable,  though  hardly  predictable,  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  from  now  blindness  in  children 
may  no  longer  exist,  either  in  our  Temperate  Zone  or   elsewhere. 

General    Developments    in    Education 

In  the  United  States  the  beginnings  of  com/pulsory  free  educa- 
tion coincided  closely  with  the  founding  of  our  School.  Horace 
Mann  was  one  of  our  original  Trustees.  We  are  apt  to  take  this 
for  granted  until  we  realize  that  in  many  parts  of  tlie  world  .educa- 
tion is  by  no  means  universal  and  that  until  it  is,  blind  children  are 
not  likely  to  be  given  fair  opportunities  for  schooling.  Without  this 
tradition  of  universal  education  the  acceptance  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, including  blind  ones,  into  regular  public  schools  could  hardly 
have  taken  place.  This  development,  chiefly  in  the  United  States. 
has  a  profound  effect  upon  our  whole  program  and  will,  undoubtedly, 
play  a  very  big  part  in  the  years  to  come. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  development  of  psychological 
and  aiptitude  tests  and  their  adaptation  to  use  with  blind  children. 
}Dr.  Howe,  for  example,  had  no  way  of  telling  how  the  mentality 
,of  blind  pupils  compared  as  a  whole  with  that  of  seeing  ichildren. 
^ow,  through  the  efforts  of  our  own  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  we  are 
able  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  between 
the  mentality  of  blind  children  and  their  seeing  brothers  and  sisters. 


Moreover,  these  tests  make  it  possible  for  us  to  plan  suitable 
programis  for  each  child  with  considerable  accuracy.  The  changes 
these  have  wrought  at  Perkins  are  considenable.  Gone,  for  example, 
are  the  days  when  every  pupil  took  much  ,musi,c  and  spent  long  hours 
at  handwork.  Today,  a  student  has  to  attain  an  acceptable  standard 
in  each  subject,  even  in  Chorus,  or  he  is'  not  allofwed  to  continue 
with  it.  There  are  few  pupils  for  whom  we  ^cannot  plan  programs 
suited  to  their  native  abilities. 

Less  spectacular  and  less  well  understood  than  these  develop- 
ments has  been  the  growing  understanding  .of  the  importance  of 
mental  health.  The  recognition  that  every  child  is  an  individual, 
requiring  special  .study  and  attention,  has  had  revolutionary  effects 
upon  the  'careers  of  -blind  children.  In  an  age  of  vocational  special- 
ization, this  is  (creating  new  /challenges  for  educators  of  the  blind, 
and  we  can  confidently  expect  that  this  situation  will  become  even 
more  challenging  in  the  years  ahead. 
Special  Training  of  Teachers 

Hiorace  Mann  was  also  interestdd  in  the  training  of  teachers. 
A  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  since  his  day,  but  it  took 
almost  three-quarters  of  a  century  before  Perkins  cooperated  with 
Harvard  University  in  a  special  program  for  training  teachers  of 
blind  children.  Other  programs  have  become  established  since  then 
and  new  ones  are  appearing.  During  the  next  century  and  a  quar- 
ter we  may  expect  great  steps  along  these  lines. 

Growing  Vocational  Opportunities 

Progress  in  education  is  never  a  vacuum'.  The  high  degree  of 
vocational  success  our  pupils  now  enjoy  can  only  partly  be  credited 
to  our  school  program.  However,  it  is  only  fair  to  note  that  the 
prosperous  years  during  and  since  World  War  II  have  found  most 
of  our  boys  and  girls  ready  for  the  opportunities  afforded  them.  Even 
during  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's,  few  of  aur  students  sought 
employment  in  sheltered  shops,  a  condition  which  contributed  to  the 
closing  of  our  own  Workshop  five  years  ago.  This  represents  su^b- 
stantial  growth  since  our  early  days  and  causes  us  to  hope  that  our 
pupils  will  share  equally  with  the  general  public  in  any  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  living  which  the  future  may  produce.  As 
far  as  New  England  is  eoricerned,  it  would  seem  that  the  era  when 
school  children  were  trained  for  careers  in  sheltered  workshops  is 
definitely  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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Judging  by  reicent  experience,  it  seems  logical  to  suppose  that 
an  increasing  variety  of  vocations  will  open  to  blind  men  and  women^ 
including  some  which  are  entirely  non-existent  today.    New  industrial 

techniques  will  surely  be  developed  that  will  prove  to  be  particularly 
well  suited  to  sightless  workers.  These  are  likely  to  happen  by 
accident  rather  than  by  design.  We  can  only  hope  that  our  present 
programs  are  sufficiently  (wide  so  that  our  girls  and  boys  may  be 
ready  for  new  challenges  as  they  develop. 

Braille  and  Other  Tools 

Louis  Braille  developed  his  code  just  a  few  years  before  Perkins 
opened  its  doors.  Since  then  the  universal  acceptance  of  this  code, 
with  its  adaptations  to  mosic  and  mathematics,  has  provided  blind 
boys  and  girls  all  over  the  world  with  a  means  of  acquiring  an  aca- 
demic training  comparable  in  many  resjjects  to  those  afforded  to 
seeing  children.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  have  been  very 
few  other  special  developments  which  apply  only  to  blind  ciliildren. 
However,  certain  inventions,  such  as  the  typewriter  and  sound  re- 
cording, have  j)roved  even  more  important  for  blind  boys  and  girls 
than  for  seeing  ones.  Whether  the  office  equipment  of  the  future  will 
be  suitable  for  use  by  blind  people,  we  cannot  predict.  However, 
considerable  effort  and  money  is  being  expended  at  present  which 
may,  in  time  produ'ce  a  machine  which  will  read  printed  materials 
to  blind  people.  This  can  hardly  be  expected  for  many  years,  but 
in  terms  of  modern  electronic  accomplishments,  it  is  not  an  unlikely 
development.  Certainly,  if  it  is  going  to  come  at  all,  it  should  arrive 
in  the  next  century  and  a  quarter.  Perhaps  in  due  course,  and  sooner 
than  we  think,  all  of  us  will  be  using  /printed  books  which  include 
a  sound  track  so  that  we  may  choose  between  reading  b}^  sight  or 
b}^  sound. 

Mobility 

No  doubt,  sometime  a  thorough  historical  study  will  be  made 
of  the  travel  habits  of  blind  people.  It  is  only  during  the  last  quar- 
ter century  that  a  serious  attention  has  been  given  to  mobility.  It 
can  probably  be  dated  from  the  growth  of  the  guide-dog  moveiment 
shortly  after  World  War  I.  More  recently,  new  techniques  of  hand- 
ling a  cane  have  played  their  part.  But  perhaps  most  important 
still  is  the  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  mobility,  both 
for    economic   and   psychological   reasons.     Dogs    and    canes    will    al- 
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(most  surely  be  challenged  before  long  by  electronic  guidance  devices, 
and  these  could  have  truly  revolutionary  effects.  There  are  few 
fields  which  offer  as  much  opportunity  for  research  as  this. 

Parental  Cooperation 

The  Twentieth  Century  is  the  one  in  which  the  home  seems  to 
have  come  into  its  rightful  place  in  educational  programs.  No  longer 
are  teachers  and  parents  separated  by  bon,ds  of  disinterest  or  an- 
tagonisim.  A  growing  awareness  of  the  importance  of  mental  health 
has  been  touched  on  above^,  and  this  has  resulted  in  the  recognition 
that  home  and  school  have^  in  many  ways^  identical  jobs  to  perform. 
A  mutual  understanding,  and  inter-dependent  programs  will  loom 
still  larger  in  signifi'cance  in  the  decades  ahead.  Society  is  m,aking 
increasingly  great  challenges  on  Iboth  family  and  school,  and  neither 
can  meet  them  without  the  support  of  the  other.  The  introduction  of 
iinore  guidance  programs  into  schools^  including  those  for  the  handi- 
capped^ has  'contributed  greatly  to  the  understanding  of  the  school- 
family  relationship.  So  also,  of  course,  has  the  addition  of  social 
workers  and  home  visitors  to  school  staffs. 

Cooperation  With  Other  Agencies 

The  school  and  the  ifamily  are  only  a  small  part  of  society.  The 
gradual  assumption  by  the  States  of  responsibility  for  the  place- 
ment of  handicapped  children  in  employment,  is  one  more  manifesta- 
'tion  of  the  growing  social  consciousness  of  our  times.  In  our  own 
,area  the  State  is  offering  presdhool  services  both  to  children  and 
their  parents.  We  can  see  a  program  developing  which  should  bring 
jto  bear  all  the  available  skills  of  educators,  ipsychologists  and  social 
workers  on  the  development  of  independent  young  men  and  women 
who  can,  in  increasing  numbers,  take  normal  places   in  society. 

In  our  own  School,  which  means  largely  in  our  own  area  of  New 
England,  much  progress  is  being  made  along  these  lines,  y^i  the 
(demands  now  being  made  on  all  of  us,  on  ichildren  by  their  parents, 
on  employees  by  their  employers,  and  on  citizens  by  their  neighbors, 
become  more  comiplicated  every  decade.  Only  time  can  tell  whether 
our  educational  prograims  are  growing  in  effectiveness  at  a  comparable 
rate.  That  is  what  makes  the  coming  years  uncertain.  We  can  per- 
iceive  the  shape  of  things  to  icome,  'but  it  is  impossible  to  assess  their 
/relative  importance  clearly  enough  for  us  to  know  what  the  future 
(will  be. 
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The  International  Conference   at   Oslo 

The  coincidence  of  our  12oth  Anniversary  with  tlie  Second 
International  Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  Oslo^  Norway^  in  August^  makes  this  three-way  look  more 
imeaningful.  Quite  a  large  number  of  the  Perkins  staff  will  be  present 
at  this  Conference  where  they  will  hear  piogranis  presented  by 
delegates  from  countries  whose  programs  are  in  many  different 
■sta,ges  of  development.  Viet  Nam.  for  exanuple,  is  taking  the  first 
'steps.  In  certain  ways  the  Vietnamese  are  where  Perkins  was  in 
1832.  Other  countries  are  organizing  their  first  teacher-training 
programs^  paralleling  steps  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  took  when  he 
established  the  Perkins-Harvard  Course  in  1921.  Some  countries 
are  making  such  rapid  strides  that  all  our  progress  in  the  past  looks 
slow  in  c'cnparison.  Others  seejn  to  be  closer  to  a  standstill.  Most 
of  them  will  have  something  new  to  report.  All  of  them,  you  may 
'be  sure,  whether  their  programs  are  new  or  well-established,  will 
be  looking  forward,  just  as  hopefully  as  we  are.  to  the  years  ahead. 

Whatever  the  future  holds  it  will  result  in  large  measure  from 
the  high  standards  set  by  our  forerunners.  The  best  education  they 
knew  how  to  give  their  pupils  was  never  considered  extravagant; 
anytfhing  inferior  was  not  good  enough.  We  hope  that  when  our 
■successors  look  back  they  will  have  the  same  to  say  of  us.  Finally, 
iwe  hope,  land  expect,  that  the  isame  will  be  true  of  them.  E.  J.  W. 

THE  OSLO  CONFERENCE 

''  I  '  HE  Second  International  Conference  of  Education  of 
Blind  Youth  will  be  held  at  the  Huseby  off.  Skole  for  Blinde, 
Oslo,  Norway,  August  2-10,  1957.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  E.  H.  Get- 
liff,  Headmaster  of  the  Royal  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind. 
Westburv-on-Trvm.  near  Bristol,  England,  has  sent  invitations  to 
sixty  different  countries  to  send  representatives  on  the  basis  of  their 
population,  with  the  smaller  countries  entitled  to  two  delegates  and 
the  largest  to  six. 

Representing  the  United  States  will  be:  Mr.  J.  M.  Woolly, 
Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Thompson,  President,  American  Alssdciation  of  Instructors  for  the 
Blind  and  Superintendent  of  ,  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind; 
Miss  Josephine  L.  Taylor,  Director  of  Educational  Services,  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  V.   R.   Carter,  Superin- 
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Even  a  porcupine  may  be  safely  handled  at  Boston's  Science  Park. 


teiident_,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  Seldon  W.  Brannoii, 
Principal^  Department  for  the  Blind,  West  Virginia  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind;  and  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Attending  the  Conference  in  their  capacities  as  members  of 
the  Executive  Council  are  Mr.  Finis  E.  Davis.  Superintendent  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville.  Kentucky, 
and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Associate  Secretary. 

The  topics  listed  for  ^discussion  include: 

Parent  Education 

Functions  of  Housemother  in  S'chools  for  the  Blind 

Educational  Fa^cilities  for  the  Amblyopic  Pupil 

Vocational   Training   and    Placement 

Curricular   Proflbiems   in   Rural  Schools   for   the   Blind 

Extracurricular   Activities 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Editorial 

Sophie,  Julie  and  the  Perkins  Story 

THE  MAIN  FEATURE  OF  OUR  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRATIONS, 
l^lanned  for  the  first  week  in  June,  will  'be  the  showing  of  a 
sound  and  color  film  entitled  THE  PERKINS  STORY.  This 
presents  our  program  as  it  exists  in   1957. 

We  hope  that  between  two  and  three  thousand  people  will  come 
here  to  j  oin  in  our  festivities  and  see  the  film.  Open  House  on  Sun- 
day, June  2,  will  bring  in  many  of  our  neighbors.  Specjial  Guests' 
Day  is  on  Thursday,  June  6th.  We  have  invited  the  Perkins  Cor- 
poration, together  with  our  Trustees  and  guests  from  other  agencies, 
both  far  and  near.    We  hope  that  many  of  them  will  come. 

To  the  showing  on  Friday,  June  7,  we  have  inVited  the  parents 
and  families  of  our  present  students.  This  is  also  Graduation  Day 
and  we  expect  a  large  attendance.  The  Commencement  Address  will 
be  given  by  our  distinguished  graduate  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon  of 
Brooklyn,    New    York. 

Saturday  is  Alumnae-Alumni  Day,  Our  former  students  will 
also  see  the  film.  On  that  occasion,  also,  the  gift  of  Chimes,  described 
elsewhere  in  the  Lantern,  will  be  formally  presented  to  the   School. 

But  the  big  day  that  week  is  Tuesday,  June  4th.  That  is  Perkins 
Day  when  a  sjDecial  party  will  be  held  for  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  children  currently  enrolled.  They,  too,  will  see  the  film. 
It  is  their  story.  Many  of  them  appear  in  it.  Without  them  there 
would  be  no  film,  no  story  and  no  Perkins. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  when  a  School  reaches  an  age  of  ma- 
turity and  acquires  traditions  and  a  history  as  well  as  fine  buildings 
on  a  'beautiful  campus,  that  from  A  to  Z  a  school  is  children.  It  is 
what  they  do,  their  successes  or  failures,  their  dreams  fulfilled  or 
unfulfilled,   alone,   that  matter. 

The  rest  of  us.  Trustees,  parents,  guests  and  staff  can  well  afford 
to  take  a  back  seat  on  this  occasion  and  think  of  all  Perkins  children 
past  and  present.  They  are  not  only  the  reason  for  our  existence, 
but  the  measure  of  our  stature. 

The  first  pupil  was  Sophie,  from  Andover,  Massachusetts,  who 
was  enrolled  in  the  spring  of  1832.  The  latest  is  Julie,  who  came 
here  April  30,  1957.    She  is  deaf  and  blind  and  comes  from  Arkansas. 
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She  will  be  six  years  old  on  October  8tli.    Julie  is  the  four  thousand 
and  twenty-sixth  child  to  be  enrolled  at  Perkins. 

The  children  come  and  go,  the  life-giving  blood  which  flows 
through  the  heart  of  Perkins.  Most  of  them  carry  a  pride  in  their 
School  all  their  lives.    Perkins  remembers  them  all. 

To  the  rest  of  us  who  are  part  of  the  School,  the  l!:^5th  An- 
niversary celebration  gives  us  the  chance  to  pause  and  to  say,  "Well 
Done"  to  the  boys  and  ,girls  who  were  once  our  pupils,  and  "Good 
Luck"   to   those   who   in   due   course   will   follow   in    their   steps. 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 


^ 


^ 


A.F.O.B.  Official  and 
Perkins  Overseas  Trainees 


Before  leaving  recently  on  a 
field  trip  to  Asia  Mr.  Paul  Lan- 
gan  of  the  staff  o'f  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  stopped  at  Perkins  to  con- 
fer with  three  of  our  Overseas 
Trainees  whose  countries  he 
planned  to  visit.  Bidding  him  a 
pleasant  journey  at  the  steps  of 
Pan-American  World  Airways 
Clipper  are  Mr.  John  Huang  of 
Formosa,  Misis  INIichiko  Toi  of 
Japan  and  Miss  Marie-Therese 
Pho-Tai  Lang-Tai  of  South  Viet- 
Nam. 
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The   Oslo   Conference    {Continued  from   page   9) 

The  Blind   Child's   Contacts   with   Seeing   Children 
Guidance  and  Vocational  Counseling 

Preparing  Blind  Pupils  to  Take  Their  Place  in  the  World 
Teacher   Training 

Current   Projects    in    Research   and    Study    in   tlie    Education   of 
the  Blind 

A  large  number  of  teachers  in  American  schools  for  the  blind 
will  also  be  going  to  Oslo  as  Observers,  and  these  include  quite  a  few 
Perkins  jDCople  and  their  faniilies.  Included  are.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gabriel 
Farrell^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Smith.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Heisler. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Xel'son  Coon,  Mr.  Carl  Davis,  Mr.  Anthonv  Ackerman, 
Miss  Frances  McGa/w,  Hiss  Helena  Drake,  Miss  Elsie  Parmenter, 
Mrs.  ^lildred  Beal  and  Mrs.  Sina  W^aterhouse. 

Three  overseas  teacher-trainees,  currently  at  Perkins,  will  visit 
Oslo  on  the  way  home  to  their  resjjective  countries.  These  are  Miss 
Catherine  Po  Cho  of  Burma,  Miss  Marie-Therese  Pho-Tlii  Lang-Tai 
of  South  Viet  Nam,  and  John  Huang  of  Formosa,  while  a  fourth, 
Mr.  Reidar  Wik  of  Oslo,  will  be  on  hand  to  welcome  all  to  his  home 
country. 

Mr.  Carl  Davis  is  the  only  Perkins  staff  member  who  will  give 
a  paper.  He  will  speak  on  the  topic  of  "Guidance  and  Vocational 
Counseling."  Dr.  Farrell  will  be  Chairman  of  the  meeting  discussing 
"The  Functions  of  Housemothers  in  Schools  for  the  Blind."  The  Di- 
rector is  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 

Each  of  our  ^^eople  will  visit  other  countries  while  abroad,  and 
there  will  be  few  sections  of  Western  Euroj^e  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Mediterranean  which  will  not  be  explored  by  somebody  from  Perkins 
this  summer.  Miss  George  and  Miss  Adams  are  bicycling  over  a  wide 
area  and  Mr.  Frank  Mullin  is  escorting  a  group  of  high  school  stu- 
dents.   None  of  these  three  plan  to  go  to  Oslo. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Farrell  are  comlbining  a  North  Cape  Cruise  with 
attendance  at  Oslo.  The  Waterhouses,  inqluding  daughter  Dinny, 
will  vacation  in  several  countries  during  July. 
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TEACHER  TRAINING  CLASS  1956-57 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  William  T.  Heisler^  Head^  Depart- 
ment of  Teacher  Trainings  an  unusually  fine  class  of  teacher  trainees 
hals  studied  at  Perkins  during  the  school  year    1956-57. 

These  included,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Alan  Bartholomew  and  Mr. 

Frank  Garfunkel  of  ithe  Perkins  facult}^,  twelve  American  men  and 
women  and  nine  overseas  students,  one  of  whom  —  Mr.  Mustafa 
Matsam  of  Indonesia  —  completed  his  studies  last  Octoher,  while 
another,  Miss  Connie  Aucamjp  of  South  Africa  ended  a  year's  stay 
at   Perkins   at   Christma;s   time. 


Pictured  above  are: 

Heated  left  to  right:  Michiko  Toi,  Catherine  Po  Cho.  Anna  Johnston  (Mrs.), 
Roberta  Kahn,  Marion  Rosenthal,  Mary  Jane  Kimball,  Maric-Therese  Pho- 
Thi  Lang-Tai 

Middle  row:  Reidar  Wik,  Mary  Tobey,  Sandra  Litwack,  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
Mr.  Heisler,  Janet  Kramer,   Marjorie  Scheminger 

Rear  row:   Yong  Bong  Park,  Alan  Bartholomew,   Frank   Garfunkel,   Joseph 
^  Shea,  John  Huang,  Lynwood  Johnston 
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EDWARD 

JONATHAN 

of 

PALAMCOTTAH 

INDIA 


It  has  been  a  great  j)leasure 
to  all  of  us  at  Perkins  to  have 
with  us  this  year  an  old  friend 
from  South  India.  Mr.  Edward 
Jonathan  came  to  Perkins  to  take 
the  Teacher  Training:  Course  in 
1950.  He  was  scheduled  at  that 
time  to  succeed  his  father  as 
Principal  of  one  of  the  largest 
schools  for  blind  children  in 
India,  located  at  Palamcottah  in 
tlie  southern  ipart  of  that  coun- 
try. These  responsibilities  he 
has  carried  out  with  great  suc- 
cess since  then  and  has  repre- 
sented his  country  at  the  First 
Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind 
Youth  held  in  Bus  sum,  The 
Netherlands,  in  1952,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Wo'rld  Council 
of  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in 
Paris  in  1954.  Mr.  Jonathan  re- 
turned to  Perkins  this  year  so 
that  he  might  obtain  his  master's 
degree    from    Boston    University. 


He  has  been  living  with  us  and 
serving  as  Assistant  ^Master  of 
Bridgman  Cottage  while  complet- 
ing these  studies. 

This  program  became  neces- 
sary as  the  standards  of  educa- 
tion in  India  have  been  raised. 
The  time  seems  to  be  approach- 
ing when  in  order  to  get  State 
assiistance  for  his  School,  the 
Headmaster  must  possess  a  M.A. 
degree.  Mr.  Jonathan  takes  back 
wit'li  him  a  considerable  number 
of  additional  credits  which  can, 
if  he  so  desires,  be  used  toward 
the  ultimate  earnino;  of  a  doctor- 
ate.  The  ease  with  which  Edward 
Jonathan  has  always  adaj)ted 
himself  to  American  ways,  and 
the  esteem  and  afFdction  in  which 
he  has  been  held  by  the  staff 
and  the  pupils,  have  made  him  a 
welcome  and  valuable  member  of 
our  staff  on  these  two  occasions. 
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A  GIFT 

From  The  Perkins 
Alumni   and  Alumnae 

For  its  125TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY Perkins  S.chool  for  the 
Blind  has  received  a  generous 
gift  from  the  Alumnae  and 
Aliumni.  This  consists  of  a  set 
of  Westminster  Chimes  which 
will  <?him'e  every  quarter  hour 
and  strike  the  time  on  the  hour. 

These  chimes  will  be  put  into 
operation    during    the    first    week 
of  June   1957^  during  the  Birth- 
day     Celebration.      The      School 
Tower,    which    is    a    well-known 
I  landmark    on    the    banks    of    the 
i  Charles  River,  possesses  a  fine  set 
I  of  eight  bells  preisented  in  mem- 

I  ory  of  Andrew  C.  Wheelwright. 
Fiotir  of  these  bells  will  be  used 
for  these  chimes. 

The  bells  range  in  weight  from 
seven  hundred  pounds  for  the 
treble  to  twenty-two  hundred  for 
the  t'enor.  Ea'ch  bears  a.  name 
and  an  inscription  formed  into  the 
metal  at  the  time  of  its  casting 
in   England. 

II  A  plaque  will  be  placed  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Chapel  at  the 
base  of  the  Tower  where  these 
bhimes  will  be  located,  acknowl- 
edging this  generoujs  gift  from 
he    School's    former    students. 


FRANCIS  B.  lERARDl 

Congratulations  go  to  a  Per- 
kins graduate,  Francis  B.  lerardi, 
on  the  30th  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  National  Braille 
Press.  During  the  20's.  in  the 
days  when  radio  news  broadcast- 
ing was  in  its  infancy,  Mr. 
lerardi  recognized  the  need  for 
a  braille  newspaper  so  that  blind 
people  could  study  at  least  part 

of  the  day's  news  for  themselves. 
The  Weekly  News,  which  he 
established  has  just  ended  thirty 
years  of  publication,  and  is  still 
popular  with  its  many  readers. 
The  Press  publishes  two  other 
magazines:  Our  Special,  which  is 
the  only  braille  magazine  in  the 
country  specially  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  blind  women,  and  The 
Home   Teacher. 
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TEACHER  TRAINING  COURSE 
DEAF-BUND  DEPARTMENT 

The  first  graduate-level  teacher-training  course  to  prepare  in- 
structors of  deaf-blind  children  was  opened  at  Perkins  in  September 
1956  in  collaboration  with  Boston  University.  Pictured  below  are 
the  members  of  this  class. 

Seated,  left  to  right.  Mrs.  Rose  M.  Vivian.  Supervising  Teacher; 
Mr.  Daniel  J.  Burns^  Head  of  Deaf-Blind  Department;  Mr.  Leo 
Queenan^  Mrs.  Gertrude  Stenquist.  Standing  rear,  left  to  right, 
Miss  Peggy  Parcell,  Mrs.  Olive  M.  Barr,  Mrs.  Aileen  B.  Lee,  Mr. 
John  D.  McGann,  Miss  Doris  M.  Richardson  and  Miss  Ruth  H. 
Kesselman. 

Absent  from  the  photograph:  jNIiss  Nancy  Robbins.  ]\Iiss  Kath- 
leen McCredie.  Mrs.   Percv  Mathls   and   Mr.   Frank  ^luilin. 
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Carl  J.  Davis,  Head,  Department  of  Psychology  and  Research. 


MEET  THE  PERKINS  STAFF  ... 

CARL  J.  DAVIS 

CARL  Davis  is  a  Member  of  a  Very  Small  Group  of  Perkins 
people  who  have  lived  in  Watertown  all  their  lives.  Jane  Smith 
Davis^  whom  he  married  in  194<8,  is  a  member  of  the  same  group.  Tl  eir 
son,  Peter  Carl^  who  was  born  in  Watertown  last  February  has  started 
out  the  same  way. 

Vl'^hile  students  at  \'\'atertown  High  School.  Carl  and  Jane  met 
each  other  and  they  both  met  Perkins.  He  was  invited  to  our  girls' 
dances  and  she  worked  with  our  Girl  Scouts.  Jane  eventually  joined  our 
staff  five  years  before  Carl  did,  for  she  enlisted  in  the  Perkins-Harvard 
Course  in  1943,  while  service  in  the  Air  Force  delayed  Carl's  arrival 
until  1948. 

Until  1952,  Mr.  Davis  taught  Science  in  the  Upper  School  and 
was  housemaster  of  Tompkins  while  completing  his  studies.  He  has 
an  A.  B.  in  Psychology  from  Clark  University  and  an  Ed.M.  in  Educa- 
tional Psychology  from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education.  He 
is  working  toward  his  Ed.D.  in  Clinical  Psychology. 

He  is  currently  a  member  of  the  AAIB  (and  is  acting  Chairman 
of  its  Guidance  Workshop  this  biennium)  ;  the  American  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Association,  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Associa- 
tion, the  American  School  Counselor  Association  and  a  local  Chapter  of 
the  International  Council  for   Exceptional   Children. 

Mr.  Davis  is  listed  in  the  Perkins  Annual  Report  as  Head,  De- 
partment of  Psychology  and  Research,  and  also  as  Guidance  Counselor. 
He  succeeded  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  as  Head  of  the  Department  when 
Dr.  Hayes  took  up  residence  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Hayes, 
however,  works  just  as  actively  as  ever  on  Tests  and  Measurements 
and  rarely  a  week  passes  without  our  receiving  a  thick  envelope  with 
the  familiar  yellow  carbons  of  statistics  and  curves  which  are  the  lat- 
est results  of  his  untiring  studies.  Mr.  Davis  has  not  only  inherited 
Dr.  Hayes'  interest  in  research  leading  to  a  greater  understanding  of 
blind  people  (and  particularly  of  blind  children),  but  he  brings  to 
this  part  of  his  work  a  similar  keenness  of  analysis  and  insistence  upon 
the  use  of  scientific  techniques. 
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As  Guidance  Counselor  since  1952  he  lias  played  a  leading  part 
in  a  program  which  he  describes  in  this  issue  of  The  Lantern.  To  this 
work  Carl  has  brought  a  rare  understanding  and  sympathy.  In  the 
past  five  years  many  children  have  turned  to  him  for  counsel^  often 
when  worried  or  in  trouble.  The  familiar  complaint  "So-and-so  does 
not  understand"  has  never  once  been  directed  towards  him,  to  my 
knowledge.  It  is  a  truism  that  any  program  is  only  as  good  as  the  men 
and  women  who  carry  it  out.  This  would  seem  to  be  particularly  true 
of  Guidance  Counseling,  and  especially  so  when  the  program  involves 
both  children  and  a  staff  consisting  of  teachers,  houseparents,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  specialists.  The  team  spirit  which  prevails  in  our  deal- 
ings with  our  children  offers  ample  proof  of  his  effectiveness. 

During  the  past  summer  Mr.  Davis  presented  a  paper  for  the 
AAWB  in  Chicago,  and  in  August,  in  Oslo,  Norway,  he  spoke  on  Guid- 
ance and  Vocational  Counseling  before  the  International  Conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth. 

When  not  in  Watertown,  Carl  is  probably  to  be  found  in  Vermont, 
either  in  the  small  schoolhouse  that  he  and  Jane  have  converted  into  a 
summer  home,  or  at  a  different  season  of  the  year,  skiing  on  the  hills. 
A  special  thrill  during  his  trip  to  Norwa}^  was  a  chance  to  make  a  really 
close  inspection  of  the  world-famous  Holmenkollen  Ski  Jump. 

E.  J.  W. 


In  all  the  excitement  of 
the  opening  of  the  Keller- 
Macy  Cottage,  educational  adjust- 
ments to  meet  new  problems,  the 
building  of  new  facilities,  and  con- 
ventions here  and  abroad,  this  seal, 
which  has  been  used  on  our  sta- 
tionery this  year,  is  exhibited  as  a 
reminder  that  this  is  the  year  of 
our  125th  Birthday. 
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Part  of  the  American  delegation  at  the  Oslo  convention 
including    10    of    the  17  present  from  Perkins. 


Summer  Activities  of  Our  Staff 


In  addition  to  attending  the 
Oslo  Conference^,  a  number  of  our 
staff  have  been  busy  in  various 
notable  ways  since  June. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Smithy  Princi- 
pal; Mr.  Carl  J.  Davis,  Head  of 
our  Department  of  "Psydhology 
and  Guidance ;  and  Mr.  Nelson 
Coon,  Librarian,  attended  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
in  Chicago  in  July. 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  Burns,  Head, 
Department  of  the  Deaf-Blind, 
attended  the  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  American  Institution  of  the 
Deaf  at  the  Tennessee  School  for 


the    Deaf.    Knoxville,    Tennessee, 
June  21-28. 

Mr.  William  T.  Heisler,  Head, 
Department  of  Teacher  Training, 
conducted  a  Workshop  for  teach- 
ers of  the  visually  handicapped 
for  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
at  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  July  8- 
August   2nd. 

heart  of  Birmingham  in  recent 
years  and  occupies  a  delightful 
As  usual,  a  number  of  our  staff 
took  summer  courses  at  various 
universities,  and  several  of  them 
attended  a  two-weeks'  Institute 
on  the  Problems  of  Children  with 
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Cerebral  Palsy,  ottered  by  Boston 
University  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association 

Before  Oslo 

In  England,  en  route  to  the 
Oslo  Conference,  the  Director  was 
able  to  pay  a  number  of  very 
brief  visits  to  different  organiza- 
tions interested  in  blind  children. 
These  included  the  School  of  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  Lickey  Grange.  This 
school  has  moved  out  from  the 
plant  on  the  Lickey  Hills.  The 
Headmaster,  Mr.  T.  L.  Williams, 
and  Mrs.  Williams  and  others  of 
the  staff  conducted  him  through 
the  building  and  explained  their 
program. 

The  Director  and  his  daughter 
were  overnight  guests  at  the  Con- 
dover  Hall  School  for  Blind  Child- 
ren with  Additional  Handicaps 
and  were  able  to  spend  some  time 
in  the  Deaf-Blind  Department. 
Very  briefly,  they  visited  the  Roy- 
al Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
at  Albrighton  Hall,  not  far  from 
Slirewsbury^  and  saw  the  beauti- 
ful estate  which  has  been  purchas- 
ed since  part  of  the  facilities  at 
Rowton  Castle  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  They  also  visited  the  Hether- 
I   sett    Training    Center    in    Rygate 
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Surrey.  This  is  a  new  school  for 
adolescents  who  have  comjjleted 
their  general  education,  but  do 
not  yet  seem  ready  for  placement 
in  industry.  The  Principal,  Mr. 
W.  Cunliffe,  and  Mrs.  Cunliffe 
entertained  them  and  explained 
t!  e  very  interesting  program. 

Tlie  Director  visited,  briefly, 
the  offices  of  the  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Commonwealth  Society  for  the 
Blind   in  London. 

Later,  on  the  Continent  with 
Mrs.  Waterhouse,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  American  par- 
ents of  blind  children  in  Germany 
and  France,  and,  together,  they 
paid  a  visit  to  the  training  school 
for  guide  dogs  in  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land. 


The  Director  acts  in  his  capacity  as 
Convention-Secretary  in  Oslo. 


Mr.  Sidney  B.  Durfec^  in 
charge  of  our  Department  of 
Piano  Tuning  and  Repair^  at- 
tended the  AAWB  Conference 
in  Chicago^  and  remained  in  that 


city     for     a     six- weeks'  refresher 

course    for    instructors  of    Piano 

Tuning     and     Repair  given     at 
Roosevelt  University. 


Thomas  J.  Furey 


Each  year  time  takes  its  toll 
upon  our  staff  by  moving  into 
retirement  members  we  value 
greatly.  Usually  at  this  time  we 
are  reporting  the  retirement  of 
one  or  more  teachers,  but  this' 
year  it  is  the  retirement  of  Tom 
Furey  that  leaves  a  gap  in  our 
ranks.  Tom,  who  held  the  post 
of  Storeroom-Helper,  represents 
an  attitude  and  spirit  of  loyalty 
that  has  helped  to  make  Perkins 
what    it    is.     Coming    to    us    im- 


mediately after  his  arrival  from 
Ireland,  Tom  has  cherrily  worked 
in  the  Household  Department 
since  April  1916,  and  two  genera- 
tions of  housemothers  and  cooks 
have    been    made    happy    by    his 

unfailing  courtesy.  Forty-one 
years  of  service  is  always  worthy 
of  note,  but  forty-one  years  of 
the  kind  of  service  Tom  has  given 
us  is  a  major  contribution  to  the 
School. 


Samuel  Gridley  Howe  Still  Honored  in  Greece 


According  to  a  local  paper, 
our  first  Director  has  recently 
been  honored  in  Greece  for  the 
part     which     he     played     in     the 

Greek    War    of    Independence    in 

the  years  just  before  Perkins  was 

founded. 

The  account  states  that  two 
memorials  were  dedicated  in 
Athens  on  August  18,  and  among 
those  present  were  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Greece  and  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador.  These  memo- 
rials, which  were  the  gifts  of  thc- 


American  P'oundation  for  Greece, 
honored  Dr.  Howe  and  Professor 
Edward  Everett,  another  Bos- 
tonian  who  likewise  participated 
in  the  stirring  events  of  those 
days. 

Dr.  Howe  went  to  Greece  as 
a  young  doctor  and  for  seven 
years  fought  with  the  Patriots 
against  the  Turks,  setting  up 
hospitals  and  working  with  the 
Medical  Corps.  He  is  still  con- 
sidered an  idol  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Greek  Nation. 
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FACE  TO  FACE 

All  Autobiography  by  Vcd  Mehta   (Little  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston) 
Reviewed  by  Edward  J.  Waterhouse 

Face  to  Face  is  the  autobiogra-  now  a   student   at   Balliol   College 

})hy  of  a  young  man  whose  story  in    Oxford    University    bears    the 

should  prove  unusually  interesting  imprint  of  his   past   and,   in  turn, 

to  a  wide  variety  of  readers,  both  j  e  must  have  left  an  indelible  mark 

in   the    United   States    and    India.  i;])on  his  family  and  friends. 
Indeed,  the   author  has   a   person-  The    personal    elements    in    this 

ality  which  has  a  universal  appeal  book  are  so  engaging  that  a  read- 

and,  in  addition,  he  possesses  re-  er   might  be   tempted   to   overlook 

markable  skills  as  a  writer.  Since  its   importance   as    a    social    docu- 

Ved    Mehta    is    still    only    twenty  ment.    Ved    Mehta    lost    his    sight 

three,  his  story  is  incomplete.  One  when  he  was   three   years   of  age. 

of  the  rewards  the  book  brings  is  Children  with  this  experience  face 

the    keen    anticipation    of    further  many  problems,  including  adjust- 

writings    from    him,    including    a  ment  within  the  family,  their  edu- 

continuation  of  his  own  story.  cation    and    final    adjustment     to 

Ved  Mehta  is  a  man  who  should  society.  Ved's  family  life  was  corn- 
have  a  brilliant  future.  Intelligent,  plicated  by  the  divergent  views  of 
sensitive,  warmly  sympathetic,  his  highly-educated  and  Western- 
courageous  both  physically  and  in-  ized  father  and  his  mother  who 
tellectually,  possessed  of  determin-  never  met  a  white  person  until 
ation  and  with  a  practical  idealis-  after  her  marriage  and  who  still 
tic  outlook,  it  would  seem  certain  speaks  only  her  native  Punjabi, 
that  somewhere  in  the  evolving  In  spite  of  this,  Ved  with  his  sis- 
world  society  of  our  century  he  ters,  brothers  and  parents  formed 
will  find  himself  playing  a  role  a  united  family  group  whose  story 
of  responsibility  and  leadership.  a^one  would  make  this  book  worth 

Mehta  is  the  product  of  his  In-  reading.  The  chapter  dealing  with 

dian  home,  of  tl:e  upheaval  accom-  the  marriage  of  sister  Pom  is  par- 

panying  Independence   and  Parti-  ticularly   rewarding, 
tion  when  his  whole  family  was  in  Blindness   is   a  serious   problem 

peril,  of  high-school  life  in  Arkan-  anywhere.    In   Asia   it    frequently 

sas,  and  college  life  in  California.  leads    to    tragedy.    While    in    the 

His  book  illuminates  each  of  these  Western    countries    prevailing    at- 
periods.    The   young    m,an    w^ho    is  (Concluded    on    page    16) 
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Editorial 
BACK  FROM  OSLO 

THE  Seventeen  Members  of  the  Perkins  Family  Who  Attended 
the  International  Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth  in 
Oslo,  Norway,  in  August  are  now  back  ]:ome,  and  every  day  are  being 
asked  "Was  it  a  good  conference?" 

Probably  the  immediate  and  sincere  response  will  be  "Yes,  it  was 
very  good  indeed,"  but  a  satisfactory  answer  dej^ends  upon  what  each 
of  us  expected  to  find  at  such  a  gathering. 

All  of  us  looked  for  a  renewal  of  old  friendships.  In  this  we  were 
richly  rewarded ;  our  only  complaint  being  that  there  was  not  enough 
time  for  visiting  as  fully  as  we  wished.  Apart  from  the  American  con- 
tingent, which  numbered  approximately  forty  and  most  of  whom  we 
all  know  well,  there  were  more  than  twenty  men  and  women  from  other 
lands  who  for  short  or  extended  periods  of  time  have  been  at  Perkins. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  every  one  of  them  again. 

There  were  new  friendships  made.  All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  feel  that 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mokleby  were  far  more  than  just  our  hosts,  and 

there  were  many  others. 

But  these  jaersonal  ties,  renewed  or  made,  might  not  justify  the 
cost  of  attending  a  conference  overseas,  and  most  of  the  Perkins  dele- 
gation paid  all  their  own  expenses,  while  all  of  them  paid  part.  We 
still  need  to  ask  whether  we  are  better  educators  for  being  in  Oslo. 

It  is  liard  to  imagine  that  anA^one  could  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion groups  and  not  be  a  wiser  person.  Perhaps  our  individual  work 
will  not  be  changed  much  by  what  we  heard  there  or  by  what  we  said. 
Perhaps  we  see  our  tasks  in  a  different  perspective,  however,  and  un- 
derstand our  own  problem  and  purposes  better. 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  see  the  problem  of  educating  blind  youtli  in 
America  in  a  new  light  and  realize  better  the  great  responsibilities  our 
comparatively  rich  resources  impose  on  us.  It  is  humbling  to  learn  that 
there  are  more  trained  teachers  of  blind  children  on  the  Perkins  staff 
alone  than  in  some  entire  countries. 
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Eight    graduates    of    the    Perkins    Teacher-training    course   at    Oslo 
among  the  many    influential  in  educating  blind  youth  around  the  world. 


However^  strength  is  not  necessarily  found  in  numbers  or  resources, 
but  rather  in  resourcefulness,  determination,  and  imagination.  There 
seemed  to  be  abundant  evidence  of  all  these  in  Oslo,  and  only  an  occa- 
sional display  of  fear  of  change  or  resistance  to  new  ideas. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  have  returned  from  Oslo  grateful  and  proud 
to  be  participants  in  a  program  where  definite  progress  has  been  made 
since  the  Bussum  Conference  of  1952.  Still  greater  advances  may  be 
expected  before  the  next  one,  probably  in  Hannover  in  West  Germany 
in  1962. 


Edward  J.  WaterhousEj  Director 


A  CONTEMPORARY  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

Carl  J.   Davis,  Head,  Dept.  of  Psychology  and  Research 

I  Have  Been  Requested  to  Speak  to  This  Group  on  a  Specific 
guidance  program,  The  Guidance  Program  at  Perldns  School  for 
the  Blind.  However,  to  establish  a  frame  of  reference,  I  would  like 
to  refer  briefly  to  a  paper  presented  to  this  same  group  in  1951  by 
Mr.  Finis  Davis,  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  tlie  Blind. 
Mr.  Davis  was  reporting  on  a  survey  of  guidance  programs  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  from  his  conclusions.  He  said : 
"The  school  should  provide  counseling  and  training  to  insure  good  aca- 
demic education,  effective  handwork  training  and  proper  habits  of 
work.  They  should  include  training  to  adjust  the  individual  socially 
and  to  correct,  as  far  as  possible,  objectionable  habits  and  mannerisms. 
They  should  develop  in  the  student  a  proper  attitude  toward  blindness, 
and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  fact  that  society  has  been  developed 
for  the  seeing  —  They  must  adjust  to  the  sighted  world." 

Mr.  Davis  also  inferred  that  rehabilitation  should  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  vocational  counseling  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  the 
school ;  and  that  such  a  cooperative  program  should  be  instituted  as 
early  as  possible,  but  no  later  than  the  junior  year  in  high  school. 

What  kind  of  a  program  does  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  offer  .^ 
At  Perkins,  we  believe  that  guidance  is  a  continuing  program  through- 
out a  pupil's  school  career.  Any  child  needs  to  make  a  continuing  series 
of  adjustments  during  his  school  years,  but  the  problem  is  intensified 
for  the  blind  child,  whether  he  is  in  a  residential  or  a  public  school 
program.  The  blind  child  needs  not  only  to  make  the  normal  develop- 
mental adjustments,  but  he  must  do  so  while  he  is  obtaining  and  intern- 
alizing a  realistic  appraisal  of  his  handicap  and  the  limitations  it  places 
upon  him.  He  ninst  adjust  to  the  seeing  world  with  an  accurate  concept 
of  himself  in  relation  to  that  seeing  world,  because  he  must  live  out 
his  life  as  a  blind  member  of  the  seeing  world.  As  a  consequence  the 
school  program  should  help  the  child  with  his  adjustmental  problems 
all  the  time  that  he  is  in  school. 

Most,  probably  all.  schools  for  the  blind  have  been  helping  blind 
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rhildrt^ii  with  their  adjustment  probknis  without  a  ,si)ecifiL'  }M()gram  of 
guidance.  We,  at  Perkins,  felt  that  we  had  been  doing  just  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  we  felt  that  we  were  not  doing  it  well  enough.  There 
were  too  many  "misses"  on  the  "hit-or-miss"  basis;  too  many  situations 
became  critical  that  could  have  been  helped  before  the  critical  stage  if 
a  clearly  defined  program  had  been  functioning.  Therefore,  a  pro- 
gram of  guidance  was  established  that  we  feel  is  working  effectively.  A 
guidance  counselor,  a  counseling  psychologist,  was  added  to  the  staff; 
,-ind  a  guidance  committee  was  established,  consisting  of  the  director, 
the  principal,  tlie  guidance  counselor,  the  social  worker,  the  head  of 
the  deaf-blind  department,  and  the  senior  speech  therapist. 

The  guidance  counselor,  with  responsibility  only  to  the  director, 
provides  counseling  service  to  the  pupils  and  consultative  services  to 
the  school  staff.  He  is  directly  available  to  the  pupils  who  have  prob- 
lems that  are  personal  in  nature,  and  he  is  a  referral  source  for  prob- 
lems that  arise  from  within  the  academic  or  social  living  program  of 
the  school.  He  also  carries  the  supervisory  responsibility  for  the  test- 
ing and  research  programs.  Individual  problems  that  arise  within  the 
academic  program  are  referred  to  him  through  the  principal  and  prob- 
lems that  are  personal  in  nature  are  referred  by  any  staff  member.  He 
is  responsible  only  to  the  director  in  order  that  the  removal  of  tlie 
aura  of  discipline,  implicit  in  a  principal's  office,  may  give  the   pupils 


Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell 
Director-Emeritus    of    Perkins 
at   the   Oslo   conference. 
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a  feeling  of  freedom  to  discuss  their  personal  affairs    without   fear   of 
punishment. 

The  principal's  role  is  traditional  with,  perhaps,  a  greater  un- 
derstanding than  formerly  of  the  individual  personal  needs  of  the 
child  who  is  having  difficulty  in  the  classroom  or  cottage.  He  retains 
most  of  the  educational  counseling  responsibilities,  utilizing  the  results 
of  an  extensive  mental  testing  program  to  assist  him  in  the  counseling 
situation. 

The  social  worker  is  the  important  link  between  the  home  and  the 
child,  and  her  services  are  invaluable  to  the  guidance  program.  Also, 
she  is  the  source  for  medical  histories  and  medical  referrals  so  that 
the  guidance  committee  has  a  clear  picture  of  a  child's  physical  condi- 
tion at  all  times. 

The  head  of  the  deaf-blind  unit  makes  a  valuable  contribution 
through  his  knowledge  of  the  areas  of  deafness  and  the  hard-of-hear- 
ing.  Also,  his  pupils  have  special  problems  to  be  considered. 

The  guidance  committee  meets  once  a  week  to  consider  problems 
that  have  been  observed  or  reported  in  the  classroom,  playground  or 
cottage.  At  the  time  of  its  inception  the  committee  dealt  mainly  with 
cases  that  were  critical  in  nature.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  good  evaluation  of 
the  program  to  note  that  today  most  of  the  cases  considered  are  in  the 
incipient  stage  before  they  have  become  critical.  The  structure  of  the 
committee  makes  it  possible  to  get  a  complete  picture  of  a  case  so  that 
the  most  effective  measures,  whether  preventative  or  therapeutic,  may 
be  taken.  Depending  upon  the  particular  case,  the  corrective  steps  may 
be  taken  in  the  classroom,  in  the  cottage,  through  counseling,  through 
home  visitation  or  by  referral  for  medical  therapy  or  psychotherapy. 
(We  feel  that  psychotherapy  that  is  reconstructive  in  nature  should  be 
carried  on  outside  the  school,  with  the  school  making  every  effort  pos- 
sible to  assist  it.  Non-reconstructive  psychotherapy  is  carried  on  by 
the  guidance  counselor  in  consultation  with  a  psychiatrist.) 

When  cases  arising  in  the  classroom  or  cottage  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  principal,  he  frequently  calls  a  preliminary  meeting- 
attended  by  all  staff  personnel  who  have  regular  contact  with  the  pupil 
plus  the  guidance  counselor,  the  social  worker  and  the  consulting  psy- 
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chiatrist.  The  discussion  at  this  initial  meeting  generally  provides  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  diagnostic  material  and^  when  followed  up 
after  the  case  has  been  discussed  by  guidance  committee,  gives  the 
staff  considerable  support  in  their  work  with  the  child.  An  added  value 
derived  from  the  preliminary  meeting  is  that,  without  the  larger  size 
of  a  teachers'  meeting,  it  has  stimulated  interest  in  the  guidance  pro- 
cess so  that  the  staff  is  now  aware  of  and  more  effectively  recognizing 
the  types  of  pupil  problems   that  need  to  be  helped. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  this  program  is  effective  and  that  when  our 
pupils  reach  high  school  they  have  a  sufficient  degree  of  maturity  that 
permits  vocational  planning  on  a  realistic  basis.  It  is  true  that  a  few 
more  years  will  be  necessary  for  a  full  evaluation  of  the  program,  be- 
cause those  pupils  who  were  in  the  early  years  of  school  when  the  pro- 
gram was  initiated  are  now  in  junior  high  school. 

In  closing  may  I  comment  that  vocational  counseling  and  planning 
are  carried  on  with  the  close  cooperation  of  the  state  rehabilitation 
counselors.  The  contacts  with  the  rehabilitation  counselors  may  be  made 
at  any  time  during  the  first  years  of  high  school,  and  the  counseling 
becomes  intensified  during  the  latter  half  of  the  junior  year.  The  re- 
sult of  this  part  of  the  program  is  that  graduates  are  being  placed 
soon  after  graduation  with  a  much  shorter  time  lag  between  graduation 
and  job  than  there  had  been  formerly.  The  major  need  that  we  in  guid- 
ance in  the  schools  would  like  to  have  filled  is  a  compilation  of  all 
types  of  occupations  in  which  blind  people  are  employed.  Once  this 
need  has  been  filled,  guidance  work  with  the  blind  can  be  equated  with 
guidance  work  with  the  seeing. 
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PERKINS  MOVING  PICTURE  AVAILABLE 

AN  IMPORTANT  FEATURE  OF  OUR  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  celcbra- 
tions  last  June  was  the  release  of  THE  PERKINS  STORY, 
a  16mm  sound-and-color  film^  produced  for  us  by  Campbell  Films 
of   Saxtons    River^   Vermont. 

This  film^  which  takes  thirty-eight  minutes  to  show,  was  planned 
to  meet  a  variety  of  needs,  one  of  which  is  the  increasing  number  of 
requests  for  speakers  to  address  groups  in  New  England.  THE 
PERKINS  STORY  will,  we  hope,  be  an  acceptable  substitute  for  a 
talk  and  will  release  the  time  and  energies  of  our  staff  for  other 
purposes. 

When  the  film  was  planned,  we  had  several  objectives   in  mind, 
each  associated  with   a   particular   group   of   people.     These   might   be 
summarized  as  Parent  Education,  Teacher  Training,  Standards   Rais 
ing  and  Public  Education. 
Parent  Education 

From  infancy  through  the  high-school  years  parents  of  blind 
children  (as,  indeed,  with  unhandicapped  children)  profit  from  any 
aids  to  understanding  that  school  people  can  offer  them.  We  believe  ; 
that  many  mothers  and  dads  will  appreciate  blind  children's  problems 
better  from  seeing  this  film,  which  includes  in  its  many  items  a 
deliglitful  glimpse  of  our  annual  Baby  School. 

Teacher   Training,  Including   Recruitment 

Perkins,  in  common  with  all  schools  in  America,  finds  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  maintain  high  standards  of  teaching.  Our  own 
teacher-training  program  can  only  be  as  good  as  the  material  which 
comes  to  us.  We  hope  that  many  young  people  will  be  attracted  to 
our  field  by  seeing  this  picture.  While,  of  course,  we  have  our  own 
Teacher  Training  Course  in  mind,  we  hope  that  schools  for  the  blind 
in  general  will  benefit  in  this  way. 
Standards  Raising 

Perkins  is  more  fortunate  in  its  resources  than  most  schools  for 
the  blind.  We  are  able  to  experiment  and  set  standards  beyond  the 
reach  of  many.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  Boards  of  Education  will 
be  influenced  to  introduce  into  their  schools  some  of  the  things  we 
have  found  successful  and  attempted  to  portray  in  this   film. 
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Public   Education 

More  is  being  done  in  the  United  States  than  ever  before  to 
inform  the  general  public  about  the  capabilities  of  handicapped 
people.  The  general  public^  vast,  friendly,  misinformed  and  notorious- 
ly difficult  to  educate,  may  perhaps  be  reached  in  some  degree  by 
this  film.  If  any  viewers  are  influenced  to  accept  blind  children,  or 
blind  grown-ups,  in  the  way  we  all  desire,  then  the  film  will  justify 
all  the  considerable  effort  and  expense  invested  in  it. 

It  was  a  fascinating  experience  for  our  staff  to  see  THE  PER- 
KINS STORY  translated  into  film  form,  and  we  think  that  much 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Robert  Campbell  who  produced  it  and  wrote  the 
major  part  of  the  script,  and  to  his  photographer,  Mr.  Fred  Brown. 
Between  them,  we  feel  that  they  have  transferred  the  spirit  of  Perkins 
into  a  moving  picture  with  considerable  effect.  The  color  and  beauty 
of  the  campus  in  all  seasons,  the  lively  activities  of  the  playgrounds, 
the  hard  work  in  the  classroom  and  shops,  the  wonder  of  kindergarten 
life,  the  beauty  of  the  Christmas  Concert,  the  dignity  of  Graduation ; 
these  and  many  other  things  combine  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  life 
as  it  really  is  in  our  school.  There  was  practically  no  "staging"  or 
rehearsing.  Usually  the  children  did  not  know  before  the  photog- 
raphers moved  into  their  classroom  that  they  were  going  to  be  included 
in  the  film.  The  script  avoided  dramatic  incidents,  but  audiences 
have   found  that  the   picture,   as   a   whole,  has    a   tremendous   impact. 

Already  the  film  has  been  shown  to  hundreds  of  people,  including 
the  Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth  at  Oslo,  Norway.  We 
are  receiving  many  requests  to  borrow  it,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas.  Recognizing  that  if  it  has  any  value  at  all  it  must 
be  shown  as  widely  as  possible,  Perkins  is  doing  everything  it  can 
to  make  sufficient  copies   available. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown  72,  Massachusetts.  Details  as  to  rental 
charges,  if  any,  have  not  yet  been  completed,  but  will  be  available 
very   shortly. 
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FACE  TO  FACE  —  from  p.  7 

titudes  toward  handicapped  peo- 
ple fall  far  short  of  the  ideal,  they 
are  improving  rapidly^  and  it  is 
common  enough  for  blind  men  and 
women  to  lead  surprisingly  normal 
lives.  In  countries  where  education 
is  not  yet  universal  and  where  un- 
eirployment,  hunger  and  want  are 
still  widespread,  blind  people  live 
grim  lives.  Perhaps  the  most  un- 
fort'inate  are  the  intellectuals  who 
not  unnaturally  find  chair-caning 
and  begging  intolerable. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Ved 
sought  something  better  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  many  school  princi- 
pals in  these  countries,  who  knew 
nothing  of  his  exceptional  quali- 
ties, rejected  him.  There  was 
great  danger  of  producing  a  hy- 
brid young  man  who  would  be 
at  home  neither  in  India  nor  the 
West.  It  takes  a  remarkable  per- 
son to  assimilate  two  such  dis- 
similar cultures  and  remain  at 
peace  with  himself.  It  would  now 
seem  as  though  Ved  will  succeed 
brilliantly  in  this,  though  the  final 
test  will  not  come  until  he  returns 
home. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Max  Woolly  that  he  accepted  Ved 
into   the  Arkansas   School   for  the 


Blind.  Ved  seized  the  chance.  Sev- 
en years  in  the  United  States 
have  given  him  more  than  book 
knowledge.  He  found  that  he  was 
unusually  adept  at  traveling  alone 
and  this  gave  !  im  opportunities 
to  learn  much  about  the  United 
States.  Ved  found  that,  even  for 
a  blind  Indian  boy,  America  is 
indeed  a  land  of  opportunity.  His 
account  of  these  years  will  con- 
st-^ntly  remind  American  readers 
of  things  they  take  for  granted, 
and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  strikingly 
revealing  to  people  in  other  lands. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  book 
may  reach  many  readers  in  Asia 
where  much  more  is  now  being 
done  for  blind  people  than  Ved's 
story  suggests.  Particularly  in 
India,  in  the  years  since  Ved  left 
home,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made.  There  is  still,  of  course, 
a  great  deal  to  be  done,  and  possi- 
bly Ved  will  find  a  future  for  his 
talents  in  rehabilitation  work  for  , 
handicapped  people.  Perhaps  his 
storv  suggests  that  he  will  work 
in  other  fields,  probably  using  his 
outstanding  talents  as  a  writer. 
However  this  may  be,  his  life 
story,  even  up  to  the  present, 
should  have  great  effect  upon  the 
literate  people  of  India  and  other 
/  siatic  lands. 
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Sidney  B.  Durfee  '20 
Head,  Department  of  Piano  Tuning  and  Repair 


MEET  THE  PERKINS  STAFF  .  .  . 

SIDNEY  B.  DURFEE 

Head,  Department  of  Piano  Tuning  and  Repair 

HE   WORD   toga   LOOMS   LARGE   IN   THE    THOUGHT    OF   THOSE   WHO    KNEW 

Mr.  Durfee  during  his  student  days  at  Perkins.  The  scene  evoking  the 
thought  is  this :  the  Shakesperean  stage  is  set  in  Dwight  Hall  for  the 
tense  conspirators'  scene  of  Julius  Ceasar.  The  old-fashioned  drop  cur- 
tain hides  Casca — Sid  Durfee — and  his  fellow-conspirators  from  the 
audience.  The  curtain^  energetically  manned  by  a  partially-sighted 
faculty  member^  catches  on  its  sk^^ward  rise  the  hem  of  a  fellow-play- 
er's toga.  A  hoarse,  frantic  whisper:  "Hey,  Durf,  my  toga!  it's  caught 
in  the  curtain!"  Ever  resourceful,  our  hero,  "Durf,"  unpins  the  toga 
of  his  companion,  allowing  it  to  rise  with  the  curtain,  but  allowing 
its  wearer  to  remain  safely  on  the  stage.  To  the  waiting  audience  the 
tragico-dramatic  scene  reveals  one  of  the  assassins  modestly,  but  embar- 
rassingly, clad  in  underwear  popular  at  the  time,  BVD's.  The  scene 
has  long  since  passed,  but  the  resourcefulness  it  epitomizes  remains.  I 

After  graduating  from  Perkins,  Mr.  Durfee  entered  the  employ  of 
Chickering  and  Sons,  taking  up  his  position  in  the  late  autumn  of  1921. 
He  remained  at  the  factory  for  seven  years.  In  1928  the  American 
Piano  Company  absorbed  Chickering  and  Sons,  and  so  the  plant  here 
was  moved  to  Rochester,  N.Y.  Mr.  Durfee  chose  to  remain  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  to  build  up  a  clientele  of  customers.  By  judicious  ad- 
vertising, by  the  cementing  of  good  personal  and  professional  connec- 
tions, he  was  able  to  do  this.  In  1929  he  entered  the  Steck  Company 
on  a  part-time  basis. 

During  the  early  1930's,  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Depression,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  an  able  piano  technician,  Francis  Sheehan, 
a  co-member  of  the  National  Association  of  Piano  Tuners.  A  partner- 
ship was  formed:  during  the  summers  the  two  traveled  throughout  New 
England,  tuning  for  resorts  and  hotels  whose  patronage  they  had  earlier 
solicited.  This  activity  continued  for  some  fourteen  summers.  These 
tours  resulted  in  pleasant  and  distinguished  acquaintanceships:  at  one 
time  Mr.  Durfee  tuned  in  the  home  of  Frederic  March  and  enjoyed 

agreeable  conversations  with  the  great  actor. 

{continued  on  page  fifteen) 
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By    Edward    J.    Waterhouse 


EMPHASIS 

ON  OUR 

GUIDANCE 

PROGRAM 


HE    YEAR    1957    WILL,    NO    DOUBT,    BE    REMEMBERED    BY    MANY    OF    US 

as  our  125th^  the  year  when  we  devoted  some  time  to  considering  our 
rich  heritage.  We  hope  that  1957  was  also  an  important  year  in  its  own 
right.  At  such  short  range  we  may  be  unable  to  focus  clearly^  and  in 
later  years  some  minor  event  which  we  presently  overlook  may  be 
clearly  seen  as  the  most  important  thing  that  happened. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  December  1957^  the  most  significant  event 
was  the  public  emphasis  we  gave  to  our  Guidance  program  which  has 
now  been  functioning  in  its  present  form  for  five  years.  This  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Carl  J.  Davis^  our  Guidance  Counselor,  in  a  brief 
paper  before  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  in  July,  and  in  a  much  fuller  one  before  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth  in  Oslo,  Norway,  in 
August.  The  first  of  these  papers  was  reproduced  in  the  Lantern  for 
September^,  the  second  will  appear  in  our  Annual  Report  now  in  prep- 
aration. 

The  giving  of  these  papers  revealed  two  things:  first,  we  believe 
we  have  a  program  which  differs  in  significant  ways  from  those  in 
most,  if  not  all,  other  schools  for  blind  children.  Second,  we  are  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  so  far  and  believe  that  our  experience 
might  be  of  value  to  other  educators. 

Since  Mr.  Davis  has  already  described  the  program  in  some  detail, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  again.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  several 
of  his  statements  and  to  enlarge  upon  them  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  administrator. 

In  Chicago  he  said,  "At  the  time  of  its  inception,  the  Guidance 
Committee  dealt  mainly  with  cases  that  were  critical  in  nature.  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  good  evaluation  of  the  program  to  note  that  today 
most  of  the  cases  considered  are  in  the  incipient  stage,  before  they 
have  become  critical."  This  is  rather  remarkable  progress  iji  five  years 
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and  prompts  inquiries  into  what  changes  were  responsible  for  it.  We 
have  had  a  Guidance  program  for  years.  Indeed^  our  present  one 
could  hardly  have  been  established  without  the  foundations  already 
laid. 

One  obvious  change  was  the  appointment  of  a  full-time  Guidance 
Counselor  with  training  in  clinical  psychology^  namely^  Mr.  Davis^ 
himself.  This  was  the  most  important  single  step  without  which  our 
present  program  would  not  be  possible. 

Adding  a  specialist  to  the  staff  of  a  school  is  never  easy;  it  costs 
money^  although  this  is  not  as  serious  a  barrier  as  many  believe.  School 
doctors  and  nurses  also  cost  money,  but  they  are  usually  provided. 
Once  Guidance  Counseling  is  recognized  as  being  as  necessary  as  medi- 
cal services,  the  money  is  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  There  can  be  other 
difficulties  beside  financial  ones.  Unlike  a  physician,  a  guidance  coun- 
selor operates  in  areas  traditionally  considered  the  preserve  of  teachers 
and  headmasters.  Unless  they  accept  readily  their  own  relative  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  concepts  and  procedures  involved  in  clinical  psy- 
chology, then  they  will  not  make  room  for  the  newcomer. 

As  Mr.  Davis  pointed  out  in  his  Oslo  paper,  over  ten  thousand 
American  teachers,  responding  to  a  questionnaire,  indicated  that 
emotional  and  social  problems  are  more  frequent  and  significant  than 
educational  and  occupational  ones.  Of  course,  these  were  teachers  of 
seeing  children,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  situation  is 
any  different  with  blind  ones.  Yet  it  is  the  two  last  types  of  problems, 
rather  than  the  first  two,  that  teachers  and  educators  are  best  equipped 
to  handle. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  go  out  and  dismiss  any  of  our 
teachers  and  replace  them  with  psychologists.  Indeed,  the  adminis- 
trator has  a  responsibility  for  reemphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
teaching  staff  whenever  specialized  services  of  a  non-teaching  nature 
are  introduced  into  the  program.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  a  new 
pattern  of   organization    is   needed. 

In  this  new  pattern,  houseparents,  administrators,  teachers,  social 
workers  and  specialists  all  are  enabled  to  play  more  effective  roles. 
Each  in  his  own  way  plays  a  part  in  the  Guidance  Program  which 
is  hardly  possible  under  more  tightly  restrictive  divisions  of  re- 
sponsibility. 


The  traditional  chart  of  educational  relationships  looks  something 
like  this: 


At  Oslo^  during  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Davis'  paper, 
some  sincere  concern  was  shown  as  to  just  where  a  Guidance  Counselor 
could  fit  into  a  school  organization.  It  was  recognized  that  there  might 
even  be  a  conflict  between  counselor  and  administrator  over  their  re- 
spective responsibilities.  Clearly^  for  a  successful  program,  a  team 
organization  is  essential ;  it  calls  for  some     pattern  like  this : 


TEACHER 


REMEDIAL  TEACHER 


f 


GUIDANCE    COUNSELOR 


ADMINISTRATOR 
O 


A 


i 


i   'v, 


SOCIAL    WORKER 


Q  © 


HOUSE-PARENT 


I 
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Here^  lines  of  communication  are  not  shown^  for  they  should,  from 
time  to  time,  join  most  of  these  symbols  as  occasion  arises.  This  is  not 
an  organization  chart.  The  authority  the  administrator  possesses  is 
usually  irrelevant  when  a  child's  well-being  is  under  consideration, 
though  both  he  and  the  parent  may,  upon  occasion,  Iiave  to  cast  decisive 
votes. 

The  purpose  of  guidance  becomes  much  clearer  from  this  diagram. 
It  is  to  help  the  child  become  independent.  As  time  passes,  his  reliance 
upon  these  guides  and  teachers  lessens  because  he  acquires  the  strengths 
and  wisdoms  they  have  shared  with  him  in  his  formative  years.  Even- 
tually he  must  stand  alone  as  a  responsible  adult,  master  not  only  of 
skills  and  of  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge,  but,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  also  in  control  of  emotioris  and,  therefore,  socially  secure. 

This  arrangement  has  been  described  above,  rather  glibly  per- 
haps, as  a  team  organization.  Comparing  agency  personnel  with 
athletic  teams  is  overworked  nowadays,  particularly  when,  as  often 
happens,  individuals  in  the  group  are  encouraged  to  compete  fiercely 
with  one  another.  Such  active  competition  would  be  fatal  in  this  type 
of  program.  Fortunately^,  Perkins  has  long  possessed  teachers  who  are 
strong  because  they  recognize  the  value  of  cooperation  with  experts, 
such  as  remedial  teachers.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  influence  of 
the  Teacher  Training  program  and  also  to  the  presence  on  the  staff 
for  many  years  of  such,  specialists  as  psychometrists,  speech  thera- 
pists and  physiotherapists,  all  of  whom  have  clearly  demonstrated 
their  worth. 

Nevertheless,  before  this  program,  with  its  admittedly  increased 
emphasis  on  guidance,  could  become  effective,  teachers  and  house- 
parents  had  to  recognize  the  part  they  could  play  in  it.  Much  of  the 
success  attained  so  far  can  be  attributed  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
staff  who  are  becoming  increasingly  able  and  willing  to  recognize  prob- 
lems in  their  incipient  stages.  Most  of  the  items  coming  before  the 
Guidance  Committee  originate  in  observations  made  in  the  classrooms 
or  Cottages  or  on  the  playgrounds.  Occasionally  they  originate  with 
parents,  many  of  whom  are  acquiring  more  understanding  of  our 
guidance  program  and  cooperating  effectively  with  it.  Indeed,  the 
whole   program   has   brought   the  different  people  concerned   with   our 
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children  closer  together^  and  far  from  robbing  them  of  responsibilities^ 
has  increased  their  opportunities  and  rendered  them  more  effective. 

Because  1957  has  found  us  making  a  progress  report  on  this  one 
of  our  many  activities,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  we  are  fully  satis- 
fied. To  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  about  children  there  is  no  end. 
Our  efforts  of  today  will,  we  sincerely  hope,  seem  crude  and  haphazard 
in  another  few  vears. 


Rehearsing    the    Christmas    Music 

Editor's  Note :  It  is  not  uncommon  to  be  asked 
friends,  what  music  the  Perkins  children  sing  nowadays 
sequently,  we  are  printing  this  year's  program  below. 

Lo,  My  Shepherd  Is  Divine 

Sing  Noel 

Sleep,   My  Jesus,  Sleep 

The  Three  Ships 

What  Strangers  Are  These 

Excerpts  from  the  "Christmas  Oratorio" 

Silent  Night 

O  Praise  Ye  The  Lord 

Motet  —  "Grant  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation" 

As  It  Fell  Upon  A  Night 

Rex  Gloriae 

The  Shepherd's  Story 

When  Jesus  Lived  in  Galilee 

Excerpts  from   "Amahl   And   The   Night   Visitors" 

Glory  To  God  In  The  Highest 


when    visiting    old 
at  Christmas.    Con- 

Haydn 

Snow 

Dickinson 

Taylor 

Purvis 

Saint-Saens 

Gruber 

Franck 

Brahms 

Davis 

Gaines 

Dickinsoji 

Niles 

Menotti 

Matthews 
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Editorial 
Unltttf nkoUfti  (SJirtstmas 


I 


r  IS  December  1,  1957.  Christmas  Greetings  from  Perkins  ark 
now  winging  their  ways  to  distant  jDlaces.  Already  the  first  card  has 
arrived  here,  coming  from  Korea  with  a  heartwarming  greeting  from 
one  of  the  saddest  lands  on  earth. 

Many  of  us  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  attend  the  Oslo  Confer- 
ence will,  I  believe,  exchange  greetings  this  year  with  a  special  satis- 
faction. The  Christmas  Season  gives  rise  to  many  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Among  them  is  the  idea  and  sense  of  unity  which  can  sometimes  bridge 
the  widest  gaps  and  deepest  gulfs,  and  bring  the  most  diverse  personal- 
ities together  on  a  common  ground  of  human  experience. 

International  educational  conferences  should  be  judged  by  speci- 
fic results,  such  as  improved  techniques  and  better  programs  put  into 
effect.  Perhaps  they  should  also  be  judged  by  the  encouragement  they 
give  to  teachers  in  the  world's  classrooms  and  administrators  in  their 
sometimes  lonely  offices  by  offering  them  reminders  of  the  oneness  of 
their  purposes. 

I  believe  that  those  of  us  who  attended  Divine  Service  in  the 
beautiful  Holmenkollen  Chapel  on  the  Sunday  morning  during  the  Con- 
ference experienced  some  of  this  unity.  We  came  from  every  continent, 
from  as  far  away  as  Japan^  China,  Australia,  West  Africa  and  South 
America.  Our  skins  were  of  many  colors.  Not  all  of  us,  by  any  means, 
were  Christians,  but  every  main  branch  of  Christianitv  seemed  to  be 
represented.  Together  we  listened  to  Pastor  R.  Overvall,  the  blind 
Lutheran  chaplain  of  the  Norwegian  Association  of  the  Blind.  Per- 
haps few  of  us  now  remember  just  what  he  said.  He  spoke  in  English, 
which  was  not,  of  course,  his  native  tongue.  His  mispronunciations 
were  frequent,  but  his  meaning  was  always  sparkling  and  clear.  Ap- 
parently, he  sensed  no  need  to  make  allowances  for  the  manifold  be- 
liefs and  inheritances  of  his  listeners.  He  knew  that  his  message  was 
worth  giving.  That  sufficed. 
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In  August  we  do  not  think  in  terms  of  the  Christmas  Message,  but 
in  looking  back,  this  author  thinks  of  that  sunny  morning  as  perhaps 
the  most  Christmas-like  time  of  his  year.  It  was  a  reminder  that  our 
purposes  are  also  worthwhile  and  worthy  of  the  best  we  can  give  them 
as  1958  looms  aliead. 

Perkins  extends. to  all  readers  of  the  Lantern,  wherever  they  may 
be,  sincerest  wishes  for  Christmas  and  the  New  Year. 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 
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Another  Birthday 

By  Nelson  Coon,  Librarian 


With  a  special  museum  exhibit 
as  The  Lantern  goes  to  press^ 
Perkins  is  taking  note  of  the  one 
hundredth  birthday  of  a  fellow 
institution  of  Boston  —  The  At- 
lantic Monthly.  The  second  issue 
of  The  Atlantic  included  an  arti- 
cle —  "The  Battle  of  Lepanto"  — 
by  the  already  famous  William 
Hickling  Prescott.  This  was  the 
Prescott  whose  article  in  The 
North  American  Review,  in  1830, 
relative  to  blindness,  helped  to  in- 
terest tl :e  public  in  the  beginnings 
of  Perkins.  This  was  also  the 
Prescott  who  became  a  founding 
trustee,  the  only  blind  member  of 
our  first  Board. 

One  hundred  years  later,  one 
finds  The  Atlantic  in  the  owner- 
ship of  a  member  of  our  corpora- 
tion, Mrs,  Malcolm  Strachan.  The 
Anniversary  Issue  contains  an  arti- 
cle by  another  member  —  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison,  praising  the  above- 
mentioned  Prescott  as  "the  great- 
est of  American  Historians ;"  an 
essay  by  the  visually  handicapped 
James  Thurber ;  and  two  short 
pieces  in  his  typical  style  by  Ern- 
est Hemingway  —  both  dealing 
with  blindness. 

In  between   these  two  dates   of 


1857-1957,  reference  to  the  files 
of  our  Blindiana  Library  shows 
that  more  than  fifty  articles  have 
appeared  in  The  Atlantic,  relating 
either  to  blindness,  or  services  for 
tlie  blind ;  including  the  very  not- 
able poetic  tribute,  paid  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  on  his  death  in^ 
1876.  Helen  Keller  and  her  ac^ 
complishments  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  articles,  while  she,  herself, 
has  made  several  contributions.  A 
number  of  literar}^  luminaries  have 
written  essays  or  stories  about  the 
blind  for  the  magazine  including 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggiii,  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  Ernest  Elmo  Calkins,  L. 
Adams  Beck,  Alexander  Wollcott, 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  Robert 
Graves,  and  James  Thurber  —  to 
name   only  a  few. 

If  the  pages  of  The  Atlantic 
show  no  actual  contributions  by 
the  various  directors  of  Perkins 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  their 
families ;  for  a  look  at  The  A  tlan- 
tic  index  shows  that  Julia  Ward 
Howe  had  contributions  in  no 
fewer  than  28  issues  including  of 
course,  the  original  publication  in 
1862  of  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,   for   which  she  received 
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$4.00,  Laura  E.  Richards,  HoAve's 
daughter,  who  was  the  author  of 
Captain  January  and  other  famous 
stories  for  children,  reached  the 
pages  of  The  Atlantic  with  her 
23oetry. 

We  will  doubtless  never  know 
the  extent  of  the  interplay  and  ef- 
fects of  the  strong-minded  men 
and  women  who  were  alike  the 
social  and  educational  reformers 
of  19th  century  Boston,  and  also 
readers   and    contributors    to    The 


Atlantic.  Perkins  knows  that  its 
own  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  was 
an  influential  member  of  the  group, 
which  (in  the  words  of  M.  A.  De- 
Wolfe  Howe)  was  a  "happy  fam- 
ily of  which  the  Saturday  Club 
was  the  accepted  meeting-place ; 
The  Atlantic,  the  recognized 
organ."  Hence,  with  a  feeling 
of  familial  pride,  ai'd  on  its  own 
125th  anniversary,  Perkins  can, 
with  much  happiness,  wish  The 
Atlantic  A  VERY  HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY. 


Perkins  on  TV 

The  current  school  year  started 
on  Monday,  September  16,  and 
that  evening  found  a  deaf -blind 
girl  and  four  of  our  blind  pupils 
appearing  on  WGBH-TV,  the 
educational  channel  for  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  four  blind  children,  to- 
gether with  Mrs.  Wilma  Hull, 
teacher  of  the  fourth  grade, 
demonstrated  braille  reading  and 
writing  and  the  use  of  embossed 
maps. 

Gayle  Sabonaitis  appeared  with 
Mr.  Daniel  J.  Burns,  Head  of  the 
Deaf-Blind  Department,  and  gave 
a  convincing  demonstration  of  her 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of 
South  America. 

Exactly  one  week  later,  over 
the  same  Station,  our  new  film 
The  Perkins  Story  was  presented. 


Churches'  Responsibility 

The  Director  was  privileged  to 
attend  a  consultation  on  the 
Churches'  Responsibility  for  the 
Christian  Education  of  Exception- 
al Persons,  held  early  in  October 
at  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ. 

To  this  meeting  came  religious 
leaders  on  National,  State,  Re- 
gional and  local  levels,  and  sev- 
eral consultants  experienced  in  the 
problems   of  the   handicapped. 

It  is  hoped  that  out  of  these 
meetings  will  come  recommenda- 
tions which  can  be  acted  upon  in 
parishes  throughout  America  for 
the  benefit  of  churchgoers  with 
physical  and  mental  handicaps. 
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Dr,  Howe 
Is  Still 

News 

(On  Dr,  Howe's  birthday^ 
November  7,  the  Director  of 
Perkins  was  invited  to  speak 
briefly  about  him  over 
WBZ-TV.  In  his  talk,  which 
follows,  he  referred  to  three 
chapters  from  a  new  book 
in  which  Dr.  Howe  plays  a 
prominent  part.  This  is 
Dreamers  of  the  American 
Dream,  by  Stewart  H.  Hol- 
brook  [Doubleday  and  Co., 
New  York]  which  testifies 
to   Howe's  versatility.) 


V3  AMUEL     GrIDLEY    HoWE     WAS    BORN     ONE     HUNDRED     FIFTY-SIX    YEARS 

ago  today,  on  November  7,  1801,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four.  Today,  more  than  eighty-two  years  after  his  death,  his  memory 
is  still  alive,  and  not  just  in  his  native  cit}^  Last  month,  for  example, 
there  was  fresh  evidence  of  this  in  a  new  book  by  Stewart  H.  Holbrook, 
entitled  Dreamers  of  the  American  Dream  which  tells  the  stories  of 
men  and  women  who  helped  make  America  what  it  is.  One  of  the  Book's 
seven  sections  is  called  "Thy  Brothers'  Keepers"  and  shows  how 
American  attitudes  towards  handicapped  persons  have  developed  from 
a  few  pioneers.  This  section  has  four  chapters  and  in  three  of  these 
Sam  Howe  plays  a  key  role.  No  one  else  can  claim  such  a  benevolent 
record. 

First,  his  work  with  blind  children  is  well  known,  and  rightly  so. 
The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  which  he  established  a  century  and 
a  quarter  ago  and  which  he  led  for  over  forty  years,  is  his  lasting  monu- 
ment. Wherever  blind  children  are  taught,  in  lands  all  over  the  world, 
his  name  is  revered  for  various  reasons.  Chiefly,  because  he  treated 
blind  people  as  normal  folk,  as  men  and  women  whose  handicap  was 
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a  high  obstacle  to  overcome  and  not  a  race  set  apart  from  their  seeing 
fellows.  He  educated  blind  children  accordingly. 

Second^  although  Howe's  pioneering  success  in  the  education  of 
deaf-blind  children^  notably  Laura  Bridgman,  is  also  well  known^  his 
other  activities  with  the  deaf  are  mostly  forgotten.  His  determination 
that  the  deaf  children  of  Massachusetts  should  be  taught  speech  (rather 
than  the  Manual  Alphabet)  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  world- 
famous  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
which  has  been  followed  in  its  turn  by  other  schools  with  similar  pro- 
grams, as  Mr.  Holbrook  makes  clear. 

Third,  when  the  care  of  the  mentally  sick  is  mentioned,  the  name 
of  Dorothea  Dix  comes  to  our  mind.  Her  crusade  for  the  better  care 
of  the  insane  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Holbrook  who  also  tells  of  the 
invaluable  encouragement  and  aid  she  received  from  Dr.  Howe.  With- 
out this,  he  suggests,  she  might  never  have  ventured  on  her  life's  work. 

The  blind,  the  deaf,  the  mentally  sick.  Let  us  add  the  feeble  mind- 
ed, for  the  establishment  of  the  first  school  for  such  children  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  also  his  accomplishment.  The  Fernald  School  for  the 
Feeble  Minded,  in  Waverly,  grew  out  of  his  pioneering  efforts  with 
children  labeled  as  idiots. 

To  all  of  these  groups  he  devoted  his  energies  and  outstanding 
leadership  to  the  end  that  they  might  have  greater  freedom.  Freedom 
from  shackles — physical  and  mental.  Political  freedom  also  meant 
much  to  him. 

In  Greece  he  is  still  remembered  because  of  his  six  years  of  cam- 
paigning in  the  War  of  Independence  from,  the  Turks.  Attempted  ef- 
forts of  a  like  nature  on  behalf  of  the  Poles  came  to  an  abrupt  and  pre- 
mature end  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  Prussians  and  secretly  held 
in  prison  in  Berlin  for  six  weeks.  Back  at  home,  freedom  of  the  slaves 
occupied  his  attention  and  his  abolitionist  fervor  led  him  to  an  as- 
sociation with  John  Brown  of  Kansas  and  Harper's  Ferry  which  en- 
dangered his  own  liberty  for  a  time. 

Today  the  Greeks  have  their  freedom,  so  have  the  slaves.  Educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  handicapped,  while  still  imperfect  in  all  too 
many  ways,  are  far  advanced  over  those  of  a  century  ago.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  the  number  of  persons  who  live  freer  lives  today 
whose  increased  freedom  is  due  in  some  measure  to  this  man  who  was 
born  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  ago. 
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"THE  MIRACLE  WORKER"  —  A  Review 

A  Play  for  Television  by  William  Gibson 
(Alfred  A.  Knopf,  N.  Y.,  1957) 

In  the  infancy  of  each  one  of  us  there  occurs  a  miracle.  It  may 
be  sudden  or  it  may  be  prolonged.  It  is  the  occasion  when  we  first  be- 
have like  a  human  being  rather  than  an  animal.  Often  it  is  observed 
only  by  the  family  who  tend  to  find  our  instinctive  reactions  miracu- 
lous anyway.  Sometimes  it  passes  entirely  unnoticed. 

One  proof  that  this  miracle  has  happened  is  our  recognition  of 
language  as  a  conveyor  of  meaning.  Sometimes  a  physical  handicap 
delays  this  event  and  may  even  prevent  its  happening  entirely. 

In  this  play,  which  was  telecast  during  February  1957  on  Play- 
house 90,  we  read  of  this  miracle  as  it  happened  to  Helen  Keller.  The 
story,  of  course,  is  familiar.  The  struggle  involved  is  intense.  Success 
depended  upon  the  determination  and  courage  of  a  young  blind  woman 
of  twenty-one  who  had  to  deal  both  with  the  physical  handicaps  of  her 
pupil  and  the  protective  instincts  of  the  child's  parents.  Annie  Sulli- 
van's success  is  now  so  famous  that  the  author  was  faced  with  a  dif- 
ficult problem  in  creating. suspense.  He  succeeds  in  this,  and  his  story 
is  full  of  drama  and  interest  and  well  worth  readino;. 

For  those  who  nowadays  are  working  to  bring  about  similar  mira- 
cles with  deaf-blind  children,  this  critical  triumph  in  Helen  Keller's 
life  and  the  similar  event  in  Laura  Bridgman's  childhood  are  a  constant 
source  of  encouragement.  The  recognition  that  words  have  meaning 
sometimes  comes  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  sometimes  months  are  required, 
occasionally  years.  The  strain  it  imposes  on  a  teacher  is  very  great;  the 
rewards  when  success  is  finally  attained  are  proportionately  great. 

E.  J.  W. 

{Editor's  Note'.  This  play  is  currently  being  embossed  in  Grade 
II  Braille  for  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.) 
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Sidney  B.  Durfee  —  continued  from  page  2 

In  1937  Mr.  Durfee  was  called  to  Perkins  to  assist  Mr.  Fowler, 
then  head  of  the  Tuning  Department,  in  teaching  and  in  general  over- 
sight. The  department  was  then  moved  from  the  Howe  Building  to  oc- 
cupy a  wing  of  the  Power  House,  in  which  place  it  has  remained  until 
its  recent  removal  to  the  new  Maintenance  Building.  The  idealism  of 
Mr.  Fowler  was  not  lost  upon  his  young  assistant,  and  when  in  1945 
the  older  man  retired,  Mr,  Durfee  was  asked  to  take  over.  He  has  con- 
tinued in  charge  of  the  department  to  the  present  day.  The  uncom- 
promisingly high  ethical  standards  of  able  craftsmanship  and  mutually 
helpful  technician-customer  relationships  have  fallen  from  the  mantle 
of  Mr.  Fowler,  the  patrician  gentleman,  and  have  lighted  becomingly 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Durfee  who  wears  them  ably  and  well. 

This  highmindedness  in  professional  practice  has  been  aided  and 
abetted  by  Mr.  Durfee's  connection  with  the  American  Society  of  Piano 
Technicians,  an  offshoot  of  the  National  Association  of  Piano  Tuners 
mentioned  earlier.  As  a  member  of  the  parent  group  and,  later,  of  the 
younger  Society,  he  has  been  in  constant  contact  with  men  who  require 
objective  tests  to  determine  fitness  for  membership. 

Of  what  caliber  is  the  American  Society  of  Piano  Technicians  ? 
Perhaps  this  can  best  be  answered  in  the  following  way:  Dr.  William 
B^aid  White,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Society,  in  his  book  "Piano 
Tuning  and  x\llied  Arts,"  reports  a  finding  in  the  science  of  acoustics ; 
he  says,  regretfully,  that  his  numerical  data  on  this  point  can  be  ex- 
pressed accurately  to  only  seven  decimal  places.  The  preoccupation 
with  considerations  of  theory  which  this  instance  denotes,  coupled 
with  the  necessity  to  get  down  to  practical  details — "What  makes  this 
thing  work?" — underlies  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  whose  constant 
care  is  to  do  and  to  theorize.  Through  attendance  at  summer  conven- 
tions of  the  Technicians,  Mr.  Durfee  is  enabled  to  bring  to  his  teach- 
ing both  the  resourcefulness  of  the  man  who  does,  and  the  thinking 
of  long,  long  thoughts  of  acoustical  investigation.  The  Society  has 
"earned  the  respect  of  the  profession,  of  piano  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers, and  of  musicians  who  are  cognizant  of  the  value  of  work- 
i  ing  and  philosophizing. 

I  Each  of  our  students  is  examined  carefully  as  to  aptitude  for  en- 

Itering  upon  the  study  necessary  to  a  piano  technician.  The  novitiate 
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must  whittle  a  peg;  he  must  saw  to  certain  specifications;  his  ear  is 
tested  as  to  discrimination  of  pitch  and  beats.  The  successful  candi-  * 
date  is  then  inducted  into  a  course  in  our  department  which  will  fit  him 
for  highly  remunerative  life  work.  The  history  of  tuner-certification  at 
Perkins  has  always  reflected  credit  upon  the  school:  as  employees  of 
Perkins  in  tuning  the  pianos  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools^  or  as  pri- 
vate technicians  building  their  customer  files,  our  graduates  have  cov- 
ered themselves  with  glory,  and  have  lined  their  pockets  well, — a  not 
inconsiderable  accomplishment. 

In  1957,  as  the  result  of  much  dent.  They  own  their  own  home  on 

work,  the  two  professional  organi-  Palmer      St.,     Watertown;      their 

zations   of  tuners   have  arrived  at  house  is  a  haven  of  good  cheer  and 

a    merger    known     as    the     Piano  music.  Two  children  were  born  to 

Technicians  Guild.  The  official  or-  Laura's  daughter ;  they  are  Laura 

gan     is     the     Piano     Technicians  and  Sidney  Webber. 


Journal.  Air.  Durfee,  who  has 
published  articles  in  the  Techni- 
cian, is  to  be  honored  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  article  in  the  first 
Journal,  that  of  January,  1958. 

In  the  summer  of  1957,  Mr. 
Durfee  took  a  refresher  course 
offered  by  Roosevelt  University, 
Chicago,  111.;  the  Windy  City  re- 
turned him  to  us  unharmed,  filled 
with  wise  maxims  and  many  good 
laughs. 

So  much  for  our  technician; 
what  of  the  man?  He  enjoys 
sports,  is  a  good  raconteur,  plays 
the  piano  well  avocationally,  likes 
company,  can  take  a  joke.  In  1935 
he  married  Laura  Adams  nee 
Westwood,  a   former   Perkins   stu- 


He  is  "Papa"  Durfee  to  his  stu- 
dents, —  a  kind,  witty,  sage  per- 
son who,  I  am  sure  they  feel,  is 
good  to  know.  His  students  are 
apprentices  now;  as  good  journey- 
men in  the  years  to  come  they  will 
look  back  with  pleasure  and  pride 
to  the  days  when  they  worked  with 
Mr.  Sidney  B.  Durfee,  in  charge 
of  Departme?}!  of  Piano  Tuning 
and  Repair. 

E.  W.  J.,  Perkins  '22 

(Editor's  Note:  The  above  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  Durfee  is  by 
his  school-mate  and  colleague,  Ed- 
ward W.  Jenkins  of  tlie  Perkins 
Music    Faculty.) 
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Mary   L.    Hunt^   Housemother    of    Bridgman 


AN   INSTITUTE  FOR   PARENTS   of  pre-school  blind 
children  will  be  held  on  the  school  campus  in  Wot- 
erfown  on  Saturday  May  3rd. 

The  program  includes  talks  by  members  of  the  Per- 
kins staff  and  visiting  specialists  and  a  showing  of  the 
film  "THE  PERKINS  STORY."  Luncheon  will  be  served 
in  the  Kindergarten  Cottage. 

The  tentative  program  includes  — 

Conference  with  Perkins  kindergarten  teachers 

Nursery  School  program  and  Pre-school  counselling, 
(speaker  to   be   announced) 

"Parent-Child  Relationships"  by  Miss  Eunice  Kenyon, 
Director,  Boston   Nursery  for  Blind   Babies. 

"How  Psychology  Can  Help"^  by  Carl  J.  Davis,  Head, 
Department  of  Psychology  and  Research  at  Per- 
kins. 

A  fee  of  $2.00  to  cover  registration  and  luncheon 
should  accompany  the  application.  Parents  ore  not  ex- 
pected to  bring  their  children  with  them. 


Applications  should  reach 

Miss  Eleanor  E.  Kelly,  Head 
Social  Service  Department 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Watertown  72,   Mass. 
not  later  than  April    15th. 


MEET  THE  PERKINS  STAFF  . . . 

MARY  L.  HUNT 

By   Benjamin   F.   Smith,  Principal 

IN  THE  DARKEST  CORNER  OF  THE  DIMLY  LIT  BASEMENT  ROOM  OF 
Potter  Cottage  a  boy  groped  with  inquiring  hands  along  the 
cement  wall.  With  a  cry  of  triumph  he  brushed  in  a  large  bound 
bundle  of  old  newspapers^  and  wrapped  his  arms  as  far  as  they  would 
go  about  it.  "I've  got  it_,"  he  cried  over  his  shoulder,  "I've  got  the 
last  bundle."  He  continued  joyfully  as  he  struggled  to  raise  the 
bundle  which  was  almost  as  large  as  he  was. 

From  the  entrance  to  the  room,  where  a  small  electric  light  bulb 
revealed  a  bathroom  scale  surrounded  by  other  bundles  of  waste 
paper,  came  a  warm,  bubbling,  flood  of  very  feminine  laughter. 
Enthusiastic  tones  of  encouragement  followed.  "That's  wonderful, 
Jimmy,  that's  the  one  we've  been  looking  for  all  afternoon.  Hurry 
over  here  with  it.  Be  careful,  don't  slip.  I'll  have  just  time  enough 
to  weigh  that  one  before  I  dash  upstairs  and  help  Mrs.  Plummer  get 
the  supper  ready." 

The  laughter  and  the  enthusiastic  tones  were  the  by-products 
of  a  pleasingly  roundish,  middle-aged,  young  woman  with  eyes  that 
twinkled  even  in  the  gloom  of  that  cellar,  who  stood  over  the  scale 
with  a  pad  of  paper  and  a  pencil  recording  the  weights  of  the  bundles. 
Yes,  this  was  our  own  Mary  L.  Hunt,  head  housemother  of  Potter 
Cottage  as  she  was  on  that  late  afternoon  in  April  of  1946.  All 
afternoon  to  help  the  Potter  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Scoutmaster  with 
their  waste-paper  drive,  she  had  crouched  over  the  bathroom  scales 
in  the  cellar  recording  the  weight  of  each  bundle  of  paper  before 
one  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  Potter  boys  clutched  it  to  his  tummy 
and  struggled  up  the  winding  stairs  to  the  two  huge  trucks  waiting 
in  the  cottage  yard.  The  frequent  stoopings  and  the  craning  of  the 
neck  for  a  better  look  at  the  dial  must  have  left  her  with  many  a 
sore  muscle,  but  one  would  never  have  guessed  it  if  they  had  observed 
Mrs.  Hunt  about  an  hour  later  as  she  moved  lightly  here  and  there 
throughout  the  dining  room  dispensing  to  her  tired  happy  boys 
second  and  third  helpings   of  hot  stew. 

Not  many  Perkins  boys  who  lived  in  Potter  Cottage  for  any 
length    of   time   between   January    of    1943    and    June    of    1947    will 
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easily  forget  the  housemother  they  found  there.  These  boys  would 
agree^  to  be  sure^  that  rarely  were  they  able  to  put  anything  over  on 
Mrs.  Hunt  if  it  were  not  "cricket."  She  was  not  one  to  tolerate 
the  sloppy  making  of  a  bed^  or  the  failure  to  wash  behind  one's 
ears,  or  the  overlooking  of  the  toothbrush  morning  and  night.  How- 
ever, a  scolding  from  her  never  aroused  more  than  a  fleeting  feeling 
of  bitterness  or  resentment,  because  it  never  came  unless  it  were 
deserved  and  it  was  always  followed  by  ample  opportunity  to  redeem 
oneself.  Furthermore,  a  boy  just  couldn't  hold  a  grudge  against  Mrs. 
Hunt.  She  was  too  full  of  ideas  for  interesting  things  to  do  and 
was  so  eager  to  lend  her  enthusiastic  assistance  in  the  doing  of  them. 
More  than  one  young  fellow  found  her  right  arm  a  stalwart  support 
on  the  skating  rink  as  he  strove  to  master  the  art  of  persuading  a 
pair  of  skates,  one  on  each  foot^  to  play  the  same  game  at  the  same 
time.  Many  another  lad  in  those  days  in  Potter  smiled  through  his 
tears  in  spite  of  himself  as  his  housemother,  assisted  by  her  motherly 
warmth  and  smiling  good  nature,  soothed,  consoled,  or  jollied  him 
out   of   a   spell   of  homesickness    or   illness. 

Nor  are  many  of  the  adults  who  lived  in  Potter  during  those 
four  years  likely  to  forget  their  housemother.  Her  warm  response 
to  people  and  her  willingness  to  put  herself  out  to  help  others  with 
their  problems  made  life  in  the  cottage  very  relaxing,  indeed.  Her 
philosophy  of  life  seemed  always  to  reflect  an  emphasis  upon  the 
positive.  From  her  rarely  was  it:  "You  must  stop  doing  that,"  or 
"I  cannot  allow  you  to  do  that,"  but  rather,  "Our  regulations  do 
not  allow  it  to  be  done  that  way,  but  perhaps  we  can  accomplish 
the  same  result  by  doing  it  this  way  and  I'll  be  glad  to  help  you  if 
you  like."  Had  any  one  of  the  nine  or  ten  staff  people  living  in 
Potter  at  that  time  been  asked  which  of  the  twelve  cottages  on  the 
grounds  was  the  best,  "Potter  Cottage,"  would  have  been  their  im- 
mediate, enthusiastic  response.  If  asked  for  their  reasons  why, 
without  question  they  would  have  placed  at  or  near  the  top  of  the 
list  the  name  of  Mary  L.   Hunt. 

Mrs.  Hunt  is  a  local  product.  She  was  born  and  reared  right 
here  in  Boston.  Through  the  primary  and  elementary  grades  she 
attended  the  Shurtleff  School  in  the  Dorchester  section.  Girls  High 
School  gave  her  four  years  of  preparation  for  college.  At  this  time 
a  career  in  teaching  appealed  to  her  and  she  enrolled  in  the  two- 
year  course  of  the  then  Boston  Normal  School,  known  now  as  Boston  i 
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Teachers.  She  completed  her  studies  at  Boston  Normal  with  flying 
colors^  but  before  she  could  bring  her  knowledge  and  training  to 
bear  on  other  people's  children  in  the  classroom,  Dan  Cupid  inter- 
ceded and  with  one  well-directed  shaft  robbed  the  children  of  some 
community  of  the  life-enriching  experience  of  having  her  for  a 
teacher.  She  was  married  shortly  after  graduation. 
Mary    Hunt    and    her    husband 


moved  from  the  Boston  area  to 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire 
where  home-making  became  her 
major  effort.  Her  training  as  a 
teacher,  however,  was  not  long 
to  lie  dormant;  for  in  due  season 
Mary  Hunt  found  herself  with 
two  lovely  daughters,  and,  as 
every  mother  knows,  teaching  is 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  rais- 
ing of  one's  family.  Those  who 
meet  these  fine  daughters,  Hester 
and  Edith,  both  of  whom  have 
children  of  their  own  now,  quick- 
ly identify  them  as  belonging  to 
Mary  Hunt.  Both  have  the  same 
friendly  twinkle  to  the  eye.  Both 
fairly  ripple  with  mirthful,  in- 
fectious laughter  at  the  slightest 
pretext.  Just  like  their  mother 
both  are  the  kind  of  pleasant, 
comfortable  people  one  likes  to 
have  around. 

Not  long  after  the  two  daugh- 
ters were  embarked  upon  family 
careers  of  their  own,  Mary  Hunt 
found  herself  alone  without  a 
busy  household  to  occupy  her 
time  and  energies.  Since  idleness 
never  appeared  as  a  virtue  to 
her,  she  recalled  with  pleasure 
her    earlier    training    at     Boston 


Normal  School  and  looked  about 
for   a  teaching  position. 

Her  first  opportunity  came 
right  close  at  hand  in  Manchester. 
In  the  fall  of  1938  she  was  en- 
gaged at  the  New  Hampshire 
Training  School  for  Girls  to  give 
instruction  in  sewing  and  kindred 
arts.  The  following  year  she  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  instructor  at 
the  Massachusetts  Farm  and 
Trade  School  for  Boys,  later 
known  as  the  Thompson's  Island 
School.  Here  for  four  years  she 
taught  the  domestic  arts  to  boys. 

Mrs.  Hunt  remained  at  Thomp- 
son's Island  from  1939  until 
1943,  teaching  adolescent  boys  to 
cook,  bake,  wash  dishes,  and  keep 
an  orderly  kitchen.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  she  is  considered  at 
Perkins  to  be  a  master  at  hand- 
ling a  dish  crew.  It  was  at 
Thompson's  Island  that  she  came 
to  know  Mrs.  Affie  Plummer,  who 
subsequently  became  the  other 
half  of  the  Hunt-Plummer  team 
known  so  well  at  Perkins  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  Through 
their  work  together  at  the  Farm 
and  Trade  School  the  two  women 
became   good   friends. 
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In  the  fall  of  1943  Dr.  Farrell 
persuaded  Mrs.  Hunt  to  come  to 
Perkins  to  fill  in  at  Brooks  cot- 
tage for  a  few  months  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  house- 
mother. Apparently  she  liked 
what  she  found  at  Perkins,  and 
Dr.  Farrell  was  not  a  man  to  let 
a  gem  slip  through  his  fingers. 
Early  in  January,  when  the 
housemother  at  Brooks  returned 
to  duty,  Mrs.  Hunt  was  trans- 
ferred to  Potter  Cottage  to  exer- 
cise her  talents  there.  Later  that 
year  she  persuaded  Dr.  Farrell 
to  employ  her  friend  Affie  Plum- 
mer  as  assistant  housemother  in 
the   same   cottage. 

In  1947  Bridgman  cottage  in 
the  boys'  upper  school  was  left 
without  a  housemother.  It  was 
suggested  to  Mrs.  Hunt  that  she 
would  be  just  the  person  to 
handle  smoothly  those  rough, 
tough    older   boys    in    Bridgman. 

"Well,"  responded  Mary  Hunt 
with  one  of  her  chuckles,  "I 
haven't  had  any  experience  with 
those  rough  tough  boys  in  the 
upper  school,  but  I'm  willing  to 
give  it  a  try."  However,  con- 
tinued she,  "I  will  need  to  have 
Affie   Plummer  with  me." 

Now  this  posed  a  bit  of  a  prob- 
lem since  upper  school  cottages 
have  only  one  housemother.  The 
problem  was  quickly  resolved, 
however,  when  Mrs.  Hunt  re- 
called that  Affie  Plummer  was  an 


excellent  cook  and  might  be  per- 
suaded to  take  that  post  at  Bridg- 
man. So  in  the  fall  of  1947  the 
Hunt-Plummer  team  came  to 
Bridgman  where  they  have  been 
plying  their  respective  trades  ever 
since. 

Those  rough  tough  older  boys 
were  just  a  little  apprehensive 
when  they  learned  that  Hunt  and 
Plummer  were  to  be  with  them  in 
Bridgman.  A  number  of  them  had 
spent  time  with  this  team  when 
they  were  in  Potter  cottage 
earlier.  They  said  among  them- 
selves, "They  were  good  house- 
mothers in  Potter,  but  aren't  they 
likely  to  treat  us  as  if  we  were 
still    lower    school    boys.^" 

They  did  not,  however,  reckon 
on  the  wisdom  and  read}^  wit  of 
Mary  L.  Hunt.  She  seemed  to 
anticipate  the  temper  of  her 
grown-up  little  boys.  Early  in 
the  year  she  made  it  clear  to  all 
that  no  one  would  be  treated  like 
a  little  boy  unless  he  behaved 
like  one.  Otherwise  he  would  be 
granted  the  respect  and  deference 
proper  to  his  mature  years.  To 
be  sure  these  rough  tough  boys 
did  slip  now  and  then  and  fail 
to  change  a  shirt,  or  mop  a  room, 
or  empty  a  y^  aste  basket  when 
they  should,  but  they  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  take  offense 
at  their  housemother  when  in 
jovial  manner  she  reminded  them 
of  their  mistake  in  some  such 
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TEACHER-TRAINEES    IN    THE    COURSE    GIVEN     JOINTLY 

BY     PERKINS     AND  BOSTON     UNIVERSITY 

phrase    as:    "You   know^    John^    I  as    to    which    boys    should    be    on 

almost    thought    I    was    back    in  each   dish   crew   or   when   and   by 

Potter   when   I   walked  into   your  whom   the   halls   should  be   swept 

room    this    morning.    You'll    take  or  how  the  boys  should  be  chosen 

care    of    it    before    supper,    won't  for  snow  removal  duty,  instead  of 

you?"     or     "My     goodness,     Joe,  holding  the  "potato"  and  burning 

hadn't    you    better     change     that  her  fingers  with  it  by  arbitrarily 

shirt  before  we  all  start  wonder-  ruling  on  the  problem  she  would 

ing  how  the   two   of  us   managed  toss    it    right    back    at    the    boys 

to    be    promoted    together    to    the  with  words  such  as  these:  "Boys, 

upper   school."  dish     crews     we     must     have     as 

In    dealing    with    her    boys    in  everyone    knows.    Jilso    everyone 

Bridgman,    Mary    Hunt    followed  will  agree  that  we  must  have  on 

another   principle   that    did   much  each    crew    boys    who    will    work 

!  to  keep  the  peace  and  build  good  together     smoothly    and    get    the 

will.  This  was  known  among  the  job    done    on   time.    Now,    if    you 


staff  as  the  "hot  potato"  treat- 
ment. Whenever  she  was  pre- 
sented by  the  boys  with  a  "hot 
potato"  in  the  form  of  a  dispute 
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boys  want  to  work  out  these  crews 
among     yourselves     we     will     try 

{Concluded    o?i    page    16) 


Editorial 
CONSTRUCTION 

Completed 

In  Process  And 

Just  Beginning 

THREE     BUILDING     PROJECTS     ON     THE     CAMPUS     ARE     SIGNIFICANT     OJ 
the    attitude    of    our    Trustees    and    administration    toward    the 
future   of   Perkins. 

Just  completed  is  the  twd-hundred-thousand-dollar  centralized 
Maintenance  Plant  located  north  of  Fifield  Street,  opposite  the 
Power  House. 

This  replaces  eleven  different  facilities  on  the  campus  which 
housed  the  different  maintenance  departments,  many  of  which  were 
partially  under  ground,  occupying  cellar  spaces.  This  building  re- 
veals that  the  Trustees  recognize  that  maintenance  costs  are  increas- 
ing and  are  likely  to  increase  in  these  inflationary  times,  and  that 
the  second  half-century  of  a  campus  is  bound  to  involve  maintenance 
problems   far  in  excess  of  the  first. 

In  the  meantime,  three  staff  dwellings  are  being  constructed 
near  the  Director's  Residence.  A  one-family  and  two-family  house, 
all  by  Techbuilt,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  this  summer.  One  of 
them  is  specifically  for  the  Superintendent  of  Maintenance  and 
Engineering.  The  others  will  be  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
T.  Heisler  and  their  family,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Claude  Ellis  and 
family.  Mr.  Heisler  is  the  Head,  Department  of  Teacher  Training, 
and  Mr.   Ellis,   Head,   Department  of   Physical   Education, 

This  construction  shows  that  the  Trustees  recognize  that  the 
Perkins  program  cannot  be  carried  out  without  the  assistance  of  a 
considerable  number  of  men  and  women  who  wish  to  make  Perkins 
their  careers.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  encouraging  this 
is  to  provide  attractive  living  quarters  for  married  personnel  and 
their  families  on  our  beautiful  campus. 

The  third  building,  just  in  the  process  of  starting,  is  an  ex- 
pansion on  the  east  side   of  the   Power   House,   extending   almost  up 
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THE     RECENTLY     COMPLETED     MAINTENANCE     BUILDING 

to  the  Keller-Macy  Cottage^  to  provide  the  Howe  Press  with  ade- 
quate quarters  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Perkins  Brailler.  Unlike 
the  other  two  building  projects,  this  one  will  be  financed  by  the 
Howe  Press  and  not  by  Perkins.  Based  on  the  long-range  needs  of 
blind  children  and.  adults  for  braille  writers,  this  expansion  is  prob- 
ably not  justified,  but  the  Trustees  realize  that  during  the  next  few 
years  abnormal  demands  for  braille  writers  are  likely  to  continue; 
and  they  have  taken  the  deliberate  risk  of  losing  a  share  of  the  Howe 
Press  endowment  in  order  to  provide  for  these  special  conditions. 

In  this  the  Trustees  have  shown  the  same  foresight  that  has 
characterized  them  and  their  predecessors  throughout  the  century- 
and-a-quarter  of  the  School's  history. 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse^  Director 


The  Printing  House  Centennial 


THIS  YEAR  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HoUSE  FOR  THE  BlIND^ 
located  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  one  hundred  years  old.  It 
is,  of  course,  by  far  the  largest  organization  of  its  kind.  It  is  not 
the  only  manufacturing  and  printing  plant  serving  the  blind  in 
America.    Our  own  Howe   Press  is   one  of  its   small  competitors   and 
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there  are  others  such  as  the  Braille  Institute  of  America  in  Los 
Angeles^  the  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Cincinnati, 
and  the  National  Braille  Press  in  Boston^  all  of  whom  emboss  con- 
siderable amounts  of  braille.  In  the  manufacture  of  talking-book 
records^  the  Printing  House  has  a  competitor  in  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  But  above  all  the  rest  of  us^  the  Printing  House 
towers  as  the  largest  producer  of  books  and  appliances  for  blind 
people. 

Ever  since  1879  the  Federal  Government  has  supplied  the 
Printing  House  with  funds  so  that  each  child  enrolled  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  might  receive  a  certain  amount 
of  braille  or  other  special  material  free  of  charge.  Recently  the 
Act  has  been  amended  so  that  blind  children  in  any  type  of  public 
institution  may  receive  this  assistance.  The  true  effect  of  this 
grant  has  not  been  altogether  understood.  For  example,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1956-57  Perkins'  share  was  approximately  seven  thousand 
dollars,  which,  in  a  budget  of  over  a  million  dollars,  is  not  large. 
The  actual  per  capita  credit  was  thirty  dollars  and  four  cents, 
which  is  less  than  one  per  cent  of  our  per  capita  cost  and  probably 
was  not  in  excess  of  two  per  cent  of  the  per  capita  in  any  school  for 
the  blind  in  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  Federal  money  has  been  very  important, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  helped  to  stabilize  the  operations  of  the  Printing 
House  and  has,  undoubtedly,  played  a  large  part  in  enabling  it  to 
grow.  The  total  amount  received  from  the  Federal  Government  dur- 
ing its  one-hundredth  year  was  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars,  while  receipts  from  other  sources  exceeded  one  million,  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Throughout  the  century  the  Printing  House 
has  been  faced  with  the  need  for  finding  other  funds,  not  only  for 
non-governmental  purposes,  but  also  to  supply  the  land  and  build- 
ings in  which  the  free  textbooks  for  the  schools  could  be  manu- 
factured. 

In  a  sense  the  Federal  funds  have  tended  to  produce  a  monopoly 
in  Louisville,  at  least  as  far  as  the  manufacture  of  textbooks  has 
been  concerned.  The  result  has  not  been  at  all  unsatisfactory.  No 
doubt  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  extremely  democratic  attitude  of 
Mr.  Finis  E.  Davis,  the  present  Superintendent,  who  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  determine  the  educational  needs   of  all  blind  children  and 
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puts  the  full  resources  of  the  Printing  House  to  work  to  meet  them. 
Teachers  and  superintendents  all  over  the  country  are  given  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  express  their  wishes. 

The  full  impact  of  the  Printing  House  program  upon  schools 
for  the  blind  in  America  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  walk  into  a  classroom  anywhere  and  not  see  the  familiar 
vari-colored  backs  of  the  Louisville  textbooks.  One  can  also  be 
quite  sure  that  these  are  reasonably  up-to-date,  for  the  Printing 
House  has  seen  to  it  that  obsolescent  titles  are  replaced  with  titles 
chosen  by  the  teachers  who  will  be  using  them. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  popular  projects  in  which  the  Printing 
House  is  engaged  is  the  publication  in  braille  and  talking-book  form 
of  the  Reader's  Digest  magazine.  This  is  the  only  major  magazine 
available  to  blind  people  and  its  very  diverse  coverage  helps  to  keep 
its  readers  informed  on  a  multitude  of  topics  and  provides  background 
material  for  school  students  in  many  classes.  This  project  has  been 
carried   out  entirely   without  governmental   support. 

At  the  end  of  its  first  century  the  American  Printing  House  has 
estimated  assets  of  over  two  million  dollars.  During  the  last  year 
it  embossed  in  braille  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  literary  titles  and 
six  hundred  and  forty-eight  magazines,  involving  a  total  number  of 
pages  printed  of  almost  forty-four  million.  To  this  must  be  added 
almost  four  million  printed  pages  of  large-type  books  for  children 
with  partial  vision,  and  over  six  hundred  thousand  talking-book 
records.    These  are  formidable  figures. 

The  Printing  House  has  met  many  challenges  during  its  first 
century.  The  challenges  of  the  next  will  probably  be  even  more 
difficult  to  meet,  but  the  interest  in  research  which  the  Superintendent 
and  his  staff  demonstrate  would  suggest  that  as  better  ways  of  serving 
blind  readers  and  teaching  blind  children  are  devised,  the  Printing 
House  will  be  well  equipped  to  produce  whatever   is   required. 

I  am  sure  that  every  educator  of  blind  youth,  every  parent  and 
every  blind  boy  and  girl  wishes  the  Printing  House  a  successful 
second  century. 
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The  Howe  Press  And  Perkins 


The  expansion  of  the  Howe 
Press,  reported  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  the  Lantern,  will  give 
to  that  organization  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  a  structure 
financed  by  itself.  The  relations 
between  the  Howe  Press  and 
Perkins  are  interesting  and  w^orth 
a  brief  account. 

During  the  first  year  of  the 
School^  in  1832,  Dr.  Howe  faced 
the  problem  of  supplying  his 
pupils  with  specially-prepared 
books.  He  realized  that  it  was 
not  economically  feasible  to  em- 
boss titles  just  for  his  pupils 
alone^  and  that  more  copies  would 
be  used  outside  the  School  than 
within  its  walls.  Moreover,  he 
realized  that  there  were  other 
schools^  such  as  the  new  school  in 
Philadelphia  and  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  which  were 
making  embossed  books  and  he 
visualized  an  interchange  between 
them    all. 

Although  the  interchange  was 
never  very  effective^  still  it  is 
true  that  the  books  Dr.  Howe 
made  did  receive  a  wide  distribu- 
tion outside  New  England.  This 
gave  rise  to  an  ethical  question. 
Could  the  money  being  raised  in 
Boston  specifically  for  the  edu- 
cation   of    the    blind    children    in 
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New  England  be  used  to  subsi- 
dize books  for  general  distribu- 
tion? Dr.  Howe  thought  not,  and 
the  Trustees  agreed.  He  accepted 
the  personal  responsibility  for 
raising  funds   for  this  purpose. 

During  his  lifetime  the  print- 
ing department  of  the  School 
published  quite  a  few  books. 
There  were  times  when  Howe's 
efforts  at  fund  raising  were  in- 
adequate and  the  printing  depart- 
ment went  through  lean  years ; 
but  it  was  still  functioning  under 
separate  financing  at  the  time  of 
his   death. 

To  Michael  Anagnos,  who  was 
Howe's  son-in-law"  and  successor 
as  Director,  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  fund  for  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  as  it  then  be- 
came known,  seemed  a  worthy 
project.  No  doubt  the  experience 
he  gained  in  raising  money  for 
this  purpose  served  him  in  good 
stead  when  he  came  to  finance 
the  vastly  more  expensive  kinder- 
garten in  Jamaica  Plain  a  few 
years  later.  At  a  mass  meeting 
in  Tremont  Temple,  April  1, 
1881,  attended  by  most  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  City  and  State, 
the  drive  to  establish  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  was  launched 
most  successfully. 


However,  right  from  1832  the 
printing  department  had  been 
allowed  to  occupy  space  belong- 
ing to  the  School.  Certainly  the 
value  of  the  Press  to  the  pupils 
in  the  School  justified  this,  and 
right  up  until  the  present  day, 
the  Howe  Press  has  been  func- 
tioning in  various  buildings,  eithet 
in  South  Boston  or  in  Watertown, 
which  are  part  of  the  School 
plant. 

This  situation  will  not  be 
changed  entirely  by  the  new  con- 
struction. The  printing  depart- 
ment will  not  move  out  of  its 
present  quarters,  and  some  of  the 
operations  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  Perkins  Brailler  will  remain 
under  roofs  constructed  from 
School  funds.  However,  the  pre- 
sent expansion  could  hardly  be 
justified  in  terms  of  the  service 
which  the  Howe  Press  can  render 


the  School  directly.  The  enormous 
demand  for  the  braille  writer, 
requiring  production  of  perhaps 
two  thousand  machines  a  year, 
cannot  be  capitalized  from  funds 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing the  blind  children  of  New 
England. 

The  endowment  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  which  made  pos- 
sible the  original  financing  of  the 
Brailler,  and  which  is  now  per- 
mitting this  expanded  rate  of 
production,  was  raised  almost  en- 
tirely in  Boston.  The  money,  how- 
ever, was  given  by  people  who 
recognized  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  its  value  would  direct- 
ly benefit  the  blind  people  of  this 
region.  People  all  over  the  world 
have  benefited  and  are  benefiting 
to  an  increasing  degree  from  the 
generosity  of  "proper  Boston- 
ians." 


THE 

HOWE     PRESS 
EMBOSSES 
BRAILLE    BOOKS 
BOTH    FOR    THE 
SCHOOL    AND 
THE     LIBRARY 
OF    CONGRESS 
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HANDBOOK  FOR  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Reviewed    by 
William    T.    Heisler,    Head,    Department  of  Teacher  Training 


Published  by  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  10/ — : 
write — Hon.  Registrar,  School 
for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on-Trym. 
Bristol,   England 

Within  the  field  of  education 
in  recent  years,  there  has  ap- 
peared an  increasing  number  of 
publications  known  as  "Teachers' 
Guides"  or  "Handbooks,"  These 
are  the  products,  for  the  most 
part,  of  working  committees  of 
teachers  and  supervisors  whose 
aims  have  been  to  provide  their 
colleagues  with  suggested  tech- 
niques and  approaches  in  teach- 
ing the  various  school  subjects. 
Being  the  products  of  trained  and 
experienced  persons,  they  have 
furnished  teachers  with  a  wealth 
of  practical  advice  based  upon 
sound  educational  theory.  It  can 
be  said  that  classroom  teaching 
in  all  the  principal  subject  areas 
has  been  enriched  through  their 
use. 

Teachers  of  visually  handicap- 
ped children  have  been  aware  of 
these  excellent  aids  and  many 
have,  no  doubt,  made  limited  or 
adapted  use  of  them.  Neverthe- 
less, teachers  within  our  special 
field  have  felt  the  lack  of  guides 
or  handbooks  developed  for  our 
particular   needs. 
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I    should   like   to   bring   to    the 
attention  of  educators  within  our 
field    a    recent    book    from    Great 
Britain    entitled,    "Handbook    for 
School    Teachers    of    the    Blind." 
This  Handbook,  published  by  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
contains   an  extensive  and  worth- 
while    resume     of     recommended 
procedures     in     the     teaching     of 
visually  handicapped  children.  In 
addition   to   describing  techniques 
in  teaching  the   various   subjects: 
arithmetic,   social  studies,  braille, 
physical  education  and  crafts,  the 
authors    list    not    one    but    several 
methods     with     commentaries     on 
the   advantages   of  each.   The   ap- 
proach is   not  dogmatic.   Further, 
the  book   does   not  limit   itself   to 
a    mere    listing    of    methods    and 
devices    in    teaching,   but    stresses 
as    well    the    desirability    for    ex- 
pansion    of    these     methods     and 
materials. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  social 
training  contributes  much  in 
pointing  out  to  teachers  their 
multiple  responsibilities  in  as- 
sisting with  the  growth  of  the 
whole  child.  Houseparents,  as 
well  as  teachers,  who  work  with 
blind  children  in  residential 
schools,  have  much  to  gain  from 
this     particular     section     of     the 


Handbook.  Certainly  one  does  not 
find  all  of  the  answers  to  the 
many  social  problems  imposed  by 
blindness,  but  there  are  clear 
statements  of  these  problems  as 
they  exist.  The  section  dealing 
with  the  Psychology  of  Blindness 
points  up  in  greater  detail  the 
problems  associated  with  this 
handicap.  Also,  included  here  is 
important  information  on  mental 
tests  and  measurements. 

As  in  all  good  books,  there  is 


a  careful  listing  of  bibliographical 
references  for  all  who  desire 
more   intensive   reading. 

This  is  a  British  book  and 
contains  references  to  certain 
texts,  equipment  and  activity, 
strange  perhaps  to  the  American 
scene.  However,  the  basic  facts 
and  thinking  are  applicable  to 
teachers  and  other  workers  with 
blind  children  in  both  countries. 
The  authors  are  to  be  commended 
for  making  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to   our  teaching  field. 


1- 


FROM    THIS    VANTAGE    POINT    IN    THE    RESIDENCE    OF    THE 

DIRECTOR    HAS    BEEN    SEEN^    ALL    WINTER^    THE     PRIVATE     LIFE     OF 

A    GRAY    FOXj    WHO    MADE    HIS    HOME     JUST    BEYOND    THE    GATE. 
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Mary  Hunt  from  page  7 
them  out  until  we  find  they  can- 
not do  the  job." 

This  procedure  usually  made 
the  boys  happy  to  feel  that  they 
were  resolving  their  own  prob- 
lems. Furthermore,  if  their  solu- 
tions did  not  work,  they  had  no 
one  but  themselves  to  blame. 

However,  Mrs.  Hunt  endeared 
herself  most  to  her  boys  with  the 
enthusiastic  way  in  which  she 
supported  their  cottage  social  af- 
fairs. Her  tactful,  good-natured 
presence  at  their  dances  and 
parties  put  them  at  ease  with 
their  lady  guests  and  helped  many 
a  timid  boy  through  a  rough  social 
evening.  The  boys  could  always 
count  on  something  a  little  extra 
at  these  social  affairs.  Sometimes 
it  would  be  a  fruit  cake  or  batch 
of  cookies  from  Mrs.  Plummer's 
kitchen.  Again  it  might  be  extra 
fancy  sandwiches  made  up  by 
Mrs.    Hunt    and    the    maid.    She 


seemed  always  prepared  with  just 
the  right  answer  to  make  the 
evening  a  complete  success. 

The  Hunt-Plummer  tradition 
still  lingers  on  in  Bridgman.  It 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  now  to 
walk  into  Bridgman's  kitchen  at 
some  time  during  the  day  or 
evening  and  find  there,  gleefully 
exchanging  reminiscences  over  a 
cup  of  coffee  with  Hunt  and 
Plummer,  someone  who  had  lived 
in  Potter  or  Bridgman  at  an 
earlier  time.  That  Mrs.  Hunt  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  her  many, 
many  boys  is  well  demonstrated 
at  Alumni  time,  at  Christmas  time, 
and  at  any  other  time  when  grad- 
uates of  Perkins  return  for  a 
visit.  Always  upon  these  occasions 
one  will  find  her  boys  stepping 
to  Bridgman  to  exchange  pleas- 
antries with  her,  and,  incidentally, 
to  sample  her  coffee  or  punch  and 
Mrs.  Plummer's  cookies. 
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OUR  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Tho  annual  report  of  Perkins  for  1957  Is  nov/ 
being  printed  and  will  be  distributed  on  or 
about  April  1st.  If  you  have  not  been  receiv- 
ing this  report  annually,  a  copy  of  tho  present 
issue  will  be  sent  on  request  to  Director  Water- 
house. 
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Paul  L.  Bauguss^  Director  of  Music 


Second  Afi^ual  Music  festival 

THE  Second  Annual  Musical  Festival  of  the  Eastern  Division 
of  Schools  for  the  blind^  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  took  place  from  April  25 
to  April  27,  1958,  at  Perkins.  Students  came  from  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  the  Oak  Hill  School  and  the 
Overbrook  School.  With  the  Perkins  boys  and  girls,  altogether 
ninety-five  students  participated.  We  were  happy  also,  to  have  nine 
visiting  teachers  representing  not  only  the  above  schools,  but  also  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children,  in  Pittsburgh. 

Plans  for  this  festival  were  started  at  the  First  Music  Festival 
held  about  a  year  ago  at  the  New  York  Institute  and  at  the  music 
workshop  for  the  Eastern  Division  at  the  Overbrook  School  last  fall. 
Responsibility  for  the  program  was  given  to  a  small  committee  con- 
sisting of  Miss  Thode  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Oak  Hill,  and 
Mr.  Bauguss  of  Perkins. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  various  groups  on  April  25,  Perkins 
assumed  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  music  camp.  Music  talk, 
instruments  being  carried  or  made  ready  for  action,  the  Dwight  Hall 
organ  being  checked  over,  student  welcoming  committees  offering 
their  guests  a  quick  glimpse  of  Perkins,  and  after  supper,  a  hurried 
check-up  of  last  minute  details  back  stage  in  Dwight  Hall,  pancake 
makeup,  scenery  and  lighting  in  order  and  microphones  for  recording 
in  position.  At  eight  o'clock  the  Perkins  students  staged  a  perform- 
ance of  "Kittiwake  Island,"  a  music  comedy  of  two  acts.  The  com- 
poser was  Alec  Wilder,  and  the  book  was  by  Arnold  Sundgaard,  and 
the  operetta  was  given  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bernard  Barbeau 
of  the  Perkins  Music  faculty.  This  was  the  school's  musical  con- 
tribution to  the  entertainment  of  their  guests.  Following  it,  informal 
playing,  dancing  and  refreshments  brought  the  first  evening  to  a 
close. 

A  very  carefully  planned  program  occupied  all  of  Saturday. 
Some  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  preparations  and  rehearsals  for  the 
eombined  choral  program  of  the  evening.  In  addition  there  was  a 
recital  portion  with  many  varied  selections  both  as  to  instrument  and 
composition.    There  were  individual  numbers,  piano,   organ,   clarinet, 

Please  turn  to  j)age  14 
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MEET  THE  PERKINS  STAFF  . . . 

PAUL  L.  BAUGUSS 

Director  of  Music 

PAUL   BaUGUSS   has   BEEN   ON   THE    PeRKINS   STAFF   FOR   ALMOST   HALF 
his  life,  for  he  came  to  us  in  January  1935^  on  a  part  time  basis^  to 
teach  violin. 

Since  1946  he  has  been  the  Director  of  Music  at  Perkins,  and 
as  such  he  is  better  known  to  present  day  pupils,  as  the  conductor  of 
the  chorus.  Nevertheless,  the  violin  has  been  a  major  interest  of  his 
since  he  was  ten  years  old,  when  he  began  to  study  it  under  an  old 
German  teacher,  Anton  Diehl,  in  his  native  town  of  Houston,  Texas. 

Mr.  Bauguss  came  by  his  ability  in  music  naturally,  for  his 
mother  was  a  piano  teacher,  and  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  she 
began  to  teach  him  that  instrument. 

In  addition  to  the  piano  and  violin,  he  plays  other  instruments, 
including  the  viola,  which  he  played  under  Fabien  Sevitsky  in  the 
People's  Symphony  of  Boston  during  the  thirties. 

Every  December  Mr.  Bauguss  conducts  our  Christmas  Concerts, 
culminating  several  months  of  hard  work  by  both  the  music  depart- 
ment's staif  and  the  pupils.  One  might  assume  that  this  was  enough 
for  the  energies  of  one  man,  but  during  that  last  week  of  school,  in 
addition  to  the  concerts,  our  older  pupils  go  from  cottage  to  cottage 
around  the  campus,  playing  for  the  younger  children  and  for  the 
staff,  on  hand  bells  and  band  instruments.  Mr.  Bauguss  is  right  with 
j  them,  sometimes  playing  a  trumpet,  sometimes  another  instrument, 
as  the  occasion  seems  to  require.  _ 

It  is  no  wonder  that  our  children,  when  they  leave  school,  have 
a  rich  musical  background.  Whenever  they  come  back  to  the  campus 
in  groups,  as  for  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Alumnae  and  the  Alumni, 
you  hear  the  old  familiar  anthems  which  they  never  seem  to  forget. 

Some  of  our  pupils  go  on  to  make  music  a  career.  There  are 
quite  a  few  who  play  popular  music  around  the  Boston  area.  Some 
become,  teachers  of  music.  Mr.  Bauguss  ,aiid  his  staff  cannot  bestow 
Hiusica,!  ability,  on  anyone,  but  they  can  and  do  make  the  most  of 
what  ability  exists,   and  on  many   occasions   this   is   of   a  high   order. 

Mr.  Bauguss  has  taught  music  in  many  schools,  including  St. 
Patil^s 'in  Goncord,  New  Hampshire^  and  the  Lasell  Junior  College  in 
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Auburndale,  in  addition  to  Perkins.  Currently  he  is  conductor  of  the 
Arlington  Philharmonic  Society,  in  whose  chorus  several  of  our  stu- 
dents sing. 

Summers  find  Mr.  Bauguss  on  Gay's  Island,  in  Gushing,  Maine, 
which  he  and  his  wife  purchased  back  in  1952.  For  years  they  both 
spent  their  summers  camping  in  various  parts  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mrs.  Bauguss  died  in  1956,  but  Paul  still  retains  his  love  of  the 
country  and  prepares  for  next  year's  activities  by  cutting  pulp  wood, 
handling  a  chain-saw  and  peavy,  and  raking  the  blueberries  which 
grow  on  his  island.  Each  fall  finds  him  refreshed  and  ready  to  direct 
the  nine  men  and  women  who  constitute  the  Perkins  music  staff,  and 
to  provide  musical  opportunities  for  every  one  of  our  boys  and  girls 
who  shows  a  spark  of  musical  ability. 

The  old  Chinese  proverb  that  one  picture  is  worth  ten  thousand 
words,  seems  to  us  particularly  true  here.  The  photograph  of  Mr. 
Bauguss  on  our  cover  tells  more  about  him  than  any  words  can 
convey.  Ability  both  in  music  and  in  organization  are  combined  in  a 
personality  which  is  of  a  "rare  vintage." 

His  high  standards  have  set  a  fine  example  to  the  Perkins  family 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Perhaps  it  is  fitting  that  the  pic- 
ture also  shows  one  of  his  most  treasured  possessions,  a  piece  of 
craftsmanship  of  the  highest  quality.  The  violin  in  his  lap  was  made 
in  1738,  by  the  Italian  craftsman,  Francesco  Gofriller.  It  is  a  rare 
instrument,  listed  in  the  catalogs  of  violin  collections  both  in  London 
and  New  York. 

Traditions  of  high  standards  of  music  at  Perkins  go  back  many 
many  years.  There  are  still  those  who  remember  the  names  of 
Gardiner  and  Hartwell,  his  predecessors,  and  the  fine  musical  tradi- 
tions they  built  up  in  the  school.  In  Mr.  Bauguss  they  have  a  worthy 
successor. 

E.  J.  W. 

NOTE 

Bookings  of  The  Perkins  Story ^  a  16  mm.  sound  and  color  film, 
are  now  being  made  for  next  season.  Early  reservations  are  recom- 
mended. 
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LIFE  AT  MY  FINGER  TIPS 

By  Robert  J.  Smithdas 

Published  by  JDoubleday  and  Co,,  Inc.,  New  York  1958 

Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Waterhouse 

WHAT  IS  IT  LIKE  TO  BE  DEAF  AND  BLIND?  TO  BE  ONE  OF  THE 
group  Helen  Keller  called  "the  loneliest  people  on  earth"?  Prob- 
ably most  readers  will  approach  this  book  with  such  a  question  in 
mind.  Darkness  and  silence  suggest  mystery  and  drama.  If  readers 
hope  for  these  they  will  be  disappointed.  They  also  suggest  emptiness 
and  boredom  —  but  the  book  has  none  of  these  either.  It  is  rare  that 
circumstances  combine  to  give  us  a  story  of  such  simplicity.  Auto- 
biographies by  young  men  and  women  we  have  aplenty;  but  almost 
without  exception  they  are  the  self  conscious  outpourings  of  the 
deprived  or  the  talented^  the  hurt  or  the  surfeited.  Even  though  Bob 
Smithdas  lost  his  sight  and  much  of  his  hearing  when  he  was  five, 
and  was  totally  deaf  by  the  time  he  was  eleven,  he  cannot  accurately 
be  described  as  deprived,  and  he  shows  no  sign  of  being  hurt. 

Bob's  lack  of  self-consciousness  borders  on  the  naive.  This  re- 
quires special  attention  for  it  provides  one  of  the  major  obstacles  to 
the  interpretation  of  this  book.  If  it  is  merely  one  of  his  attractive 
traits,  then  it  has  limited  significance ;  but  if  it  is  something  derived 
from  his  deafness  and  blindness,  then  it  helps  us  to  understand 
something  of  this  double  handicap. 

Bob  Smithdas  was  at  Perkins  during  the  war  (He  does  not 
mention  that  in  his  last  two  years  he  was  top  honors  student  in  the 
school).  I  was  on  leave  of  absence,  so  was  unable  to  work  with  him. 
but  my  experience  with  other  deaf-blind  pupils  suggests  that  they 
frequently  acquire  simplicity  and  directness  in  reacting  to  circum- 
stances. 

Nor  is  this  surprising.  Communication,  even  for  those  deaf- 
blind  persons  with  the  most  highly  developed  language  skills,  adds 
up  to  but  a  fraction  of  a  normal  quota.  Scanning  the  Sunday  paper  ex- 
poses Us  to  more  units  of  information  than  a  deaf-blind  person  receives 
in,  maybe,  weeks  or  months.  Moreover,  most  of  what  comes  tothe  deaf- 
blind  requires  considerable  effort  to  grasp.  Often  when  I  watch  deaf- 
blind  children  listening  through  finger-tips  placed  on  their  teachers'  lips 
I  think  of  the  trouble  I  had  once  understanding  a  foreigner  on  a  crack- 
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QmduatioH  Day 


Graduation  Day,  1958,  falls 
on  Friday,  June  6,  and  the  cere- 
monies will  take  place  as  usual 
in  the  afternoon  in  Dwight  Hall 
on  the  Watertown  Campus. 

Our  President,  Dr.  Augustus 
Thorndike,  will  preside  and  pre- 
sent diplomas  to  one  of  the  small- 
est classes  we  have  had  in  a  long 
time. 

The  Invocation  will  be  given 
by  the  Rev.  Edson  G.  Waterhouse 
of  Watertown's  Methodist  Church, 
and  the  Commencement  Address 
will  be  given  by  Associate  Justice 
William  G.  Powers  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Rhode  Island, 
one   of   our   distinguished   alumni. 

This  class  is  not  only  one  of 
the  smallest  in  recent  years,  and 
the  smallest  we  expect  for  some 
time  to  come,  but  is  also  one  of 
the  most  heterogeneous.  Three  of 
the  four  members  are  not  native 
Americans  and  two  are  overseas 
students  who  after  a  further  year 
here  will  return  home. 

The  only  native  American  is 
Barbara  Anne  McAuliffe.  She  has 
been  with  us  since  1943  when  she 
came  into  the  Kindergarten.  She 
not  only  has  obtained  her  grad- 
uation certificate,  but  also  her 
commercial  certificate  for  pro- 
ficiency in  dictaphone  operation. 
Within  a  few  days  of  graduation 


she  will,  leave  for  New  York 
where  she  is  joining  the  staff  of 
the  Liglithouse  for  the  Blind.  Her 
future    would    seem    to    be    clear. 

Lydia  Baumgartner,  on ,  the 
other  hand,  was  born  in  Poland, 
and  during  tlie  upheaval  follow- 
ing World  War  II  her  family 
moved  into  Germany  where  an 
accident  cost  her  her  sight.  After 
coming  to  this  country  and  set- 
tling down  in  Rhode  Island, 
Lydia  came  to  Perkins  in  Sep- 
tember 1954.  She  will  receive  her 
graduation  certificate  and,  like 
Barbara,  expects  to  proceed  to 
a  position  as  transcriber.  Last 
year  she  received  her  Industrial 
Arts  certificate. 

Joseph  Jacques  came  to  us  in 
September  1955  from  Port  au 
Prince,  Haiti.  He  is  now  com- 
pleting his  high  school  work  and 
will  attend  next  year  the  lectures 
of  our  Teacher  Training  Course, 
This  should  prepare  him  for  val- 
uable work  in  the  Ecole  St.  Vin- 
cent where  he  was  formerly  a 
student. 

Mamoud  Ayoub  came  to  us  last 
September  with  the  expectation 
that  he  would  proceed  directly 
into  our  Teacher  Training  pro- 
gram. However,  the  available 
training  in  his  native  Beirut  had 
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not  qualified  him  as  a  high  school  in    Beirut   where   he   has    already 

o-raduate.      This      year      he      has  been   a   member   of   the   staff   for 

studied  to  obtain  his  high  school  several  years. 

diploma  which  he  is  now  receiv-  Perkins  wishes  all  four  of  these 

ing.   He  will  attend  our  Teacher  young  men  and  women  successful 

Training  Course  with  the  idea  of  and    satisfying    careers^,    both    in 

receiving    the    Overseas    Diploma  the    United    States    and    in    their 

and  tlien  will  return  to  a  school  own  lands  overseas. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1959 

In  contrast  to  the  Class  of  Deliberately  the  class  pro- 
1958^  described  elsewhere  in  this  ceeded  to  plot  each  other's  deaths 
issue  of  the  Lantern,  our  present  and  to  kill  off  one  of  their  mem- 
juniors  are  twelve  in  number.  bers  in  the  fine,  casual  style 
With  one  exception  they  are  New  which  we  associate  with  the  pro- 
Englanders,  and  the  other  comes  ductions  of  Alfred  Hitchcock, 
from  no  farther  away  than  New  The  class  then  called  on  one  of 
Jersey.  its  members,  Lloyd  White,  as  the 

This  is  an  unusually  homo-  local  sheriff,  to  clean  up  the  mess 
geneous  group  who  have  a  keen  and  to  incarcerate  several  of  the 
class  spirit  and  have  ambitions  worst  offenders.  It  all  ended  very 
of  traveling  as  a  class  to  Wash-  satisfactorily  with  the  villians 
ington,  D.C.  during  the  Easter  getting  their  desserts  and  no- 
recess  of  1959.  This  requires  body,  apparently,  feeling  sorry 
money,  but  they  are  quite  capable  for  the  innocent  corpses. 

of    handling    a    problem    of    this  a       .i        /-n  ... 

^  ^  As    tne    Class    was    not    quite 

kind;  and  on  May  14  they  added  ■,  ^    ^         ^     ^^  ^i 

''  •^  large  enough  to  act  all  the  parts, 


greatly  to  their  treasury  by  pre- 
senting an  original  play  entitled 
Death  Came  To  The  Party,  writ- 
ten by  Anthony  Ackerman  of 
the  Perkins  faculty  and  directed 
by  Mr.  Richard  Hull  who  is  also 
a  teacher  in  the  Upper  School. 
Mr.  Ackerman  has  several 
times  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
produce  entertaining  plays,  and 
so  it  was  not  surprising  that  this 
Class  chose  him  to  write  their 
murder  mystery. 
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three  members  of  the  teacher- 
training  group  also  participated 
while  others  of  the  staff  helped 
with  lighting,  scenery,  music,  cos- 
tumes, properties,  make-up  and 
so    forth. 

This  class  should  have  an  in- 
teresting future  which,  may  we 
fondly  hope,  will  not  be  too  close- 
ly associated  with  crime.  They 
could  give  police  authorities  an 
awful  lot  of  trouble. 


Editorial 
THE  HAYES   ERA 


HE    YEAR    1920    WAS    AN    IMPORTANT    ONE    IN    OUR    FIELD. 

It  was  then  that  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  with  Dean  Henry 
W.  Holmes  of  the  Graduate  School  of*  Education,  inaugu- 
rated the  first  course  of  teacher-training  which  was  designed 
to  raise  this  to  a  professional  level.  Samuel  Perkins  Hayes 
lectured  several  times  to  this  class  and  to  every  succeeding 
class  up  to  his  death. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  that  Dr.  Hayes  issued  his  first 
report  on  his  findings  with  blind  children.  This  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  attempt  to  consider  blindness  scientifically. 
It  has  set  a  pattern  which  has  been  followed  in  many  areas 
since.  Confidently  we  can  predict  that  it  will  be  followed 
more  widely  and  in  new  and  unexpected  ways  in  the  future. 

The  large  number  of  men  and  women  who  have  been 
associated  with  him,  either  as  teacher  trainees  or  in  other 
capacities,  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  if  they  feel  that  they 
are  the  product  of  the  Hayes  Era,  so  deeply  has  he  affected 
their  thinking.  It  is  an  era  which  does  not  end  with  his 
passing. 


^iUA>eL^*cJ^<A>^^^^*^^^ 


Edward   J.   Waterhouse,   Director 
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Samuel  Perkins  Hayes 
1874-1958 
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Samuel  Perkins  Mayes 

D  December  17,   1874  —  May  1,   1958 

R.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  died  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on 
May  7,  following  a  few  weeks  of  illness.  He  would  have  been  eighty- 
four  next  December. 

Up  until  a  few  days  of  his  death  he  continued  to  work  on  amas- 
sing data  dealing  with  the  intelligence  of  blind  boys  and  girls.  It 
is  a  sad  thought  that  the  familiar  yellow  carbon  copies  which  for  the 
past  thirty  or  more  years  have  been  piling  up  the  chief  item  in  his 
life's  work  will  no  longer  be  accumulating.  Yet  few  men  have  been 
so  closely  associated  with  one  research  project  and  have  brought  it 
so  satisfactorily  to  a  conclusion  as  Dr.  Hayes. 

His  original  purpose  was,  of  course,  to  develop  tools  whereby 
the  intelligence  of  blind  children  could  be  measured.  In  those  days, 
as,  indeed,  to  some  extent  today,  there  was  a  popular  belief  that  a 
blind  person  was  also  a  mentally  retarded  one.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  also  a  contrary  belief  that  blind  people  are  all 
brilliant.  I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Hayes  had  any  preconceived 
ideas  about  what  his  research  would  prove,  but  he  did  produce  the 
tools  which  were  needed,  and  from  them  we  have  learned,  without 
any  shadow  of  doubt,  that  there  is  no  direct  correlation  between  in- 
telligence and  blindness  as  such.  A  person  might  lose  his  sight  through 
some  disease  which  will  also  reduce  his  intellect,  but  this  happens 
only  in  a  small  minority  of  cases  and  does  not  in  any  way  qualify  the 
essential  normality  of  blind  people. 

When  Dr.  Hayes  first  became  interested  in  blind  pupils  he  was 
head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College  in 
Massachusetts.  Previously  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  scientific  study 
of  color  blindness;  but  a  fire  which  destroyed  his  files  turned  his 
interest  in  another  direction.  In  1920  at  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  Overlea,  Maryland,  he  published  his 
first  findings  in  a  paper  dealing  with  a  mental  and  educational  survey 
in  seven  schools  for  the  blind.  From  then  on,  up  until  a  few  weeks 
ago,  he  sought  out  information  about  blind  pupils  all  over  the  United 
States,  endlessly  checking  one  finding  against  another  and  gradually 
building  up  norms  which  are  now  widely  accepted  throughout  our 
country  and  have  been  copied  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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Ill  order  to  carry  out  tliis  task  it  was  necessary  to  win  the 
support  of  other  educators  and  psychologists ;  and  many  people  now 
engaged  in  studying  the  psychology  of  blindness  have  come  into  the 
field  as  a  direct  result  of  his  encouragement  and  teaching. 

During  the  last  few  months  he  was  busily  engaged  in  compiling 
test  results  on  children  who  lost  their  sight  as  a  result  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia.  His  final  figures  have  not  yet  been  published^  but  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  released  from  our  department  of  Psychology  and 
Guidance  in  due  course.  They  will  show  that  tlie  intellect  of  the  group 
studied  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  children  blinded  in  other  ways. 

Dr.  Hayes  was  a  man  of  many  interests.  His  prowess  as  a 
tennis  player,  particularly  in  the  annual  Father  and  Son  Tournaments 
at  Longwood  Cricket  Club  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  is  well  known. 
He  continued  to  play  up  until  quite  recent  months.  He  was  also  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  music  and  a  competent  player  on  the  cello.  He 
was  a  first-class  bridge  player  as  well. 

His  story  would  not  be  complete  without  remembering  his  large 
and  united  family.  He  leaves  behind  him  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
and  six  grandsons  and  six  granddaughters.  Mrs.  Hayes  died  about 
ten  years  ago. 

Dr.  Hayes'  keen  mind  was  combined  with  a  kindly  personality. 
Many  members  of  our  teacher-training  class  who  have  listened  to 
his  lectures,  which  have  been  given  ever  since  the  Course  was  started 
in  1920,  and  all  others  of  his  students  at  Mt.  Holyoke  and  elsewhere 
will  remember  him  for  the  kindly  encouragement  he  always  was  pre- 
pared to  give.  While  never  satisfied  with  poor  workmanship,  he  was 
able  to  impart  criticism  of  the  work  with  a  minimum  of  hurt  to  the 
workers'  feelings.  His  unassuming  modesty  kept  his  work  free  from 
much  of  the  bitterness  which  all  too  often  is  found  among  research 
workers.  He  had  a  cold  impersonal  eye  for  the  scientific  fact,  but 
an  intensely  warm  and  personal  heart,  not  only  for  the  children  whom 
he  tested,  but  all  his  associates,  both  professional  and  personal. 

Blind  people  everywhere  owe  him  a  debt  for  having  demonstrated 
that  scientific  methods  can  be  applied  to  the  understanding  of  their 
problems.  Workers  for  the  blind,  whether  themselves  with  sight  or 
without,  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  high  professional  example 
which  he  has  showed  us  all.  Every  one  who  has  known  him  cherishes 
his  friendship. 
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PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH  —  AAIB  and  AAWB 


All  of  US  at  Perkins  are  in- 
terested in  the  well-being  of  two 
great  professional  organizations, 
the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors for  the  Blind.  Both  of  them 
are  showing  signs  of  steady 
growth. 

On  June  1  Mr.  Hulen  Walker, 
formerly  legislative  analyst  for 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  became  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  AAWB  with  a  per- 
manent office  in  Washington.  For 
the  first  time  the  Association  has 
its  own  headquarters  with  a  year- 
round  staff.  This  is  a  healthy 
move   in   the   right   direction. 

The  American  Association  of 
Instructors  for  the  Blind  is  seek- 
ing to  carry  out  a  similar  plan. 
Just  how  soon  this  will  come 
about  depends  on  finances.  This, 
in  turn,  depends  on  the  interested 
support  of  workers  and  teachers 
in  our  field,  and  the  professional 
support  of  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Perkins  has  long  recognized 
the  importance  to  its  program  of 
these  two  bodies.  To  all  of  us  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  everyone 
who  can  must  accept  some  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  their  re- 
spective    programs.     Consequent- 
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ly,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
recently  the  Perkins  Trustees 
voted  to  include  in  the  annual 
budget  a  sum  of  five  dollars  an-  g 
nually  for  each  child  enrolled  in 
the  School  to  be  used  at  the 
Director's  discretion  in  support 
of  the  AAIB  and  the  AAWB. 
This  is  a  relatively  small  sum, 
representing  less  than  one  tenth 
of  one  percent  of  the  annual  cost 
of  educating  our  pupils. 

A  little  simple  arithmetic  would 
perhaps  be  helpful.  The  AAIB 
feels  that  it  can  make  good  use 
of  forty  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually. There  are  approximately 
twelve  thousand  blind  children 
in  the  United  States.  If  the  edu- 
cational bodies  responsible  for 
them  each  provided  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  head  per 
pupil,  the  financial  problem  would 
be  solved.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  over  a  thousand  teachers 
and  if  each  of  these  recognized 
that  their  professional  organiza- 
tion was  worth  considerably  more 
to  their  well-being  than  forty 
dollars  a  year,  again  the  finances 
would   be   handled   very   well. 

However,  neither  educational 
bodies  nor  teachers  are  entirely 
alert  to  these  matters  and,  no 
doubt,  both  of  them  together  must 
need  share.  Within  the  next  few 
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years  some  kind  of  division  of 
this  responsibility  must  be  faced 
if  the  AAIB  is  going  to  have 
the  beneficial  effects  upon  our 
programs^  our  pupils  and  our 
teachers   that  it   should. 

The  finances  of  the  AAWB 
are  a  little  more  difficult  to  calcu- 
late. Moreover,  this  Association, 
while  vitally  important  to  our 
pupils  when  they  become  adults, 


devotes  only  a  share  of  its  pro- 
fessional activities  to  purposes  of 
direct  import  to  Perkins.  Conse- 
quently, it  would  seem  wise  to 
give  a  smaller  sum  to  the  Workers 
than  to  the  Instructors,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  other  school  author- 
ities  will   follow   the   lead   of   the 

Perkins  Trustees  and  accept  a 
small  share  in  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  both  groups. 


The  teaching  of  music  braille  precedes  instruction  at  the  piano. 
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Music  Festival  from  page  2  sentation  by  Mr.  Hayes,  one  that 

violin    and    flute,    also    ensemble      gave   great   contrast  to   the   festi- 
and    group    numbers    as    well    as      val  program,  and  afforded  a  wel- 

come  change  of  pace.  | 

The  evening  program  began  at 
8  p.m.  as  listed  below.  The  ex- 
tremely difficult  Psalmus  Hun- 
garicus,  featuring  the  beautiful 
dramatic  tenor  voice  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Kling,  contributed  heavily 
to  make  up  an  evening  of  thrill- 
ing performance.  The  program 
was  jointly  conducted  by  Mr. 
Anderson  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
Bauguss  of  Perkins,  with  Dr. 
Wasson  and  Mr.  Milk,  of  New 
York  and  Perkins,  respectively, 
affording  able  support  at  the 
organ.  Thirty-two  members  of 
the  Arlington  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra  accompanied   the   voices. 

Following  the  concert,  the  hall 
was  cleared  of  chairs,  and  a 
dance  was  held  until  midnight. 
Boys  from  New  York  and  Oak 
Hill   played   for   the   dance. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  visit- 
ing students  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  see  historic  points  in 
Boston,  Charlestown,  Lexington 
and   Concord. 

In  conclusion,  may  it  be  said, 
that  it  was  a  memorable  week- 
end for  all  who  took  part,  and 
although  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  planning  and  work  at- 
tached to  the  event,  the  net 
result,  one  of  success,  made  it 
all    very    worthwhile,    and    much 


choral  numbers.  The  participat- 
ing schools  are  to  be  compli- 
mented on  their  degree  of  critical 
selectivity.  As  to  caliber,  both 
the  performer  and  the  perform- 
ance were  exceedingly  high,  as 
was  their  choice  of  music.  Each 
student  who  participated  in  this 
portion  of  the  program  should 
feel  that  it  was  an  honor  to  have 
been  chosen  to  perform  in  this 
creditable  event. 

During  Saturday  afternoon, 
there  was  a  very  lively  and  in- 
formative discussion  on  jazz  or 
popular  music,  presented  by  Mr. 
James  Hayes  of  the  Oak  Hill 
School.  He  outlined  the  begin- 
nings of  this  idiom  from  New 
Orleans  to  New  York,  with  the 
various  additions  and  contribu- 
tions as  they  were  made  by  lead- 
ing authorities  in  the  field.  Dem- 
onstrations were  given  by  stu- 
dents from  the  New  York  In- 
stitute under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Cozart,  and  a  dance  "Combo" 
from  Oak  Hill.  There  were  shades 
of  blue  from  New  Orleans,  in- 
digo from  Chicago,  deep  purple 
from  the  progressives  of  New 
York,  and  the  silky  swish  of 
Latin  America  along  with  the 
velvet  of  society  music  from  Bos- 
ton. All  in  all,  this  was  a  well 
prepared   and   well   received  pre- 
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valuable    experience    was    gained.  tions,  established  a  high  standard 

The     feeling    of    friendship     and  of  good  relations  that  began  with 

good     sportsmanship,     all     in     an  the    first    festival    held    in    New 

atmosphere  of  non-competitive  in-  York  a  year  ago. 

terest     in     music,     coupled     with  nr»     -r     -r^ 

-  -       -       ,  ....  ".   L.   Bauguss 

adaptibility  by  the  participants  in 

order   to   meet   unprepared   situa-  Director  of  Music 

PROGRAM 

COMBINED  CHOIRS 
2nd  ANNUAL  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

Coronation  Mass    (excerpts)    Mozart 

Kyrie 

Gloria 

Credo 

Motet  Brahms 

"Grant  Unto  Us  the  Joy  of  Thy  Salvation" 

"O  Praise  Ye  the  Lord"  Franck 

(Psalm   150) 

Nanie   Brahms 

Psalmus  Hungaricus   Kodaly 

Joseph  Kling,  Tenor  Soloist 

Elijah    (excerpts)    Mendelssohn 

"He  Watching  Over  Israel" 
"Thanks  Be  to  God" 
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M  Lloyd  White  '59  for  winning  the  Fitz  Memorial  Prize  for   M 

M   Scholarship.  H 
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Book  Review  from  page  5 

ling  over-ocean  telephone  line.  How  hard  they  work  to  understand^,  and 
how  imperfect  the  results  must  frequently  be.  Whether  the  information 
is  trivial  or  important,  the  effort  required  to  understand  is  equally  great.  I| 

Speaking  intelligibly  demands  even  greater  efforts.  Under  such 
circumstances  habits  of  simplicity  and   directness  are  understandable. 

Perhaps  some  readers  will  not  appreciate  this,  and  will  tend  to 
credit  Smithdas  with  unabashed  naivete,  and  even  shallowness  of 
thought.  This  would  be  unfortunate  and  unfair.  Bob's  style  varies 
little,  whatever  the  topic,  but  this  is  perhaps  not  significant.  The 
reader  who  knows  him  from  this  book  alone  is  likely  to  miss  much 
of  the  unique  charm,  depth,  and  subtlety  of  his  personality. 

Unfortunately  Bob  has  relied  heavily  on  his  fine  memory  and 
too  frequently  this  has  proved  inaccurate.  The  Perkins  chapel,  for 
example,  has  neither  columns  nor  altar.  Chapel  exercises  are  on 
weekdays  —  never  on  Sundays  —  and  last  for  a  few  minutes  — 
never  for  two  hours.  No  prankster  ever  removed  one  of  our  massive 
bells  from  the  tower  —  either  on  V.E.  Day  or  any  other  time. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  book  is  important.  To  realize,  as  every  reader 
must,  that  this  is  the  story  of  a  remarkably  normal  young  man,  is 
better  publicity  for  the  deaf-blind  than  a  shelf  full  of  text  books. 

Bob  Smithdas  is  a  remarkably  humble  man.  In  his  book  lie 
manages  to  hide  the  significance  of  his  accomplishments  by  his  casual 
presentation.  At  Perkins  he  was  not  only  a  first  class  scholar  but  a 
skilled  worker  with  his  hands  and  a  fine  athlete.  He  is  the  only 
deaf-blind  pupil  to  obtain  from  Perkins  a  graduation  certificate  of 
college  preparatory  grade.  He  was  the  first  deaf-blind  person  to 
graduate  from  college  since  Helen  Keller,  and  the  only  one  to  obtain 
a   Masters    Degree  ever. 

There  are  dangers  in  comparisons  between  handicapped  persons. 
Bob  had  one  enormous  advantage  over  the  Helen  Keller,  for  example. 
He  had  learned  speech  before  going  deaf.  Yet,  his  speech  had  be- 
come virtually  unintelligible  by  the  time  he  entered  Perkins  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  in  this  book  he  tells  us  it  took  him  "fifteen  years  before 
I  was  able  to  lecture  naturally  and  with  entire  confidence  to  a  room 
full  of  people."  This  recovery  of  speech  is  a  tremendous  feat.  To 
accomplish  it  while  obtaining  a  high  school  and  college  education 
is   truly   remarkable. 
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WORKERS  CONVENTION 


The  measure  of  progress  is 
taken  annually  by  professional 
workers  in  the  field  of  the  wel- 
fare" of  the  blind  in  the  U.S.A. 
at  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  which  this  year  held  its 
convention  in  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
in  Philadelphia  from  July  27th 
through  August  1st.  Although,  as 
a  school,  our  major  interest  is  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  A.A.I.B., 
the  A.A.W.B.  offers  opportunities 
to  educators  to  exchange  informa- 
tion and  keep  abreast  of  the 
changing  state  of  our  field.  The 
i  main  theme  of  the  convention  — 
=  Public  Relations  —  provided 
helpful  hints,  especially  to  ad- 
ministrators. Not  less  important 
was  the  prominence  given  at  the 
convention  to  the  educational  and 
vocational  problems  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  in  whom  Perkins  is  so  vital- 
ly interested. 

The  Director  was  one  of  the 
i  four  members  of  our  staff  who 
I  attended  and  another  was  Mr. 
I  Carl    J.    Davis,    the   head    of    our 

Department    of    Psychology    and 

Guidance. 

A      scheduled      participant      in 

;   several   meetings    was    the    school 

Librarian,     Nelson     Coon,     who, 

very   active   in   the   affairs   of   the 


Librarians  and  Publishers  Group, 
chaired  one  meeting,  spoke  at 
another,  and  delivered  the  report 
of  the  Necrology  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  chairman.  Most  in- 
teresting technical  development 
to  be  announced  was  the  possi- 
bility of  future  recordings  of  talk- 
ing books  being  made  at  a  speed 
of  8  r.p.m.  rather  than  the  33 
r.p.m.  or  LP  speed. 

A  fourth  representative  of  Per- 
kins was  the  Director-Emeritas, 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  who  was 
called  back  from  his  retirement  to 
contribute  a  valuable  and  much 
appreciated  History  of  Legisla- 
tion for  the  Blind,  to  a  panel 
discussion   on   this  subject. 

Over  and  beyond  these  "of- 
ficial" members  of  the  Perkins 
family  attending  the  convention 
was  Miss  Dorothy  Ingersoll,  who 
came  to  attend  the  Shotwell 
award  banquet  mentioned  else- 
where in  the  Lantern.  And  — 
circulating  throughout  the  con- 
vention —  were  many  members 
of  A.A.W.B.  who  had  attended 
or  taught  at  Perkins  over  the 
years  so  that  it  seemed  like  "Old 
Home  Week"  to  the  writer  of 
these    notes. 


N.  Coon 
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MEET  A  PERKINS  GRADUATE  .   .  . 
FRANCIS  B.  lERARDI 

FRANCIS  B.  IeRARDI  WAS  BORN  IN  NeW  YoRK  CiTY^  SEPTEMBER 
1,  1886.  As  an  infant  he  was  taken  to  Italy  for  a  few  years 
by  his  parents.  On  their  return  to  New  York  he  was  placed  in  a 
public  school.  When  about  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  totally  blinded 
})y  an  explosion. 

Soon  after,  his  parents  moved  to  Boston.  Undaunted  by  his 
loss  of  sight  young  lerardi  did  everything  he  could  to  help  himself. 
One  of  his  occupations  was  shining  shoes  which  for  him  was  a 
fortunate  enterprise.  It  happened  that  one  day  he  had  as  a  customer 
a  Trustee  of  Perkins  who  encouraged  him  to  make  application  for 
admission.  The  young  chap  immediately  called  on  Michael  Anagnos 
who  was  then  Director,  but  was  confronted  with  considerable  op- 
position because  Mr.  Anagnos  felt  that  Francis  belonged  in  a  New 
York  school,  having  been  a  resident  of  Massachusetts  for  such  a 
short  time.  Wibh  his  usual  persistence  and  determination,  however, 
lerardi  eventually  succeeded  in  being  admitted  to  Perkins  in   1901. 

As  our  young  friend  availed  himself  of  all  the  opportunities  of- 
fered by  this  great  School,  when  he  graduated  in  1908  he  was  not 
only  a  piano  tuner,  but  a  pianist  and  cellist.  During  his  years  at 
Peikins  he  played  cello  in  the  famous  School  Orchestra. 

After  graduation,  lerardi  took  a  Normal  Course  in  the  Music 
Department  at  Perkins  under  the  efficient  direction  and  supervision 
of  Edward  Gardiner  and  John  Hartwell.  Then  the  young  man  con- 
tinued his  musical  studies  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  He  spent  the  next  few  years  earning  his  living  by  teaching 
music,  tuning  pianos  and  arranging  concerts  in  Greater  Boston. 

In  1916  Francis  married  Laura  Sterling,  a  matron  in  the  Perkins 
Kindergarten.  They  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom  are  living.  Both 
are  graduates  of  Harvard,  married,  and  successful  business  men.  For 
all  of  these  forty-two  years  Mrs.  lerardi  has  been  a  devoted  wife 
and  mother  and  a  good  homemaker  and  an  invaluable  helpmate  in 
his   many   activities. 
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In  December  1917  lerardi  joined  the  staff  of  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  —  now  known  as  the  Division  of  the  Blind  ■ — - 
under  the  Department  of  Education  where  he  served  as  a  Field 
Worker  until  February  1,  1952.  His  first  assignment  was  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  central  and  western  part  of  the  State  prior  to  legisla- 
tion giving  financial  aid  to  needy  blind.  During  the  ensuing  years 
he  was  a  Relief  Agent  investigating  and  establishing  eligibility  for 
several  hundred  applicants  for  financial  assistance.  For  several  years 
Mr.  lerardi  had  in  mind  the  launching  of  an  entirely  new  project 
for  the  blind  —  a  weekly  newspaper  in  braille.  After  considerable 
thought  and  abundant  help  from  many  interested  friends^  he  estab- 
lished the  National  Braille  Press  in  the  building  then  occupied  by 
the  Perkins  Workshop  and  Howe  Press  in  South  Boston.  The  first 
copy  of  the  Weekly  News  was  issued  on  March  11,  1927.  The 
circulation  increased  rapidly  until  now  several  thousand  copies  of 
this  free  paper  go  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world  each  week.  This 
publication  has  never  missed  a  single  issue  in  its  more  than  thirty 
years  of  existence. 

After  a  few  years  it  became  necessary  to  expand  and  the  Na- 
tional Braille  Press  was  incorporated  with  Mr.  lerardi  as  Managing 
Director.  Later,  the  present  building  at  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Bos- 
ton, was  purchased. 

Over  twenty-five  years  ago  the  National  Braille  Press  established 
two  free  monthly  magazines,  Our  Special,  for  women  and  The  Home 
Teacher.  Since  its  beginning.  Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard  has  volun- 
teered her  services  as  Editor  of  Our  Special.  Her  magazine  goes  to 
about  four  thousand  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Assisted  by 
an  efficient  staff.  Miss  Birchard  has  made  this  magazine  a  most  wel- 
come visitor  in  the  homes  of  a  multitude  of  blind  women.  Her  editorial 
"Between  Ourselves"  brings  a  message  of  inspiring  and  warm  per- 
sonal friendship.  The  Home  Teacher  is  edited  by  Miss  Rowena 
Morse  who  has  made  this  magazine  most  interesting  to  Home  Teach- 
ers and  Social  Workers.  Because  of  its  specialized  nature  it  has  a 
smaller  circulation. 

In  recent  years  a  transcribing  service  has  also  been  established 
at  the  National  Braille  Press.  In  addition  to  braille  text,  a  large 
amount  of  tape  and  disc  recording  is  done,  mostly  for  students.  The 
recordings  are  made  almost  entirely  by  volunteers.    Books  and  pampli- 
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lets  are  transcribed  into  braille  by  a  large  corps  of  volunteers  headed 
by  Mrs.  Sumner  Jacobs  whose  services  through  the  years  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  success  and  progress  of  the  organization. 

More  recently  a  new  service  was  begun  —  transcribing  music 
ijito  braille.  There  are  very  few  transcribers  engaged  in  this  project, 
but  during  the  past  few  years  these  volunteers  have  transcribed  seven 
to  eight  thousand  pages  of  all  kinds  of  music,  religious  and  secular, 
for  choral,  solo  and  instrumental  use. 

This  writer  has  emphasized  the  work  of  the  National  Braille 
Press  because,  in  his  opinion,  through  it  Francis  lerardi  has  built 
for  himself  a  monument  that  will  testify  to  the  service  he  has  given 
to  his  fellow  men  long  after  all  of  us   are  gone. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  lerardi  received  the  Migel  Medal  from 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This  year  at  its  annual  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia,  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  honored  Mr.  lerardi  with  the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Award 
which,   in   part,   reads   as   follows : 

"Inspired  and  inspiring  leader  in  the  eternal  crusade  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  blind;  valiant  yet  ever  genial  champion  of  and 
spokesman  for  the  yearnings  and  aspirations  of  your  fellows ;  endur- 
ing friend  and  comrade  of  all  who  seek  to  help  the  blind  to  lift  them- 
selves   to   the    full    dignity    of    citizenship    and    usefulness." 

Fred  V.  Walsh^  Per  Jans  1901 


(editor's  note:  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  proposed  for  the 
Lantern  under  the  general  heading  of  MEET  A  PERKINS  GRADUATE. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  the  first  graduate  to  be  selected  should  be 
Francis  B.  lerardi.  1958  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation  from 
Perkins,  and  this  year  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
awarded  him  their  highest  honor.  Mr.  Fred  Walsh,  who  has  kindly  written 
this  story,  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  lerardi  for  many  years  both  at 
Perkins  and  at  the  Massachusets  Divison  of  the  Blind  and  in  the  National 
Braille  Press.  Mr.  Walsh  was  one  of  two  Perkins  graduates  who  presented 
the  Award  to  Mr.  lerardi  in  Philadelphia  in  July;  the  other  was  Peter  J. 
Salmon  who  was  granted  this  same   Award   in    1955.) 
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Kobert  M^  M alio  we II 

JUNE  30,   1872  —  JUNE   12,   1958 

THE  Perkins  is  what  Robert  H.  Hallowell  always  called 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Although  he  was  associated  with  many  charitable  and  educational 
institutions,  including  trusteeship  of  Radcliffe  College  and  Overseer  l| 
of  Harvard  University,  Perkins  was  always  The  school.  It  was 
closest  to  his  heart  and  his  heart  was  big.  His  interest  included  the 
"bricks  and  mortar,"  staff  members  in  all  departments  and  pupils  of 
all  ages  in  that  ascending  order.  For  his  greatest  delight  was  to  see 
blind  children  progress  under  the  tutelage  of   The   Perkins. 

In  all  this,  Mr.  Hallowell  was  not  emotional.  He  was  always 
"down  to  earth."  He  knew  that  for  blind  children  to  progress  they 
must  have  the  best  guidance  and  instruction.  He  was  therefore  al- 
ways interested  in  a  strong  staff  and  adequate  facilities  for  them 
to  do  a  good  job.  This  led  him  to  know  many  of  the  teachers,  espe- 
cially those  who  were  making  life  careers  at  Perkins.  For  them  he 
always  had  a  smile  and  words  of  encouragement.  For  them  he 
pressed  many  measures  of  advancement  before  the  trustees.  To  the 
administration  officers,  he  was  always  free  for  consultation,  under- 
standing of  their  problems  and  profound  in  his  wisdom. 

Mr.  Hallowell  knew  that  "bricks  and  mortar"  played  a  part  in 
the  successful  education  of  blind  children.  He  accepted  Dr.  Allen's 
philosophy  that  blind  children  must  live  in  an  environment  of  beauty 
and  gave  his  support  to  everything  that  would  keep  The  Perkins  that 
type  of  school.  He  knew  that  this  meant  repairs  and  maintenance, 
and  on  his  visits  he  would  be  seen  looking  over  the  buildings  and 
talking  with  the  maintenance  men.  Coming  onto  the  Board  in  1914, 
the  first  year  the  new  plant  at  Watertown  was  in  full  operation,  Mr. 
Hallowell  early  began  an  interest  in  the  "bricks  and  mortar"  which 
continued  for  his  forty-two  years  of  service,  which  included  sixteen 
years   as   President. 

When  Robert  Hallowell  became  a  trustee  in  1 9 14,  he  was 
already  familiar  with  The  Perkins,  for  his  father  had  been  a  board 
member  since  1898.  And  the  tradition  continues  for  upon  his  retire- 
ment in  1955,  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Jr.,  succeeded  his  father  as  a 
trustee.    With  many  years   of   service  ahead   of  him,   as   of   this   time, 
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there  stands  a  record  of  sixty  years  of  trusteeship  in  three  genera- 
tions of  one  family !  Any  institution  might  well  be  proud  of  such  a 
record.  Proud^  however^  is  not  a  word  that  Robert  Hallowell  would 
have  tolerated  in  connection  with  any  service  rendered  by  him.  In 
all  that  he  did,  he  represented  humility  at  its  best.  He  walked  among 
us  as  one  who  served. 

And  his  memory  will  live.  No  one  who  worked  with  him  can 
forget  his  concern  for  the  buildings  and  grounds,  the  "bricks  and 
mortar"  of  The  Perkins  that  he  loved  and  served  for  over  fou7' 
decades.  Members  of  the  staff  will  long  remember  his  friendly 
greeting  and  strong  support.  And  for  many  years  to  come,  his 
cheerful  voice  will  be  recalled  in  the  hearts  of  blind  people.  When 
they  were  little  children  at  the  School,  this  man  of  great  stature  spoke 
to  them  and  led  them  by  the  hand  on  the  playgrounds  of  The  Perkins 
His  loss  is  mourned,  but  his  memory  will  live. 

Gabriel    Farrell 
Director   Emeritus    of  Perkins 
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Editorial 

National  Committee 
For  Deaf  Blind  Children 

IN  October,  Perkins  welcomes  to  Watertown  the  National 
Committee  for  Deaf-Blind  Children  which  is  an  outcome  of  the 
Conference  of  Educators  of  Deaf-Blind  Children  which  was  held 
here  in  1953.  Meeting  on  the  campus  which  gave  it  birth^  the  Com- 
mittee will  have  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  progress  of  the  past  five 
years^   both    at   Perkins    and   throughout   the   nation. 

In  1953  we  had  eight  deaf-blind  pupils  with  four  trained  teach- 
ers, three  of  whom  were  soon  to  leave  us.  The  shortage  of  suitably- 
trained  teachers  was  so  intense  that  the  very  existence  of  our  Deaf- 
Blind  Department  was  in  jeopardy.  For  two  years  our  enrollment 
dropped  down  to  five  pupils,  but  since  the  establishment  of  our  own 
teacher-training  program,  with  the  cooperation  of  Boston  University, 
we  have  been  able  to  grow. 

September  1958  finds  us  opening  with  twenty-four  pupils  and  a 
faculty  of  sixteen  headed  by  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Burns.  We  have  also  made 
a  good  start  with  a  program  of  systematic  research  which  in  time 
should  yield  valuable  information  to  us. 

This  group  has  required  increased  facilities  and  these  have  been 
provided  in  the  Keller-Macy  Cottage  which  Helen  Keller  dedicated 
two  years  ago. 

We  have  still  a  great  deal  to  learn  and  much  to  do.  We  still 
need  help  with  teacher  recruitment.  This  year's  teacher-training  class 
is  disappointingly  small.  A  program  to  supply  us  with  a  steady  stream 
of  students  is  essential  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  present  level  and 
supply  trained  teachers  to  other  schools  wiiere  the  shortage  still  exists. 
Financial  problems   are  still  not  wholly  solved. 

We  welcome  the  National  Committee  to  the  campus  to  help  us 
evaluate  our  present  program  and  to  assist  us  with  our  plans  for  the 
future. 


Edward  J.   Waterhouse,  Director 
—8— 


1   t    sometimes    takes 

years  to  develojj 
language-readiness 
in    a   deaf-blind   child. 


J''-'^hL.'!^HE!IK^ 


Za    liappy    relationship 

with    the    teacher 
comes    first   often 
through    purposeful   play. 
The    atmosphere    is 
then   favorable   for  more 
formal  work  in  speech. 
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Zhe  A-AJ-^-  Convention 

By    Anthony    Ackerman 

The    forty-fourth    biennial   con-  Mr.  Heisler,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr. 

vention  of  the  American  Associa-  Davis.  The  music  and  piano  tun- 

tion    of    Instructors    of    the    Blind  ing  departments  were  ably  cham- 

was   held   from   June   22nd  to   the  pioned  by  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Jenkins 

26th.    The   place   of   meeting   was  and  Mr.  Durfee.  Miss  Kay  Wood 

the  Washington   State   School  for  was    representing    the    kindergar- 

the   Blind   in   Vancouver.    Co-host  ten.    ]Mrs.    Waterhouse    as    speecli 

for    this    occasion    was    the    school  therapist  spanned  both  the  Lower 

for    the    deaf    just    a    few    blocks  and    the    Upper    Schools    as    did 

away.    In    actual    fact^   the   center  ^Irs.     Castle     from    the     Library, 

of    all    convention    activities    was  Academic  teachers  attending  from 

the  latter^  while  the  former  served  the    high    school    were    Mr.    Kenr 

for   housing  guests.  nard,    history,    and    Mr.    Michaud 

From   all   parts    of   the    United  and  Mr.  Ackerman,  language  arts. 

States    and    Canada   teachers    and  This  was  the  fourth  consecutive 

administrators    gathered    here    in  workshop-type      convention,      and 

the    great    Pacific    Northwest    to  four   of   the   groups   were   chaired 

exchange     ideas,     discuss     mutual  by    Perkins    personnel:    Guidance, 

problems,    and    hear    varied    and  Mr.  Davis;  Library  Science,  Mrs. 

interesting    reports     on    technical  Annetta   Castle ;   Multiple  Handi- 

and     educational      research      and  capped,     Mrs.     Waterhouse;     and 

progress.  Language  Arts,  Mr.  Ackerman. 

A  feeling  of  companionship  The  convention  was  divided 
pervaded  the  atmosphere  at  this  into  five  workshop  sessions  and 
convention.  In  part  this  may  have  nine  general  sessions.  The  work- 
been  due  to  the  smaller  registra-  shop  groups  devote  themselves  to 
tion  (around  375)  undoubtedly  discussing  problems,  exchanging 
accounted  for  by  the  geographi-  ideas,  making  recommendations, 
cal  location.  Perkins,  undaunted  planning  interim  regional  meet- 
by  distance,  sent  a  goodly  delega-  ings.  It  is  from  these  meetings 
tion  of  fourteen,  one  of  the  larg-  that  music  festivals  and  athletic 
est  registering  schools  at  the  competitions  are  germinated.  The 
convention.  Several  areas  of  our  general  sessions  include  reports, 
school  program  were  represented.  panel  discussions,  and  keynote 
Administratively    the    school    sent  speakers. 
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At  one  of  the  general  sessions 
Mr.  Finis  E.  Davis^  Superinten- 
dent of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  gave  a  dy- 
namic report  on  the  educational 
and  technical  research  programs 
being  carried  on  in  Louisville. 

A  new  process  for  reproducing 
limited  editions  of  hand-copied 
books    was    especially   interesting. 

Still  another  highlight  of  a 
general  session  was  a  panel  dis- 
cussion of  vocations  for  the  blind. 
Eleven  successful  men  and  women 
who  are  blind  gave  brief  accounts 
of  their  work.  Their  reports  were 
frank,  presenting  all  aspects  of 
the  various  problems  they  faced. 
A  medical  secretary,  a  lawyer, 
an  insurance  salesman,  a  dark- 
room technician,  a  business  man, 
a  masseur,  a  public  school  teacher, 
a  social  worker,  a  Y.M.C.A. 
worker,  a  music  therapist,  and  a 
piano  tuner  graphically  demon- 
strated the  limitless  possibilities 
for  vocational  placement.  To 
those  of  us  in  the  schools  their 
stories  were  not  only  an  inspira- 
tion, but  a  challenge  to  prepare 
our  pupils  adequately  to  go  out 
and   do   likewise. 

This  convention  was  not  all 
work.  One  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  a  sight-seeing  trip  to  Mt.  Hood. 
Unfortunately  it  was  the  one  day 
the  weather  frowned  on  our  enter- 
prise and  we  never  actually  saw 
the    mountain.     No    spirits    were 


dampened  by  the  rain,  however, 
and  in  one  bus  there  was  even  a 
little  snowball  tossing  at  Timber- 
line   Lodge. 

For  many  of  the  Perkins  stall' 
the  end  of  the  convention  meant 
the  beginning  of  vacations.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Michaud  were  planning 
a  camping  trip  further  north  and 
into  British  Columbia.  Washing- 
ton State  is  home  country  for 
Mr.  Smith,  and  he  was  enjoying 
happy  reunion  with  friends  and 
family.  Apparently  Mr.  Durfee 
enjoys  conventions  for  he  was 
heading  east  to  attend  a  piano 
tuners'  convention  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Others  of  the  staff  were 
planning  a  more  southerly  route 
home  to  enjoy  the  scenic  wonders 
of  California,  yVrizona   and   Utah. 

Two  more  years  will  elapse  be- 
fore the  next  A. A. LB.  Conven- 
tion, and  at  that  time  the  Tennes- 
see School  for  the  Blind  will  be 
the  host.  In  the  meantime  we  hope 
many  of  the  plans  made  in  Van- 
couver will  have  come  to  full  frui- 
tion.  .   .   . 

*       *       * 

(Mr.  Ackerman  is  a  busy  man  at 
Perkins.  He  is  master  of  Bridg- 
man  Cottage,  Coordinatorr  of  Up- 
per School  Social  Activities,  a 
Teacher  of  English,  a  member  of 
various  committees  and  advisor  to 
the  class  of  1960.   (Ed.) 
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BOOK  REVIEW  .  .  . 


Zke  Stars  Qrow  Pale 


The  Stars  Grow  Pale  by  Karl 
Bjariiliof,  published  by  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  New  York,  1958, 
Reviewed    by    E.    J.    Waterliouse. 

*      *      * 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  thought- 
provoking  story  of  a  boy  grow- 
ing up  in  a  small  town  in  Den- 
mark. It  tells  of  his  relationship 
to  his  family,  teachers  and 
friends.  The  author  describes  it 
as  "A  memoir  in  the  form  of  a 
novel,"  and  the  reader  cannot 
tell  for  sure  which  details  are 
factual  and  which  the  artist 
created.  This  is  really  not  im- 
portant for  each  page  has  the 
stamp  of  reality  upon  it.  We  can 
accept  this  boy's  account  of  his 
oncoming  blindness  because  he  is 
entirely  believable  in  all  his  acts, 
doings,  thoughts  and  dreams. 

Karl  Bjarnhof,  the  author,  is 
a  distinguished  Danish  writer 
who  was  born  about  the  turn  of 
the  century.  He  became  blind 
in  childhood  and  studied  music  at 
the  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  Copenhagen.  He  became  well 
known  throughout  his  own  coun- 
try and  elsewhere  as  a  cellist,  as 
well  as  a  writer  and  editor.  This 
latest  book  of  his  has  already 
been  published  in  eight  countries. 
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He  is  not,  of  course,  the  first 
writer  to  describe  the  ajjproach 
of  blindness,  but  none  other,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  had  the  skill 
to  show  blindness  and  its  victim 
in  fair  perspective.  Whether  writ- 
ing of  themselves  or  others,  au- 
thors usually  strive  to  emphasize 
the  blind  person's  "normality," 
and  this  almost  invariably  pro- 
duces a  distorted  picture.  Not  so 
in  this  book  where  every  charac- 
ter has  a  normal  share  of  abnor- 
mal traits  and  does  a  normal 
amount  of  worrying  about  what 
other  people  think  of  him. 

Few  have  described  better  the 
fear  of  ridicule  which  "being  dif- 
ferent" can  produce.  Of  blindness 
itself  the  boy  has  little  anxiety. 
His  parents,  however,  grieve 
about  it  and  this  makes  him  sad. 

In  the  world  of  childhood, 
where  this  book  guides  us  so 
unerringly,  deviations  from  the 
normally-accepted  patterns  of  be- 
havior are  of  many  kinds  and 
degrees.  The  foibles  of  his 
parents  cause  more  anguish  to 
the  boy  than  his  "foggy  vision" 
and  frequently  bumped  forehead. 
To  be  taunted  by  his  fellows, 
however,  because  he  cannot  see 
arithmetic  problems  on  the  black- 


board  does  produce  great  an- 
guish ;  more  anguish^  indeed^  than 
the  caning  which  resulted  from 
this  situation.  Indeed,  the  caning 
was^  in  a  measure,  a  comfort  for 
it  identified  him  more  clearly 
with  his  classmates.  To  be  identi- 
fied with  them  was  his  fondest 
wish. 

Adults,  once  they  understand 
its  implications,  usually  respond 
sympathetically  to  a  child's  handi- 
cap; indeed,  they  frequently 
carry  tolerance  too  far.  One 
teacher  in  this  book  is  willing 
for  the  boy  to  do  nothing  in 
class,  or  sleep  if  he  prefers.  His 
pastor  refrains  from  questioning 
him  in  public  at  his  Confirmation. 
This  treatment  has  little  effect 
on  him ;  he  recognizes  that  it  has 
both  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. 

The  taunts  of  his  classmates 
have  a  different  effect.  Children 
deal  out  scorn  without  discrimina- 
tion. The  stupid,  the  handicap- 
ped, the  ugly  are  abused  in  equal 
measure ;  so  are  the  bright,  the 
strong,  or  the  beautiful,  but  these 


latter  sometimes  draw  praise  as 
well.  Childhood  miseries  are  not 
for  the  unfortunate  alone,  but 
when  there  is  truth  in  the  taunt, 
the  sting  goes  deeper. 

There  have  been  a  number  of 
fine  stories  printed  in  recent 
years  by  parents  of  blind  chil- 
dren. They  have  helped  us  to 
recognize  their  feelings  toward 
their  children  and  particularly 
toward  their  children's  handicaps. 
This  has  been  of  great  impor- 
tance to  educators  of  blind  youth. 
These  stories,  however,  have  been 
less  successful  in  showing  how 
the  children  feel  themselves.  The 
Stars  Groiv  Pale  provides  an  ad 
mirable  supplement.  It  is  written 
by  a  man  who  looks  on  his  child- 
hood without  pity;  without  even 
those  common  brands  of  pity 
which  clothe  themselves  in  senti- 
ment and  admiration. 

The  story  ends  as  the  boy 
leaves  home  to  enter  the  Royal 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Copen- 
hagen. It  is  hoped  that  the  author 
is  not  content  to  leave  it  there. 
His  readers,  I  am  sure,  will 
clamor  for  more. 


At  their  June  meeting,  the  Trustees  established  the 
Samuel  P.  Hayes  Annual  Music  Award.  A  Prize  will 
be  given  each  June  to  the  outstanding  music  students 
in  memory  of  Dr.  Hayes,  who  was  n  skilled   miisicinn. 
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SCIENCE  FAIR  AT  PERKINS 

By  Richard  Hull^  Science  Instructor 

PERKINS,  LIKE  OTHER  SCHOOLS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY^  IS  GIVING 
much  attention  to  meeting  the  needs  of  its  students  in  the  area 
of  science  education.  Before  the  launching  of  the  first  man-made 
satellite,  plans  were  under  way  to  broaden  and  improve  our  program. 

Our  science  laboratory  is  being  supplied  with  new  equipment 
which  will  make  instruction  more  accurate  and  efficient,  and  thus 
clear  the  way  for  new  and  more  advanced  material  in  our  standard 
courses. 

Last  September  new  general  science  courses  were  begun  in  our 
Junior  High  School  grades,  using  brailled  copies  of  the  latest  text- 
books. It  is  on  this  level  that  student  enthusiasm  has  been  most  ap- 
parent, and  activity  most  easily  motivated.  Each  of  our  four  divisions 
has  completed  several  interesting  projects,  and  certain  science-inclined 
students  have  been  working  on  special  projects  of  their  own. 

The  high  spot  of  last  year's  program  was  the  Junior  High 
Science  Conference,  held  on  our  campus  on  March  20.  Representatives 
from  twenty-one  science  classrooms  in  Watertown  and  five  neighbor- 
ing towns  attended.  They  brought  with  them  exhibits  showing  the 
work  being  done  in  their  science  courses.  These  were  set  up  along 
with  our  displays,  in  Dwight  Hall  and  the  museum. 

The  program  of  activities  began  in  the  late  afternoon,  ending 
in  the  middle  of  the  evening.  Dr.  Waterhouse  extended  a  warm  wel- 
come, after  which  small  groups  were  formed  for  movies,  discussions 
on  current  science  problems,  and  a  demonstration  of  some  of  the 
adaptations  necessary  to  the  study  of  science  without  sight.  During 
the  supper  hour,  there  was  opportunity  to  tour  exhibits  and  to  make 
new  acquaintances  with  those  who  have  science  interests.  Mr.  William 
T.  Heisler,  head  of  our  teacher-training  department,  who  is  equally  at 
home  in  the  field  of  herpetology,  gave  a  talk  to  the  assembly  on 
"snakes"  and  illustrated  it  with  a  live  boa-constrictor,  and  several 
preserved  specimens  from  our  museum.  Also  on  the  program  were 
two  high  school  students  from  Newton,  who  volunteered  to  discuss 
their  problems  in  the  construction  of  rockets  and  wind  tunnels. 
Finally,  the  exhibitors  welcomed  parents  and  friends  to  see  their 
work.  Perkins  exhibits  received  their  share  of  attention,  and  seemed 
to  make  a  good  showing  beside  those  of  our  seeing  visitors. 
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\\..  11-11,    .-10  organised  the  Fair,  is  at  the  end  of  the  second  row, 
surrounded  by  science  students   from   neighboring   communities. 

With  a  view  to  making  this  type  of  activity  a  permanent  part 
of  our  program^  we  are  now  developing  plans  to  hold  an  inter-school 
science  fair.  Invitations  will  go  out  from  Perkins^  to  those  Junior 
High  Schools  who  had  shown  interest  in  our  Science  Conference^  to 
encourage  their  students  to  submit  projects  of  their  own  design  and 
construction  in  the  competition.  Interest  in  this  fair  may  help  us  in 
deciding  whether  it  will  become  a  yearly  event.  We  hope  our  efforts 
may  furnish  adequate  encouragement  and  reward  to  both  our  students 
and   those   of   our   community. 


SUMMER  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  STAFF 


In  July  Mrs.  Gertrude  Sten- 
quist,  a  teacher  in  our  Deaf-Blind 
Department^  was  one  of  the  re- 
source personnel  at  the  Workshop 
on  the  Education  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Pre-School  Deaf- 
Blind  Child  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  IVIrs.  Stenquist  demonstrat- 
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ed  with  some  deaf-blind  children, 
including  Carmela  Otero  who  was 
once  in   our    Department. 

In  August  Mr,  Benjamin  F. 
Smith,  Principal,  was  one  of  the 
lecturers  at  a  Regional  Workshop 
for  Housemothers  at  the  North 
Carolina  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  in   Raleigh,   North 


Carolina^  under  the  sponsorship  of  In  Jiil}^,  INIr.   Daniel  J.   Burns, 

the   AAIB.  who    heads    the    department    for 

Mr.  William  T.  Heisler,  for  the  deaf-blind    children    attended    the 

second  summer  in  succession,  was  International     Congress     on     the 

in  charge  of  a  Workshop  for  teach-  Modern     Educational     Treatment 

ers    of    the    visually    handicapped  ^f  Deafness  at  the  University  of 

given  at  the  Wisconsin  School  for  Manchester,  England,  and  contri- 

the  Visually  Handicapped  by  Wis-  buted  a  paper  on  the  education  of 

cousin   State   University.  the   deaf-blind. 
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The  Oslo  Report 


^ 

^  tion    from   thirty-four    different   countries    concerning   their    pro- 

<•  grams   for  educating  blind  children.     These   countries   range   all 

^  the   way   from   Iceland    (which   reports    four   blind   children)    to 


I- 

f- 

I- 

^  Copies    of    the    official    report    of    the    Proceedings    of    the 

(»  , 

ir   International    Conference    of    Educators    of    Blind    Youth    at   the    j 

ir   Huseby  School  for  the  Blind,  Oslo,  Norway,  August   1957,  may 
{»  '  ' 

I-  now  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  following:  Mr.  Eric  T.  Boul-   1 

ir 

(•  ter,   Secretary-General,   World   Council   for   the   Welfare    of   the 

!• 

^  Blind,  22  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York   11,  New  York; 

J-  '  ^ 

ir  or   Edward  J.   Waterhouse,   Secretary,   ICEBY,   Perkins   School 

Ir 

ir  for  the   Blind,   Watertown   72,   Mass.     The   price   of   the    report 

ir   is    two    dollars,    postpaid. 


ir  The    report    contains    the    complete    text    of    the    fourteen    ^ 

ir  official    papers    presented    to    the    Delegates    together    with    the   ^ 
^   Resolutions  which  resulted  from  them.    It  also  contains  informa-   ^ 


^   India   (with  estimates  of  blind  youth  approximating  seven  hun 
^   dred  thousand).     The   USSR   reports   its   program   in   detail.  i^ 


f*  This    book    is    a    valuable    document    for    all    educators    of    4 

f"  blind  youth.                                                                                                         2 

^  j 

^  j 
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Margaret   Miller  Perkins   '15 


MEET  A  PERKINS  GRADUATE  .  .   . 
MARGARET  MILLER 

By  Nelson  Coon 

VERY  NOTICEABLE  TO  "OUTSIDERS"  and  certainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  great  achievements  tliere  have  been  in  the 
education  of  the  blind^  is  the  great  sense  of  dedication  of  the  teachers 
and  other  workers  in  this  field.  Sometimes  these  devoted  workers  are 
sighted  people  and  at  other  times  they  are  those^  who,  handicapped 
themselves,  can  bring  not  only  devotion  but  sympathetic  understand- 
ing. This  was  notable  in  the  case  of  Francis  lerardi  whose  story 
appeared  in  our  last  issue.  This  month  our  story  is  of  one  who,  also 
a  gradu?i>e  of  Perkins,  has  made  her  contribution  to  life  right  within 
our  own  walls. 

The  storjT^  of  the  background  and  life  of  Margaret  Miller, 
presently  Librarian  of  the  braille  library  housed  in  the  Lower  School, 
is  indeed  an  interesting  one.  She  represents,  as  she  herself  says,  a 
true  sample  of  YANKEE-from-way-back.  She  was  born  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  as  the  fifth  in  a  family  of  eight  (of  whom  three 
were  albino  children  with  impaired  vision).  Her  father  was  the 
owner  of  a  saw-mill  in  the  rugged  hill  country  back  from  Springfield, 
Mass.,  while  her  mother,  educated  in  a  "female  academy"  in  Michigan, 
was  a  school  teacher.  Hereditary  backgrounds  included  Dutch,  Ger- 
man, Scotch,  Irish,  English  and  Indian,  along  with  independence  of 
action  and  the  rugged  determination  which  so  characterized  those  who 
lived  in  the  unrewarding  hill  country  of  New  England.  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  these  sisters  should  be  determined  in  their  desire  for 
education  or  that  they  are  today  grateful  to  Perkins  for  the  chance 
that  was  given  them. 

With  the  two  older  sisters  already  at  Perkins,  Margaret  entered 
in  September  of  1900,  where,  under  the  stern  rules  of  Director 
Anagnos  but  with  loving  care  from  Mrs.  Hill  and  Miss  Loring 
she  began  her  education.  After  a  period  in  the  primary  cottage 
Glover,  which  she  remembers  as  her  happiest  days  at  school 
she  left  Jamaica  Plain  to  live  in  Fisher  cottage  in  South  Boston. 
Here  things  were  undergoing  change  under  the  administration  of 
Dr.  Allen  and  here  under  his  observing  mind,  she  received  encourage- 
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ment  in  the  consideration  of  teaching  as  a  career.  In  fact  he  hired 
her  as  a  substitute  teacher  immediately  on  her  graduation  in  1915 
from  high  school.  Two  years  of  untutored  teaching  brought  a  deter- 
mination for  more  education  and  in  1920  she  was  given  her  certificate 
as  a  trained  teacher  by  the   Normal  School  in   North  Adams. 

Several  posts  were  offered  her  but  she  chose  to  come  back  to 
Perkins  'is  a  full-time  teacher  in  the  Fourth  grade.  Changing,  as 
need  indicated,  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Fifth  grade,  Miss  Miller 
taught  from  1920  to  1936,  when,  in  addition  to  teaching  duties,  she 
was  asked  by  the  then  Director,  Dr.  Farrell,  to  fill-in  as  Librarian 
in  the  Lower  School  at  the  post  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Miss 
Stewart. 

This  temporary  position  was  made  permanent  and  now  after 
22  years,  Miss  Miller,  using  her  background  as  teacher  as  an  in- 
valuable help  in  the  selection  and  distribution  of  books,  is  able  to 
point  with  pride  to  a  library  of  over  1400  braille  titles.  Many  books 
she  has  brailled  herself  or  persuaded  others  to  do  for  her.  Through 
it  all  she  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  true  objective  of  a  children's 
library  —  Encouraging  the  young  to  read  and  through  reading 
acquiring  a  knowledge  and  love  of  books  for  a  lifetime. 

The  kind  of  day  and  night  application  to  the  needs  of  her 
work  would,  in  the  case  of  many,  breed  introspection  and  disinterest 
in  the  world,  but  not  in  the  case  of  Margaret  Miller.  For  a  quarter 
century  she  has  been  the  true  friend  of  a  succession  of  foreign 
students  who  have  come  to  Perkins,  helping  them  with  encourage- 
ment, correspondence,  and  often  material  support.  She  has  widened 
her  horizon  through  extension  courses  and  a  trip  to  Europe  and  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  mainspring  of  a  DECISIONS  discussion 
group  at  Perkins.  Always  thinking  of  the  needs  of  others  before 
her  own,  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  has  been  active  in  church  and 
community  affairs  or  that  she  should  have  spent  countless  hours 
reading  to  others  less  fortunate  than  herself. 

Perkins  is,  therefore,  pleased  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the 
LANTERN  this  sketch  of  a  former  pupil  who  has,  like  so  many 
others,  ''made  good"  and  who,  in  addition,  because  of  a  remarkable 
combination  of  Yankee  determination  and  Christian  purpose,  has 
meant  much  to  Perkins  in  building  the  lives  of  our  children  as  well 
as  a  chil  Iren's  braille  library  perhaps  second  to  none  in  this  country. 
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SmluatloH  of  T)eaf-Wmd  Pupils 

No  PHASE  OF  WORK  with  deaf-blind  children  is  more  im- 
portant than  evaluation  for  determination  of  educability,  and 
perhaps  none  is  more  difficult.  The  handicap  resulting  from  combined 
deafness  and  blindness  is  essentially  one  of  communication.  Com- 
munication^ which  is  normally  a  two-way  process^  in  a  deaf-blind 
child  is  blocked  both  ways.  With  visible  and  audible  stimuli  absent, 
the  child  has  difficulty  in  interpreting  those  which  reach  him  through 
his  remaining  senses.  With  little  to  give  back,  and  deprived  of  the 
principal  means  of  perception  and  expression,  he  offers  little  evidence 
of  himself  to  the  diagnostician. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  deaf-blind  children  are  initially 
diagnosed  as  mentally  defective.  Some  of  our  most  promising  students 
have  this  diagnosis  in  their  early  records.  Because  family  doctors, 
and  even  specialists  in  pediatrics  and  neurology,  see  few  of  these 
children  in  a  lifetime,  they  have  practically  no  experience  to  aid 
them.  The  professional  literature  is  of  no  help. 

Unfortunately,  a  considerable  percentage  of  deaf-blind  children 
should  be  diagnosed  as  mentally  defective.  Many  of  these  have  been 
admitted  to  special  departments  for  their  education  and  sometimes 
have  reivained  there  for  years  before  the  teachers  have  convinced 
themselves  that  their  charges  are  incapable  of  learning.  Financially 
this  is  very  wasteful,  but  even  more  serious  is  the  waste  of  time  by 
trained  teachers  who  are  too  few  to  handle  even  those  deaf-blind 
children  who   can  profit  by  their    services. 

For  five  years  the  Deaf-Blind  Department  at  Perkins  has  worked 
toward  the  development  of  reliable  testing  techniques.  Up  until  last 
spring  we  had  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Dr.  Helmer  R.  Myklebust, 
who  has  written  a  pamphlet  describing  his  approach  to  the  problem.* 

This  program  is  now  being  conducted  by  four  of  the  Perkins  «taff. 
These  include  Mrs.  Gertrude  Stenquist,  who  has  twelve  years  teaching 
experience  with  the  deaf-blind  and  has  been  for  the  last  several 
ye^rrs  experimenting  with  the  use  of  a  variety  of  psychological  tests. 
This   has   been   done   with   the   cooperation   of    Carl   J.    Davis,    Head 
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of  our  Department  of  Psychology  and  Guidance,  who  is  also  concerned 
about  the  emotional  problems  of  deaf-blind  children,  particularly 
with  relationships  that  have  been  established  between  them  and 
their  parents.  An  important  member  of  this  testing  group  is  Mr.  Frank 
Mullin  who  studied  with  Dr.  Myklebust  the  problems  of  brain- 
damaged children,  including  those  with  aphasia.  Finally,  there  is 
Mr.  Daniel  J.  Burns,  Head  of  the  Department  for  Deaf-Blind 
Children,  who  has  a  rich  background  of  training  and  experience 
with  the  deaf  which  for  the  last  several  years  be  has  brought  to  bear 
on  this  diagnostic  problem  with  the  deaf-blind.  Altogether,  in  this 
group  of  four  there  is  probably  more  experience  with  deaf-blind 
children  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else. 

The  twenty-five  children  currently  in  our  Deaf-Blind  Depart- 
ment is  probably  the  largest  number  ever  brought  together  in  one 
place  for  schooling.  These,  plus  other  children  who  have  been  examined 
by  our  staff,  while  insufficient  to  serve  as  a  normative  group,  do 
provide  a  frame  of  reference  for  evaluative  purposes.  Certainly  at 
Perkins  no  one  test  has  proved  to  be  satisfactory  with  all  kinds 
of  deaf-blind  children.  Yet  the  battery  of  techniques  now  being 
used  does  seem  to  produce  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  a  child's  ability. 
Time  can  only  tell  whether  these  pictures  are  as  accurate  as  they 
appear  to  be.  There  is  a  long  period  of  intensive  work  ahead  of 
us  and  many  more  tests  will  be  introduced  and,  no  doubt,  some 
of  them  will  be   substituted  for  those  currently  in  use. 

During  November  1958  this  team  carried  out  its  first  screening 
program  off  the  Perkins  campus.  As  guests  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  at  their  well-equipped  rehabilitation  Center  in  Jamaica, 
Long  Island,  the  screening  team  examined  eight  boys  and  girls. 

They  were  able  to  produce  specific  recommendations  for  each  one 
of  them,  recommendations  which  in  some  instances,  unfortunately, 
cannot  be  carried  out  for  lack  of  available   facilities. 

Although  research  workers  always  want  to  continue  their  work 
until  they  are  wholly  satisfied  of  the  validity  of  their  findings,  the 
pressure  on  us  at  Perkins  to  produce  some  kind  of  instructions  which 
can  be  used  for  deaf-blind  children  elsewhere  is  very  great.  In  view 
of  this,  it  is  hoped  that  before  the  end  of  the  current  school  year, 
something  along  these  lines    can  be  made   available   to  psychologists, 
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preferably  those  with  wide  experience  among  deaf  children.  It  will 
be  only  a  guide  towards  a  solution  of  a  baffling  problem^  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  prove  to  be  of  some  value.  This  evaluation  program 
was  started  for  our  own  benefit  to  help  us  to  determine  which  pupils 
we  should  admit  to  our  school  and  to  measure  their  progress  while 
with  us.  It  seems  important  to  us  to  share  our  findings,  however 
tentative  they  may  be^  with  others  resjjonsible  for  the  education  of 
deaf-blind. 

E.  J.  W. 

*THE  DEAF  BLIND  CHILD  by  Dr.  Helmer  R.  Myklebust,  Northwestern 
University,  Perkins  Publication  No.  19,  Price  50  cents. 

National  Committee  for  Deaf-Blind  Children 

On  October  3  and  4  the  Executive  Board  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Deaf-Blind  Children  met  in  the  Keller-Macy  Cottage  on  our 
campus  in  Watertown.  This  Committee  is  an  offshoot  of  a  conference 
on  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind,  which  was  held  in  Watertown  in 
May  1953.  It  meets  about  once  a  year  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
educating  the  deaf-blind.  All  the  seven  Schools  having  departments 
for  the  deaf-blind  were  represented  except  the  California  School  for 
the  Blind.  There  were  also  representatives  of  the  Conference  of 
Executives  of  the  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  were  two  which  are  of  special  interest 
to  Perkins-  The  first  of  these  dealt  with  the  problem  of  recruitment 
of  teacher  personnel.  Our  own  teacher-training  program  is  now  in 
its  third  year  arid  the  number  of  candidates  who  started  on  their 
course  in  September  is  far  smaller  than  in  the  two  previous  years. 
One  of  the  possible  solutions  to  this  problem  was  embodied  in  a 
resolution  urging  Perkins  to  produce,  as  soon  as  convenient,  a  sound 
and  color  film  showing  the  work  of  educating  deaf-blind  children 
which  could  be  used  in  colleges  to  recruit  suitable  candidates  for 
this  field.  This  is  a  matter  which  the  Perkins  Trustees  have  had 
under  consideration  for  some  time.  Our  most  recent  film,  THE 
PERKINS   STORY,  omitted  a  description   of  the   deaf-blind   depart- 
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meiit.  We  felt  that  this  was  such  a  specialized  topic  that  its  inclusion 
in  our  general  story  would  tend  to  confuse  people.  The  time  has 
probably  come  when  a  second  film  dealing  with  this  work  is  desirable. 

The  second  request  of  Perkins  came  up  in  the  discussion  of  what 
happens  to  deaf-blind  pupils  after  they  have  finished  their  schooling. 
A  study  of  the  adult  lives  of  our  own  deaf-blind  children  has  been 
discussed  in  our  Department  for  some  time  and  we  will  proceed  with 
it.  As  a  result  of  this  resolution,  we  will  hope  to  obtain  similar  informa- 
tion from  other  Departments  so  that  an  overall  picture  on  a  more- 
nearly  national  scale  may  perhaps  be  obtained. 

Since  the  last  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  deaf-blind  in 
Watertown^  five  years  ago,,  the  number  of  deaf-blind  children  being 
educated  throughout  the  country  has  increased  about  fifty  percent. 
Each  year  there  is  a  small  growth,  both  in  the  number  of  pupils 
and  in  number  of  available  trained  teachers.  There  is  still  much  need 
for  expansion,  and  the  chief,  but  by  no  means  the  only,  obstacle 
to  rapid  growth  is  the  limited  number  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  qualified  to  engage  in  this  highly-specialized  work. 

E.  J.  W. 

National  Committee  for  Deaf  Blind  Children  at  Perkins, 
November  1958.  Present  were  reprsentatives  of  six  of  the 
seven  special  departments  for  the  deaf-blind,  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Bhnd,  the  Conference  of 
Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  and  the 
American  Foundation   for  the   Blind.. 
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Editorial 

T 
I. 

Are  Your  Gifts  Alive^  Santa? 

Once  more  we  find  ourselves  devoting  a  large  portion  of  the  Lantern 
to  the  deaf-blind.  We  hope  you  will  read  those  sections  with 
special  care.  Such  emphasis  results  from  the  growth  of  this  very  im- 
portant part  of  our  program.  When  we  compare  present  conditions 
with  those  of  say  five  years  ago  we  realize  that  on  this  Thanksgiving 
Day  of  1958,  which  lies  just  ahead  as  this  Editorial  is  w^ritten,  more 
deaf-blind  children  than  ever  before  have  cause  for  gratitude. 

This  progress  involves  an  ever-widening  circle  of  people,  both 
on  our  campus  and  throughout  the  United  States.  We  are  grateful 
to  every  one  of  them.  In  1953  we  had  five  deaf-blind  children  here 
from  three  States.  Today  we  have  twenty-five  from  sixteen  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1953  we  had  three  teachers  and 
three  attendants.  Today  we  have  a  facult}'  of  fourteen  and  thirteen 
attendants.  We  also  have  two  cadet  teachers  who  are  completing 
their  special  trainings  and  three  teacher  trainees. 

To  make  this  program  possible  we  need  and  receive  the  support 
of  individuals  and  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  all  over  the 
country.  In  one  instance  a  child's  tuition  is  being  underwritten  by  a 
generous  "good  neighbor"  in  his  home  community.  Some  Lions  Clubs 
have  given  important  help,  Boston  University's  School  of  Education 
cooperates  grandly  with  our  teacher-training  class.  Patient  under- 
standing of  our  problems  has  been  given  freely.  Our  annual  appeal  for 
THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT,  which  has  never 
[)een  so  urgent,  continues  to  receive  generous  support. 

All  this    gives   special  meaning  to    the    Thanksgiving   Season. 

And  as  Christmas  approaches,  like  children  everywhere,  we  ho])^" 
Santa  will  remember  us  in  a  specia]  way.  Not  with  toys,  but  with 
something  much  more  important.  We  want  our  gifts  alive;  young 
men  and  women  to  enroll  in  our  program  for  training  teachers  of 
blind  children  and  especially  deaf-blind  ones.  Such  people  need  to 
have  a  sound  education  and  some  special  gifts,  mainly  those  of 
understanding,  perceptivity   and  patience. 
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One  thing  lias  not  changed  since  19r)g.s|  There  is  still  a  lonji,- 
waiting  list  of  deaf-blind  children  seeking-i  admission  to  Perkins 
and  other  special  schools.  The  shortage  of  teacljers  is  the  chief  obstacle 
to  their  admission.  So  if  you  are  a  suitable  candidate,  or  if  you  know 
of  one^  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  But  whether  or  not, 
all  of  us  at  Perkins  wish  you 


Edwauu  J.  Waterhouse^    Director 


The     "Fu'st     Lady 
of    Vietnam"    with 
Marie  Theresa 
Phi-Thi     Lang-Tai 
(Teacher  -  Trainee 
1956-1957)    at  the 
new  elementary 
School  for  the 
BHnd  she  operates 
in  Saigon. 
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International  Congress  On  The  Modern  Educational 
Treatment  Of  Deafness 

Daniel  J.  Burns^  Head 
Department  of  Deaf-Blind  Children 


The  University  of  Manchester^, 
Manchester,  England,  was  the 
meeting  place  for  over  1040  in- 
dividuals who  attended  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  the  Modern 
Educational  Treatment  of  Deaf- 
ness. From  July  15  through  23, 
1958,  doctors,  audiologists,  social 
workers,  administrators,  arid 
teachers  from  41  different  coun- 
tries gathered  to  view  demonstra- 
tions, attend  lectures  and  discuss 
the  many  intricate  problems  in- 
volved in  the  diagnosis,  evalua- 
tion, education  and  guidance  of 
deaf  children  throughout  the 
world. 

Space  would  not  permit  the  long 
list  of  names  of  our  many  Ameri- 
can friends  who  were  present,  but 
some  we  feel  should  be  mentioned. 
Mr.  Marshall  Hester.  Superinten- 
dent of  the  New  Mexico  School, 
and  Mr.  William  McClure,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Indiana  School, 
were  the  official  delegates  of  tbe 
Conference  of  Executives  of 
American  Schools  for  the  Deaf, 
while  Dr.  Edward  Abernathy. 
Superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
School,  Miss  Alyce  Thomas  and 
Mr.  W.  T.  GrifFing  were  the 
representatives  of  the   Convention 


of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf.  I  was  privileged  to  repre- 
sent  Perkins. 

There  were  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions,  with  the  first  five 
and  one  half  days  devoted  to  gen- 
eral meetings  and  the  remaining 
one  half  day  allocated  to  sectional 
meetings  dealing  with:  "The 
Teaching  of  Speech  and  Lan- 
guage," "Assessment  of  Residual 
Hearing,"  "Guidance  and  Place- 
ment in  Schools,"  "Mental 
Growth  and  Mental  Health," 
"Acoustics  and  the  Use  of  Hear- 
ing Aids,"  "Differential  Diag- 
nosis of  Hearing  Disorders"  and 
"Deaf  Children  with  Additional 
Handicaps." 

The  latter  session  was  attended 
by  over  400  delegates  and  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  present  a  paper 
dealing  with  "The  Educational 
Treatment  of  the  Deaf-Blind." 
This  was  introduced  with  a  short 
history  sketch  of  the  deaf-blind  in 
America  from  Laura  Bridgman  to 
the  present  day.  Facilities  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf-blind  in  this 
country  were  listed  and  a  short 
description  of  each  school  and  de- 
partment was  given.  Services  offer- 
ed   by    the    American    Foundation 
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for  the  Blind  were  outlined^  as 
well  as  the  census  for  deaf-blind 
children  of  school  age.  Mention 
was  made  of  the  Perkins  Screen- 
ing and  Evaluation  Program  and 
a  description  of  the  tools  we  em- 
ploy was  presented.  A  short  sketch 
of  our  research  program  and  its 
plans  for  the  future  aroused  in- 
terest in  many  of  the  delegates. 
Our  program  for  training  teachers 
of  the  deaf-blind  was  reported 
u23on  at  some  length  and  included 
such  facets  as  scholarship  re- 
quirements^ courses  offered  for 
preparation^  recruitment,  certifica- 
tion, total  number  of  teachers 
graduated  to  date  and  probable 
success  of  the  program  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

A  livel}^  discussion  followed  this 
meetino-  and  it  was  stimulatina;  to 
hear  the  many  who  were  willing  to 
contribute  with  their  philosophies 
and  to  relate  their  past  experi- 
ences. 

.^'everal  outstanding  features 
"high-lighted"  the  general  assem- 
blies and  made  for  variety  and  in- 
terest. All  seemed  in  agreement 
that  tlie  demonstration  by  the 
children  of  Saint  Michielsgestel. 
of  the  Netherlands  was  unique. 
These  vivacious  youngsters  and 
tlieir  talented  teachers  truly  "stole 
the  show"  with  their  performances 
on    miniature   organs,   their    play- 
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songs  and  their  dances  and  ballets. 
Due  to  the  large  number  of  j)er- 
sons  attending  the  Congress  and 
the  extreme  j^outh  of  the  children 
involved,  closed-circuit  television 
was  employed  for  viewing  in  Whit- 
worth  Hall  and  adjoining  rooms 
for  a  demonstration  of  ascertain- 
ment of  deafness  in  infants  and 
for  parental  guidance.  New  to  the 
eyes  of  many  Americans  was  the 
use  of  hearing  aids  with  induc- 
tance loops,  presented  during  a 
demonstration  by  a  group  of  deaf 
children  from  Great  Britain.  Mrs. 
Spencer  Trac}^,  unable  to  attend 
personally,  presented  her  speech, 
"The  John  Tracy  Clinic",  by 
means  of  a  tape  recording. 

Numerous  were  the  social  func- 
tions provided  for  the  members 
and  among  the  most  memorable 
were  the  Lord  Mayor's  Recej)- 
tion  at  the  Town  Hall,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Reception  at  Whit- 
worth  Hall  and  a  luncheon  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel  to  honor  Dr.  E.  S. 
Greenaway  of  Great  Britain,  who 
was  voted  "The  Outstanding  Edu- 
cator of  the  Year"  by  an  Ameri- 
can fraternity. 

A  o-enerous  vote  of  thanks  can 
well  be  extended  to  Dr.  Ewing, 
Dr.  Hudgins  and  their  associates 
for  a  well  planned  and  a  profes- 
sionally executed  congress.  If  an 
international    exchange    of    ideas. 


opportunity        for        professional  be     said    that     the     International 

growth^      and      determination      to  Congress   on   the   Modern   Educa- 

serve    the    deaf    children    of    the  tional     Treatment     of     Deafness 

world  are  a  criterion,  it  can  then  was  a  success. 

WILLIAM  HICKLING  PRESCOTT  —  1796^1859 
A  Founding  Trustee 


At  a  recent  exiiibition  of  books 
relating  to  colonial  Mexico,  shown 
at  the  Universit}^  of  Michigan, 
were  copies  of  the  HISTORY  OF 
MEXICO  by  William  Hickling 
Prescott,  together  with  the  nota- 
tion that  "Here  is  probably  the 
best  history  of  the  Mexican  con- 
quest and  certainly  the  most 
familiar  one  in  the  English-speak- 
ina:  world.  It  also  ranks  at  the 
top  of  historical  literature."  What 
more  could  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  works  of  an  author  who  died 
just   100  years   ago   this   January. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  these 
remarks  to  further  assess  the  im- 
portance of  the  writings  of  Pres- 
cott, but  rather  to  relate  this  out- 
standing man  to  Perkins.  For  tlie 
truth  is  that  the  visually  handi- 
capped Prescott,  who  wrote  a 
widely  quoted  article  for  the 
NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 
when  the  trustees  were  trying  to 
get  support  for  the  proposed 
school  for  blind  children,  not  only 
well  pictured  the  needs  and  the 
philosophies  behind  this  need,  but 
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gave  generously  of  his  own  time, 
influence  and  understanding  to  get 
Perkins  on  its   feet. 

The  NORTH  AMERICAN  ar- 
ticle   mentioned    was    indeed    one 
of  the  first  of  his  published  writ- 
ings, having  been  written  in  July 
of  1830.  In  this  rather  long  essay 
he  not  only  pleads  for  aid  for  the 
soon-to-be  school,  but  for  a  better 
attitude  toward  the  capabilities  of 
the    handicapped    about    which    lie 
was    so    well    qualified    to    speak. 
As  when  for  instance  he   says  — 
"The  infirmity  (of  blindness)  .  .  . 
would   seem   favorable    to   contem- 
]"lative  habits   and  to  the  pursuits 
of  abstract  science  and  pure  specu- 
lation."      It      is      quite      obvious 
throughout  the  article  that  he  had 
had  read  to  him  everything  of  that 
time    which  had    been    printed    on 
the    subject    of    blindness    and    in 
whatever      language.       He      cites 
facts   and   makes   observations   not 
out  of  place  today,  and  with  this 
article    surely    set    the    tone    and 
objectives    which    our    school   has 
always    followed.    Without   doubt. 


the  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the 
school  by  the  eminent  and  edu- 
cated Prescott,  who  spoke  from 
personal  knowledge  of  what  the 
blind  might  do^  added  tremendous 
weight  to  the  appeal  for  support 
which  was  due  to  follow  shortly 
as  the  opening  day  drew  near  in 
1831. 

As  a  founding  trustee^  Prescott 
was  most  faithful,  not  only  at  at- 
tending meetings,  but  in  giving  of 
his  time  and  interest,  in  helping 
with    financial    problems,    and    in 


corresponding  with  Dr.  Howe. 
Many  examples  of  notes  to  and 
from  Prescott  are  in  the  files  of 
our  first  years. 

Perkins  is,  in  short,  very  happy 
to  join  with  the  many  who  are 
about  to  do  honor  to  Prescott,  and 
with  this  note  to  call  attention  to 
a  little  known  facet  of  his  career 
so  important  to  our  school,  in 
which  he  became  for  this  country 
a  fine  example  of  the  oft-quoted 
phrase  that  "Obstacles  are  things 
to   be   overcome." 

N.  C. 
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Prescott  shown  in  a  contemporary  engraving  us- 
ing his  Noctograph  or  writing  guide,  which  is  pre- 
served   in    the    collections    of   Ihe    Massachusetts 
Historical  Societv. 
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"THE  WINTHROP  WOMAN" 


Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Lan- 
tern no  doubt  have  been  enthral- 
led by  the  excellent  piece  of 
historical  fiction,  THE  WIN- 
THROP WOMAN,  which  has 
been  among  the  best-selling  books 
for  about  a  year. 

Recently  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  brailled  this  book  in  a 
paper-covered  edition  of  ten  vol- 
umes and  it  is  currently  being  dis- 
tributed by  Perkins  and  other  Re- 
gional Libraries. 

This  book  has  a  special  interest 
to  us  at  Perkins  because  the  char- 
acters are  all  real  persons,  many 
of  whom  lived  in  Watertown 
where  a  third  of  the  story  action 
takes  place.  Elizabeth  Feake,  the 
principal  character,  lived  up  on 
Main  Street  in  our  town,  and  some 
dramatic  episodes  happened  in  a 
spot  a  few  blocks  away  from  our 
Fchool   location. 


Here  on-  the  shores 
of  the  Perkins  pond 
was  the  camping 
ground  where  Oldham, 
the  Indian  trader, 
met  with  the  natives, 
as  detailed  in 
The  Winthrop  Wom,an 


But,  even  of  more  interest  to 
Perkins  is  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
characters,  John  Oldham,  the  In- 
dian trader,  is  known  to  have  actu- 
ally lived  on  and  owned  the  land 
which  is  now  the  Perkins  campus. 
He  probably  selected  this  spot  for 
his  home  because,  if  we  can  believe 
the  evidence  of  archaeological 
findings  made  within  recent  years 
on  the  shores  of  the  Perkins 
Pond,  this  land  was  the  camping 
ground  of  the  Pequosette  Indians. 
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:  FORTHCOMING  EVENTS  1959 

xMarch  13-20    Baby  School  for  parents  of  pre-school  children 

Apply  to  Miss  Eleanor  Kelly  for  information 

March  15  Annual  Open  House 

Admission  by  ticket,  free  on  request. 

April  9-11        Conference  on  Guidance  Programs  with  Blind  Children 
(see  details  below) 

June  5  Graduation  Day 

A  Conference  on  Guidance  Progranns  with  Blind  Children 

Perkins  School  for  The  Blind,  with  the  co-sponsorship  of  the 
AAIB,  will  present  on  April  9,  10  and  11,  1959,  a  Conference  on 
Guidance  Programs  with  Blind  Pupils.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
program  to  present  a  combination  of  outstanding  individuals  in  the 
general  field  of  guidance  and  personnel  from  educational  programs 
for  blind  children.  The  topics  to  be  considered  are  as   follows : 

I.      The  Purpose  and  Scope  of  a   Guidance  Program 
II.      The   Importance   of   the   Self-Concept   in   the    Development   of 
the  Blind  Child 
III.      Diagnostic    Techniques    to    be    Applied    with    Blind     Children 
IV.      Application  of  Principles   in  a  School  for   the  Blind 

V.      The  Role  of  the  School  in  the  Child-Home  Relationship 
VI.      Croup   Procedures  with  Staif  and   with   Parents 
VII.      The  Public  School   Counselor  Works  with   a    Blind  Pupil 
VIII.      How  Guidance  Procedures  may  be  Established  in  a  Residential 
School  For  The  Blind.  (A  panel  discussion  by  three  principals 
of  the  schools  for  the  blind). 

Invitations  will  be  mailed  to  all  known  educational  programs 
for  blind  pupils,  residential  and  day-school.  Interested  individuals 
not  included  on  the  general  mailing  may  write  to:  Carl  J.  Davis, 
Head  of  Department  of  Psychology  and  Guidance,  Perkins  School 
for   the  Blind,  Watertown  72,   Massachusetts. 
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PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Recently,  as  part  of  his  work  small  children  up  through  high 
for  his  Master's  Degree  at  Boston  school.  There  is  a  brief  explana- 
University,  Mr.  Claude  E.  Ellis.  tory  text  to  accompany  each  pic- 
Head  of  our  Department  of  Physi-      ture.                                                 ■ 

cal   Education,   prepared   a   series  These   slides   may   be  borrowed 

of  over  one  hundred  colored  slides  by   schools  and  clubs   on  applica- 

illustrating    all    phases    of    physi-  tion     to     the     Librarian,     Perkins 

cal  education  at  Perkins,  from  the  School   for    the   Blind. 
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t   THE  PERKINS  STORY  in  two  versions  —  1 
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i  The  original  version  of  the  film  THE  PERKINS  STORY  ^ 

r  •) 

r  is    Pc'ing   viewed  by  clubs,   college    classes    and    Parents   Groups  -| 

^  throughout    the     United    States.    This    version    is     in    color    and  -) 

t*  *| 

^  runs  for  fortv-two  minutes.   It  may  be  borrowed   on  application  -> 

I*  1  •) 

I-  to  the   Director,    Perkins    School   for    the   Blind,  Watertown   72.  ^ 
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tr  plari'ied  for  television,  is  now  being  distributed  by  its  ]:)roduce",  j 


ir  A    twenty-six-minute     black-and-white     version,     especiallv  '^ 

I- 

^  Campbell  Films  of  Saxtons  River,  Vermont.  ^ 

t  •> 

^  If  you  would  like  to  have  it  telecast   in  your  neighborhood,  ^ 

^  why   not    ask    your    local    TV    Program    Manager    to    request    a  ^ 

ti         '  •        ^  -  •! 

r  copv  for  viewing   from   Mr.   Campbell  direct.  We   are   sure  that  ^ 

n  a) 

r  once  he  sees  the  film  he  will  find  a  place  for  it  on  his  schedule.  ^ 

t  1  1 

^  We  enclose  a  leaflet  prepared  by  Campbell  Films  with  this  ^ 

^  issue   of  the  Lantern.  Other  copies  are  available  if  you  wish  to  ^ 

Z  send    them    to    more    than    one    Station.  'i 

<•  Local  Readers:  j 

«-  The  Perkins  Story  will  be  telecast  on  j 

t  WBZ-TV  Channel  4  j 

t  H 

«-  Sunday,  December  28,  at  10  A.M.  1 

I j 
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Jeanne  Kenney  '50 


MEET  A  PERKINS  GRADUATE   . 


JEANNE  KENNEY  '50 


w 


HEN  A  SCHOOL  PAPER  FEATURES  a  graduate,  the  choice 
is  usually  a  man  or  woman  of  at  least  middle  age.  Since  success  in 
any  form  usually  comes  slowly,  we  tend  to  ignore  our  former  pupils 
who  are  "on  their  way"  and  on  whom  we  can  still  expend  our  hopes, 
as  well  as  our  praises,  and  this  account  of  a  young  graduate 
which  follows  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Jeanne  Francille  Kenney  was  graduated  from  Perkins  in  1950. 
Her  record  here  is  a  good  one.  TJiere  is  not  a  single  negative  comment 
by  her  teachers  recorded,  if  we  overlook  the  report  that  in  Kinder- 
garten, when  her  sight  was  rapidly  failing,  she  was  "somewhat 
irritable".  From  that  time  on  there  are  frequent  comments  about  her 
pleasant  ways  which  made  her  universally  popular  with  staff  and 
pupils  alike.  Her  teachers  admired  her  keen  mind  and  eager  attention 
to  her  studies.  Her  fellow  students  saw  another  side  of  her  and 
seemed  to  like  it  just  as  much.  She  always  seemed  to  be  in  good 
spirits  and  if  success  seemed  to  come  to  her  rather  more  easily  than 
to  most,  this  aroused  no  resentment.  Wherever  she  was,  and  without 
seeking  it,  leadership  placed  itself  natlurally  on  her  slionlders.  Slie 
speaks  of  the  Perkins  years  as  of  a  delightful  memory. 

From  Perkins  she  proceeded  to  Regis  College  where  several 
scholarships  and  some  summer  jobs  took  care  of  expenses.  College 
is  usually  a  much  more  difficult  experience  than  high  school,  even  for 
students  with  normal  vision.  For  the  blind  there  is  always  the  serious 
problem  of  finding  readers.  Jeanne  was  fortunate.  Her  home  is  in 
Boston  and  on  weekends  her  loyal  parents  read  to  her  very  many 
books,  while  her  teen-age  brother  spent  long  liours  hunting  up 
material  for  her  in  the  Public  Library. 

With  this  family  support,  Jeanne  experienced  the  same  success 
as  at  Perkins.  She  majored  in  Sociology  and  Child  Psychology,  for 
her  goal  then,  which  she  has  since  discarded,  was  to  be  a  social 
worker.  The  field  work  assigned  to  her  was  at  the  Roxbury  District 
Court  where  she  interviewed  juveniles  prior  to  judicial  proceedings. 
Her  supervis'or    reported   that  "her    personality,    sensible    advice   and 
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kindness  reaches  out  to  tliese  young  people  who  really  appreciate  lier." 
While  at  Regis  she  was  a  member  of  the  International  Relations  Club 
and  for  three  years  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Federation  of 
Catholic  College  Students  in  which  capacity  she  visited  numerous 
other  schools  in  New  England.  She  regularly  made  the  Dean's  list 
and  obtained  membership  in  Pi  Gamma  Mu^  a  national  Social  Science 
Ii;onor  society.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Student  Government  and 
Ethelon.  a  departmental  sociology  club,  and  the  Mission  Club,  which 
raises  money  for  Regis  gradiuates  who  want  to  teach  in  Guam.  For 
two  of  her  college  years  she  taught  knitting  at  the  Christ  Child 
Center  in  Cambridge.  While  she  states  that  she  "loved  it  all"  while 
at  Regis  it  seems  apparent  that  the  most  rewarding  feature  was  the 
friendships   she    made    there. 

Living  such  an  active  life  it  is  not  surprising  that  during  the 
summer  between  her  junior  and  senior  year,  Jeanne  went  to  the 
Seeing  Eye  and  acquired  Hilda,  a  German  Shepherd,  who  has  been 
her  guide  and  companion  ever  since. 

Upon  graduation  she  took  a  summer  job  as  Ediphonist  with  the 
John  Hancoek  Insurance  Company  and  had  planned  to  continue  her 
studies  at  Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work.  However,  at  this 
time  she  changed  her  mind  and  has  remained  at  the  John  Hancock 
Company  ever  since,  where  she  is  eurrently  secretary  to  six  men 
who  are  supervisors  of  general  agents,  traveling  all  over  the  country. 
She  goes  back  and  forth  to  work  with  Hilda  and  is  very  happy  in 
her  grov/ing  responsibilities. 

However,  although  Jeanne  did  not  return  to  college  on  a  full 
time  basis,  she  has  acquired  an  M.A,  in  Educaton  from  Calvin 
Coolidge  School  in  1958  and  currently  is  working  for  a  Doctorate  in 
Education  at  Calvin  Coolidge  College  and  simultaneously,  a  second 
Master's  degree  in  English  in  Boston  University.  Her  desire  is  to  be 
a  teacher  of  English,  probably  at  the  secondary  level  and  possibly  to 
"special  children".  She  enjoys  literature  very  much  and  is  particularly 
interested  in  poetry  but  has  determined  to  gain  a  f!ull  mastery 
of  English    grammar. 

In  spare  time  she  visits  with  friends  made  both  at  Regis  and 
Perkins  and  visits  some  of  the  former  in  Washingon  and  Maine. 
She  has  dreams  of  traveling  much  farther  afield  and  hopes  to  go 
to  Europe  sometime  with  Hilda. 


Jeanne  is  now  President  of  the  Perkins  Alumnae  Association, 
for  her  common  sense  and  good  leadership  are  much  valued.  She  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Perkins  Alumnae  Eastman  Scholarship 
Fund  which  assists  our  girl  graduates  with  college  expenses. 

Perkins  takes  pride  in  Jeanne  and  her  accomplishments  to  date. 
Still  more^  we  look  with  her  to  the  future  and  share  her  hopes  for  a 
career   of   steadily  increasing  value. 

"THIS  IS  YOUR  LIFE" 

By   Nelson  Coon 
A    program    much    favored    by  When     Judge     Powers     pulled 


TV  viewers  for  a  long  time  has 
been  "THIS  IS  YOUR  LIFE" 
in  which  a  selected  person  is  sur- 
prised by  the  sudden  foregather- 
ing of  his  clan  and  friends,  the 
latter  often  people  out  of  his 
almost  forgotten  past.  On  Febru- 
ary 4th  this  program  was  a  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  to  all  of  the 
Perkins  family  and  (as  disclosed 
by  reports  of  the  Trendex  rating) 
to  a  great  part  of  the  Nation  as 
well. 

The  real  surprise  came  to  Wil- 
liam E.  Powers^  (class  of  1932) 
presently  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island^  who  had  been 
lured  to  Hollywood  through  the 
machinations  of  our  friend  Mr. 
Alan  Hunt,  the  Head  of  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  with 
behind-the-scenes  help  from  Mr. 
George  Swartz,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Perkins, 
both  of  whom  were  shown  in  the 
audience. 
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himself  together  from  almost  utter 
speechlessness,  there  appeared  to 
talk  to  him  about  his  life  and 
career^  his  wife,  a  former  Perkins 
teacher,  Esther  Johnson,  teachers 
and  friends  from  his  vouna;er 
days,  and  then  his  former  Prin- 
cipal at  Perkins,  Dr.  Francis  M. 
Andrews,  who  is  presently  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  blind,  as  well  as 
another  distinguished  graduate  of 
Perkins,  James  E.  Hannon  ',S2. 
It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  grad- 
uate who  has  accomplished  much 
in  his  chosen  profession  of  the 
law  and  Perkins  was  greatly 
pleased  to  have  its  name  spread 
across  the  country  in  connection 
with  one  whom,  we  like  to  think, 
we  helped,  not  only  to  an  educa- 
tion, but  to  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment after  the  handicapping  ac- 
cident which  blinded  him  in  his 
early    manhood. 


JOYCE    DRIBEN      59 


PERKINS 
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The  one  hundred  year  old  slo- 
gan, Pike's  Peak  or  Bust",  has 
been  replaced  for  1959  by  "A 
Mile  High  —  A  World  Wide". 
The  scene  of  activity  is  sightly 
Colorado  Springs,  where  7,500 
Girl  Scouts  and  1,500  adults  from 
the  United  States  and  many  other 
countries  will  participate  in  the 
Second  Senior  Round-Up  from 
July   3   through    12. 

Perkins  is  proud  of  Joyce  Dri- 
ben  '59,  one  of  four  delegates, 
and  Louise  Callahan  '60,  one  of 
two  alternates,  who  have  been 
selected  to  represent  the  Water- 
town  Girl  Scouts,  Both  girls, 
members  of  the  integrated  (seeing 
and  blind)  Senior  Troop  that 
meets    at    Perkins,     were    chosen 


from  among  a  dozen  applicants 
from  all  the  Watertown  Senior 
Girl  Scout  Troops  on  the  basis 
of  personal  characteristics  and 
demonstrated  scouting  skills. 

The  Perkins  Senior  Troop  has 
benefited  greatly  by  the  addition 
of  girls  from  the  community.  Both 
blind  and  seeing  girls  feel  that 
they  have  gained  immeasurably 
from  the  experience  of  working 
together.  We  are  pleased  that 
Joyce  and  Louise  are  now  in  a 
position  where  they  will  be  ablp 
to  be  of  service  to  the  Girl  Scouts 
of  the  community  by  attending 
the  Round-Up  as  their  representa- 
tives. 


Mrs.    Jane    Davis 
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CHILDREN  OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT 

Work     has     now     begun     witli      will  be    ready    for    release   in   the 


Campbell  Films^  Inc.,  Saxton's 
Rivers,  Vermont  on  a  film  des- 
cribing the  problems  in  educating 
deaf-blind  children.  This  film, 
which    we    are    tentatively   naming 


summer  of  1960.  Mr.  Robert 
Campbell  has  already  spent  some 
time  in  the  department  studying 
the    problems    and  making    tenta- 


"Children    of    the    Silent    Night"      tive   outlines   of  the  script. 


Teacher  Training 

A  new  bulletin  entitled  "Chal- 
lenging Careers"  which  describes 
our  two  training  programs,  one 
for  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the 
other  for  teachers  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  has  been  issued  recently. 
It  describes  our  cooperative  plan 
with  Boston  University.  Copies 
free  of  charge  are  available  upon 
request  to  the  Director  of  Per- 
kins. 


The  Perkins  Story 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  no- 
tices in  the  December  1958  Lan- 
tern, requests  for  our  color  and 
TV  versions  of  our  film  "The  Per- 
kins Story"  have  increased  rapid- 
ly. A  television  showing  takes 
place  somewhere  in  the  United 
States  on  an  average  of  once  a 
week  and  we  have  seven  or  eiffht 
color  versions  in  constant  distri- 
bution- 


FIRST 
STEPS    IN 
LEARNING 
BRAILLE 


BRAILLER  PRODUCTION  INCREASES 

As    anticipated,    production    of  are  hopeful  of  maintaining  a  pro- 

the  Perkins  Brailler  is  increasing  duction  rate   of   at  least   150   ma- 

and  over  250  machines  were  ship-  chines   a    month.    In   spite   of  the 

ped  out  from  the  Howe  Press   in  long    wait   which   people    can    an- 

the   first  two  months  of   the  year.  ticipate,    orders    for    the   machine 

While  we    are    still    having    prob-  are    coming   in    at    about  as    high 

lems    with    outside    suppliers,    we  a   rate  as   ever. 

'THE  MIRACLE  WORKER" 


Among  recent  visitors  at  Per- 
kins was  Mr.  William  Gibson,  the 
playwright,  who  was  responsible 
for  "The  Miracle  Worker"  which 
appeared  on  Playhouse  90  early 
in  ID.O?  describing  the  early  re- 
lationship between  Anne  Sullivan 
and  Helen  Keller.  Mr.  Gibson, 
who  is  also  the  author  of  the  suc- 
cessful Broadway  play  "Two  for 
the  Seesaw"  is  now  preparing 
"The  Miracle  Worker"  for  Broad- 
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way  production  in  the  fall.  Mr. 
Gibson  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Gibson  and  also  Mr.  Penn,  the 
producer  of  "The  iNIiracle  Work- 
er," and  Mrs.  Penn.  Mr.  Gibson 
found  much  of  interest  in  our 
Library  of  Blindiana  including  a 
number  of  manuscript  letters 
written  by  Anne  Sullivan  from 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.  during  the  early 
days  of  her  work  with  Helen 
Keller, 


Editorial 
Hospitable  Asia 


1  returned  from  my  ^'ve  weeks  in  Asia  earrying  a  debt  wliicli 
1  shall  jjrobably  never  fully  repay^  for  from  the  time  my  plane 
landed  at  Santa  Cruz  Airport  at  Bombay  on  January  19  until  I 
left  Tokyo  at  midnight  on  February  21^  I  was  almost  constantly  in 
someone's  care.  I  was  taken  into  the  homes  of  many  friends^  not  only 
for  meals  but  often  overnight.  I  was  provided  not  only  with 
transportation  but  with  guides.  Each  of  the  nights  I  spent  on  Indian 
trains  I  had  escorts  to  see  me  safely  on  board,  well-fed  and  well-bedded, 
and  well  rested  when  my  destination  was  reached.  Anyone  who  has 
traveled  on  the  Indian  railways  will  appreciate  the  value  of  such  service. 

To  each  of  the  many  people,  probably  in  excess  of  100  altogether. 
I  hope  one  day  to  write  personally  but  there  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  a 
long  delay  before  this  can  be  accomplished.  In  the  meantime,  may 
I  send  this  open  letter  of  thanks.  I  am  tempted  to  mention  many 
names  but  the  list  would  be  too  long  and  I  know  that  the  welcome 
I  received  was  given  without  any  thought  of  a  return. 

More  important  even  than  the  physical  care  offered  me  was 
the  generous  sharing  of  information  and  views  without  which  I  could 
have  gained  neither  knowledge  nor  understanding.  Thanks  to  you 
I  have  returned  home  greatly  enriched  by  my  experiences  in  Asia. 

Some  of  you,  many,  I  hope,  will  come  to  America  and  visit  Perkins. 
Perhaps  then  we  can  offer  you  a  fraction  of  the  hospitality  given 
me  so  freely. 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse  ,   Director 


GREETINGS  FROM  OVERSEAS  FRIENDS 

As  far  as  I  can  recall^  while  on  my  trip  to  Asia  I  met  twenty 
three  men  and  women  who  at  one  time  or  another  had  visited  Perkins, 
cither  for  a  few  liours,  a  few  days  or  for  several  years.  I  think  that 
without  exception  they  asked  to  be  remembered  to  tlieir  Perkins 
friends.  All  of  them  seemed  in  good  health  and  spirits  and  almost 
all  of  them  are  still  busily  occupied  in  work  for  blind  people.  I  am 
listing  their  names  with  the  hope  that  no  one  has  been  omitted  wlio 
should  properly  be  included.  However,  anyone  whose  memory  is  as 
uncertain  as  mine  and  whose  schedule  was  as  crowded,  may  be  guilty 
of  omissions. 

Miss  Freny  Saher  and  Lt.  Nardekar  —  Bombay. 

Mr.  Joseph  Royappa  —  Madras. 

Mr.    Edward   Jonathan,    Mrs.    Lilly    Sukhnandan,    Miss    A.   Siemens, 

Miss  Ellen  Jordan  — -  Colombo. 

Mr.   Joseph  David  and  Miss   Betty  Gaukroger — Palameottah. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Manikam  —  Tiruchapalli. 

Mr.  Balterchargi  —  Dehra   Dun. 

Mr.  Amal  Shah  —  Calcutta. 

Miss  Katherine  Po  Cho  —  Rangoon. 

Miss  Gloria  Cruz  and  Mr.  Francisco  Tan  —  Manila. 

John  Kosinanon  and  Madame  Damrong  —  Bangkok. 

Miss  Lucy  Ching  —  Hong  Kong. 

In  Japan  I  saw  Mr.  Imamura,  who  with  his  sister  Sadako,  visited 
the  Howe  Press  several  years  ago,  Mr.  Sawada,  Mr.  Konagaya,  Mr. 
Akiba  and  Miss  Michiko  Toi. 

I  also  saw  a  few  others  who,  although  they  have  never  visited 
Perkins,  met  many  of  our  staff  at  the  Oslo  Conference  in  1957. 
These  included:  Suresh  and  Swarash  Ahuja  —  Mr.  Jussawalla  —  Mr, 
Dassanaike,  —  Mr.  Balthazar  —  Mr.  Torii  and  Mr.  Cheah. 

It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  give  the  individual  words 
of  greeting  to  specific  people  at  Perkins  as  requested.  Since  in  Asian 
eyes  America  and  indeed  all  the  West  is  a  rather  small  place,  I  was 
also  given  many  words  of  greeting  to  people  in  widely  scattered 
parts  of  America  and  to  some  in  Europe.  If  opportunity  arises,  I  will 
try  to  remember  to  pass  en  these  friendly  messages. 
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An  Asian  Pilgrimage 

Edward  J.   Waterhouse 
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ITH  THE  LANTERN  DUE  at  the  printer's  in  a  few  days 
there  is  no  time  to  write  a  studied  report  on  my  Asian  visit  just 
coneluded.  Tliis  is  being  written  over  the  bright  blue  Paefie  Oeeau 
between  Tokyo,  whicli  we  left  at  midnight^  and  Honolulu.  wSoinewhert' 
near  here  is  the  International  Date  Line  so  I  am  not  sure  whethe  • 
this  is  February  22  or  February  2L  Perhaps  this  vagueness  aboul: 
where  and  when  is  appropriate  to  an  article  which  can  relate  only 
the  sketcliiest  of  impressions. 

I  left  Perkins  'on  Friday  afternoon,  January  16  and  after  an 
enforced  delay  in  Paris,  where  I  was  fog-bound  for  a  day,  reached  I 
Bombay  on  Monday  afternoon.  I  left  Tcky'o  eight  lours  ago.  In 
between  I  spent  three  weeks  in  India,  during  which  I  visited  16 
schools  or  institutions  for  the  blind  and  in  addition  visited  another 
16  in  eight  other  Asian  countries. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  Westerner  to  visit  Asia  without  experiencing 
many    conflicting   emotions    which    cloud    his    thinking.    There    are    so 
many  baffling   contrasts   to  be   absorbed   simultaneously.    Side  by   side  t 
are  the  strange  and  the  familiar,  rapid  progress  and  the  dead  weight 
of  centuries  of  lethargy,  the  old  and  the  new,  or  to  be  more  accurate,  . 
the    very,    very    old    and    the    most    modern.    An    Easterner    visiting 
America  might   have  a   similar   experience   but   it   could  hardly   be  to  > 
the  same  degree.  To  these  contrasts  must  be  added  the  endless  variety 
from    dountry    to     country,     and     even     within    countries.     I     traveled 
about  four  hundred  miles  on  the  roads  of   South   India  between   Cape 
Comorin   and   Bangalore   and    another   hundred    or  so   on    the   borders 
of   the  state   of  Nepal  to   Kalimpong   and  Darjeeling.    Although  both  ^ 
experiences   were  in  the   same   country,   it   is  still   impossible   to   over- 
emphasize the  difference.   People  were  different  in   appearance-  mode 
of  living,   dress   and   language.   I    think   I   shall    remember   these  road 
trips    after   all   else  is   forgotten.    It   was  hot  beneath   cloudless    skies 
in  the  South:  cloudy,  windy  and  bitter  cold  in  the  Himalayas.  These 
changes,   a   few    days    apart,   were   duplicated    as    I    stayed   for    short 
lengths    of    time    in    Ceylon,    Burma,    Singapore,    Malaya,    Thailand, 
Philippines,    Hong    Kong   and    Japan.    However,    in    all    this    variety 
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there  were  a  number  of  "eoiistaiits,"  to  borrow  a  mathematieal  term. 
Hospitality,  kindness,  patience  with  my  endless  questioning;  these 
I  found  everywhere.  Without  such  support,  physical  and  intellectual. 
I  could  Jiave  learned  nothing.  With  little  experience  of  local  conditions 
I  would  have  no  way  of  appreciating  a  program.  Without  knowledge 
of  a  school's  past  I  could  not  know  wliat  sort  of  progress,  if  any,  was 
taking  place.  Even  with  the  painstaking  assistance  of  many  friends 
it  was  sometimes  liard  to  interpret  what  I  saw.  I  sought  the  assistance 
j  of  both  ;\sians  and  Europeans.  Among  my  most  helpful  guides  we-f 
graduates  of  the  Perkins  teacher-training  course,  who  could  understand 
the  limitations  *of  a  Westerner's  viewpoint  and  anticipate  many  of 
my  questions. 

An   educational    program    reflects    the   national    consciousness.    In 
India   I    soon  sensed,  a    difference    in    atmosphere   since    my    previous 


short  visit  in  1955.  This  was  particularly  marked  among  government 
employees.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  now  that  the  worst  years 
of  national  life  are  over  and  that  nothing  in  the  future  will  be  quite 
as  difficult  as  the  recent  past.  With  the  second  Five  Year  Plan 
apparently  assured  of  a  successful  conclusion  and  the  ambitious  Third 
Plan  in  embryo,  people  are  looking  ahead,  and  in  their  plans  the 
handicapped  and  especially  the  blind  are  not  being  forgotten. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  in  conversations  and  in  newspapers 
that  I  read  I  found  far  less  criticism  of  the  West.  In  marked  contrast 
to  1955  I  did  not  hear  a  single  complaint  that  the  West  did  not 
understand  India's  problems.  To  some  extent  Indian  leaders  feel 
secure  enough  to  worry  less  about  others,  but  in  part  at  least,  the 
present  attitude  came  from  the  expressed  belief  that  the  United  States 
of  America  did  now  understand  India's  position.  On  both  visits  I 
was  met  with  courtesy  but  on  the  second  trip  I  found  it  easier  to 
discuss  our  mutual  problems  on  their  own  merits  without  distracting 
excursions  into  other  matters. 

Progress  in  India  is  taking  place  along  a  wide  front.  The 
Ministry  of  Education  in  the  central  government  in  New  Delhi  is 
enlarging  its  facilities  for  the  blind  in  Dehra  Dun  and  giving  support 
to  both  state  and  privately  run  programs.  The  training  center  for 
the  adult  blind  at  Dehra  Dun,  patterned  on  St.  Dunstan's,  has  taken 
a  significant  step  forward  in  opening  a  separate  section  for  women. 
This  is  quite  small  yet,  but  it  establishes  an  important  precedent. 
On  January  4,  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Louis  Braille, 
a  "model  schcol"  was  opened  in  the  same  neighborhood.  With  fewer 
than  a  dozen  girls  and  boys  at  present,  and  lacking  an  experienced 
staff,  it  will  be  a  few  years  before  the  model  will  set  a  high  standard, 
but  the  future  is  promising.  In  line  with  India's  planning  mood, 
thought  is  already  being  given  to  the  establishment  of  a  teacher 
training  program  when  the  school  can  provide  the  necessary  facilities. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  special  placement 
agents  for  handicapped  persons  are  busy  in  Madras  and  Bombay, 
and  plans  exist  for  similar  programs  in  other  large  cities.  Until 
recently  this  work  has  been  carried  out  in  Bombay  by  a  private  agency. 
The  government  agency  in  Madras  has  recently  placed  two  blind 
women  in  open  employment,  an  event  of  considerable  significance. 
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Nor  are  the  private  agencies  standing  still.  The  National 
Asscciation  for  the  Blind  with  headquarters  in  Bombay,  is  growing 
in  strength  and  influence  and  will  no  doubt  soon  be  recognized  as 
a  truly  national  body.  This  Association  lield  its  7th  birthday  celebration 
during  my  visit  and  I  was  privileged  to  attend.  Mr.  Suresh  C.  Ahuja, 
who  with  his  gracious  wife  and  parents,  welcomed  me  to  their  home  for 
the  two  days  I  was  in  Bombay,  typifies  the  modern  outlook  to  India's 
problems  with  clearly  defined  aims  and  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
this  difficulties. 

As  Director  of  Perkins,  which  is  a  non-denominational  school, 
I  welcome  all  faiths  and  creeds  to  our  campus  and  refrain  from  open 
expression  of  my  religious  convictions.  In  Asia,  partly  through  my 
association  with  the  John  Milton  Society,  the  situation  was  different. 
In  Palamcottah,  50  miles  from  the  southern  tip  of  India,  I  attended 
a  two-day  conference  of  Christian  Schools  for  the  Blind.  Delegates 
came  from  Mount  Lavina  in  Ceylon  and  from  widely  scattered 
corners  of  India.  Four  of  the  delegates,  three  of  them  Indians  and 
one  a  Canadian,  were  graduates  of  the  Perkins  teacher-training  course. 
At  these  meetings  plans  were  made  for  the  establishment  in  the 
very  near  future  of  a  teacher-training  course  on  the  Palamcottah 
campus.  The  desire  to  raise  the  teaching  of  the  blind  to  a  more 
professional  level  is  strong  in  various  Asian  countries.  This  Palamcot- 
tah proposal,  which  can  expect  the  support  of  both  the  Central  and 
Madras  governments,  marks  a  valuable  advance. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  of  the  schools  I  saw,  but  a 
description  of  the  school  in  Palamcottah  is  perhaps  of  interest.  Here 
in  South  India,  where  although  it  was  the  coolest  part  of  the  year, 
a  merciless  sun  beat  down  on  a  parched  land,  life  can  be  simple  in 
many  ways.  The  children  are  accustomed  to  sitting  either  on  mats 
or  on  the  bare  floor  for  classes,  meals  and  chapel  services  and  thev 
.sleep  soundly  on  mats.  Kitchen  equipment  is  simple  and  when  food  is 
served  on  palm  leaves  on  the  floor  and  eaten  with  the  fingers  there 
is  no  need  for  dishes  or  eating  utensils  and  no  need  for  "dish  crews" 
either.  Washrooms  are  concrete  tanks  under  the  blue  sky,  which  are 
perfectly  adequate  provided  the  water  supply  in  the  wells  does  not 
give  out. 

The  town  of  Palamcottah  is  an  educational  center  and  also  largely 
Christian.  The  two  of  them  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand.  In  the  schools 
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for  tlif  l)liiHl,  t'diu'atioiial  standards  arc  liigli.  I  sliould  explain  that 
the  use  of  the  plural  indicates  that  there  are  separate  academic  and 
vocational  programs.  I  saw  some  excellent  physical  trainings  athletics. 
Indian  dancing  and  industrial  arts  involving  both  boys  and  girls.  It 
was  encouraging  to  see  an  older  boy  stride  out  across  the  parched 
plain  with  his  Braille  books  in  the  bag  over  his  shoulder  to  attend 
one  of  the  best  preparatory  schools  in  the  town.  His  problems  in 
obtaining  books  and  readers,  sounded  very  familiar.  This  boy  is 
holding  his  own  with  the  best  students  in  the  community. 

"Next  month/'  they  told  me^  "it  will  begin  to  warm  up.  By  May 
it  will  be  really  hbt.  The  monsoons  were  poor  this  year  so  we  will 
be  rather  dry  by  Autumn."  I  looked  at  the  parched  grass  and  felt 
the  sizzling  heat  and  realized  how  relative  living  conditions  are.  To 
me  it  was  already  scorching  hot  and  dry.  To  them  it  was  cool  with 
heat  and  drought  still  weeks  away. 

There  is  a  fluidity  in  programs  for  the  handicapped  in  India  which 
is  most  encouraging.  In  contrast,  the  older  and  far  more  completely 
lorganized  program  in  Japan,  is  struggling  to  get  out  of  a  rut  which 
leads  alm^ost  all  blind  people  into  massage  and  acupuncture.  No  doubt 
a  solution  to  this  problem  will  eventually  be  found  but  the  break 
with  a  long  established  tradition  will  not  be  accomplished  quickly. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  work  for  the  blind  I  had 
a  chance  to  observe  in  Japan  was  the  means  of  financing  some  of 
th.e  private  agencies.  The  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  Osaka  loffers 
a  variety  of  useful  services  akin  to  similar  agencies  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  its  income  comes  from  the  mamufacture  of  metal 
cans  in  their  own  f actoiry.  Only  a  handful  of  blind  workers  are 
employed  and  there  are  a  few  Workers  with  other  handicaps.  Its 
purpose  is  not  to  provide  employment  for  handicapped  people  but 
to  earn  income  for  the  Lighthouse.  The  Yokohama  School  for  the 
Blind,  a  private  Christian  schdol,  is  financed,  at  least  in  part,  in  a 
dramatically  modern  way.  The  school  is  very  much  a  family  affair. 
The  Immaura  sons,  both  skilled  pilots  operate  a  chartered  plane 
service  in  several  small  aircraft  and  train  the  pilots  for  Japan  Air 
Lines.  The  income  supports  the  school.  Unfortunately,  poor  visibility 
on  my  only  free  morning  prevented  me  from  sampling  the  service. 

Perhaps  it  is  inevitable  that  I  should  come  home  with  more 
unanswered    questions    in    my    mind    than    when     I    started.    In     this 


article  I  have  only  touched  upon  a  few  of  them.  In  Manila,  in 
company  with  Major  Ronald  Bridges,  the  Director  of  the  Far  East 
office  of  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  I  discussed 
with  government  officials  the  possibility  of  educating  some  blind 
children  in  the  public  schools.  This  is  an  almost  untouched  field  in 
the  Far  East  and  may  well  prove  to  be  even  more  successful  there 
than  it  has  been  in  slome  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  Singapore  I 
spent  considerable  time  discussing  Chan  Poh  Lin,  a  remarkable  deaf- 
blind  Chinese  girl,  of  whom  the  world  may  very  well  hear  a  good  deal. 
In  Hong  Kong  I  saw  remarkable  progress  since  my  previous  visit. 
And  of  course  there  was  much  else  which  I  cannot  relate.  I  am 
returning,  however,  fi^om  this  second  short  trip  to  Asia  reinforced 
in  the  belief  that  the  East  and  West  have  valuable  lessons  to  learn 
from  one  another  with  regard  to  the  education  and  welfare  of  the 
handicapped.  As  far  as  I  can  observe,  sense  deprivation  does  not 
have  the  same  effect  upon  individuals  in  societies  as  different  from 
each  other  as  those  of  lindia  and  the  United  States,  and  a  serious 
c^omparative  study  might  well  give  us  new  insights  into  the  psychology 
of   handicapped   persons. 


MR.    IMAMURA    OF    THE    YOKOHAMA    SCHOOL    WITH    HIS    PILOT    SON. 
WHO    WAS    A    RECENT    VISITOR    AT    PERKINS 
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Perkins'  ^^ Quarter  Century  ^^  Employees 

Just  before  Christmas    1958  Miss   Mary  L.   Tully  resigned  after 
serving  as  order  clerk  in  tile  Howe  Press  for  45  years.  She  had  noti 
yet  reached  the  normal  retirement  age  but  felt  ready  to  surrender  her 
responsibilities  so  that  she  may  have  more  time  to  travel   and  enjoy 
herself.    Perkins  wishes   her   well   and   thanks   her   for  her   long   and  I 
loyal  service. 

This  record  of  employment  is  matched  by  two  others  of  our  staff. 
Maurice  J.  Carroll^  Chief  Engineer  at  the  Powerhouse,  and  James 
Forkin,  who  heads  the  Storeroom,  have  also  been  at  Perkins  for  45 
years  which  suggests  that  the  school  and  the  Irish  wear  well  on  one 
another.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  our  Assistant  Chief  En- 
gineer at  the  Powerhouse,  Thomas  Coffey,  has  given  us  43  years  of 
his  life.  At  the  close  of  1958,  18  of  our  employees  had  records  of  a 
quarter  century  of  service  or  longer.  In  addition  to  the  four  sons  and 
daughter  of   Ireland   mentioned   above,   they   were : 

Margaret  Miller,  Lower  School  Librarian,  (38  years) 

Florence  Worth,  Assistant  Librarian,   (37  years) 

Marion  Woodworth,  Registrar,   (36  years) 

Mrs.  Sina  Waterhouse,  Speech  Therapist,    (34  years) 

Frances  McGaw,  Industrial  Arts  Teacher,   (30   years) 

Eleanor   Thayer,   Lower  School   Chorus,    (29   years) 

William  Wyckoff,  Howe  Press   Printer,   (28  years) 

Nelson   Coon,   Librarian  and  Albert   Czub,   Howe    Press    Proofreader, 

(both  27  years) 

James  Thrift,  Carpenter,  (26  years) 

Edward  Jenkins,  Music  Teacher;  Carl  Pentz,  Mason-Roofer;  Julia 
Guiney,  Howe  Press  Collator;  David  Abraham,  Howe  Press 
Chief  Engineer,   (all  25  years)  ' 

During  the  Autumn  we  lost  the  services  of  Miss  Grace  MacKinnon 
who  died  during  her  26th  year  of  service  as  a  maid  in  Anagnos   Cot-  i 
tage. 

Although  the  Director  joined  the  Staff  in  1933,  his  two  leaves  of 
absence  totaling  five  years,  reduce  his  active  service  to  20  years. 
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The 
LANTERN 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN  72,  MASS. 


Frances  L.  McGaw  - — -  Teacher 


MORE  "QUARTER  CENTURY"  EMPLOYEES 


In  the  March  1959  issue  of 
the  Lantern  we  listed  a  number 
of  Perkins  employees  who  had 
been  with  us  for  twenty-five 
years  or  over.  Inadvertently,  two 
names  were  left  out  of  this  list 
which  we  are  happy  to  publish 
at    this    time. 

Miss  Gertrude  S.  Harlow  was 
hired  by  Dr.  Allen  in  October 
1920  as  a  teacher  in  the  Upper 
School  and  has  continued  in  this 
capacity  ever  since.  This  means 
that  she  is  now  in  her  thirty-ninth 
year   of   Perkins   employment. 

Miss    Catherine   I.    Kelley   has 


been  a  waitress  in  Bradlee  Cot- 
tage since  September  1927,  which 
means  that  she  is  now  completing 
her  thirty-second  year  with  us. 
Her  memory  encompasses  a  large 
number  of  girls  (and  of  more 
recent  years  of  the  little  boys) 
who  have  passed  through  Perkins. 
When  she  came,  Anagnos  Cottage 
looked  after  the  male  sex  and 
Bradlee  the  female;  but  for  about 
the  last  decade  boys  and  girls 
have  lived  in  both   Cottages. 

We  regret  that  these  two  names 
were  left  off  the  March  list  and 
are  happy  to  make  up  for  the 
oversight   now. 


"THE  PERKINS  STORY"  WINS  PRIZE 


We  are  proud  to  learn  that 
the  motion  picture  about  Perkins, 
prepared  at  the  time  of  our  125th 
birthday  in  1957  was  the  winner 
in  its  class  at  the  Annual  Ameri- 
can Film  Festival  in  New  York 
City   in  April. 

Mr.  Robert  Campbell  of  Sax- 
Ions  River,  Vermont,  who  pro- 
duced the  film,  was  awarded  first 
prize  for  films  classified  as  In- 
stitutional Public  Relations  for 
Non-Profit   Organizations. 
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The  American  Film  Festival 
which  was  attended  by  more  than 
two  thousand  non-theatrical  pro- 
ducers, was  sponsored  by  the 
Educational  Film  Library  Asso- 
ciation. Six  hundred  films  were 
submitted  and  a  prize  was  award- 
ed in  each  of  thirty-two  cate- 
gories. 

THE  PERKINS  STORY  has 
now  been  seen  by  countless  thou- 
sands of  persons,  both  in  its  full 
length,  color  version  and  in  its 
Please  tnrn  to  page   1 5 


MEET  THE  PERKINS  STAFF  .  -  . 

FRANCES  L.  McGAW 
Teacher 

"PERKINS  HAS  ALWAYS  PROFITED  from  a  corps  of  devoted 
"*•  staff  members  who  have  made  the  School  their  career.  Typical  of 

such  is  the  subject  of  our  cover  illustration^  Miss  Frances  I..  McGaw 
who  came  to  Perkins  in  1927  when  Dr.  Allen  was  in  charge  and  has 
served  since  as  a  valuable  teacher.  In  the  intervening  years  she  has 
also  been  a  wise  guide  and  confidante  of  a  generation  of  impressionable 
girls.  At  the  same  time  she  has  managed  to  live  a  life  made  rich 
by  various  interests  and  talents. 

Miss  McGaw^  one  of  a  family  of  four,  was  raised  in  a  Mid-West 
parsonage,  educated  in  public  and  private  schools  and  thereafter 
received  her  career  training  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  the 
Massachusetts  School  of  Art.  Working  first  in  the  field  of  Art,  she 
came  to  Perkins  after  four  years  as  head  of  the  Art  Department  at 
Mt.  Ida  Academy  in  Newton.  On  completion  of  the  "Harvard  Course" 
of  teacher  training,  slie  became  a  teacher  in  the  Industrial  Arts 
Department  here. 

For  a  number  of  years  she  taught  the  craftsmanship  of  sewing 
and  then,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  therapeutic  as  well  as  the  artistic 
value  of  ceramics,  she  gave  to  a  succession  of  students  the  various 
great  satisfactions  to  be  found  in  the  making  of  things  with  clay. 
Spending  her  summers  as  Nature  Counselor  in  Vermont  camps,  and 
with  her  background  of  art,  her  interest  was  aroused  in  the  problems 
of  the  Perkins  Tactual  Museum  which  she  has  helped  to  maintain 
since  1936.  In  collaboration  with  our  Librarian,  Mr.  Nelson  Coon, 
she  has  made  regular  special  exhibits  available  to  our  children,  the 
one  hunired  and  fiftieth  of  this   series  having  been  shown  this   May. 

Her  art  interest,  too,  made  her  advice  valuable  to  producers  of 
our  school  plays.  For  a  number  of  years  she  designed  and  painted 
scenery  for  the  major  annual  dramatic  production  and  at  present 
is  the  "Wardrobe  Mistress"  for  the  school.  Such  a  bare  recital  of 
Miss  McGaw's   educational   contributions  does   not   even   hint   at   her 
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influence  on  the  daily  lives  of  the  pupils  in  her  classes  and  those  in 
residence  in  Brooks  Cottage  where  she  has  made  her  home  for  so 
many  years.  Here  she  has  shown  rare  qualities  which  have  made 
her  remembered  by  "her  girls."  Her  quiet  understanding  and  insistence 
on  high  standards  have  made  her  tlie  valued  staff  member  honored 
by  us  in  the  Lantern. 

Miss  McGaw^  like  so  many  other  loyal  staffers,  has  participated 
is  the  doings  of  many  conventions  of  teachers.  I  can  very  well 
remember  her  being  present  at  the  AAIB  Convention  in  Lansing, 
Michigan,  before  World  War  II.  She  has  been  to  many  others  since 
and  was  present  at  the  International  Conference  of  Educators  of 
Blind  Youth  in  Oslo,  Norway  in  1957.  She  is  a  member  of  other 
professional  organizations  and  a,  collector  of  books  on  the  subject  near- 
est to  her  heart  - —  Ceramics.  She  has  traveled  widely  in  Europe, 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Her  unfulfilled  ambition  has  always 
been  to  be  an  archeologist,  for  which  the  old  Indian  camping  ground 
at  Perkins  offered  only  limited  opportunities.  This  summer  she 
is  planning  another  trip  to  Mexico  and  the  ruins  of  Chichen-Itza 
and  Mitla,  where  her  archeologist's  and  artist's  eye  will  provide 
fresh  inspiration  for  the  coming  year  at  Perkins. 

Miss  McGaw  is  also  a  competent  painter.  Many  of  her  pictures  — 
some  of  them  of  the  Perkins  campus  or  of  scenes  near  her  summer 
home  on  Martha's  Vineyard  —  enrich  the  Iiomes  of  her  friends. 

This  then  is  a  picture  of  a  devoted,  intelligent  and  talented 
teacher  on  the  Perkins  staff. 

E.  J.  W. 


Of  the  Class  of  1959  (/.  to  r.)  — 

Barbara  Silva,   Collette  Nyland,  President   of 
Girls  Student  Council  1959-59,  and  Lillian  John 

Lillian  and  Collette  won  the  Director's  Chara 
Award  in  1957  and  1959,  respectit 
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QmduatioH  -1959 


Commencement  Day  tins  year 
falls  on  Friday^  June  5,  and  our 
exercises  will  be  as  usual  at  2:30 
in  tlie   afternoon. 

The  Class  of  1959  is  a  fairly 
large  one  consisting  of  eight  girls 
and  four  boys.  In  marked  con- 
trast to  some  recent  classes^  all 
but  two  of  these  graduates  have 
been  at  Perkins  since  kindergart- 
en dayS;,  with  an  average  of  1 1 
and  a  half  years  in  the  School. 
All  but  two  of  them  have  fairly 
definite  plans  for  the  future.  Two 


boys  and  two  girls  will  certainly 
expect  to  go  to  college.  Five  girls 
should  have  successful  careers  as 
transcriptionists.  One  graduate 
with  a  Piano  Tuning  certificate 
should  not  have  to  worry  about 
his  future.  In  addition,  a  Piano 
Tuning  certificate  will  go  to  Doug- 
las    L.     Campbell    of     Stoughton, 

Massachusetts,  a  young  married 
man  who  lost  his  sight  compara- 
tively recently,  who  has  been  tak- 
ing Piano  Tuning  Course  as  a 
c'ay  student. 


i...  u..jmm 
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GUIDANCE  PROGRAMS  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 


A  conference  on  Guidance  Pro- 
grams for  Blind  Children  was 
lield  at  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  on  April  9,  10  and  11, 
1959.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  establish  both  a 
theoretical  and  practical  frame- 
work from  which  guidance  pro- 
grams for  blind  pupils  could 
be  established  or  improved  in  both 
residential  and  day  school  situa- 
tions. Invitations  had  been  ex- 
tended to  administrators,  guidance 
specialist,  and  teachers  preparing 
to  enter  guidance  work. 

The  participants  in  the  confer 
ence  who  presented  papers  were : 
Carl  J.  Davis,  Perkins  School  for 
the      Blind     —     chairman;     Dr. 

David  V.  Tiedeman,  Professor, 
Harvard  University  Graduate 
School  of  Education;  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Jerves,  Director  of  Coun- 
seling Services,  University  of 
New  Hampshire;  Miss  Eunice  L. 
Kenyon,  Executive  Director,  Bos- 
ton Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  and 
Center  for  Blind  Children;  Wil- 
liam F.  Valdina,  Director  of 
Guidance  Services,  Needham  Pub- 
lic Schools;  Mrs.  Rachel  Rawls, 
Psychologist,  North  Carolina 
State    School    for    the    Deaf    and 


the  Blind ;  Tlieodore  L.  Clapp, 
Guidance  Counselor^  Newton. 
Massachusetts;  John  E.  Chiles, 
Principal,  Arkansas  State  School 
for  the  Blind;  William  English^ 
Principal,  Virginia  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  and  Lee 
Iverson,  Principal,  P'lorida  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

The  registration  of  guests  was 
national  in  character  and  it  in- 
cluded registrants  from  places  as 
distant  as  Louisiana,  California, 
and  South  Dakota.  Public,  day  I 
and  residential  schools  were  repre- 
sented among  the  registered 
guests.  In  addition  to  the  business 
meetings,  most  of  the  guests  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  for 
a  social  evening  at  Hallowell 
House  and  dinner  at  the  orginal 
Union  Oyster   House  in  Boston. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  invited  who  were  unable  to 
come  expressed  a  sincere  interest 
in  the  proceedings,  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  business  meetings 
is  being  prepared  for  publication. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  report 
will  be  made  available  by  Sep- 
tember 1,  1959. 

C.  J.  D. 
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^^k  ^,-    ^^^^^  Eunice  Kenyon 

""■    Addresses  the 

Conference 


Mr.   Carl  J.   Davis 
Chairman  of  the 
Conference 


Editorial 

PIANO  TUNING 

and  the  Challenge  of  Easy  Living 

IT  SEEMS  AS  THOUGH  EACH  GENERATION  wants  to  make 
life  a  little  easier  for  the  one  that  follows  it.  Fathers  and  mothers 
traditionally  seek  opportunities  for  their  children  which  they  them- 
selves did  not  enjoy^  frequently  because  such  opjjortunities  did  not 
exist  a  generation  earlier. 

Thi':  is  perhaps  even  more  true  in  the  education  and  employment 
of  the  blind  than  among  the  unhandicapped.  Workers  and  blind 
pioneers,  too^  are  always  talking  about  opening  new  doors  that  others 
may  follow  more  easily  in  their  footsteps.  In  one  sense^  everything 
that  has  been  done  for  the  handicapped  in  an  organized  way  has 
been  to  make  life  easier  for  them. 

This  iS;,  no  dobut,  all  to  the  good,  but  there  are  some  by-products 
of  these  practices  that  perhaps  need  watching.  It  is  interesting 
to  consider  the  profession  of  piano  tuning.  This  is  a  career  which 
an  earlier  generation  opened  up  to  the  blind,  but  the  numbers  of 
blind  students  entering  it  are  on  the  decline.  There  are  blind  piano 
tuners  in  New  England  who  cannot  handle  all  their  business  and 
who  cannot  find  new  people  coming  into  the  field  to  share  it  with  them. 

We  have  fewer  pupils  entering  the  course  at  Perkins  than  in  the 
past,  and  I  am  told  that  our  experience  is  typical.  There  are  several 
reasons  lor  this,  seme  of  which  do  not  seem  good.  Learning  to  tune 
pianos  is  admittedly  not  easy.  It  requires  concentration  and  hard 
work  as  well  as  aptitude.  Once  trained  it  is  not  always  easy  for  a 
tuner  to  make  a  living  right  away.  Beginners  have  to  find  customers 
and  this  is  a  task  which   requires  special  qualities. 

In  the  past,  with  so  few  vocational  outlets  for  blind  boys,  some 
suitable  persons  took  the  training.  Some  became  poor  tuners,  but 
more  failed  in  selling  their  services.  However,  a  large  number  succeeded 
and  have  made,  and  are  still  making,  lucrative  careers  for  themselves. 
These    men    impress    me    with    the    self-respect    the}^    have    attained 


wliidi  can  only  be  the  result  of  two  things  —  jobs  well  done  and  the 
respect  of  their  clients. 

Novv^adays  there  are  many  other  jobs  waiting  for  the  blind  high- 
school  gr^.duate.  There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  training  unsuitable 
material ;  however^  there  are  a  number  of  very  suitable  candidates 
who  are  no  longer  willing  to  exert  themselves  to  prepare  for  this 
work.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  alternatives,  while  needing  little 
or  no  special  training,  are  not  likely  to  provide  men  with  worthwhile 
careers.  Developing  X-ray  negatives  in  a  hospital  darkroom  for 
exaniple  s  a  typical  new  allurement  to  our  high-school  boys.  It  pays 
well  enough  and  requires  little  skill.  For  boys  with  little  native 
ability,  ir  is  a  great  blessing ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade  the  more 
competent  teenagers  to  look  beyond  the  first  pay  check  far  enougl) 
to  see  that  the  subsequent  pay  checks  will  not  be  much  greater. 

This  situation  is  hard  enough  to  handle  in  itself.  What  has  added 
to  our  difficulty  recently  is  the  scornful  attitude  some  placement  agents 
have  expressed  with  regard  to  tuning  pianos.  Some  of  this  is  due 
to  misinformation  about  the  opportunities  which,  in  New  England 
at  least,  have  perhaps  never  been  better ;  and  part  of  it  is  their 
thought  that  piano  tuning  stamps  a  man  as  blind  —  like  making 
brooms  or  caning  chairs.  Until  careers  are  available  which  can  do 
more  for  blind  men  than  piano  tuning  can,  surely  it  would  be  bette*' 
not  to  place  these  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success. 

On  the  brighter  side  is  the  increasing  number  of  inquiries  we 
are  receiving  from  rehabilitation  agencies  to  train  young  adults. 
Most  of  these  are  men  who  have  recently  lost  their  sight.  Perhaps 
this  group  will  replace  our  high  school  students  as  the  piano  tuners 
of  the  future. 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse,   Director 


OUR  EXPANDED  HOWE  PRESS 

Visitors  to  our  campus  this  year  have,  of"  course,  been  shown  our 
new  Howe  Press  building,  erected  to  house  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ment which  is  engaged  mostly  in  making  the  Perkins   Brailler. 

Among  such  visitors  was  Mr.  Charles  Gallozzi,  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  He 
reacted  with  typical  surprise,  for  apparently  most  people  expect 
to  find  a  few  people  with  primitive  tools,  struggling  to  put  writers 
together.  Knowing  the  clamor  throughout  the  country  to  obtain 
more  Perkins  Braillers,  Mr.  Gallozzi  suggested  that  we  publish  an 
article  about  our  operation.  We  reminded  him  that  we  have  done  this 
on  several  occasions,  undoubtedly  with  some  good  effect,  but  had  to 
admit  that  we  still  have  to  answer  altogether  too  many  letters  from 
people  v.'ho  insist  on  having  the  Perkins  Brailler  in  preference  to 
any  other  and  who  are  just  not  content  to  wait  their  turn. 

We  are  grateful  that  they  have  such  a  good  opinion  of  the 
ability  of  the  Howe  Press  to  design  a  good  writer.  We  wish  they 
had   an    equally    good   o^jinion    of    our   ability    to    j)roduce   one.    Even 
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ill  our  cr^iiiipcd  quarters,  up  to  1958,  production  was  along  modern 
methods  with  a  Iiigh  degree  of  automation.  Now,  in  our  expanded 
quarters,  the  production  rate  is  going  up  rapidly. 

Since  we  have  already  told  the  story  of  our  attempts  to  cope 
with  an  altogether  unprecendented  and  unexpected  demand  for  the 
Brailler,  we  will  not  repeat  oursellves.  Instead,  acting  on  the 
philosopr.y  embodied  in  the  Chinese  proverb  that  "one  picture  is 
worth  ten  thousand  words",  we  are  publishing  two  photographs 
showing  our  new  facilities.  To  people  who  just  cannot  wait  for  a 
Perkins  Brailler  may  we  repeat  one  fact  which  we  have  tried  to 
emphasize  repeatedly,  namely,  that  there  are  at  least  two  other 
Braille  writers  available  in  the  United  States  on  which  fairly 
prompt  delivery  can  be  obtained. 

Before  very  long  we  will,  undoubtedly,  be  able  to  meet  all 
demands  promptly,  at  which  time  we  will  be  only  too  happy  to  have 
everyone  forget  the  existence  of  the  other  models. 


Director  Meets  Perkins 
Graduate  in  Hong  Kong 

From  the  list  in  the  March 
1959  issue  of  the  Lantern  a  num- 
ber of  Perkins  people  whom  the 
Director  met  while  in  Asia,  he 
inadvertently  omitted  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Burrt  who  for 
many  years  was  a  missionary  in 
charge  of  a  school  for  the  blind 
in  China.  After  nine  years  in  this 
country,  Islxs.  Burrt  has  returned 
to  Hong  Kong  where,  among 
other  activities,  she  is  teaching 
English  and  English  Braille  to 
students  in  the  new  Hong  Kong 
Music    Center   for    the    Blind. 


New  Light 
On  Old  Subjects 

On  June  10th  there  is  being 
published  by  THE  SEEING 
EYE  of  Morristown,  N.J..  a  50 
page  monograph  detailing  the  his- 
tory of  the  use  of  dogs  as  guides 
by  the  blind,  from  Roman  times 
to  the  present.  This  history,  which 
is  illustrated  with  40  reproduc- 
t'ons  of  paintings  and  drawings 
1  y  artists  of  many  periods,  has 
been  written  by  the  Perkins 
Librarian,  Nelson  Coon,  based  on 
t])e  wonderful  resources  of  the 
Perkins  Blindiana  collection. 
BOG  GUIDES  FOR  THE 
BLIND  is  priced  at  $1,  with 
copies  obtainable  from  THE 
^  SEEING  EYE  or  direct  from 
PERKINS. 
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THE  INTER-SYSTEM  SCIENCE  FAIR 

SCIEVCE   FAIRS   ARK    BECOMING  well-rooted   institutions   of 
public    education.   Teachers^    students^  and   parents    have    found 
such     rev/ard    in    participating    in     them^     that    their    enthusiasm     is 
spreading  from  large  cities  to  small  towns.  Each  school  system  varies 
the  basic  j^attern   somewhat,   but   Science   Pairs   have  a    common  core 
of   purpose    and    outward   appearance.    For    the    science    teacher,    the 
Fair    is     a    new    tool     for    motivating    and     rewarding    initiative     and 
originality,   which   has   been   a   traditional  problem   in   education  much 
in  need  of  a   solution.   To  the   student^   the   Fair   opens   the   way  to  a 
different  kind  of  recognition:   that  which  is  not  partly  submerged  in 
his  idenl'flcation    with   a  team,   but   which    points    clearly   to  what    he 
himself  has  done  as  an  independent  individual.  To  the  parents  comes 
the    opportunity    for   a    closer    observation   and    deeper    understanding 
by  following  step  by  step  their  child's  progress  in  his  chosen  project. 
The    Science    Fair    is    commonly    held   in    the    school   gymnasium    or 
auditorium,  where   the   contesting  students    set   up  their   projects    for 
viewing.  At  some  point  in  the  program,  the  projects   are  judged  and 
rated  for  merit  by  persons  not  immediately  connected  with  the  school 
program,   and    who    are    also  qualified    in    some   area    of    science.    The 
Science    Fair    then,    in    addition    to    encouraging    student    effort,    also 
furthers  co-operational  spirit  in  the  community  where  a  Fair  is  being 
planned. 

A  private  school  such  as  Perkins  may  at  first  appear  to  be  in 
rather  a  disadvantageous  position  to  reap  the  benefit  of  such  a 
community  effort  as  a  Science  Fair.  Its  student  population  is  small, 
and  an  estimated  ten  per  cent  participation,  which  is  average  for 
public  schools,  would  limit  an  exclusively  Perkins  Fair  to  four  or 
five  exhibits  —  hardly  enough  to  fire  a  sense  of  competition.  However, 
the  fact  that  suburban  Boston  has  need  of  a  regional  Science  Fai" 
for  Junior  High  youngsters,  and  that  Perkins  appreciates  the  need 
for  better  science  education  everywhere,  combine  to  present  an  unusual 
opportunity  in  sponsoring  a  Science  Fair  at  Perkins. 

Last  October,  letters  were  sent  to  12  superintendents  of  schools 
in  the  greater  Boston  suburban  area,  asking  for  their  opinions  and 
cooperation  in  an  inter-school  Science  Fair  on  the  Junior  High  level. 
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Eleven  superintendents  showed  positive  interest  in  our  proposal. 
In  November^  thirteen  teachers  from  about  nine  of  these  towns  met 
in  committee  to  lay  plans  for  the  Inter-System  Science  Fair,  as  it 
was  provisionally  named.  It  was  through  this  committee's  efforts 
that  the  Fair  was  held  here  at  Perkins,  April  24-25.  Members  of 
the  committee  acted  as  liaison  to  their  school  systems  and  saw 
that  teachers  and  students  received  the  materials  and  application 
forms.  Each  member  of  the  committee  also  had  a  share  of  the  work 
to  do  in  designing  materials  and  performing  preparatory  tasks.  One 
of  the  biggest  of  these  tasks  was  to  round  up  25  high-achieving 
high  school  students  who  would  be  willing  to  act  as  judges.  Since 
part  of  Perkins'  role  was  to  furnish  appropriate  space  for  the  Fair^ 
considerable  preparation  was  necessary  here.  Applicants  arrived 
needing  many  types  of  assistance  —  power  outlets,  supplementary 
table  space,  replacement  of  parts  broken  in  transportation  of  the 
exhibits,  advice  on  the  best  location  to  enjoy  a  picnic  supper,  and 
guides  for  a  tour  of  the  school.  Adequate  volunteer  help  from  the 
Perkins  staff  met  all  of  these  contingencies  and  also  provided  an 
atmosphere  of  confident  friendliness.  The  exhibits  totaled  92,  and 
represented,  for  the  most  part,  the  winners  of  local  fairs.  Four  of  the 
exhibits  were  created  by  Perkins  students.  In  all,  16  public  and 
private  Junior  High  Schools  sent  exhibitors.  Of  the  total  number, 
50  students  received  awards  for  their  science  projects. 

DwiGHT  Hall  during  the  fair 


In  an  evaluation  session  held  after  the  P'air,  it  was  suggested  that 
Perkins  might  again  take  the  initiative  next  year  and  sponsor  a 
second  Fair  of  this  type.  There  is  a  good  indication  that  interest 
would  be  more  widespread  with  certain  modification  in  the  plans, 
and  that  teachers  and  workers  in  science  would  cooperate  in  the 
formation   of  a  new  Fair-Planning  Committee.     , 

Perkins   is    happy   to   be   able   to    serve   in    the    Community  in    this 
new  way,  as  part  of  the  nation's  drive  for  better  science  education. 

Richard  Hull 
Teacher   of  Science 

A  Visit  To  Kansas 

IN  THE  DECEMBER  1958  ISSUE  of  the  Lantern,  we  published 
a  story  on  Evaluation  Of  Deaf-Blind  Pupils. 

In  April  the  same  team  traveled  to  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  where 
we  spent  two  days  as  guests  of  the  Children's  Rehabilitation  Unit 
of  the  Kansas  Medical  Center.  There  we  were  able  to  study  ten 
children  with  severe  visual  and  auditory  losses  ranging  in  age  from 
tliree-and-a-half  to  eleven -and-a-half  years. 

While  it  is  to  early  to  assess  the  work  of  these  two  days  in  terms  of 
recommendations  provided  the  families  of  these  children  or  the 
various  agencies  in  Kansas^  our  own  staff  undobtedly  profited  from 
the  expeiience.  It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  find  so  many  persons 
in  professional  groups  taking  a  practical  interest  in  deaf-blind  children. 
Their  group  approach,  coordinated  by  Mr.  Harry  E.  Hayes,  Director 
of  State  Services  for  the  Blind,  is  described  by  Betty  G.  Riley  of 
the  staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in  the  May  1959 
issue  of  the  New  Outlook  For  The  Blind. 

Our  two-day  program  was  organized  by  Dr.  C.  Arden  Miller, 
Director  of  the  Children's  Rehabilitation  Unit,  whose  staff  took  great 
pains  to  provide  us  with  all  possible  assistance.  Prior  to  our  leaving 
Watertowm,  we  had  received  extensive  information  on  each  child, 
collected  for  us  by  Dr.  June  Miller,  the  Educational  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Hearing  and  Speech  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
Medical  Center. 
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Several  of  the  children  examined  are  at  the  Kansas  School  for  the 
Deaf.  All  of  these  have  some  usable  vision.  Mr.  Stanley  D.  Roth,  the 
Superintendent,  discussed  with  us  the  difficulties  of  providing  special 
attention  to  deaf  children  with  even  moderately-severe  visual  handi 
caps  in  a  school  where  a  number  of  deaf  pupils  are  awaiting  admission 
With  an  average  of  nine  pupils  in  each  academic  class,  the  amount 
of  special  attention  that  can  be  given  a  child  with  an  additional 
handicap  is  clearly  limited.  The  Departments  for  deaf-blind  children 
at  Perkins  and  elsewhere  find  it  necessary  to  use  at  least  one  teacher 
to  each  two  pupils. 

Unfortunately,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  ideal  conditions 
are  not  always  procurable  and  those  schools  for  the  deaf  where,  as 
in  KansitS,  visually-impaired  children  are  given  a  chance,  are  to  be 
commended.  Clearly,  however,  a  visually  handicapped  deaf  child, 
even  one  whose  sight  is  sufficient  to  cope  with  large  type,  cannot  be 
educated  adequately  in  most  programs  for  deaf  children.  Therefore 
a  highly  specialized  program  such  as  that  designed  for  deaf-blind 
children  is  necessary,  and  at  the  present  time  existing  deaf-blind 
educational  departments  seem  to  be  the  most  suitable  placement. 

We  were  also  greatly  helped  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Olson,  Jr.,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind  which,  since 
it  is  located  in  Kansas  City,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  during 
a  noon  recess.  Here,  also,  there  are  enrolled  children  with  additional 
handicaps  —  mostly  girls  and  boys   crippled  by  cerebral  palsy. 

E.  J.  W. 


Perkins  Story  Wins  Award — from  Page  2 

shorter  black-and-white  version  on  The  news  of  this  award  reach- 
television.  The  very  favorable  ed  us  as  Mr.  Campbell  and  his 
comments  which  pour  in,  added  associate,  Mr.  Fred  Brown,  be- 
to  our  own  prejudiced  opinion,  gan  work  on  a  second  picture  on 
had  made  us  feel  that  perhaps  campus.  This  one  will  deal  ex 
the  film  is  pretty  good.  It  was  clusively  with  our  Deaf-Blind  De- 
good  to  have  this  opinion  en-  partment,  and  will  be  ready  for 
dorsed   by  experts.  release   during    1960. 
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CLASS  OF    1959  PUBLISHES   "RETROSPECT" 


The  School  Annual,  Retrospect^ 
is  being  published  again  this  year, 
both  in  ink-print  and  in  braille, 
and  is  available  for  fifty  cents, 
postpaid,  upon  request.  Its  edi- 
tor, Lloyd  White,  Class  of  '59, 
has  done  a  good  job  supported 
by  a  competent  editorial  staff. 
The  ink-print  edition  has  a  dec- 
orative cover  designed  by  Miss 
Joan  Decker  of  the  Industrial 
Arts    Department. 

Unlike  many  schools,  Perkins 
does  not  publish  a  regular  month- 
ly   or    quarterly    magazine ;    and. 


indeed,  Retrospect  does  not  come 
out  every  year.  Sometimes  we  are 
asked  why.  I  believe  the  best  an- 
swer is  that  we  have  an  extremely 
varied  program  at  Perkins,  and 
when  in  the  past  we  have  tried 
to  concentrate  too  much  effort  on 
a  newspaper  or  magazine,  the 
best  interests  of  our  youngsters 
have  not  been  served.  Unless 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
boys   and   girls   who  want  to   put 

out  a  publication  rather  than  en- 
gage in  some  other  activity,  little 
is   to  be  gained  by  a  publication 
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HELENA   M.  DRAKE  '23 


MEET  A  PERKINS  GRADUATE  ... 

HELENA  M.  DRAKE  '23 

By  SiNA  Waterhouse 

MAINE  IS  JUSTLY  PROUD  of  her  many  fine  products, 
from  fish  and  potatoes  to  majestic  forests  of  tall  and 
fragrant  pines  and  her  citizens  of  rugged  character.  For  many 
years   Perkins  has  welcomed,  loved  and  educated  a  long  proces- 

^si(|n  of  hoys  and  Q;\rh  from  Maine  and  then  sent  them  Godspeed 
with  ^heir  many  skills  to  near  and  far  places.  It  is  interesting  to 
indulge  in  a  little  thought  as  to  what  kind  of  book  their  com- 
bined stories  would  make.  It  is  my  privilege  to  tell  a  little  of 
the  story  of  one  of  Maine's  .Perkins  girls,  Helena  Drake. 

Helena  was  nine  years  old  when  she  came  to  Perkins  after 
attending  public  school  with  her  brothers  in  Houlton,  Maine. 
She  proved  +o  be  a  sj'ood  student  and  participant  in  all  school 
activit^'es.  Early  in  her  High  School  career  her  mother  became 
seriously  ill  and  Helena  went  home  to  care  for  her  until  her 
dea^^h,  at  which  time  she  came  back  to  school  and  resumed  her 
studies. 

Helena  was  disappointed  in  not  graduating  with  the  rest  of 
her  class:  however,  she  +ook  this  disartoin+ment  "on  the  chin" 
as  she  hns  tnken  many  others.  Al+hou""h  she  had  been  awav  from 
school  for  a  number  of  vears,  she  did  well  both  academically 
and  nlso  as  a  student  in  the  Music  Department.  She  was  grad- 
u^^ed  sfltisfnctorily  in  1928.  and  in  1927  she  received  her  certi- 
ficate from  Perkins  Music  Normal  Course  where  she  did  excellent 
wnrk.  SIt^  r>roved  herself  a  par^^icularlv  fine  student-teacher.  In 
1929  che  comnloted  her  work  at  the  New  Eno-land  Conservatory 

;  of  Music.  Helena  was  a  grood  musician,  but  not  a  .qreat  one. 
Her  ^"^r+e  seems  to  have  been   teachino*   vounfip'  children. 

After  completino"  her  work  at  the  Conservatory  she  tauffht 
music  for  a  time  in  Waltham  where  she  lived. 

'  In  1980   she  abandoned  music  teaching  for  work  with   chil- 

dren with  special  disabilities  at  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  for 
Mnd  Rabies  in  Summit,  New  Jersey.  In  1982  Miss  Drake  camo 
to  Perkins  to  take  the  Harvard  Course,  after  which  she  returned 
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to  Summit  and  remained  there  until  1938  when  the  Home  was 
closed ;  after  which  she  went  to  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  where  she  taught  a  pre-school  child 
until  the  little  one  was  ready  to  enter  a  regular  program. 

In  1940  Miss  Drake  came  to  Perkins  again  as  an  attendant 
in  the  Deaf-Blind  Department,  but  left  shortly  after  to  tutor  a 
blind  child  with  special  problems. 

In  1943  she  joined  the  Perkins  staff  and  has  been  at  the 
School  ever  since.  During  her  years  at  Perkins  she  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Primary  School  staff,  and  her  success  in 
teaching  the  slow-learning  children  has  led  to  her  concentration 
in  this  area.  Many  a  small  child  who  has  been  lagging  in  his 
studies  lias  ffone  on  into  Miss  Drake's  class  for  a  year  and  then 
on  to  eventual  graduation.  There  is  a  saying  at  Perkins,  "If 
Miss  Drake  can't  teach  him,  no  one  can."  , 

Helena  Drake  is  a  great  enthusiast  with  a  tremendous  ca- 
pacity for  enjoyment  of  hard  work  and  pleasure.  When  hhe  works 
for  a  cause,  it  succeeds.  Perhaps  the  project  nearest  to  her 
heart  is  the  Albertina  Eastman  Alumnae  Scholarship  Fund. 
Not  only  has  she  worked  very  hard  herself,  but  has  also  inspired 
scores  of  others  to  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  make  the 
Fund  cri^ow.  The  Fund  has  helped  many  Perkins  girls  throtigh 
their  vears  at  college.  Her  enthusiasm  and  interest  are  equally 
warm  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures.  She  is  an  insatiable  traveler. 
Her  trip  to  Eu^'ope  two  years  ago  she  found  especially  stimu- 
lating and  inspiring. 

Above  all,  Helena  Drake  will  always  be  considered  a  superior 
teacher  of  small  children.  Miss  Drake  is,  undoubtedly,  content 
+hn+  +h^s  should  be  her  reputation. 

"THE  MIRACLE  WORKER" 

A  THEATRICAL  EVENT  OF  GREAT  INTEREST  to 
Perkins  is  the  new  stg-ge  play  by  William  Gibson  entitled 
The  Miracle  Worker.  This  is  the  stage  version  of  a  telecast  which 
appeared  in  February  1957  on  the  Playhouse  90  program.  It 
describes  Annie  Sullivan's  early  struggle  to  teach  Helen  Keller. 

The  star  of  this  play  is  Anne  Bancroft,  who  will  act  the 
part  of  Annie  Sullivan.  Miss  Bancroft  has  just  completed  a  very 

Please   turn   to  page  7 
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WORLD  ASSEMBLY  MEETS  IN  ROME 


THE  WORLD  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL 
for  the  Welfare  of   the   BHnd  met  in  Rome,   Italy,   in  late 
July.  The  World  Council  now  includes  forty-six  member  countries 
compared  with  thirty  w^hen  the  last  World  Assembly  was  held  in 
Paris  in  1954. 

Perkins  was  well  represented  at  the  Assembly  with  no  fewer 
than  four  countries  being  represented  by  graduates  either  of  our 
School  or  of  our  Teacher  Training  program.  These  included  Sr. 
Hector  Cadavid  Alvarez,  representing  Colombia ;  Mr.  Halvdan 
Karterud,  representing  Norway ;  Mr.  Emmanuel  Kef  akis,  repre- 
senting Greece;  and  Mr.  Jean  Sorel  as  the  delegate  from  Haiti. 

In  addition,  there  were  a  large  number  of  persons  who  have 
paid  either  short  or  long  visits  to  our  School,  such  as  Mr.  Ken- 
neth R.  Bunn  from  Australia ;  Mr.  J.  C.  CoUigan,  Mr.  John 
Jarvis,  Mr.  John  F.  Wilson  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Gethff  from  the 
Uni^ed  Kingdom;  Mr.  Tore  Gissler  from  Sweden;  and  Mr.  Eero 
Hakkinen  from  Finland.  There  was  also  Godfrey  Matthews,  who 
studied  here  some  years  ago  and  who  is  now  located  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Sir  Clutha  MacKenzie,  who  was  a  visitor  to  Perkins 
a  number  of  years  ago,  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Confer- 
ence. Also  present  were  Mr.  Herman  H.  Roose,  a  native  of  the 
Netherlands,  who  is  currently  assisting  in  building  up  the  program 
for  the  blind  in  Israel,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Royappa  who  visited  Per- 
kins while  a  LTnited  Nations  scholar  and  who  has  recently  been 
appointed  head  of  the  Government  training  school  in  Dehra  Dun. 
Miss  Leah  Wilson  of  New  Zealand,  who  visited  us  during  the 
last  vear,  and  Miss  Katie  Xintaropoulou  of  Greece,  who  has 
visited  Perkins  a  number  of  times,  were  both  present. 

The  LTnited  States  Delegation  was  made  up  of  Mr.  M.  Rob- 
ert Barnett  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  Mr. 
George  Card,  representing  the  National  Federation  for  the  Blind : 
Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  (who 
was  prevented  from  being  present  in  person)  ;  Mr.  Hulen  Walker 
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and    Mr.    H.    A.    Wood     rcpre-       Efntnunucl  Kcjaakis   with  the  Dircc- 

,  .  .  .  .  tor    during    his    visit    to    Greece 

senting  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Workers  for  the  BUnd; 
and  the  Director  of  Perkins. 
Unfortunatelvj  the  Director,  as 
mentioned  in  our  editorial,  was 
forced  by  ill  health  to  return 
home  after  the  opening  session, 
and  so  his  participation  was 
kept  to  a  minimum.  The  disap- 
pointing feature  of  this  was 
that  in  some  cases  he  did  not 
even  have  an  opportunity  to  greet  the  former  Perkins  people  who 
were  present,  and  with  all  of  them  his  contacts  were  all  too  brief. 

The  World  Assembly  chose  for  its  theme  the  Employment 
of  the  Blind,  and  a  number  of  excellent  papers  were  given,  deal- 
ing with  all  phases  of  this  important  topic. 


Work   for    the    blind  in   Greece  is   largely    directed   by 
former  Perkins   pupils   shown  here. 
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AAWB  CONVENTION  IN  DETROIT 

Nelson  Coon,  Librarian 

THE  ONE  ORGANIZATION  in  the  United  States  which 
has  since  1905  concerned  itself  with  every  aspect  of  tlie 
welfare  and  education  of  the  blind  is  the  AMERICAN  ASSOCI- 
ATION OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND  and  hence  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  theme  of  the  convention  held  in  Detroit 
this  summer  in  early  July,  should  have  been — SERVICES  TO 
THE  BLIND,  1939-1959-1979.  This^  writer,  together  with  the 
school  Principal,  Benjamin  F.  Smith,  was  thb  representative  of 
Perkins  at  the  meetings,  of  which  in  all  there  Were  28  scheduled 
during  the  five  days  of  the  convention.  ■  • 

As  always  there  were  many  former  Perkins  personalities 
m  evidence,  some  having  places  on  the  program.-  George  Illing- 
worth  '50,  was  a  member  of  the  Planning  Committee;  Peter  Sal- 
mon '14,  reported  for  the  important  Ethics  Committee;  Winr 
throp  Chapman  '38,  spoke  at  the  Deaf-Blind  Panel  meeting, 
while  former  Teacher-Training  course  pupil  Ras  Mohun  Haider 
(now  of  the  Embassy  of  India)  talked  on  the  problems  of  the 
blind  in  his  country.  John  Egan  '28,  of  the  Massachusetts  Divi- 
sion of  the  Blind,  was  also  present. 

The  Principal  participated  especially  in  the  meetings  of 
Group  G,  where  Educators  discussed  the  resources  in  various 
forms  of  schooling  now  available  to  blind  youngsters.  With  blind 
students  about  equally  divided  between  those  in  residential 
schools  and  those  in  day-school  classes  in  local  communities, 
there  were  many  common  problems  profitably  considered,  such 
as  text-book  supply ;  improvement  of  facilities  in  both  types  of 
schools ;  questions  of  testing  and  the  like. 

There  were  in  all  three  regular  meetings  in  which  this  writer 
was  directly  concerned,  in  one  of  which  a  report  was  presented 
covering  the  earlier  meeting  of  Librarians  for  the  Blind  in 
Washington  under  the  aegis  of  the  American  Library  Associ- 
tion.  Considering  the  meetings  of  Group  H  as  a  whole,  there 
was  much  of  a  hopeful  nature  presented  in  this,  the  25th  anni- 
versary year  of  the  beginnings  of  the  talking  book  service  to 
the  blind.  One  of  the  newsworthy  announcements  was  that  made 
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by  ilie  Library  of  Congress  in  presenting  a  prototype  model  of 
a  talking  book  machine  made  to  play  at  8  r.p.m.  (four  hours 
on  one  record)  and  weighing  only  six  pounds.  This,  together 
with  nmcli  news  of"  the  developments  in  the  use  of  tape-recordings 
'and  the  special  books  for  students  coming  from  Recording  for  the 
Blind  speak  much  for  an  increase  in  reading  by  the  blind,  which 
one  speaker  projjhesied  would  amount  to  200  per  cent  in  the 
next  20  years. 

Of  special  interest  to  those  from  Perkins  was  the  two-hour 
evening  program  presented  for  the  benefit  of  all  800  delegates 
by  a  panel  of  speakers,  on  the  subject  of  the  welfare  of  deaf- 
blind  persons.  Three  of  the  speakers  themselves  were  deaf-blind 
and  presented  the  story  of  how  they  were  rising  above  their 
handicap,  not  only  in  an  informing,  but  in  a  witty  and  enter- 
taining manner.  First  of  these  was  our  own  graduate  "Tad" 
Chapman,  now  a  poultry  farmer  from  California,  who  talked  on 
the  subject  "Not  a  sound  from  my  Chickens."  (He  was  accom- 
panied to  the  convention  by  a  former  Perkins  House-motherj 
Miss  Amanda  Harmening.)  The  second  deaf-blind  speaker,  who 
earns  a  living  with  a  furniture  repair  service  in  Missouri,  dis- 
played a  sense  of  humour  in  telling  of  his  experiences,  which 
nearly  brought  the  house  down.  Geraldine  Lawhorn,  of  New 
York  city,  told  of  methods  employed  in  the  regaining  of  her 
speech  after  many  years  lapse,  and  proved  her  point  by  reciting 
poems  and  stories  in  a  manner  full  of  professional  ability  and 
personal  vigor,  which  brought  her  much  highly  deserved  applause. 
Between  these  speakers  were  workers  who  presented  statistics  and 
methods,  showing  the  need  for  much  greater  efforts  in  working 
with   the   doubly   handicapped. 

The  Miracle  Worker — from  page  three 

successful  run  on  Broadway    in   Mr.    Gibson's    hit   Two   for    the 

See-Saw.  The  child  Helen  Keller  will  be  played  by  Patty  Duke. 

The  play,  which  opened  in  Philadelphia,  will  transfer  to  the 
Wilbur  Theater  in  Boston  on  September  29  and  will  have  its 
Broadway  opening  at  the  Playhouse  Theater  on  October  19th. 
During  the  Boston  run,  we  hope  that  both  Anne  Bancroft  and 
Patty  Duke  will  visit  Perkins,  where  they  will  see  the  present-day 
successors  to  Annie  Sullivan  and  Helen  Keller. 
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Editorial 

A  PERSONAL  NOTE 

IT  IS  NOT  USUAL  FOR  ME  to  use  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Lantern    for    a    personal   message.   However,   I    feel   that   cir- 
cumstances perhaps    justify    this   exception. 

I  want  to  take  this  space  to  thank  the  very  many  people^ 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  who,  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  have 
expressed  their  concern  and  friendship  during  my  recent  illness. 

Since  it  has  been  quite  impossible  to  answer  all  the  greetings-, 
it  is  possible  that  a  number  of  these  people  do  not  quite  know 
what  happened. 

I  was  taken  ill  during  the  opening  days  of  the  Rome  Con- 
ference and  hurried  back  to  America  in  preference  to  entering 
a  European  hospital  far  away  from  home.  In  due  course  the 
surgeons  were  able  to  report  that  they  had  repaired  damage  to 
my  interior  which  apparently  had  been  caused  by  nothing  more 
malignant  Ihan  a  fishbone.  While  this  removed  all  fears  of  future 
complications,  it  did  leave  me  with  a  long,  slow  period  of  con- 
valescence which,  unfortunately,  was  not  without  a  variety  of 
complications. 

While  writing  this  Editorial  I  can  report  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  shortly  be  fully  recovered.  However, 
the  operation  is  now  six  weeks  behind  me  and  I  am  only  doing 
approximately  three  or  four  hours'  work  a  day;  so  it  presumably 
will  be  several  weeks  before  I  can  be  considered  normal,  and  I 
shall  have  to  limit  mj^  activities  to  some  extent  during  the  next 
feAv  months. 

In  the  meantime,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  who,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  expressed  your  good  wishes.  The  number  of 
cards,  flowers,  plants,  baskets  of  fruit  and  other  gifts  which 
I  received  was  overwhelming.  I  even  received  a  number  of  special 
items  from  your  own  kitchens. 

Unforlunately,  my  absence  from  the  office  has  placed  an 
additional   burden  on  a   number  of  other  people.  Our   Principal, 


Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Smith,  readily  gave  up  a  week  of  liis  precious 
vacation  in  Maine  to  come  and  attend  to  the  most  urgent  mat- 
ters. Miss  Kelly,  Mr.  Heisler,  Mr.  Hemphill  and  Mr.  Coon  have 
all  done  a  variety  of  things  which  normally  I  would  do.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  other  people  who  in  one  way  or  another 
have  been  inconvenienced,  not  least,  of  course,  being  my  own 
family  who  for  awhile  after  my  return  from  the  hospital  dem- 
onstrated that  they  could  have  had  most  successful  careers  in 
the  nursing  profession. 

To  all  of  you,  my  most  sincere  thanks. 


|^JUU<^^^^y^,lJ^ 


Edward  J.  Watekiiol se  ,   Director 


SOUTH  OF  THE  BORDER— DOWN  MEXICO  WAY 

By  Nelson   Coon,    Librarian 

TRAVELERS  TO  OUR  NEIGHBOR  COUNTRY  to  the 
South  during  the  last  several  years  are  completely  in  agree- 
ment that  something  is  happening  in  the  Mexican  Republic.  The 
atmosphere  is  yeasty  with  change  and  improvement,  as  the  more 
democratic  government  provides  intelligent  leadership  and  a 
much  wider  educational  program.  That  this  change  is  evident 
also  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  came  to  my  attention  dur- 
ing a  two-week  stay  in  Mexico  City  while  on  vacation.  It  was 
my  privilege  during  that  time  to  meet  and  confer  with  the  greater 
number  of  those  persons  engaged  in  the  education  and  rehabil- 
itation of  the  blind  and  (after  what  had  been  noted  on  previous 
visits)   I  came  away  with  high  hopes  for  future  progress. 

My  contacts  with  Mexican  workers  for  the  blind  included 
persons  and  places  at  a  number  of  levels  of  operation.  Somewhat 
different  from  our  approach  is  their  view  of  the  word  "Rehabil- 
itation" which  encompasses  all  education,  placement,  and  social 
welfare.  The  Director  of  this  federal  agency  is  an  outstanding 
gentleman.  Dr.  J.  T.  Hernandez  Pedroza  who,  together  with  his 
assistant  Dr.  Aguilar,  guides  the  work  in  a  modern  office  building 
typical  of  the  great  architectural  accomplishments  one  finds  in 
Mexico.  Among  his  assistants  is  a  Perkins-trained  lady,  Srta. 
Eugenia  Cortes,  who  has  been  working  with  the  blind  since  taking 
the  Harvard  course  in  1930. 

In  addition  to  various  centers  for  training  and  placing  blind 
workers,  there  are  in  the  city  two  schools  for  the  blind.  The  or- 
iginal one,  centrally  located,  now  takes  older  and  more  recently 
blinded  pupils  and  concentrates  more  on  the  training  in  hand- 
skiUs  ^han  in  general  education.  A  new  school  built  five  years  ago 
(Viena,  87 — Coyoacan)  educates  pupils  from  the  first  to  the  sixth 
grade  and  the  principal,  Sra.  Rincon  de  Merino,  has  an  excel- 
lent staff  of  teachers  and  as  fine  a  looking  group  of  alert  pupils 
as   one  would  find  anywhere. 

It  was  Interesting  to  note  at  this  school  that  whereas  it 
was  built  as  a  boarding  school,  it  has  been  felt  better  to  have 
the  children  live  at  home  and  come  In  by  bus,  with  children  from 
out  of  the  city  being  placed   In   a   city  home  for  the   period|of 
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I  their  education.  No  liigli  school  facihties  are  at  present  available 
especially  for  blind  students,  it  being-  hoped  that  those  destined 
for  secondary   education    would    be    integrated   into   the    normal 

I  educational  program. 

In  the  same  fine  modern  building  which  houses  this  school, 
I  spent  considerable  time  visiting  the  efficient  printing  plant  of 
Editorial  Braille  presided  over  by  Sra.  Consuelo  Hidalgo,  who 
spent  some  time  at  Perkins  in  1955.  With  two  stereotype  machines, 
good  printing  presses  and  modern  binding  equipment,  braille 
4exts  and  other  books  are  being  produced  for  the  growing  Mex- 
ican demand,  with  much  literature  being  sold  to  other  Spanish- 
speaking  countries.  The  expenses  of  this  press  are  met  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Junior  League  of  Mexico  City  with  whose 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind  I  met  in  a  morning  conference. 
Plans  are  well  advanced  for  the  extension  of  the  use  of  braille 
throughout  Mexico  by  the  formation  of  small  centers  and  libraries 
in  the  other  states  of  Mexico,  with  Mrs.  Hidalgo  acting  as  field 
officer.  Much  indeed  needs  to  be  done,  but  one  senses  a  realism 
qiii'e  different  from  the  atmosphere  of  a  few  short  years  ago. 

Another  interesting  development  is  the  cooperation  of  Ed- 
itorial Braille  with  a  newly-instituted  Library  for  the  Blind 
located  in  the  building  of  the  National  Library  in  down-town 
Mexico  Citv.  Here  we  met  the  librarian,  a  keen,  educated,  blind 


7j«*\    M^iA 
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man  (formerly  principal  of  a  school  for  the  bhnd  in  Guatemala), 
Manuel  Solorzano.  In  temporary  quarters  he  was  trying  to  en- 
courage blind  students  to  come  to  him  for  help  and  books,  and 
I  was  pleased  to  note  the  fine  group  of  volunteer  ladies  who 
were  reading  to  blind  students,  and  to  meet  the  Head  Librarian 
of  the  National  Library,  Dr.  Alcala,  a  man  who  combines  in  a 
rare  manner  all  the  qualities  of  a  classical  scholar  with  those  of 
an  imaginative,  direct-thinking,  executive. 

The  interest  of  many  persons  in  the  work  of  Perkins  was 
very  manifest  and  I  was  privileged  to  address  a  group  of  edu- 
cators and  tell  about  our  place  in  the  work  for  the  blind.  My 
talk  was  very  ably  translated  by  a  former  Perkins  teacher  (now 
an  instructor  in  a  Normal  School),  Sra.  Florentina  Gonzales 
de  Romero. 

Also  very  interesting  to  me  was  the  place  accorded  our 
founding  Trustee,  William  Hickling  Prescott,  whose  history, 
The  Conquest  of  Mexico,  written  in  1844,  is  still  accorded  first 
place  in  current  bibliographies.  I  was  privileged  to  address 
a  fine  group  of  both  Mexican  and  American  students  on  the 
life  of  Prescott  and  was  also  able  to  see  on  display  (in  the  LTnl- 
versity  Library)  a  copy  of  the  first  Mexican  edition  of  his  history, 
printed  in  1846.  This  was  the  first  of  some  16  Spanish  trans- 
lations which  have  appeared,  and  hardl}^  a  bookstore  into  which 
I  peered,  but   what  featured  the    title    in    their   window. 

On  the  last  day  oi  my  stay  in  beautiful  Mexico  City  it  was 
also  a  satisfaction  to  be  in  the  company  of  one  of  our  very  suc- 
cessful graduates,  Sr.  Eduardo  Ordonez  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  We 
were  pleased  to  learn  that  he  and  his  wife  (a  former  teacher  — 
Patricia  Vogel)  have  recently  come  into  the  ownership  of  the 
very  famed  Restaurant  La  Lonja  in  his  home  city,  and  all 
readers  of  the  Lantern  who  know  the  intelligence  and  ingrati-,, 
ating  personality  of  Sr.  Ordonez  would  prophesy  that  Eduardo 
would  be  ideal  in  the  capacity  of  "Maitre  d'  hotel." 

It  is  difficult  with  these  few  notes  to  convey  the  feeling 
of  great  change  which  came  to  me  as  I  was  shown  about  the 
facilities,  and  talked  with  all  these  people,  but  I  am  certain  that 
in  our  f^'eld,  as  well  as  everywhere  in  Mexican  life,  there  is  the 
dawning  of  a  new  day. 
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Enlarged  Enrollment  — 
Enlarged  Facilities 

The  upturn  in  the  enrolhnent 
in  the  Lower  School  in  the  past 
ten  years  has  finally  reached 
the  Upper  School,  making  nec- 
essary more  housing,  more 
classrooms  and  more  staff. 
•^  In  the  Upper  School  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  return 
to  educational  purposes  class- 
rooms which  have  been  used  for 
recreation.  Here  for  some  years 
two  fine  classrooms  on  the  west 
side  of  the  building  have  been 
arranged  for  after-hours  rec- 
reational purposes  by  the  girls. 
A  record-player.  Coke  machine, 
and  candy  counter  have  en- 
couraged   many    haT)T)v    hours 


(jf  play  and  dance.  To  continue 
such  a  facility  while  releasing 
Ihe  classrooms,  there  has  been 
constructed  a  one-story  addi- 
tion over  an  old  "open-porch," 
unr^ediatcly  at  the  entrance  to 
*"'  0  building  from  the  Girls' 
Close.  This  is  a  modern,  well- 
lighted,    harmonious    addition. 

Similarly  on  the  Boys'  side 
the  same  sort  of  addition  has 
boon  erected  during  the  summer, 
which  will  house  the  "Candv 
Store"  previously  poorly 
housed  in  a  dark  basement 
room,  providing  at  the  same 
+ime  a  place  of  gathering  for 
^ho  vounger  boys  who  are  de- 
nied the  use  of  the  authorized 
"Smoking  Room." 


NEW  STAFF  APPOINTMENT 

ON  OCTOBER  1  MISS  MARY  WHITELAW  will  join  the 
Perkins  Staff  as  Head  of  the  Social  Service  Department,  re- 
plncing  Miss  Eleanor  Kelly  who  will  be  retiring  under  the  Per- 
];?ns  Pension  Plan. 

Miss  Whi^elaw,  who  was  currently  at  the  North  Reading 
State  Sanatorium  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health,  has  a  rich  background  of  training  and  experience.  She 
graduated  from  +he  Menninger  High  School  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  has  a  B.  S.  Degree  from  the  College  of  Charles+on 
She  has  her  M.  S.  from  Simmons  Collee-e  School  of  Social  Work 
in  Boston.  In  addition,  she  took  nurse's  training  at  Massachu- 
setts  General  Hospital. 

Her  varied  experience  has  included  employment  bv  the 
ChiMren's  Mission  to  Children,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
¥re<^  Hospital  for  Women,  and  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  She  also  headed  a  research  project  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
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Miss  Whitelaw  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Alpert  who 
has  been  with  us  for  several  years.  Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Alpert's 
family  responsibilities  do  not  permit  her  yet  to  give  us  a  fuU- 
time  employment. 

All  our  good  wishes  go  to  Miss  Kelly  in  her  retirement. 
Readers  of  the  Lantern  may  remember  that  we  published  a  pic- 
ture of  her  several  years  ago  greeting  a  newcomer  to  the  Kinder- 
garten with  the  child's  parents.  This  was  a  still  taken  from  our 
movie  The  Perkins  Story.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  within 
the  last  few  months  this  picture,  which  to  our  thinking  typifies 
so  well  Miss  Kelly's  attitude  of  warm  welcome,  has  been  repro- 
duced   in  a   professional   magazine    in    far-away   Yugoslavia. 

Miss  Kelly  will  be  residing  in  the  Boston  area  and  so  we 
hope  she  will  keep  in  close  touch  with  us. 

"Inside  Russia"  printed  and   distributed  to   the 

,,^.,1     .    ,         ,           ,11  thirty   regional  libraries  in  the 

With   mterest    centered   dur-  .  ^  i    o,    ,         p             i  •  i     • 

^      ,       ,               ,T         •  •■      ■  United    states,    rrom    which   m 

mg  beptember  on  the  visits  to  ,^      ^      ^         -n    i      i          i 

1    .          -r,       -1       n      1       1  turn    the   books   will    be   loaned 

and  irom  Russia  by  the  heads  ,     ^      '^^           n        . 

«     ,    .        ^^  ^'^        •'          i  i      i  ""o  braille  readers  m  every  state. 

01  state,  all  libraries  and  book  ^ 

stores   are  featuring  books   re-  The  binding,  done  in  "paper- 

lating  to  the  land  of  the  Soviet,  backed"     style    in     accordance 

Perkins,    therefore,    is    glad   to  with  a  money-saving  suggestion 

have  a  part  in  making  material  made    by    our    librarian    some 

about  Russia  available  to  users  ^ears     ago,    makes    the    books 

of     Braille     libraries      thruout  much    easier   to    handle  by    the 

this    country.      This    has    been  readers,     while     the     cheapness 

done    by    the    awarding     of     a  makes    the   production   of    such 

contract    by    the    Library    of  a  huge  book  economically  feas- 

Congress    to    the    Howe   Press,  ible. 

for  the  brailling;   of   the    excel-  t     •  7    t^       •  ^  •         i  i 

^  inside  Nussio,  was  shipped  by 

lent  and  popular  book  by  John      .i      -rr  •      .i  i  ,     'p 

^   ^  :  the  Press   m  the  early  part  oi 

Gun+her  —  Inside  Russia.  .  .         .^     .  .  '         , ,  , 

August  so  that  copies  could  be 

When  reduced  to  contracted      in    the    hands  of    readers    who 

braille,  this  book  emerged  as  a      want    to   keep  their    knowledge 

1200  page  edition,  bound  in  15      and    thinking  abreast     of    the 

paper-covered   volumes.   In    all,      conversations  now     going     on 

no    copies    of    the    title   were      with  Russia. 
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Summer  Ac+Ivi+y 
In  Oliver  Cottage 

Perkins,  like  many  other 
schools,  is  always  concerned 
over  the  fact  that  its  facilities 
lie  idle  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  year.  We  were,  there- 
fore, happy  to  cooperate  with 
a  project  being  run  by  the 
Metropolitan  State  Hospital 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  In  this  plan,  for  two 
months  a  group  of  emotionally- 
disturbed  children  used  our  fa- 
cilities as  a  summer  day-camp. 

Approximately  twenty  -  five 
children  and  fifteen  staff  mem- 
bers were  involved. 

Our  Kindergarten  Cottage, 
together    with    the    adjoining. 


secluded  playground,  was  an 
ideal  location  for  this  summer 
camp.  When  we  were  ap- 
proached in  the  spring  about 
this  matter,  it  was  recognized 
that  it  would  place  additional 
burdens  on  members  of  both 
our  office  staff  and  mainten- 
ance departments  at  the  busiest 
time  of  their  year.  However, 
the  importance  of  research 
projects  with  the  emotionally 
disturbed  could  not  be  denied, 
and  staff  members  involved  eag- 
erly offered  their  services. 

Perkins,  of  course,  stands  to 
benefit  from  anv  increased  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  of 
children ;  for,  unfortunately, 
the  blind  are  not  immune  from 
emotional  disturbances. 


One  by  One  . . . 

A  great  heritage  at  Perkins 
has  been  its  trees  with  many 
surviving  from  the  days  of  the 
Stickney  estate.  Elms  have  pre- 
dominated, there  being  over  125 
in  both  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish species.  Feeding,  pruning, 
and  spraying  has  been  con- 
stant, but  in  spite  of  our  best 
efforts  the  Dutch  Elm  Disease 
takes  an  annual  toll  of  four 
or  five  of  them. 


that  the  dread  disease  has 
struck  one  of  the  older  and 
finer  elms  which  was  part  of 
the  planting  of  the  old  Stickney 
estate.  This  tree  is  especially 
interesting  because  it  was  to 
save  its  life  that  Director  Allen 
in  1909  directed  the  architects 
to  change  the  direction  of  the 
main  axis  of  the  building  so 
that  not  only  this  elm,  but  the 
two  fine  copper  beeches  might 
also  be  spared. 


But    just    now    comes    word  Sic  transit  gloria  arhoris. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE   DEAF-BLIND 


The  above  is  a  title  of  a  24 
page  reprint  of  sections  of  the 
1958  Perkins  Report  which  is 
now  ready  for  distribution  to 
any  interested  persons.  Half  of 
the  publication  is  devoted  to 
the  report  of  the  Director,  in 
which  is  summed  up  the  present 
status  of  our  Deaf-Blind  De- 
partment. The  second  part  re- 
produces a  speech  delivered  in 
England  by  the  Department 
Head,  Daniel  J.  Burns,  out- 
lining methods    and  needs. 

This  publication,  together 
with  two  monographs  and  a 
conference  report  previously 
published,  represent  the  contin- 
uing desire  of  the  Trustees   to 


share  with  others  helpful  expe- 
riences in  this  highly  specialized 
branch  of  education,  so  ably 
pioneered  in  by  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  and  later  so  widely  pub- 
licized in  his  publication  of  the 
Education  of  Laura  Bridgman. 

The  last  page  of  this  reprint 
publication  presents  a  list  of 
current  material  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf-Blind,  espe- 
cially featuring  the  recent  ser- 
ies of  six  books  on  The  Re- 
hahilitation  of  Deaf  -  Blind 
Adults,  published  by  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(Copies  of  the  reprint  sent 
on  request  to — The  Director.) 


Screening  Progrann 

As  announced  in  the  Lantern  for 
September  1958,  our  staff  has  organ- 
ized a  program  for  screening  deaf- 
blind  pupils  in  any  location  where 
five  or  more  children  can  be  brought 
together.  Last  year,  at  the  invitation 
of  local  agencies,  this  screening  team 
traveled  to  New  York  and  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  In  each  case  we  were 
told  that  our  visit  was  helpful  to 
parents  and  to  local  authorities.  Cer- 
tainly in  each  the  experience  was 
v^aluable  to  our  staff.  Our  team  is 
willing  to  consider  invitations  to 
carry  out  similar  screenings  during 
the  school  year  just  begun.  As  this 
is  part  of  our  own  research  program, 
ao  charge  is  made  for  this  service, 
[nquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 


Director,     Perkins     School     for     the 
Blind,  Watertown  72,  Massachusetts. 


Instruction   in   telephone  switchhoard 

operating  at  the  school  for  the   blind 

in    Hanover,    Germany. 
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MEET  A  PERKINS  GRADUATE  .  .  . 
FRED  V.  WALSH 

By  SIDNEY  B.  DURFEE 

HEAD,  DEPAUTMENT  OF  TUNIXG 

XT^OU  AND  I,  YES  EVERY  ONE  OF  US,  HAVE  MET 
-■-  people  who  brightened  our  day.  Just  a  cheery  "Howdy,"  or 
"Hi  there,"  goes  a  great  way  to  aid  us  through  the  trials  and  trib- 
ulations of  our  everyday  experiences.  Our  honored  guest  for  this 
isyue  of  the  Lantern  is  indeed  just  such  a  person.  In  establishing 
proof  of  this  statement  I  should  like  to  tell  zvIit/,  when,  and  what 
impels  me  to  write  about  Mr.  Walsh. 

Why  should  I  wa^ite  about  him?  I  was  a  mere  kid  in  the 
Primary  School  when  I  first  heard  about  Mr.  Walsh,  and  the 
wonderful  impression  he  created  wdth  people  in  the  outside  world. 
To  learn  of  a  man  who  is  making  a  name  for  himself  is  indeed 
inspiring  to  older  people,  but  is  it  important  to  youngsters.^ 
It  certainly  is.  I  speak  from  experience.  Many  young  students  in 
our  schools  are  constantly  asking  themselves,  "What  is  the  good 
of  education.^  Why  do  I  have  to  learn  mathematics,  history,  or 
literature.^"  Learning  of  such  achievement  had  a  terrifying  effect 
on  me  at  first.  However,  I  believe  that  even  to  youngsters  in  the 
elementary  grades  such  examples  as  we  find  in  Mr.  Walsh  are 
of  inestimable  value.  It  is  well  to  have  a  high  goal  for  which  to 
strive,  but  still  better  to  know  of  one  of  our  people  who  has  really 
attained  such  success. 

When  did  Fred  achieve  such  respect  among  his  fellow  work- 
ers.^ This  was  not  something  that  exploded  in  a  sensational  piece 
of  news,  nor  did  it  come  overnight.  No,  it  came  like  the  individual 
nature  of  Fred,  quiet  and  unassuming,  yet  steadily  pushing  on- 
w^ard.  Fred's  qualities  began  to  manifest  themselves  long  before 
he  left  Perkins.  The  results  he  has  attained  came  from  early 
spading,  cultivating,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  high  standards  in 
his  studies  and  character. 

Mr.  Walsh  entered  Perkins  in  1889,  and  graduated  in  1900. 
He  longed  to  hold  a  position  as  church  organist,  and  his  desire 
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FRED  V.  WALSH 


was  fulfilled  soon  after  leaving  school.  An  opportunity  was  given 
him  to  play  the  organ  in  his  own  church  in  South  Boston,  Thus 
we  can  say  with  pride  that  he  became  the  first  graduate  of  Per- 
kins to  hold  such  a  position.  With  the  coming  of  this  opportunity 
there  arose  man}^  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  The  most  difficult  of 
these  for  Fred  was  getting  music  embossed  into  some  form  so  that 


he  iiiiglit  Icani  it.  Not  only  was  there  a  hinited  supply  of  Braille 
music  at  that  time,  but  there  were  no  talking  books,  sound- 
scribers,  nor  tape-recorders. 

How  did  our  friend  solve  this  problem?  You  may  havc' 
guessed  it,  he  became  his  own  printing  press.  He  found  someone 
to  dictate  ink-print  copies  to  him  and  he  wrote  his  own  pieces. 
Later  he  w  as  given  an  opportunity  to  take  a  position  as  organist 
for  a  much  larger  church,  but  he  so  revered  the  priest  who  gave 
him  his  first  start,  that  he  preferred  to  remain  where  he  felt  so 
at  home.  His  earlier  struggles  in  copying  music  undoubtedly 
planted  in  him  a  determination  to  help  others  who  might  later 
encounter  these  difficulties.  This  desire  to  aid  others  has  borne 
fruit  today  in  the  establishment  of  a  music  embossing  service 
connected  with  the  National  Braille  Press.  He  is  still  active  in  this 
work,  doing  much  of  the  proof-reading  for  this  new  department. 

What  are  some  of  the  outstanding  qualities  possessed  by  our 
honored  guest  .^  Along  with  his  high  achievement  we  find  a  lovable 
human  being.  He  is  a  humanitarian  in  the  true  sense  of  the  w^ord, 
and  a  friend  to  all.  He  is  kind,  helpful,  and  sympathetic.  He  does 
not  exercise  any  sickly  sympathy,  but  will  help  any  person  to 
help  himself.  In  summarizing  his  career  I  would  say,  "Can't  we 
have  more  Fred  Walshes.^" 

THOMAS  HANDASYD  PERKINS 

This   eii'iract    from   a    letter  finding  several  Bostonians,  wdth 

mentioning  our  early  benefactor  whom  I  had  formerly  been  par- 

was  sent  us  by  Mr.  Willia?n  Mc-  tially  acquainted.  Among  these 

Greal  of  Peterborough,  N'.  H.,  was    Mr.    Nathaniel    Craft,    of 

a  one-time  member  of  our  fac-  Roxbury,   who  afterwards  died 

ulty.  at    Bordeaux ;    and   Samuel    G. 

If  anything  could  add  to  the  Perkins,  Esq.,   of  Boston,   then 

satisfaction     I    experienced    in  a    young   man,    brother   of    the 

finding    myself     on     board     an  Hon.   Thomas   H.  Perkins,  dis- 

American   ship     (1782),     com-  tinguished  for  his  philanthropy 

manded   by    agreeable    officers,  and    benevolence.    How    differ- 

and  surrounded  by  a  crew  prin-  i?nt    is    the    character    of    this 

cipally  of  my  own  countrymen,  last-named  gentleman  from  that 

it    was     the    circumstances    of  of  many  others,  who  have  lived 
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apparently  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  leaving  their  heirs  the  in- 
heritance of  a  bloated  fortune ; 
to  quarrel  about  its  division, 
and  then  perhaps  to  dissipate, 
in  a  few  years,  what  had  cost 
their  fathers  the  labor  of  a 
long  life  to  accumulate !  Of 
these  all  that  can  be  said  is — 
they  lived  —  they  died  —  and 
their  names  perished  with  them. 

Having  amassed  a  princely 
fortune,  Mr.  Perkins  manifests 
the  benevolence  of  his  heart  in 
the  liberal  use  he  makes  of  it ; 
not  in  ostentation  and  parade, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures. He  enjoys  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  good,  and 
of  seeing  the  fruits  of  his  good- 
ness while  he  lives.  He  does  not 
wait  for  his  children  to  "rise 
up  and  call  him  blessed" ;  he 
hears  the  blessings  of  grateful 
hearts,  and  feels  a  consciousness 
of  having  been  a  faithful  stew- 
ard. 

When  T  pass   through   Pearl 


THOMAS  H.  PERKINS 

whose  name  the  School  bears 


Street,  and  look  upon  his  noble 
bequest,  "The  Institution  for 
the  Blind"  (since  removed  to 
South  Boston),  and  reflect  up- 
on what  a  vast  amount  of  hap- 
piness he  has  conferred  upon 
those  unfortunate  beings  from 
whom  the  blessing  of  light  has 
been  shut,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  he  will  receive  a  more  glo- 
rious reward  than  he  enjoys  on 
earth ;  a  welcome  into  mansions 
of  rest  where  peace  and  right- 
eousness forever  reign. 

Ebenezer  Fox,  1838 
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OlbrtstmaB  at  Perkins  ... 

By  Mary  Victoria 

Mary  Victoria  is  head  of  the  Lutheran  School  jor  the  Blind  in  Ren- 
tachintala,  India.  Her  memories  of  her  Christmas  at  Perkins  parallel  those 
of  many  of  our  own  students.  She  was  a  Teacher  Trainee  at  Perkins,  1958-1959. 

A  S  I  WALKED  INTO  THE  HOWE  BUILDING  ONE 
'^^-  morning,  I  was  thrilled  to  see  the  brisk  preparations  going 
on  for  Christmas,  the  expected  joyful  occasion  for  the  year. 
Many  times  I  heard  at  home,  in  India,  that  Christmas  was 
elaborately  celebrated  in  the  L^nited  States.  I  couldn't  imagine 
it  to  myself  till  I  came  to  Perkins  and  witnessed  the  gay  dec- 
orations in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  campus.  Step  into  the 
classroom  —  there  is  Christmas ;  into  the  cottage  —  the  bright- 
ness of  Christmas  is  there ;  and  above  all,  the  glory  of  Christmas 
is  felt  in  the  main  building.  There  is  a  proverb  in  my  language 
which  means,  if  you  want  to  know  whether  the  whole  vessel  of 
rice  is  cooked,  this  can  easily  be  discovered  by  feeling  one  particle 
of  rice.  Similarly  if  one  desires  to  know  how  Christmas  is  cele- 
brated in  America  —  Come  to  Perkins.  Perkins  will  tell  the 
joyful  story  of  Christmas  through  its  beautiful  decorations  of 
glimmering,  colorful  lights ;  illumination  of  its  proud  tower : 
pine  trees  lining  either  side  of  the  main  entrance ;  pine  leaves  in 
arches  tied  with  a  red  bow ;  the  calm  and  beautiful  manger  scene 
in  the  chapel  against  a  blue,  serene  background,  and  last  but  not 
the  least  through  the  bright  star  in  Dwight  Hall.  Could  it  be 
the  star  that  led  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  to  that  lowly  manger 
where  the  baby  Jesus  lay  ?  Nay !  It  is  the  star  guiding  us  to 
the  path  of  duty  and  service. 

The  widely  famed  and  reputed  choir  of  Perkins  rises  to  the 
occasion  filling  the  air  with  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  reminding 
all  those  who  hear  the  delightful  chimes  that  Christmas  is  draw- 
ing nigh  —  the  happy  season  of  reunion  of  families  and  friends, 
exchange  of  gifts  and  greetings,  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
season  when  God  manifests  His  love  towards  us  in  that  He  sent 
His  only  son  —  "For  God  so  loved  the  World — " 

Perkins !  We'll  ever  remember  you  for  what  you  meant  to  us 
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and  what  you  have  done  to  us.  We  give  you  back  our  smiles  of 
gratitude  and  take  back  with  us  the  torch  you  have  lit,  to  lighten 
many  who  are  living  in  the  darkness  of  despair  and  misery.  Your 
memories  will  ever  remain  fresh  like  the  evergreen  trees.  You 
have  trained  men  and  women  for  this  noble  profession  who  are 
now  scattered  all  over  the  world.  In  unison  we'll  raise  our  voices 
jubilantly  in  song  at  this  Christmas  time. 


A  BOOK  REVIEW 

CRUSADER  FOR  LIGHT  —  JULIUS  R.  FRIEDLANDER 
By  Elizabeth  D.  Freund 
DoRRANCE  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1959  —  $3.00 


This  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  history  of  the  1830's 
when  the  first  schools  for  blind 
children  were  established  in 
the  United  States.  Born  in 
1803  in  Upper  Silesia,  Julius 
Reinhold  Friedlander  became 
interested  in  blind  children  in 
1826  when  his  close  friend, 
Franz  Muller,  set  up  a  school 
for  them  near  Donaueschinger 
in  Baden.  From  this  time  on, 
his  chief  desire  was  to  teach 
blind   children. 

Friedlander  taught  in  this 
school  for  several  years  while 
hoping  for  an  appointment  as 
Muller's  assistant.  Bureaucrat- 


tumn  of  1832,  in  the  same  year 
that  Russ,  in  New  York,  and 
Howe,  in  Boston,  had  estab- 
lished their  schools.  Within  a 
few  weeks  he  was  teaching  his 
first  student  and  constructing 
needed  books  and  apparatus. 
In  March,  1839,  he  died. 

In  these  six  years  the  school 
known  nowadays  as  the  Over- 
brook  School  for  the  Blind  was 
fairly  established. 

The  1830's  were  indeed  great 
years  in  the  education  of  blind 
children  in  America.  Three  fac- 
tors seem  to  have  made  them  so. 
The   most   prominent  of  these, 


Ic   delays    brought    him    disap-  though  we  may  be  wrong  if  we 

pointment,  and  so  he  conceived  think    it    the    most    important, 

the  idea  of  emigrating  to  Amer-  was   the  zeal  of  a  few  remark- 

ica  where  he  hoped  to  find  bet-  able    men   to   teach    blind    chil- 

ter   opportunities  for  carrying  dren.  Among  these  the  names  of 

on  his  chosen  work.  In  this  he  Friedlander    and    Howe    stand 

was     not      disappointed.        He  out. 


reached  Philadelphia  in  the  au- 
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Editorial 
(^nab  Wxii  SnmarJi  Mm 

To  all  blind  children  everywhere,  and  to  their  teachers 
we  at  Perkins  send  our  Christmas  Greetings 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse,   Director 

A  LONG  LOOK  HOMEWARDS 

By  Edward  J.   Waterhouse,   Director 

MOST  OF  US  LIKE  TO  PAUSE  AT  THE  END  OF  THE 
year  and  take  a  look  backward.  This  is  sometimes  an  un- 
rewarding practice.  In  1959  there  are  strong  temptations  for 
me  to  indulge  m3^self  this  way,  for  it  has  been  a  year  of  unusual 
experiences,  including  short  visits  to  nine  Asian  countries  last 
winter  and  to  five  European  lands  in  July.  As  usual  this  year  I 
have  also  traveled  extensively  within  the  United  States. 

The  old  saying  that  "distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view" 
could  be  rewritten  with  greater  significance  as  "  distance  gives 
perspective  to  the  view."  I  went  abroad  to  obtain  close-up  glimps- 
es of  other  lands.  Thanks  to  countless  patient  explanations  by 
many  friends,  I  think  I  learned  more  about  educational  programs 
for  blind  children  overseas  than  I  had  dared  to  hope.  Neverthe- 
less, what  I  think  I  learned  is  doubtless  less  accurate  than  it 
seems.  Years  of  living  in  a  land  appear  necessary  to  provide 
even  the  most  discerning  observer  with  the  multitudinous  clues 
that  make  correct  interpretation  of  experiences  possible.  On 
the  other  hand,  long  immersion  in  a  society  makes  any  sort 
of  self -evaluation  difficult.  Hence  the  importance  of  travel.  I 
never  became  so  absorbed  in  the  new  and  exciting  things  around 
me  that  I  could  not  take  frequent  long  glances  over  my  shoulder 
to  the  world  I  had  left  behind  me. 

The  importance  of  travel  was  not  something  which  dawned 


on  me  suddenly  in  1959 ;  it  was  taught  me  in  grammar  school  when 
I  read  Kipling's  famous  lines:  "Winds  of  the  World,  give  answer! 
They  are  whimpering  to  and  fro  —  And  What  should 
they  know  of  England,  who  only  England  know?"  These  lines 
had  no  real  meaning  for  me  until  a  decade  later  when  I  left 
my  native  land  to  reside  in  New  England,  and  it  is  only  during 
the  past  several  years,  when  I  have  been  privileged  to  travel 
extensively,  both  within  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  that 
their  full  significance  has  come  to  light.  The  chief  value  of  the 
wide  journey ings  the  Perkins  Trustees  have  permitted  me — and 
other  members  of  our  faculty — to  make  is  not  what  we  have 
learned  about  other  schools,  but  what  they  have  taught  us  about 
ourselves. 

Seen  from  Europe,  the  American  habits  of  travel,  either 
to  conventions  and  the  like  or  just  for  the  sake  of  visiting,  take 
on  a  new  perspective.  It  is  extremely  healthy  for  American 
educators  to  know,  as  most  of  them  do  from  firsthand  experi- 
ence, that  their  associates  in  forty-nine  other  states  have  dif- 
ferent ideas  from  their  own  on  many  subjects.  In  some  countries 
there  is  little  or  no  communication  between  school-men  livins^ 
maybe  only  a  few  miles  apart.  Sometimes  the  barrier  is  religious, 
sometimes  it  is  a  language  difference,  occasionally  traditional 
rivalry  exists,  while  in  some  instances  the  cost  of  travel — even 
over  short  distances — is  a  serious  problem.  (Nowhere,  by  the 
way,  outside  America  has  the  habit  of  long-distance  telephoning 
grown  so  commonplace.)  All  these  barriers,  of  course,  are  found 
in  America.  Weaknesses  in  intercommunication  do  exist,  but 
when  Americans  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  vast  reservoir  of 
experience  in  their  fifty  independent  State  systems,  the  fault 
almost  always   lies   within  the  educator  himself. 

As  the  significance  of  available  knowledge  becomes  clearer, 
the  fact  emerges  that  even  nowadays  most  of  the  interchange  of 
information  in  America  takes  place  between  administrators.  In 
recent  years  regional  meetings  on  specific  topics — such  as  Lan- 
guage Arts,  Piano  Tuning  or  Music — have  brought  teachers  to- 
gether with  helpful  results.  Increasing  attendance  at  national 
conventions  is   an    encouraging   sign.   I    am   reminded    of    a   con- 
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versation  I  overlieard  between  two  superintendents  of  schools  for 
the  bhnd  at  the  AAIB  Convention  in  Lansing,  Michigan,  in  1938. 
One  asked  the  other,  "Are  any  of  your  teachers  attending?" 
and  the  answer  was,  "Of  course  not,  I  wouldn't  think  of  bringing 
any  of  them  to  a  convention."  We  have  come  a  long  way  since 
then,  but  the  average  American  teacher  of  blind  children  still 
does  not  seem  to  realize  that  he  could  learn  a  great  deal  from 
mingling  with  his  opposite  numbers  in  other  schools.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  is  a  group  of  teachers  so  great  in  number,  and 
with  such  varied  experiences,  within  reach  of  one  another. 

In  Asia  I  heard  frequent  expressions  of  envy  that  Americans 
can  visit  each  other  so  easily.  In  India  particularly,  the  habit 
of  holding  conventions  is  growing  in  spite  of  the  long  distances 
involved.  There,  as  in  America,  more  effective  ways  of  sharing 
experiences  are  desirable.  Somehow  or  other,  we  need  to  learn 
better  how  we  can  learn  from  one  another. 

Another  fact  which  shows  up  more  clearly  when  seen  from 
abroad  is  that  America  is  a  land  of  constant  change.  Whether 
this  results  from  the  availability  of  information  about  our  neigh- 
bors, or  is  the  reason  w^hy  such  information  is  widely  dissem- 
inated, is  not  important.  Readiness  to  experiment  with  the  new 
and,  if  desirable,  to  abandon  the  old,  is  a  feature  of  our  lives 
wliich  we  accept  without  question.  This  is  recognized  by  manv 
of  our  associates  overseas,  some  of  whom  consider  it  a  serious 
weakness,  while  others — particularly  in  Asia — seem  to  admire  it. 
Asia  contains  many  lands  where  change  and  un-change  wrestle 
w^ith  each  other.  The  dead  weight  of  centuries  of  lethargy,  poverty 
and  illiteracy  lies  heavy  over  much  of  the  continent ;  but  where 
changes  are  happening,  they  are  coming  rapidly,  and  in  some 
cases  even  more  rapidly  than  in  America.  Most  of  the  Asian 
schools  for  blind  children  that  I  know  are  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  welcome  change  and  seek  new  ideas  regardless  of  their  origin. 
Perhaps  in  time  some  Asian  programs  will  emerge  which  owe 
nothing  to  Western  culture,  but  this  time  does  not  seem  to  haA^e 
arrived.  When  it  does  we  should  seek  to  evaluate  this  new  sit- 
uation quickly,  for  it  will  probably  contain  ideas  we  could  use 
to  good  advantage. 
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This  Asian  attitude  of  curiosify  and  receptiveness  gives  an 
added  touch  of  urgency  to  educators  in  Western  countries  who 
are  attempting — as  most  of  them  are — to  evaluate  their  pro- 
grams. New  programs  are  being  established  in  Asia  which  will 
set  patterns  for  many  yea^rs  to  come.  While  we  in  America  can 
afford  to  try  new  ideas  and  discard  them  if  they  seem  unwise, 
the  undeveloped  lant^s  of  Asia  will  not  be  in  a  similar  position 
for  many  years.  When  asked,  as  I  was  so  many  times,  to  express 
an  opinion  on  some  of  the  newer  things  being  done  in  the  West, 
I  saw  more  clearly  some  of  the  factors  in  American  life  which 
make  experimentation  possible  and  perhaps  inevitable.  Some  of 
these  factors  are  missing  in  Asia. 

Although  our  system  of  free  education  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  world,  our  culture  is  still  youthful,  with  all  the  desire  and 
zest  for  improvement  which  characterizes  youth.  While  inherit- 
ing much  from  other  lands,  we  have  been  willing  to  abandon  parts 
of  our  heritage  where  it  seemed  desirable.  Our  systems  of  educat- 
ing the  blind  are  products  of  very  many  changing  forces,  most 
of  which  we  accept  without  question.  Indeed,  we  are  barely  aware 
of  them.  During  recent  years,  for  example,  American  parents 
have  shown  an  increased  interest  in  the  education  of  their  blind 
children  that  in  some  localities  at  least  might  be  considered  quite 
revolutionary.  This  is  but  one  of  several  changes  that  no  one  pre- 
dicted a  generation  ago.  Unless  we  can  foretell  the  direction 
in  which  American  society  will  move,  we  cannot  foresee  the 
future  either  of  education  in  general  or  of  blind  youth.  Unless 
atomic  destruction  prevents  us,  we  can  be  reasonably  sure  that 
we  will  continue  to  experiment  widely. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  need  is  for  flexibility  of  outlook.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  a  quality  usually  acquired  only  with  maturity. 
It  is  not'  easy  to  prepare  young  people  for  an  uncertain  future. 
Adolescents  usually  consider  themselves  progressive,  but  for  the 
most  part  the}^  strive  to  succeed  within  well-established  patterns 
of  behavior.  Yet  I  think  that  very  serious  thought  should  be 
given  to  ways  in  which  flexibility  can  be  more  effectively  acquired. 

Through  all  this  change,  however,  certain  policies  have  pre- 
vailed in  our  field.  Dr.  Howe  took  a  good  look  at  the  European 
schools  for  blind  children  in  the  1830's.  He  admired  some  features, 
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but  he  turned  his  back  on  the  idea  that  the  educated  blind  should 
be  segregated  in  homes  and  workshops.  American  schools  for  the 
blind  have  all  followed  his  lead  in  preparing  their  children  for 
a  life  among  their  seeing  friends.  For  decades  his  philosophy  met 
with  only  partial  success  ;  and  it  is  just  within  the  last  two  decades 
that  the  countr3^'s  economy  could  absorb  blind  school  graduates 
en  masse. 

Asia  is  not  ready  for  any  such  absorption ;  and,  indeed,  most 
European  countries  are  not  either.  On  the  other  hand,  Asian 
countries  cannot  afford  to  support  the  sheltered  workshops  that 
would  be  needed  to  take  care  of  all  their  blind.  Nor,  indeed,  can 
they  afford  schools  for  all  blind  children.  They  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  provide  schools  for  all  their  seeing  ones.  Asia  is 
moving  along  a  path  which  America  took  centuries  to  travel,  and 
in  so  doing  she  throws   some  light  on   our  problems. 

While  it  is  relatively  easy  to  create  conditions  to  order 
in  a  sheltered  group,  society  follows  its  own  patterns  and  expects 
each  of  us  who  lives  in  it  to  conform.  In  Asia  I  was  told  sev- 
eral times  that  society  is  too  cruel  to  accept  the  handicapped. 
(I  heard  this  also  in  Europe,  but  less  frequently.)  Before  we 
dismiss  this  as  inapplicable  in  mid-twentieth  century.  America, 
we  might  consider  some  of  the  demands  we  make  upon  all  our 
children  and  the  problems  these  create  for  handicapped  youth. 

More  than  an}^  country  in  the  world,  America  is  the  land 
of  free,  universal  education,  both  primary  and  secondary.  In 
higher  education  the  margin  of  opportunity  is  even  greater.  For 
the  majority  of  blind  children  this  is  a  great  boon.  For  them 
it  can  be  the  path  to  independence,  and  independence  is  some- 
thing Americans  rate  perhaps  higher  even  than  education. 

Since  we  accept  this  situation  as  normal  and  inevitable,  we  ' 
do  not  often  take  time  to  evaluate  the  results  in  human  terms. 
There  are  advantages  we  overlook  and  disadvantages  we  ignore. 
Certainly  universal  education  does  break  down  the  pernicious 
barrier  between  literates  and  illiterates,  and  reduces  fences  be- 
tween social  groups.  No  matter  how  successful  he  may  be,  the 
stigma  of  illiteracy  is  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of  any  man. 
The  stigma  of  a  handicap  is  less  easily  defined,  but  its  isolation 
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from  educational  and  social  differences  in  our  relatively  classless 
society  helps  to  mitigate  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  community 
where  all  sorts  of  differences  separate  men  from  each  oiher — 
isucli  as  caste,  race,  religion,  education,  and  social  status — handi- 
capped persons  tend  to  form  just  one  more  minority  group.  In 
America  we  challenge  every  child  to  overcome  each  handica})  to 
success  he  encounters  and  to  assert  the  equality  and,  if  possible, 
the  superiority  of  his  group,  however  it  may  be  defined. 

With  this  we  put  a  premium  on  success.  It  is  not  enough  for 
a,  child  to  go  to  school;  he  must  also  make  the  grade.  In  Asia, 
going  to  school  is  often  a  triumph  in  itself.  To  Americans,  the 
Indian  who  announces  on  his  business  card  that  he  'failed  B.A." 
is  hard  to  understand.  To  an  Indian  it  is  better  to  have  failed 
in  an  examination  than  never  have  sat  for  it.  In  America  the 
failure  is  cause  for  shame,  to  be  forgotten  quickly  and  offset,  if 
possible,  by  a  more  successful  venture  along  other  lines. 

This  is,  in  general,  a  wholesome  challenge.  Many  blind  boys 
and  girls  prove  equal  to  it.  Yet  with  every  opportunity  offered 
for  success,  goes  also  the  chance  of  failure.  Every  meaningful 
standard  we  establish  automatically  creates  a  sub-standard  group. 
Every  blind  child  who  succeeds  in  living  an  acceptably  normal 
life  emphasizes  the   failure   of   those  who   do   not. 

This  is  not  an  argument  in  favor  of  lowering  our  standards, 
either  of  academic  performance  or  social  behavior.  There  ^ai'e 
many  people  at  home  or  overseas  (including,  of  course,  Mr.  K.) 
who  say  we  should  raise  them.  Perhaps  this  is  true,  though  the 
suicide  rate  among  students  in  Europe  should  serve  as  a  warning 
that  standards  should  not  be  made  dangerouslv  high.  Rather,  it 
is  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  we  might  reduce  some  of  the  stigma 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  fifty  per  cent  of  our  population  who 
are  not  above  average.  Asian  children  seem  to  be  accepted  for 
what  they  are,  good,  poor,  or  average.  On  the  whole  they  seem 
freer  of  the  emotional  tensions  which  bedevil  so  many  of  our 
children,  whether  physically  handicapped  or  not.  Guidance  coun- 
selors have  developed  techniques  which  have  proved  of  great 
value  in  reducing  tensions,  and  the  future  of  this  work  in  America 
is  promising.  The  East  has  been  learning  much  from  the  West  in 
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liuiiiaii  relations,  such  as  equality  of  the  sexes,  cooperation,  and 
community  service ;  but  we  could,  I  think,  learn  much  from  the 
East  about  family  relationships  and  parental  attiludes.  Our 
psychologists  would,  I  am  sure,  welcome  such  a  development. 

Tlie  effects  of  travel  are  seen  more  in  the  unanswered  ques- 
tions it  poses  than  in  the  answers  it  provides.  These  are  some 
of  the  questions  I  have  carried  home  with  me.  Year's  Ciid  is  also 
\  ear's  beginning,  when  looking  back  changes  to  looking  ahead^ 
liopefully  to  search  for  a  few  answers. 


CRUSADER— from  page  7 

The  second  factor  was  the 
fertile  cultural  and  economic 
soil  in  which  these  men  could 
sow.  Eriedlander  left  Europe  Ho 
a  failure.  Even  with  the  povver- 
lul  backing  of  the  enlightened 
l^rince  of  Eurstenberg,  he  had 
been  unable  to  carry  out  his 
ambi  ions  in  Germany.  His  At- 
lantic passage  was  a  gift  from 
the  Prince.  He  was  in  his  thir- 
tieth year  and  penniless.  Within 
six  months  of  landing,  he  was 
appointed  Principal  Instructor 
of  a  new  school  in  Philadelphia, 

This  was  not  Friedlander's 
doing  alone.  This  was  the  same 
man  whose  career  in  Europe 
was  so  undistinguished.  Though 
he  seems  to  have  mastered  Eng- 
lish in  a  remarkably  short  time, 
he  must  have  been  somewhat 
handicapped  in  America  by  the 
strange  language.  The  differ- 
ence was  in  the  support  he  re- 
received     from     distinguished 


men,  like  John  Vaughan  and 
Roberts  Vaux,  and  from  men  of 
wealth,  like  William  Young- 
Birch  who  in  1837  bequeathed 
two  hundered  thousand  dollars 
to  the  school. 

This  book  is  a  good  re- 
minder of  the  importance  of 
Founding  Fathers  who  were  in 
plentiful  supply  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  within  a  few 
decades  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Third,  there  are  the  bliiul 
children  themselves.  We  count 
ourselves  fortunate  at  Perkins 
that  among  the  first  children 
enrolled  were  some  whose  abil- 
ities made  favorable  impres- 
sions on  a  skeptical  public. 
Overbrook  had  the  same  good 
fortune,  as  this  book  relates.  A 
school  can  give  a  pupil  his 
chance ;  the  pupils  in  return 
bring  the  school  success. 
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The  Miracle  Worker  Comes  to  Perkins 

During  the  prc-B roadway  run  of  the  hit-play  THE  MIR- 
ACLE WORKER  in  Boston,  most  of  the  cast,  with  playwright 
Gibson,  visited  our  School,  spending  some  time  in  the  Department 
for  Deaf-Blind  Children.  In  the  picture  above,  Gayle  Sabonaitis, 
one  of  our  girls,  is  shown  with  Anne  Bancroft  who  stars  as  Annie 
Sullivan,  William  Gibson,  and  Patricia  Neal  who  gives  a  perceptive 
interpretation  to  the  role  of  Kate  K^eller,  Helen's  mother.  Un- 
fortunately, Patty  Duke,  who  gives  a  remarkable  performance  of 
the  child  Helen,  was  prevented  by  a  cold  from  visiting  us. 

Miss  Bancroft  was  fascinated  by  our  young  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren, and  in  her  efforts  to  communicate  with  them,  lived  out  the 
attempts  she  makes  to  break  down  barriers  between  Teacher  and 
Helen  on  the  stage.  We  would  like  to  have  her  on  our  faculty, 
she  has  all  the  makings  of  a  rare  teacher.  Since  she  is  lost  to  us 
to  the  Theatre,  we  are  fortunate  that  she  is  occupied  in  teaching 
the  public  what  working  with  a  deaf-blind  child  can  be  like. 

Mr.  Gibson  had  visited  us  before ;  we  know  him  for  a  sensi- 
tive writer  who  can  play  tricks  with  emotional  dynamite  without 
blowing  himself  and  the  audience  to  pieces.  This  is,  we  think,  just 
what  is  needed  to  give  an  authentic  dramatization  of  the  highly- 
charged  events  of  Annie's  first  weeks  with  Helen. 


More    photographs   overleaf 
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For  story  of 

The    Miracle   Worker 
see  page  fifteen 


In   Anagnos   Courtyard 

Michael  Constantine 

examines    the   statue    of 

the   man  he  portrays 

in  The  Miracle  Worker. 


*        I       * 


^  ff       ,. 


Michael  Constantine  (Anagnos) 

and  James  Congdon   (James  Keller) 

with   three    of  the 

"Perkins    girls"    in    the    cast 

visit   the  Perkins  campus. 


Playwright  William  Gibson 
converses   with 
Gayle  Sabonaitis, 
a    deaf-blind    pupil 
at  Perkins 


The 
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March  15,  1960 


Vesta  V.  V.  and  Nelson  Coon 


THOREAU  APPLIES  FOR  A  POSITION 


The  Library  has  brought  to  be  glad  to  liear  further  of  tht 
my    attention    this    letter   from  above  —  if  the  vacancy  is  not 
our  files.   It  seems  to  have  suf-  already   filled, 
ficient    interest    to    justify    re-  I  was   graduated  from  Cam- 
sprinting  it  in  the  Lantern.  We  bridge  in  '37,  previous  to  which 
can  only  speculate  on  the  rea-  date  I  had   some  experience  in 
sons  Dr.  Howe  might  have  had  school-keeping    and    since  have 
for    rejecting    this    application  been  constantly  engaged  as  an 
and  on   the  possible   effects    on  instructor  —  for  the  first  year 
Perkins  which  his  appointment  as    principal    of    the    Academy 
might  have  had.  here,  and,  for  the  last  two,  as 
Concord,  Massachusetts  superintendent   of  the   classical 
March  9,  1841  department  alone. 
Sir:                                               '  I  refer  you  to  Samuel  Hoar, 

I  observed  in  your  paper  of  Esq.,  Rev.  R.  W.  Emerson,  or 

March  5   an  advertisement   for  Dr.     Josiah     Bartlett     of     this 

an  assistant  teacher  in  a  'pub-  town,  or  to  President  Quincy  of 

lie  institution'  etc.  As  I  expect  Harvard  University, 

to  be  released  from  my  engage-  Yours  respectfully, 

ment  here  in  a  fortnight,  I  shall  Henry  D.  Thoreau 

COMING  EVENTS 

Sunday,  March  27  —  Annual  Luncheon  of  Parents,  12  Noon. 
OPEN  HOUSE   for  public,  2:30-4:30   P.M. 

Wednesday,  April  6  —  Amateur  Show  by  students.  Open  to  the  public, 
8:00  P.M. 

April  8-lS  —  EASTER  VACATION. 

April  20-29  —  Screening  Team  will  visit  Los  Angeles   and   Berkeley, 
California,  and  Vancouver,  Washington,  to  test  deaf-blind  children. 

Saturday,  May  7  —  Parents  Institute.  Interested  persons  should  write 
to  Miss  Mary  Whitelaw  for  Registration  blanks. 

Wednesday,  May  11  —  (Tentative  date)  Upper  School  Girls'  Fashion 
Show.  Girls  will  model  dresses  they  have  made. 

Friday,  May  20  —  Senior  Prom 

Friday,  June  10  —  Graduation  Day. 

Saturday^  June  11  —  Alumnae-Alumni  Reunion. 
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MEET  THE  PERKINS  STAFF  . . . 

THE  COONS 

V 


ESTA  AND  Nelson  Coon  came  to  Perkins  when  Dr.  Farrell 

was  made  Director  in  1931.  They  had  been  his  friends  and 
neighbors  in  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  where  Dr.  Farrell  had  been 
the  Episcopal  minister. 

Mr.  Coon's  experience  was  in  horticulture  and  it  was  partly  to 
help  care  for  the  School  grounds  that  Dr.  Farrell  added  him  to 
the  Perkins  staff.  From  this  his  responsibilities  were  quickly  en- 
larged to  include  the  maintenance  of  the  plant.  For  18  of  his  29 
years  at  Perkins,  the  buildings  and  grounds  were  his  field  of  op- 
eration. 

It  is,  however,  in  an  entirely  different  capacity  that  he  is 
likely  to  be  best  remembered.  In  1949  he  succeeded  Miss  Mary 
Esther  Sawyer  as  Librarian.  On  the  surface  this  transfer  seemed 
q[uite  unusual,  but  Mr.  Coon  is  an  unusual  man  and,  for  that 
matter,  ours  is  an  unusual  Library.  It  comprises  six  different 
departments  and  two  museums.  These  are  the  Lower  School 
pupils'  Library  (located  in  a  different  part  of  the  campus),  the 
[Jpper  School  Pupils'  Library,  the  New  England  Regional  Li- 
brary —  distributing  braille  and  talking  books  to  adults  for  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Blindiana  Library,  the  Teachers'  Ref- 
erence Library,  and  a  small  circulating  library  for  the  staff. 
There  is  a  tactual  museum  for  educational  purposes  and  a  his- 
torical museum  of  blindiana. 

Mr.  Coon  had  already  shown  an  interest  in  the  museum. 
!From  1936  on,  in  collaboration  with  Miss  Frances  McGaw  of 
the  Perkins  faculty,  he  had  collected  material  for  regular  monthly 
displays,  each  illustrating  a  topic  of  educational  interest.  Prob- 
ably the  fact  which  influenced  this  appointment  most  was  Mr. 
Coon's  wide  range  of  interests,  and  particularly  his  interest  in 
everybody  and  everything  pertaining  to  Perkins,  past  or  present. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  his  horticultural  background 
This  has  resulted  in  several  books  on  plants,  the  latest  of  which, 
entitled  Using  Wayside  Plants,  has  lately  appeared  in  its  third 
edition.  His  interest  in  Art  (he  has  many  fine  watercolor  paint- 
ings   to   his    credit)    found    plenty    of    outlets    among    our    fine 
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collection  of  art  works  dealing  with  the  blind.  A  collection  of 
reproductions  entitled  The  Blind  in  Art,  which  he  compiled, 
has  been  distributed  to  a  number  of  schools  and  museums  by 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  same  interest  led  to  the 
recent  preparation  of  A  Brief  History  of  Dog  Guides  For  The 
Blind  with  many  illustrations  taken  from  our  collections.  This 
booklet  was   published  by  The   Seeing  Eye. 

A  special  interest  in  printing  has  had  effective  results  in 
the  appearance  of  our  various  publications,  for  the  typography 
and  layout  of  which  he  has  been  responsible. 

Of  recent  years  Mr.  Coon  has  been  active  in  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Braille  Club.  He  is  currently  the 
Chairman  of  the  Men's  Librarians  Club  of  Boston  and  President 
of  the  New  England  Botanical  Club. 

Mrs.  Coon  has  served  us  in  many  ways.  (Few  people  realize 
that  she  worked  in  the  Library  many  years  before  her  husband 
did.)  As  a  fine  linguist  and  competent  secretary,  she  has  taught 
languages  and  commercial  subjects.  Many  pupils  have  learned 
Latin  and  Spanish  from  her,  but  Spanish  is  her  particular  inter- 
est. This  has  resulted  in  several  family  excursions  to  Mexico  and 
one  to  Spain  with  the  linguist  and  the  artist  each  indulging  his 
special  interest.  She  has  been  active  in  the  Commercial  Arts 
Workshop  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  attending  a  number  of  recent  conventions.  She  has  served 
as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  New  England  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish. 

Some  years  ago  the  Coons  acquired  a  delightful  home  on 
Martha's  Vineyard.  This  summer  they  will  be  retiring  to  it.  For 
almost  thirty  years  they  have  occupied  an  apartment  overlooking 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Howe  Building.  It  will  seem  strange 
to  have  others  occupy  it.  There  are  few  corners  of  the  campus 
which  do  not  bear  some  imprint  of  Mr.  Coon's  activities.  Wc 
may  be  quite  sure  that  in  retirement  neither  Vesta  nor  Nelson  will 
be  idle.  Urged  on  by  their  energy  and  enticed  by  their  interests, 
they  are  bound  to  keep  busy.  Perkins,  which  they  have  served  so 
well,  wishes  them  long  years  of  healthful  and  relaxed  activity. 

E.  J.  W. 
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THE  KINGDOM  WITHIN 

By  Genevieve  Caldwell 

(Edited  by  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,   1960) 

Reviewed  hy  E.  J.  W. 

This  is  the  stor}^  of  Miss  Genevieve  Caulfield,  who  lost  her  sight  in 
infancy.  She  attended  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  both  in  Jamaica  Plain 
and  in  South  Boston.  When  her  family  moved  away,  she  went  to  the  Over- 
brook  School  for  the  Blind.  For  about  a  year,  she  was  also  a  student  at 
the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind.  She  is^  accordingly,  a  product  of  sev- 
eral American  schools. 

While  still  a  schoolgirl,  she  acquired  a  keen  interest  in  Japan.  Being  a 

determined  person  by  nature,  and  a  devout  Catholic  who  placed  much  faith  in 

•  the  guidance  of  God,  she  allowed  no  obstacles  to  stand  in  her  way.  She  was 

thirty-five  before  she  had  acquired  enough  money  to  travel  to  Japan,  which 

she  did  alone,  in  1923. 

Miss  Caulfield  supported  herself  by  teaching  English  to  a  variety  of 
students  including  policemen.  Chapters  of  her  adjujstment  to  Japanese  life 
are  perhaps  the  best  in  the  book.  In  Japan  she  brought  up  a  little  girl, 
Haruko,  as  her  adopted  daughter.  In  due  course,  with  American  —  Japanese 
relationships  deteriorating  she  and  Haruko  followed  a  suggestion  made  by 
Siamese  friends  and  journeyed  in  Bangkok.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  war 
broke    out. 

In  spite  of  Japanese  occupation  and  bombings  of  the  allies,  she  es- 
tablished a  school  for  blind  children,  first  of  all  in  a  building  of  its  own. 
I  ha\'e  had  the  pri\'ilege  of  visiting  this  school  twice  and  it  is  a  far  finer 
institution  than  one  would  imagine  from  the  meager  accounts  Miss  Caulfield 
in  her  modesty  gives  of  it.  It  occupies  fine  buildings  and  has  a  good  staff. 
The  instructor  in  western  music  is  John  Kosinanon,  who  spent  two  years  at 
Perkins  studjdng  piano  and  piano  tuning. 

The  description  of  her  early  days  at  Perkins,is  of  course,  of  greatest 
interest  to  us.  Her  encounters  with  Mr.  Anagnos  and  with  the  large  globe 
in  our  lobby,  help  to  link  us  with  the  turn  of  the  la;3t   century. 

It  is  difficult  to  re\'iew  a  book  when  you  know  the  author  and  have 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  countries  described.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  the  chapters  on  Thailand  do'  not  seem  as  effecti\'e  as  those  on  Japan. 
Perhaps  this  is  because,  although  Miss  Caulfield  has  served  Thailand  well, 
and  it  is  these  that  the  most  obvious  monument  to  her  life  stands,  Japan 
seems  to  ha\'e  been  her  chief  love.  We  hope  that  a  later  edition  will  add  a 
chapter  on  her  life  in  Vietnam. 
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SENIOR  CLASS  TO  VISIT  WASHINGTON 

The    Class   of    1960  is  going  years.   They   sponsored  a  num- 

to  spend  three  or  four  days  in  ber   of    activities,    such   as    the 

Washington,    D.C.    during    the  school   store    and    recently    the 

Easter  recess,  accompanied  by  showing    of   the    movie,      "The 

Mr.   and  Mrs.  Allen  Bartholo-  Glenn  Miller  Story."  A  prece- 

mew.   The  party  will   go  down  dent    for   this    was    established 

by  Greyhound  bus,  and  stay  at  last  year,  and  already  the  Class 

the  Hotel  Annapolis.  A  number  of   1961   is  busy  collecting  the 

of  tours  are  planned  to  places  necessary    money.    The    educa- 

of  interest  both  in  Washington  tional    value    of    such    trips    is 

and   outside,   including  Arling-  obvious,  and  we  are  happy  our 

ton  National  Cemetery,  Alexan-  seniors    can    participate    in    a 

dria  and  Mt.  Vernon.  practice  which  prevails  so  wide- 

The    class   has  been   earning  ly  among  high  school  students 

money    for   this   trip   for   some  of  our  day. 

AERIAL  VIEW  OF  THE  WATERTOWN  CAMPUS 

THE  AERIAL,  VIEW  PRINTED  ON  THE  uext  pagcs  was  taken  in  early 
autumn.  1959.  It  is  the  best  all-inclusive  view  of  the  campus 
we  have.  For  one  thing,  it  is  the  only  picture  showing  recent  addi- 
tions. Secondly,  it  shows  more  clearly  than  in  other  views,  the 
way  in  which  our  plant  reflects  the  philosophy  prevailing  fifty 
years  ago,  when  Director  Edward  E.  Allen  supervised  the  move 
to  Watertown.  This  view  looks  north  and  slightly  east.  The 
Howe  Building  with  the  tower  and  lantern  is  flanked  by  cottages 
for  older  children ;  girls  on  the  west,  boys  on  the  east.  In  out- 
ward appearance  these  have  changed  little,  but  in  six  months  part 
of  this  view  will  become  obsolete,  for  the  gymnasium,  (the  lowest 
level  to  the  south  of  the  Howe  Building)  will  be  enlarged  to  i 
about  three  times  its  present  size. 

Northwest  of  the  Howe  Building  which  houses  the  Upper 
School  classrooms,  administrative  offices,  library,  etc.,  is  Anagnos 
Court,  the  so-called  "kindergarten"  originally  founded  by  Michael 
Anagnos  in  Jamaica  Plain.  The  beautiful  fleche  topping  the  Lower 
School  library,  shows  up  like  a  shining  needle.  There  are  four 
cottages   for   younger   children,   together   with   their    classrooms, 

assembly  hall  and  gymnasium. 
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It  docs  not  require  an  architect's  eye  to  identify  the  main 
axis  of  the  Howe  Building  and  Anagnos  Court.  In  the  former, 
the  roof  running  from  southeast  to  northwest,  sheltering  Allen 
Chapel  at  the  Charles  River  end  and  the  museum  beyond  the 
tower,  shows  how  the  structure  was  sharply  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  For  pupils  to  cross  this 
line  unescorted  was  in  1912  a  sin  that  could  only  be  expiated 
by  prompt  expulsion.  In  the  Lower  School,  the  line  goes  through 
the  center  of  Anagnos  Court,  making  a  clear-cut  division  of  two 
kindergartens,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  and  two  each  of 
all  the  first  six  grades.  These  lines  have  but  little  meaning  now. 
Boys  and  girls  share  the  same  classes,  and  up  to  the  third  grade 
live  in  the  same  cottages.  We  have  our  troubles  with  boy  and  girl 
relationships,  of  course,  but  we  try  to  face  them,  not  with  physical 
separation  of  the  sexes,  but  by  the  same  means  used  in  any  co- 
educational school. 

Scattered  round  about  the  picture  are  recent  additions.  Be- 
side the  pool,  which  looks  black  and  foreboding  here,  is  the 
beautiful  new  home  for  the  Director,  erected  in  1953  and  now 
known  as  Hallowell  House,  in  honor  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
trustees.  Northwest  of  this  are  three  new  staff  houses  with  their 
garages.  In  the  southwest  corner,  the  larger  flat  roof  belongs  to 
the  new  maintenance  building,  whose  parking  area  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  and  rarely  used  tennis  courts.  The  smaller  flat 
roof  adjoining  the  Power  House,  is  the  extension  to  the  Howe 
Press,  made  necessary  by  the  demand  for  braillers. 

The  beautiful  gabled  building  between  the  Howe  Press  and 
the  girls'  cottages  was  formerly  the  Director's  residence.  The  in- 
terior has  been  entirely  remodeled.  In  1957,  it  was  dedicated  by 
Helen  Keller  in  honor  of  herself  and  Ann  Sullivan  Macy.  Now 
known  as  the  Keller-Macy  Cottage,  it  houses  our  greatly  enlarged 
Deaf-Blind  Department. 

In  spite  of  these  necessary  additions,  the  campus  is  es- 
sentially as  Dr.  Allen  planned.  It  remains  a  permanent  tribute 
to  his  wise  and  far-seeing  leadership. 

Copies  of  this  photograph,  black  and  white,  size  8x12,  are 
available  from  the  Director,  price  two  dollars,  postpaid. 
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A  SHORT  LOOK  AROUND  PERKINS  IN  I960 

By  Edward  J.  Waterhouse 

WITH  THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  1960's,  everjone  seems  to  be  look- 
ing to  the  future,  usually  ranging  his  gaze  over  the  com- 
ing decade.  The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
for  example,  devoted  its  1959  convention  in  Detroit  largely  to 
considering  the  next  twenty  years.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  thing 
to  look  ahead.  Unless  we  seek  the  distant  view,  our  steps  might 
wander  aimlessly. 

Like  every  other  endeavor,  this  distant  gazing  can  be 
overdone.  If  we  focus  only  on  afar,  our  present  steps  may  stumble.^ 
and  this  is  perhaps  worse  than  if  they  wander.  Where  we  are 
is  always  more  important  thali  where  we  hope  to  be.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  look  around  as  well  as  forward. 

In  1960  in  America  we  find  ourselves  in  situations  unexpected 
and  largely  unimagined.  In  contrast  with  the  past,  even  with  one 
or  two  decades  ago,  there  is  much  that  is  good.  Indeed,  there  is 
so  much  that  is  good  that  it  is  tempting  to  accept  all  of  it  un- 
questioningly.  This  can  be  dangerous. 

At  Perkins  in  1960  we  find  ourselves  closer  than  ever  to  the 
world  around  us.  The  percentage  of  day  pupils  stands  at  a  rec- 
ord high,  and  the  number  of  pupils  going  home  at  weekends 
is  quite  unprecedented  and  is  on  the  increase.  Contacts  with 
home  must  add  a  pretty  penny  to  the  Telephone  Company's  re- 
ceipts. Some  of  these  messages  even  span  the  continent.  Nearby, 
the  local  community  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  us  and  pro- 
vides us  with  many  varied  and  valuable  experiences.  We  do  not 
live  a  cloistered  existence,  but  we  belong  to  the  world  around  us. 

In  America  this  is  a  world  of  easy  success.  Our  children's 
parents  have  more  money  in  the  bank ;  the  children  have  more 
money  in  their  pockets.  The  senior  class  can  raise  enough  money 
to  take  an  Easter  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  which  would  have 
been  an  outrageous  extravagance  a  few  ^^ears  ago.  Much  of  this 
easy  cash  comes  to  the  pupils  from  selling  candy  at  inflated  prices 
to  each  other  and  to  the  staff,  who  also  are  far  better  off. 
Some  of  it  comes  from  generous  parental  pockets. 
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Prosperity  is  not  yet  quite  universal.  There  are  still  some 
children  who  have  to  earn  money  the  hard  way,  but  funds  es- 
tablished over  half  a  century  ago  to  provide  clothing  for  "in- 
digent pupils"  are  largely  unspent  nowadays.  This  is  a  much 
desired  development. 

We  share  the  general  worry  about  some  of  the  less  desirable 
results  of  wealth  and  comfort.  Our  dentists  tell  us  of  the  in- 
creased number  of  cavities  which  have  coincided  with  the  in- 
creased purchases  of  candy  and  soft  drinks  from  the  School  stores. 
There  is  a  trend  toward  overweight  among  our  older  pupils.  More 
permanently  devastating  is  the  promise  of  easy  employment.  Why 
work  hard  in  school  when  you  can  expect  to  earn  enough  to)  sup- 
port a  wife  and  family  in  any  one  of  a  wide  variety  of  unskilled 
jobs.?  Why  indeed.?  Why  make  any  kind  of  effort  when  your 
family  and  all  of  your  neighbors  are  clearly  loafing  in  easy  lux- 
ury.? These  are  not  problems  peculiar  to  blind  youth,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  they  universal  in  any  group.  There  are  many 
young  people  whose  ambitions  drive  them  to  the  limits  of  their 
ability.  Among  handicapped  youth  it  is  still  common  to  find  boys 
and  girls  willingly  putting  forth  the  extra  effort  needed  to  offset 
their  handicaps  so  that  they  may  operate  on  a  par  with  every- 
one else.  Yet  even  for  these,  life  is  less  urgent  than  it  was.  Many 
fears  are  lessened  or  removed.  Unemployment  is  not  the  great 
threat  it  used  to  be.  Not  only  is  it  comparatively  rare,  but  if  it 
comes,  it  does  not  involve  the  tragedy  and  poverty  of  earlier 
decades. 

Life  at  Perkins  undoubtedly  is  easier.  Fewer  demands  are 
made  on  the  pupils.  This  is  not  because  we  have  lowered  our 
standards  —  indeed,  the  reverse  is  probably  true.  Based  on 
achievement  and  scholastic  aptitude  tests  and  on  college  records, 
our  educational  standards  are  high.  Certain  obvious  time-savers, 
however,  have  been  introduced  into  school  life.  It  is  no  longer 
mandatory  that  every  boy  and  girl,  however  poor  his  musical 
skills  may  be,  should  spend  hours  practicing  piano,  even  after 
reaching  the  Upper  School.  Graduation  no  longer  depends  on  the 
successful  caning  of  a  certain  number  of  chairs  or  knitting  a  cer- 
tain number  of  mufflers.  More  questionable,  it  does  not  depend 
any  longer  on  an  ability  to  write  squarehand  fluently.  We  still 
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expect  each  pupil  before  he  is  graduated  to  demonstrate  an  abihty 
to  sign  his  own  name,  but  there  are  times  when  this  is  not  strictly 
observed. 

Perkins  now  graduates  its  pupils  after  fewer  years  of  study, 
and  each  one  of  these  represents  fewer  hours  of  work.  The  ex- 
penditure of  effort  should  exercise  our  abilities,  and  the  amount 
of  effort  demanded  nowadays  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  it  used 
to  be.  In  other  ways,  pressure  has  been  taken  off  the  pupils. 
In  most  cases  punishment  is  replaced  by  counseling,  and  this 
certainly  appears  to  be  a  gain.  There  has  been  a  marked  decrease 
in  serious  behavior  problems  among  our  older  pupils.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  result  of  the  more  normal  mingling  of  the  sexes  that 
we  permit,  but  partly  it  seems  to  result  from  the  guidance  serv- 
ices available. 

In  spite  of  these  obvious  gains,  we  are  compelled  to  wonder 
whether  it  might  not  be  better  if  we  expected  more  of  our  chil- 
dren. Of  course,  blindness  is  still  a  challenge  in  itself.  It  is  even 
arguable  that  it  is  a  greater  challenge  than  it  used  to  be.  Society 
now  expects  that  blind  people  will  take  their  places  normally  with- 
in its  ranks.  This  can  provide  plenty  of  strain.  Independent  travel, 
for  example,  which  has  become  an  almost  universal  requirement 
for  employment,  is  a  terrific  challenge  to  some  blind  people. 

Each  child  is  a  creature  of  his  generation,  but  he  varies 
in  his  ability  to  profit  by  its  peculiar  characteristics.  Under  the 
relatively  permissive  atmosphere  at  Perkins  we  see  many  children 
prospering.  We  have  learned  a  lot  about  children  that  we  did 
not  know  before.  We  can  help  a  child  plan  a  more  suitable  pro- 
gram;  we  are  better  equipped  to  help  him  adjust  to  his  handicap. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  seem  to  know  enough  about  ways 
that  will  encourage  him  to  seek  the  highest  possible  goal  for  his 
good.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  easy-going  student  who 
is  so  typical  of  our  time,  who  perpetually  coasts  along  far  below 
his  measured  maximum  potential,  is  really  getting  maximum  sat- 
isfaction out  of  life.  Quite  apart  from  the  contributions  he  might 
make  to  his  community  and  his  country,  the  satisfactions  he  can 
give  his   fainily  and  himself  would  surely  be  much  greater  if   he 

made  a  greater  effort. 
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Similar  changes  have  occurred  to  the  staff.  While  they  ex- 
pect less  of  their  pupils,  less  is  expected  of  them  in  turn.  Week- 
end duties  are  lessened  with  many  children  going  home  on  Friday 
afternoons  and  returning  late  on  Sunday  or  even  on  Monday 
mornings.  Where  we  had  only  one  housemaster  in  a  cottage,  we 
now  have  two.  Three  of  our  cottages  have  an  additional  house- 
mother. Teaching  schedules  in  almost  every  case  are  lighter. 
Evening  study-hall  duties  which  used  to  occur  twice  a  week  were 
reduced  to  weekly  and  now  to  one  evening  every  second  week. 
Salaries  meanwhile  have  been  greatly  increased. 

Monday  morning  finds  the  staff  more  relaxed.  There  are 
fewer  people  on  the  campus  with  harried  looks.  This  is  particular- 
ly noticeable  in  mid-winter.  Many  of  the  staff  continue  to  give 
service  far  beyond  normal  requirements.  Student  life  as  well  as 
staff  life  is  richer  as  a  result.  In  many  cases  the  lesser  the  quanti- 
ty of  service  required,  the  higher  is  the  quality  given.  Teachers 
have  more  time  to  further  their  education  and  more  ready  money 
to  pay  the  tuition.  In  themselves  these  things  are  good,  very  good. 

Nevertheless,  the  trend  toward  easy  living  causes  staff 
problems  as  well  as  student  difficulties.  With  outside  pressure 
lessened,  initiative  must  come  from  within.  If  love  of  the  job 
and  the  desire  to  succeed  cannot  outweigh  the  natural  forces  of 
inertia,  no  inducements  of  higher  salaries  or  easier  hours  are 
effective. 

The  relaxed  atmosphere  encourages  indulgent  attitudes  to- 
ward the  children.  The  desire  to  avoid  hurting  feelings,  so  pre- 
valent in  our  society  today,  can  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  lowered 
standards  and  to  shirking  responsibilities.  A  downward  trending 
spiral,  involving  staff  and  pupils,  can  and  sometimes  does  lead 
to  dismal  results. 

Perhaps  no  school  benefits  from  so  many  loyal  men  and 
women  as  Perkins  does.  Most  of  them  are  well  aware  of  these 
special  problems  outlined  here;  many  of  them  have  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  more  relaxed  relationship  between  staff  and 
pupil.  Most  of  them  continue  to  give  far  more  than  any  admin- 
istration has  a  right  to  expect.  They  will  give  of  their  best  re- 
gardless   of   condition. 
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It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  in  a  group  as  large  as  our  staff 
a  few  have  established  lower  standards  for  themselves  than  seem 
desirable.  Admittedly  this  is  a  small  minority.  Unfortunately, 
one  person  who  shirks  his  share  of  a  task  can  build  resentment 
in  a  dozen  associates.  While  everyone  is  expecting  a  reduction  in 
responsibility  as  a  normal  pattern,  it  does  sometimes  happen 
that  increased  responsibilities  given  to  a  person  when  he  receives 
a  promotion  are  not  fully  assumed.  These  are  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face  as  the  60's  begin.  It  is  not  fair,  of  course,  to  typify 
either  our  diverse  staff  or  our  heterogeneous  students  by  any  one 
phrase,  but  "easy  come  and  easy  go"  does  describe  an  increas- 
ing percentage  as  the  years  go  by.  Are  we  to  see  this  trend  con- 
tinue, making  ever  smaller  demands  on  our  pupils  and  our  staff.? 
If  so,  I  doubt  that  all  the  bright  predictions  so  freely  being  made 
for  a  wonderful  future  will  come  true  as  smoothly  or  as  swiftly 
as  we  hope. 


Editorial 

In  lieu  of  an  editorial  I  wish  to  publish  testimony  given  by 
me  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  December  17,  1959,  before 
the  Congressional  Subcommittee  on  Special  Education,  dealing 
with  the  Education  and  Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped. 

I  opened  my  testimony  by  identifying  myself  and  mention- 
ing that  since  my  appointment  as  Director  of  Perkins  in  1951 
I  have  been  able  to  travel  extensively,  visiting  over  seventy  schools 
for  blind  children  in  the  United  States  and  in  eighteen  other 
countries.   My   testimony  continued  as   follows : 

Perkins  was  the  first  school  for  blind  children  to  receive  a  charter  in  the 
United  States.  This  took  place  in  1829  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 
Presently,  the  total  enrollment  is  approximately  three  hundred  pupils. 
Special  features  of  the  School  include  the  Howe  Press,  which  embosses 
books  and  manufactures  equipment;  the  Perkins  Library,  which  is  the 
Regional  Library  for  New  England  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  two  teacher- 
training  programs,  one  for  workers  with  the  blind  and  the  other  for  workers 
with  the  deaf-blind,  both  in  association  with  Boston  University;  an  ex- 
tensive Department  of  Psychology  and  Guidance;  and  the  largest  Depart- 
ment for  educating  deaf-blind  children  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  latter 
contains   twenty-nine    children   this   year. 
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David  Chee,  a  deaf-blind  Nav- 
uujo  Indian  student  jroni  Nevj 
Mexico  has  sufficient  residual 
to  create  graphic  and  ceramic 
art.  He  is  here  shown  at  a 
Boston   art    gallery. 


The  following  brief  breakdown  of  our  income  is  significant.  These  figures 
are  approximate  and  are  for  the  school  year  1958-59. 

Statement   of   Income 
From  State  Sources 


Tuition 
Library  Services 

TOTAL 

From  Private  Sources 

Tuition 

Interest   on  Endowment 

TOTAL 

From  Federal  Sources 

American  Printing    House 


$630,275.00 
12,770.00 

643,045.00 


I  87,250.00 
523,235.00 

610,485.00 


$    8,500.00 


I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided less  than  one  percent  of  our  income.  (The  exact  figure  is  .67%).  Yet 
without  the  supply  of  books  and  other  equipment  provided  from  these 
Federal  funds,  our  program  could  hardly  have  functioned  at  all.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  equipment  received  on  quota  from  Louisville  was 
not,  in  itself,  adequate,  and  the  School  paid  approximately  two  thousand 
dollars  to  its  own  Howe  Press  for  additional  material  of  this  kind. 

In  the  course  of  my  extensive  travels,  I  have  found  no  federal  program 
in  any  country  as  effective  in  serving  the  needs  of  blind  children  as  the 
program  financed  by  Federal  funds  to  provide  books  through  the  American 
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Printing  House.  As  will  be  seen,  the  actual  cost  is  not  great.  If  we  had  to 
buy   these  services,  it  would  not   be  a  great  tragedy,  but   if  these  services 
were  not  available  at  all,  we  would  be  in  a  very  difficult  position.  Without 
the  federal  assistance  which  has  helped  to  create  the  necessary  organization, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  services  could  ever  have  been  made  available. 
I  presume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  Committee  will  have  to  give   con- 
sideration to  the  spending  of  further  Federal  funds  in  the  service  of  educat- 
ing  blind  youth.    I    think    that    careful    attention   should  be    given    to    the 
very  vast  differences  existing  in  the  attitudes  of  our  State   Governments  as 
to  what  is  desirable  for  their  blind  children.  Some  states  are  offering  services 
which  would  seem   to  be   reasonably  adequate.  I  am  sure   thait  any  one  of 
us  could  wish  to  do  better,  and  none  of  us,  I  am  sure,  is  entirely  satisfied 
with    what   he    offers.  We    have   pupils   enrolled   from   about    twenty-five    of 
our  fifty  states.  Most  of  the  children  who  come  from  outside  New  England 
are  deaf  as  well  as  blind.  The  education  of  each  child  in  this  group  is  ex- 
tremely expensive,  running  to  about  nine  thousand  dollars  a  year.   Half   of 
this    cost    comes    out    of    our   own   resources,    and   the    remaining    forty-five 
hundred   dollars   is  charged   in   tuition.  Some   of   the    wealthiest    states    find 
difficulty  in  meeting  this  fee,  while  some  of  the  poorer  states  meet  it  read- 
aly.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  learned  any  one  thing  from  my  dealings  with 
the  various  states,  and  from  my  travels  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  that 
finding  money  is  not  the   prime  problem.  Rather   it   is   that   money   is    en- 
tirely secondary  to  the  attitude    of    workers   with    the    blind.    Where    there 
is  a  willingness  to  provide  a  service,  funds  are  almost  always  made  available. 

I  do  not  believe  that  your  two-year  Study,  valuable  as  it  maj^  be,  can 
answer  what  is  to  me  the  most  important  question  of  all.  This  is,  "Why 
do  States  offer  services  of  such  varying  value  to  their  blind  children?" 
While  I  am  in  favor  of  many  of  the  proposals  which  are  coming  to  you 
as  a  result  of  these  Hearings,  I  would  believe  that  the  mojBt  important 
step  you  could  take  would  be.  for  you  to  request  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  encourage  each  State  to  evaluate  for  itself  the 
services  which  it  is  offering  to  the  blind  boys  and  girls  in  its  care.  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  citizens  of  different  States  realized  how  poorly  they  com- 
pare in  many  ways  with  some  of  their  neighbors,  they  would  insist  on 
providing  comparable  services.  I  am  sure  that  every  State  would  find  that 
in  some  respect  or  other  it  does  not  compare  with  the  be|St.  From  the 
results  of  such  self-evaluation  each  of  us  could  see  where  he  is  lacking. 
I  believe  that  the  results  of  a  wellnstructured  Study  of  this  kind,  adequately 
circulated,  would  provide  results  comparable  in  value,  dollar  for  dollar, 
to  those  mentioned  above  in  connection  with  the  federally-supported  pro- 
gram of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

I  thank  3'ou   for   your   kind    attention. 
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David  J.  Abraham  and  his  Perkins  Brailler 


The   Children's  Pledge  +o  the   Blind 

I  know  that  blind  people  have  a  special  problem  to 
solve^  but  other  than  that  they  are  just  like   I  am. 

A  blind  person  does  not  have  extra-special  ears  or  fingers. 
He  has  just  trained  himself  to  really  use  all  of  his  other 
senses. 

I  do  not  pity  blind  people.  I  respect  those  who  have 
made  the  most  of  their  abilities  and  I  know  that  blind  peo- 
ple who  beg  are  really  not  trying  to  help  themselves. 

Sometimes  I  can  be  substitute  eyes  for  blind  people 
by  answering  questions  about  directions.  When  I  am  older 
I  may   read  lessons   with  a   blind   person. 

I  know  that  blind  people  can   travel  by  themselves.   If    ' 
a  blind  person  wants  to  walk  with  me  he  will  take  my  arm. 
I    should    never   interfere    with    a    seeing-eye    dog    while   he 
is  working. 

■' ,:.  ■  i  ■■ ' 

I  know  that  each  blind  person  is  different  just  as  I 
know  that  each  boy  and  girl  in  my  room  is  different.  I  know 
that  some  blind  people  will  be  my  friends  and  others  will 
be  only  acquaintances. 

If  I  play  with  a  blind  boy  or  girl,  I  will  be  fair,  but 
I  will  not  baby  or  give  in  to  my  friend  because  he  must  become 
as  independent  as  possible. 

I  can  teach  grown-ups  how  to  act  toward  blind  people 
by  setting  a  good  example.  I  can  also  help  by  telling  them: 
"Blind  people  do  not  want  pity.  Pity  will  not  make  you 
happy  and  it  will  embarrass  others.  Be  natural  and  give  a 
blind  person  the  opportunity  to  prove  what  he  can  do  by 
himself." 

Fifth  Graders,  Phillips  School,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Editorial  Note  (Encouraged  by  Miss  Rotchford,  their  teacher,  this  fifth 
grade  has  taken  an  intelligent  interest  in  Perkinjs.  This  pledge  followed  a 
viewing  of  our  film,  THE  PERKINS  STORY.  It  isl  an  encouraging  example 
of  the  image  of  blindness  in  the  minds  of  a  group  of  children.) 
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MEET  THE  PERKINS  STAFF  . . . 

DAVID  J.  ABRAHAM 

'  I  '    HE  NAME  OF  THE  DESIGNER  AND  MANUFACTURER  of  the  PcrkinS 

Brailler  and  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Howe  Press  is  known 
throughout  the  world,  but  his  life  story  is  known  to  very  few, 
even  among  his  closest  associates.  Clearly,  Mr.  Abraham  considers 
his  history  less  important  than  the  products  of  his  hands  and 
brains. 

To  circumvent  this  modesty  I  enlisted  the  aid  of  his  family. 
David,  Jr.,  who  assists  his  father  in  producing  Braillers,  con- 
sulted his  daughter  Marjorie  (age  14)  who  wrote  me  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

"Dear  Mr.  Waterhouse: 

"My  grandfather,  David  Abraham,  was  born  in 
Finchley,  England  during  the  1890s.  He  was  the  young- 
est in  his  family  of  three  boys  and  one  girl.  He  attended 
public  school  up  until  the  8th  grade  when  education 
stopped  for  many  boys  and  girls  because  they  were 
in  the  lower  class  of  England's  people 

"After  finishing  school  he  became  an  apprentice  to  a 
gas-fitter.  A  year  later  his  mother  died  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  joined  the  Third  Battalion  of  the  Duke 
of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry.  Later  that  year  he  joined 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps  and  continued  on  when  it  be- 
came the  Royal  Air  Force  in  1918.  He  reached  the  rank 
of  Flight  Sergeant  and  was  discharged  during  the  mid- 
dle of  1921. 

"Mr.  Abraham  married  Helen  McCormack  in  1918 
and  they  had  two  children,  Marjorie  and  David,  Jr., 
who  is  my  father.  He  worked  for  a  company  that  built 
staircases  and  when  his  father  died  he  took  over  the 
management  part  of  the  work.  He  invented  a  staircase 
moulding  machine  which  was  patented,  but  due  to  the 
resistance  to  time-saving  methods  during  that  time,  it 
wasn't  a  financial  success. 

"Grandfather  brought  his  family  to  America  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  depression  and  found  work  as  a  pattern 
maker  for  an  Iron  Foundry.  He  hadn't  done  this  work 
before,  but  proved  to  be  very  successful  at  it.  He  later 
found  a  job  as  a  maintenance  carpenter  at  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
Because  of  his  talent,  his  fine  woodwork  was  appreciat- 
ed. Also,  because  he  was  familiar  with  gasoline  engines, 
he  taught  an  automobile  course  for  the  blind  as  well  as 
Manual  Training.  His  class  in  one  year  built  a  twenty- 
five  foot  motorboat. 

"Before  World  War  II  it  was  realized  at  Perkins  that 
better  portable  machines  were  needed  with  which  to  write 
braille.  The  older  machines  were  too  heavy  and  hard  to 
work.  Grandfather  was  asked  to  design  a  better  one. 
Working  for  ten  years  in  his  spare  time,  he  designed  a 
model  that  w^as  demonstrated  at  various  conventions 
and  received  much  praise.  World  War  II  came  along  so 
production  for  a  time  was   impossible. 

"The  designing  of  the  machine  was  accomplished, 
but  this  was  only  part  of  the  battle.  The  Trustees  of 
Perkins  decided  that  the  Howe  Press  should  make  two 
thousand  machines.  In  spite  of  the  production  problems 
due  to  the  Korean  War  though,  they  easily  sold  these 
and  many  more.  By  the  end  of  1959  the  Howe  Press 
had  produced  more  than  ten  thousand  machines  under  the 
superior  guidance  of  my  grandfather,  David  Abraham. 

Marjorie  Abraham 

There  are  some  gaps  in  this  story  which  perhaps  can  be 
filled  in  most  conveniently  if  I  write  Marjorie  a  letter  in   reply. 

Dear  Marjorie: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  about  your  grand- 
father. Of  course  you  didn't  tell  me  all  you  know  of  him  —  space 
wouldn't  permit  that. 

I  wonder  if  he  ever  tells  you  about  those  years  in  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  when   England   was    at   war   with   Germany,  usino; 
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a  mere  handful  of  primitive  crates.  Those  were  years  that  either 
made  a  man  or  broke  him.  He  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
from  start  to  finish. 

Your  grandfather  came  out  of  the  war  with  some  quahties 
which  are  altogether  too  rare  now-a-days.  He  set  himself  stand- 
ards of  perfection  that  few  people  dare  to  establish.  Whenever 
he  sets  his  hand  to  a  task  the  results  are  good  and  lasting  like 
the  fine  oak  paneling  in  the  Bursar's  office  which  he  made  almost 
thirt}^  years  ago  and  which  is  still  as  beautiful  as  ever. 

The  Perkins  Brailler  has  been  praised  by  engineers  as  a 
great  advance  over  all  its  predecessors.  Designing  it  was  a  fine 
accomplishment  in  itself,  but  for  him,  this  was  a  comparatively 
easy  task  for  he  needed  to  rely  mainly  on  himself  when  building 
the  first  model. 

Producing  Braille rs  by  the  thousand  is  a  different  matter. 
This  is  a  precision  instrument  in  which  each  part  must  be  exactlj^ 
correct  in  size,  shape,  finish  and  quality  of  material.  This  can 
only  be  attained  if  everyone,  including  the  suppliers  of  raw 
material,  the  foundry  men  who  make  tjie  castings,  the  steel  work- 
ers who  temper  the  springs  and  many  others  give  us  the  high 
quality  of  service  he  demands  of  himself.  The  machine  operators 
and  assemblers  in  the  Howe  Press  also  need  to  work  to  the  same 
standard  of  excellence.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  insist  on  this  qual- 
ity of  workmanship. 

Demand  for  Braillers  has  been  far  greater  than  expected. 
The  pressure  to  produce  them  faster  has  been  excessive  at  times. 
Fortunately,  for  the  more  than  ten  thousand  users  who  have 
already  spent  over  a  million  dollars  for  these  machines,  nothing 
— and  it  is  worth  repeating  that  word  —  nothing  has  been 
allowed  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  finished  products.  Any  part, 
any  material,  any  workmanship  that  has  not  met  your  grand- 
father's requirements,  he  has  emphatically  rejected. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  set  high  standards  for  yourself.  It  is 
better  when  you  live  up  to   them  consistently,  come  what  may. 

Thanks  for  your  nice  letter. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse 
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THE  ALBERTINA  EASTMAN    ALUMNAE 
SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Helena  Drake,  Poikins  '23,  TcacJicr  oj  Primary  Grades 

A  MONG  OUR  Perkins  graduates  there  is  one  who  stood  head 
^  and  shoulders  above  her  fellow  workers.  This  was  Albertina 
Eastman  (Perkins  '27),  a  shy  unassuming  girl  from  Cundys  Har- 
bor, Maine,  but  a  person  strong  in  courage,  ambition  and  friend- 
liness. The  daily  road  was  often  very  difficult  for  her  to  travel 
because,  besides  being  blind  and  rather  frail,  she  was  also  very 
lame  and  almost  constantly  in  pain. 

She  did  not,  however,  let  these  handicaps  stand  as  obstacles 
in  her  path.  She  went  forward  step  by  step  up  the  ladder  of 
education  until  she  received  a  Bachelor's  Degree  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity (1942)  and  a  Master's  Degree  at  Emerson  College  (1952). 
Few  persons  have  shown  more  determination  in  acquiring  higher 
education.  She  enthusiastically  told  a  friend:  "These  degrees 
will  give  me  prestige  and  make  me  feel  more  efficient  and  secure 
in  my  position  as  a  speech  therapist  at  Perkins."  She  held  this 
position  at  Perkins  from  1931  until  her  death  in  1954.  Financially, 
working  for  degrees  was  much  harder  in  those  days  than  today, 
particularly  for  someone  like  Albertina  who  needed  guide  service 
and  automobile  transportation.  From  her  experience  she  gained 
the  desire  to  do  something  to  make  the  path  easier  for  other 
Perkins  girls.  The  thought  came:  "Why  not  start  a  scholarship 
fund.^"  She  began  talking  about  this  project,  but  most  people 
thought  it  was  too  big  a  proposition  and  that  financial  sup- 
port would  be  lacking.  However,  the  president  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  gave  Albertina  strong  assistance,  and  on  June  3, 
1944  t-lie  Association  at  its  Annual  Meeting  voted  to  start  a 
scholarship  fund  to  be  used  for  Perkins  alumnae  in  their  pursuit 
of  higher  education.  The  Fund  was  substantially  established  on 
July  25,  1944  when  a  check  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars  from  the 
alumnae  treasurer  was  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  for  a  scholarship  fund  investment.  It  was 
stated  that  only  the  income  from  the  fund  could  be  used  for 
scholarships.    Also    each   recipient    should   feel    free    to    use    her 
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scholarship  in  any  way  tliat  would  help  her  in  making  a  better 
adjustment  to  college  life. 

So  Albertina  Eastman's  dream  child  was  born  and  over  the 
years  it  has  been  well  nourished  by  donations,  legacies  and  annual 
White  Elephant  Sales.  These  sales  have  been  increasingly  success- 
ful, and  up  to  the  present  have  earned  a  total  of  $3,862. 

Fay  George  received  the  first  scholarship.  In  1946  she  en- 
tered Middlebury  College  in  Vermont  and  the  fund  helped  her 
each  year  until  her  graduation.  The  fund  did  the  same  thing  for 
Hope  MacDonald  during  her  college  years  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire.  There  were  also  small  scholarships  sent  to 
Jeanne  Berraducci  at  Boston  University  and  Judith  Ryan  at 
Staley  College. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  following  Miss  Eastman's  death  in 
1954,  the  Alumnae  Association  unanimously  voted  to  name  the 
fund  "The  Albertina  Eastman  Alumnae  Scholarship  Fund."  Since 
1954  the  following  girls  have  received  scholarships:  Marjorie 
Doyen  (Vermont  Junior  College  and  Gordon  College),  Gloria 
Olsen  (Boston  University),  Barbara  McAuliffe  (business  train- 
ing), Jean  Kenney  (working  for  her  doctorate  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity) Betty  Murby  (for  advanced  study  in  voice). 

Since  1946,  scholarships  totalling  $2,524  have  been  awarded 
to  nine  Perkins  girls.  In  January  1960  the  total  amount  of  the 
Albertina  Eastman  Alumnae  Scholarship  Fund  was  $8,054. 

The  memory  of  Albertina  Eastman  will  live  through  the 
years  as  through  this  Fund  she  reaches  out  a  helping  hand  to 
those  in  need. 

Editorial  Note:  (Even  in  these  days  when  generous  support  from 
public  funds  is  available  to  blind  college  students,  these  additional  schol- 
arships play  a  vital  part  in  the  success  of  our  girls  in  college.  Miss  Drake 
is  prominent  among  those  working  energetically  to  build  up  this  Fund  which 
redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  Perkins  Alumnaie  Aissociation  and  the  School.) 
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Editorial 

A  STORY  INADEQUATELY  TOLD 

One  of  the  most  .stimulating  experiences  of  recent  years  was 
attending  some  of  tlie  meetings  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Public 
Relations  Workshop  held  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Bhnd  in  New  York  City  in  May.  Its  theme,  THE  IMAGE  OF 
BLINDNESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TODAY,  was  pre- 
sented with  vigor  and  imagination.  Few  who  attended,  I  feel 
sure,  left  w^ithout  pondering  carefully  the  part  they  and  thcii 
agencies  play  in  creating  this  image.  Drs.  Barnett  and  Ziemer 
deserve   the   congratulations   and   thanks   of  all  who  were  there. 

Two  personal  experiences  during  the  Workshop  were  re- 
vealing. One  of  the  expert  panellists,  an  assistant  editor  of  the 
A^ew  York  Times,  who  is  in  no  w-ay  associated  with  our  spe- 
cial field,  asked  particularly  to  meet  the  "Headmaster  of  Perkins." 
He  sought  an  opportunity  to  express  his  great  admiration  for 
one  of  our  students  now^  in  college.  Naturally,  I  voiced  my  pride 
in  the  young  man,  whereupon  the  editor  responded,  "You  should 
be  proud  of  your  School  for  having  such  a  fine  product."  Here, 
surely,  was  evidence  of  fine  public  relations.  I  couldn't  possibly 
ask  for  anything  nicer. 

The  other  incident  happened  during  one  of  the  luncheons. 
An  apparently  knowledgeable  worker  in  an  agency  for  the  blind, 
a  short  three  hundred  miles  or  so  from  Boston,  pounced  on  me 
to  demand,  "Why  don't  you  do  something  about  the  deaf-blind.^" 
Here,  indeed,  was  ample  evidence  of  a  dismal  failure  in  pub- 
lic relations  for  no  part  of  our  program  receives  as  much  at- 
tention in  our  publicity  as  the  Department  for  Deaf -Blind  Chil- 
dren. This  emphasis  has  been  greatest  in  releases  intended  for 
members  of  our  profession.  Yet  our  message  failed  to  reach  an 
agency  official  who  actually  had  a  deaf-blind  client  in  need  of 
special  education. 

This  second  experience  is,  of  course,  the  more  important  of 
the  tW'O.  We  have  long  known  that  a  successful  student  is  the 
living  embodiment  of  the  only  public-relations  story  really  worth 
our  consideration.  Our  slogan,  THE  LIVES  OF  OUR  GRAD- 
UATES ARE  MAKING  THE  PERKINS  STORY  A  SUCCESS 
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STORY  lias  long  been  true  and  we  have  long  known  it. 

Less  obvious  is  the  fact  that  if  we  have  services  to  offer 
which  are  worthwile  we  must  not  fail  in  telling  about  them.  In 
this  we  need  help  from  our  friends,  for  it  sometimes  seems  that 
we  are  better  known  afar  than  nearer  at  hand.  As  a  story  ap- 
pearing elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Lantern  reveals,  because 
our  work  with  the  deaf-blind  was  known  to  someone  in  Switzer- 
land, a  little  girl  in  Zurich  is  apparently  being  helped. 

The  Lantern  and  our  Annual  Reports  give  a  fairly  complete 
record  of  our  services.  If  our  readers  know  of  people  who 
should  receive  these  publications  and  send  us  their  names  and 
addresses,  they  might  well  be  rendering  a  blind  child  somewhere 
a  valuable  service. 

Clearly,  we  must  continue  to  repeat  the  message  that  deaf- 
blind  children  can  benefit  from  special  education  and  that  Per- 
kins and  seven  other  schools  in  the  United  States  are  able  to 
accept  an  increasing  number  of  them  each  year. 


SCREENING   DEAF-BLIND    CHILDREN 
IN  THE  FAR  WEST 

In    April    1960,    four    mem-  us.    The    team   gained   valuable 

bers  of  the  Perkins   staff*  trav-  experience  which  is  very  neces- 

eled  to  the  West  Coast  to  gain  sary   considering  the  relatively 

further    experience    in    evaluat-  small  number  of  deaf-blind  chil- 

ing  deaf-blind   children.  dren   available  for  testing. 

This  team  saw  deaf-blind  Those  who  traveled  to  the 
boys  and  girls  in  Los  Angeles  West  Coast  for  this  purpose  in- 
and  Berkeley,  California  and  eluded  Mrs.  Gertrude  Stenquist, 
in  Vancouver,  Washington.  in  charge  of  testing  in  the  Deaf- 
The  cooperation  of  the  author-  Blind  Department ;  Mr.  Carl  J. 
ities  there,  particularly  Dr.  Davis,  head  of  our  Department 
Berthold  Lowenf eld  at  the  Cal  of  Psychology  and  Guidance ; 
ifornia  State  School  for  the  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Burns,  head,  De- 
Blind,  and  Mr.  Byron  Berhow  partment  for  Deaf-Blind  Chil- 
at  the  Washington  State  School  dren ;  and  the  Director, 
for  the  Blind,  was  invaluable  to 
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URSULA  HORTl 

nn  HESE   TWO   WOllDS    FORM   A    BANNER   HEADLINE    to    a    fuU    page    of 

story  and  pictures  in  the  Ziirclier  Woclie  for  April  14,  1960. 
They  joyfully  announce  to  the  citizens  of  Zurich  tliat  "Ursula 
Hears." 

Ursula  Bodmer  is  eight  years  old  and  an  orphan  living  in 
a  Children's  Home  in  Zurich.  Early  in  life  she  was  diagnosed  as 
totally  deaf,  totally  blind  and  an  imbecile.  So  for  eight  years, 
although  her  physical  needs  were  all  met  with  kindness,  slie  was 
allowed  to  vegetate  without  any  kind  of  stimulation. 

When  she  was  six  we  heard  about  her  from  Herr  Ulrich 
Rothenberger  who  works  with  adult  deaf-blind  people  in  St. 
Gallen.  He  wrote:  "She  does, not  look  like  an  idiotic  person," 
and  he  sought  our  advice.  Fortunately,  we  could  refer  him  to 
Fraulein  Anita  Utzinger  who  studied  with  us  several  years  ago 
and  returned  home  to  Zurich  where  she  was  working  with  chil- 
dren with  other  handicaps. 

Last  August  Miss  Utzinger  began  working  with  Ursula 
when  she  could  steal  a  few  minutes  from  her  heavy  schedule  in 
a  State  school.  She  took  the  child  home  at  weekends  and  soon 
became  convinced  that  Ursula  could  hear  some  sounds  and  could 
be  taught. 

Miss  Utzinger  nov/  faced  a  problem  which  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  Switzerland.  Few  medical  men  in  any  country  have 
any  experience  at  all  with  deaf-blind  children.  Swiss  authorities 
wanted  an  opinion  from  some  persons  experienced  in  evaluating 
the  deaf-blind. 

Through  the  aid  of  the  Zurich  Press,  funds  were  raised  to 
bring  Ursula  and  Miss  Utzinger  to  Perkins.  They  arrived  March 
19  and  remained  three  weeks. 

Dr.  Trygve  Gunderson,  our  School  Ophthalmologist,  ex- 
amined her  soon  after  arrival  and  confirmed  that  Ursula  cannot 
see.  This  was  not  unexpected. 

Dr.  Albert  W.  Koch,  audiologist  at  the  Frederick  Winthro]-- 
Foundation,  also  saw  her  on  arrival  and  assured  us  that  "Ursula 
does  have  a  large  amount  of  residual  hearing."  As  tlie  Swiss 
newspaper  declared  "Ursula  Hort."   When  her  hearing  aid  was 
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IJk>sula  Bodmek 
first  turned  on  she  seemed 
fascinated  by  the  new  world 
of  sound  revealed  to  her. 

There  still  remained  tlie 
question  of  intelligence,  and, 
indeed,  it  has  not  yet  been 
fully  established  that  Ur- 
sula's intellect  is  not  im- 
paired. Certainly  her  devel- 
opment is  retarded,  but  this 
is  inevitable  in  view  of  her 
history. 

The  Perkins  staff  who  col- 
lectively screen  deaf-blind 
cliildren  spent  many  hours 
observing  Ursula  during  her 
three-week's  visit,  and  finally 
commited  themselves  to  state 
tliat  "We  are  of  the  opinion 


that  she  profits  from  training 
and  is  capable  of  learning, 
although  to  what  extent  we 
cannot  predict." 

Ursula  and  Miss  Utzinger 
are  back  in  Zurich  where  her 
future  is  receiving  most 
careful  consideration.  The 
Ziircher  Woche  article  says : 

"The  medical  evidence  indicated 
by  Mr.  Waterhouse  and  Mrs. 
Stenquist,  concludes  that  Ursula 
should  now  be  brought  for  one 
or  two  years  into  the  most  famil- 
iar surroundings  possible,  where 
she  can  feel  at  home  and  where 
she  can  fully  develop  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  human  kindness  and  se- 
curity. Her  speech  training  and 
further  education  must  go  hand 
in  hand." 

Ursula  with   Miss   Utzinger 
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Ursula  at  Perkins 

The  child  has  had  abundant  help. 
However,  the  result  contained  can 
no  longer  be  questioned.  A  serious 
effort  must  now  be  made  to  bring 
Ursula  into  surroundings  which  will 
help  her  ais  much  as  possible.  The 
question  now  arises  whether  she  will 
find  a  home  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
in  Zurich  where  she  would  have  to 
have  her  own  attendant  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  very  intensively 
with  speech  training.  Meanwhile 
funds  amounting  to  something  over 
eleven  thousand  francs  have  been 
set  aside  for  her.  In  all  events  we 
belie^'e  we  are  speaking  for  the  read- 
ers who  are  ever  ready  to  help  when 
we  give  expression  to  the  conviction 
that  Ursula  Bodmer  will  never  again 
sink  back  into  the  night  of  gray  dull- 
ness. We  all  want  to  stand  at  her 
side  and  help  care  for  her,  so  that 
her  way  of  life  will  continue  to  be- 
come better." 


The  story  of  Ursula's  development 
is,  we  hope,  just  beginning.  We  are 
A'ery  happy  to  have  played  a  part 
in  its  early  chapters.  It  is  perhaps 
important  for  us  to  analj^ze  what  we 
could  do  and   what  we    could  not. 

First  of  all,  we  did  not  give  Ursula 
her  hearing.  Hearing  aids  are  as  avail- 
able in  Zurich  as  in  Boston.  All  w^e 
did  was  to  help  in  making  it  possible 
for  Ursula  to  demonstrate  her  ability 
to  use  a  hearing  aid.  The  reluctance 
of  physicians  to  evaluate  deaf-blind 
children  is  not  surprising  in  view  of 
the  lack  of  response  which  character- 
izes these  youngsters.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  reluctance  which  we  hope  will 
lessen  and  disappear  as  more  infor- 
mation about  these  children  becomes 
available. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
we  did  was  to  help  bring  Ursula's 
story  to  people's  attention.  Here  in 
America  there  was  considerable  re- 
sponse to  newspaper  stories  about  her 
and  many  offers  of  help.  A  large  num- 
ber of  gifts  of  toys  and  money  were 
recei\'ed.  There  was  not  a  little  an- 
noyance expressed  when  Ursula  did 
not  remain  at  Perkins  for  schooling. 

We  believe  the  Swiss  people  are 
even  more  interested  in  Ursula's  fu- 
ture than  are  Americans.  She  should, 
of  course,  be  taught  in  the  German 
language  rather  than  in  English.  We 
hope  the  Swiss  will  find  a  way  to 
give  her  the  schooling  which  we  think 
she  can  absorb.  If  in  the  future  we 
are  called  on  to  give  further  help, 
we  will,  of  course,  do  everything  we 
can.  In  the  meantime  there  are 
American  deaf-blind  children  still 
waiting  for  a  chance  at  an  education 

EJW 
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BEAUTY  FOR  THE  SIGHTED  AND  THE  BLIND 

By  Allen  H.  Eaton  (St.  Martin's  Press,  1959,  $4.00) 

Reviewed  by  NELSON  COON,  Perkins   Librarian 
Author  of  The  Museuvi  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

One  cannot  praise  the  years  prepared  many  exhibits  for  the 

of  preparation  which  have  gon^  use    of    the    pupils    at   Perkins, 

into  this  book,  and  this  review-  the  difficulty  of  selecting  suita- 

er  has  personal  knowledge  that  ble   exhibition    material    is   well 

the    experiments   described    and  known    as   well   as   the    varying 

the  assembly  of  facts  have  been  reactions    of  blind  people   to   a 

approached  with  a  sympathetic  variety  of  objects  and  surfaces, 

attempt  to  understand  the  needs  But  for  all  his  care  in  selection, 

of    blind    people    in    the    realm  one   gets   the    feeling    that    Mr. 

of  ART.  Eaton    has   permitted  his    long 

There  are,  in  short,  many  ex-  association  with  the  Craft  Arts 
cellent  observations  made  here  *«  narrow  his  vision  in  respect 
which  should  stimulate  museum  ^^  ^^^e  entire  artistic  field, 
curators  and  others  to  make  Music  and  Poetry,  for  ex- 
their  collections  more  readilv  ample,  are  non-visual  means  of 
available  to  blind  persons ;  and,  artistic  expression  which  the 
indeed  to  initiate  programs  to  blind  can  enjoy  when  they  learn 
get  blind  people  to  visit  their  the  language  of  the  particular 
museums.  But  for  this  reviewer  art  forms.  Again,  the  olfactory 
these  stimulating  observations  and  gustatory  senses  are  usual- 
are  hidden  in  a  varietv  of  un-  ly  not  impaired  among  the  blind 
related  chapters.  Mr,  Eaton's  and  one  wishes  the  author  had 
discussion  of  the  "Achievements  discussed  their  possibilities  at 
of  blind  persons"  the  minutiae  greater  length  than  in  several 
of  choosing  an  experimental  paragraphs.  I  am  not  sure  that 
collection,  and  his  detailed  com-  Mr.  Eaton  has  demonstrated 
ments  on  episodes  in  his  work  the  real  importance  to  the  blind 
with  visitors  to  his  collection,  of  an  appreciation  of  ART 
are,  after  all,  only  "background  through  tactual  observation, 
material",  interesting  perhaps,  however  valuable  may  be  this 
but  distracting  and  hardly  per-  sort  of  program  in  the  develop- 
tinent.  ment  of  the  tactual  sense. 

To    one    who   for    years    has 
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HOW  A  RESIDENTIAL  PROGRAM  CAN  MEET 
THE  DEVELOPMENTAL  NEEDS  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN 

(Paper  read  at  the  Conference  for  Exceptional  Children,  Los  Angeles,  April  '60) 
BY  Edward  J.  Waterhouse 

The  developmental  needs  of  a  child  are  many,  varying  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  such  as  the  age  level,  the  social  group 
and  the  decade  of  time  in  which  he  lives.  No  two  children  have 
the  same  needs,  nor  are  one  child's  needs  constant  from  day  to 
day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour.  At  four  o'clock  the  need  may 
be  for  restraint,  at  six  for  food  and  the  experiences  of  a  shared 
meal,  and  at  seven  for  solitary  relaxation.  At  eight  a  grownup's 
firm  hand  on  the  television  switch  may  be  most  important  to  him, 
and  at  eight-thirty  he  may  need  nothing  but  unqualified  affection 
to  give  promise  of  a  bright  tomorrow. 

Obviously,  a  short  paper  cannot  deal  with  all  a  child's 
developmental  needs.  Selection  is  necessary,  but  first  it  is  pertin- 
ent to  consider  that  before  needs  can  be  met  they  must  be  dis- 
cerned. A  residential  program  can  provide  an  effective  stage  on 
t\^hich  a  child's  needs  can  be  perceived.  Many  needs  that  are  not 
apparent  in  the  classroom  are  revealed  in  the  group  activities 
of  children's  living  quarters.  The  staff  are  chosen  in  part  for 
their  ability  to  observe  and  interpret  children's  behavior,  and 
they  have  a  direct  responsibility  to  act  as  their  observations  in- 
dicate —  consistently  with  the  school's  policies. 

If  a  child's  needs  are  not  met  in  a  residential  setting,  it  is  not 
usually  because  they  have  not  been  detected,  but  because  of  one 
of  the  innumerable  human  weaknesses  that  permeate  all  types  of 
programs. 

It  is  unfortunate  when  time  has  to  be  given  to  defining  terms, 
especially  in  a  short  paper.  It  is,  however,  necessary,  before  wo 
can  consider  an  important  need  which  is  common  to  us  all,  young 
or  old,  handicapped  or  apparently  normal.  This  is  the  need  for 
integration  —  for  acquiring  and  preserving  integrity,  both  with- 
in and  without. 

The  word  "integration"  has  been  so  widely  misused  that  its 
original  meaning  has  been  largely  forgotten.  Integration  is  not 
the  opposite  of  segregation.  That  is  desegregation.  Integration 
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means  the  act  of  making  entire.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  an- 
other word  with  just  the  same  meaning.  Its  opposite  is  disin- 
tegration, which  is  surely  a  suitable  fate  for  those  of  us  who 
mutilate  English! 

What  may  seem  to  be  a  well-integrated  group  to  members 
of  the  majority  in  it  may  seem  quite  the  opposite  to  a  lone  mem- 
ber of  a  minority  group.  The  addition  of  one  or  a  few  blind 
persons  to  an  average  group  of  seeing  men  and  women  can  destroy 
the  group's  integrity  until  something  happens  to  establish  rap- 
port between  the  blind  and  the  seeing.  Usually  it  is  the  minority 
members  who  take  the  needed  steps.  They  have  had  the  most 
experience  in  such  matters. 

To  be  whole,  at  one  with  one's  being  and  with  one's  fellows, 
is  a  basic  ingredient  in  satisfactory  development.  Frank  Moraes 
in  his  recent  book  "India  Today"  discusses  the  divisive  state  of 
Indian  society  and  observes  that  "an  integrated  individual  can 
function  effectively  only  in  an  integrated  society." 

This  generalization  is  open  to  challenge.  The  large  number 
of  blind  persons  who  function  with  outstanding  success  in  a  dis- 
integrated group  would  seem  to  disprove  it.  Yet  Moraes  may  still 
be  right.  The  most  successful  blind  persons  seem  to  have  learned 
the  necessity  of  exercising  a  strongly  integrating  influence  upon 
the  knack  of  doing  this  unobtrustively. 

The  point  to  consider  is  that  a  residential  program  can, 
and  usually  does,  create  an  integrated  society  as  far  as  the  seeing 
and  the  blind  are  concerned.  Almost  every  residential  school  for 
the  blind  has  blind  teachers  on  its  staff,  who  have  a  vital  part 
to  play.  The  residential  schools  usually  provide  fine  examples  of 
blind  and  seeing  people  living  and  working  together. 

Successful  integration  in  this  way  does  not  come  about  by 
ignoring  the  limitations  that  blindness  imposes  upon  adult,  ad- 
olescent or  child.  The  child  benefits  from  learning  early  that 
there  are  certain  things  that  blind  people  cannot  do,  even  in 
adulthood,  and  what  is  more  important  to  his  own  development 
he  can  learn  that  this  is  a  cause  neither  for  failure  nor  for  con- 
cern on  anyone's  part. 

This  environment  proviides  invaluable  opportunities  for 
blind  girls   and  boys  to  learn  some  of  their  most  important  les- 
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sons.  The  blind  child  is  usually  quite  unrealistic  about  the  lim- 
itations blindness  imposes  on  him.  All  too  often  he  is  confused  hy 
the  variety  of  expectations  expressed  concerning  his  future  by 
family  or  well-meaning  friends.  One  of  them  will  see  no  future  for 
him  but  a  life  of  dependence.  Another  expects  a  brilliant  career. 
Both  can  hardly  be  accurate  or  constructive  forecasts  simul- 
taneously. 

In  the  integrated  environment  which  the  residential  school 
can  provide,  the  blind  child  can  be  helped  to  a  better  self- 
realization,  not  only  with  regard  to  his  blindness  and  its  impact 
on  his  family,  friends  and  neighbors,  but  with  regard  to  other 
aspects  of  his  personality  as  well.  There  is  less  danger  here  of 
his  blaming  all  his  shortcomings  on  his  lack  of  sight,  and  less 
chance  of  thinking  himself  phenomenal  because,  in  spite  of  blind- 
ness, he  behaves  like  a  human  being.  He  can  be  helped  to  acquire 
perception  of  himself  and  of  his  place  in  society  that  will  enable 
him  to  exercise  an  integrating  influence  on  others.  This  can 
create  the  conditions  needed  for  him  to  develop  most  completely. 

There  are,  of  course,  ways  in  which  the  residential  school 
can  meet  many  other  needs  —  physical,  educational,  social,  de- 
velopmental and  spiritual.  I  have  preferred  to  confine  this  paprr 
to  a  single  need. 

THE  GRADUATION  EXERCISES 

Augustus  Thorndike^  M.D.,  Presiding 

June   10,   1960 

ORGAN  PRELUDE:        Triumphal  March  from  Fifth  Symphony  Beethoven 

INVOCATION 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Hoffman,  Pastor,  Phillips  Congregational  Church 

The  Chorus  'THEN  ROUND  ABOUT  THE  STARRY  THRONE"  Handel 
COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  Mr.  George   Wernitz,  Jr. 

Executive  Vice-President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS  AND   CERTIFICATES 

Dr.  Augustus  Thorndike,  President 

AWARDING  OF  ANNUAL  SCHOOL  PRIZES 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 

The  Chorus  ''LAND  OF  OUR  HEARTS"  Chadwick 

ORGAN  POSTLUDE:     Coronation  March  Meyerbeer 

Leonid  Milk,  Organist 
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PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN  72,  MASS, 

Sept.  15,  1960 


Governor  Furcolo  Swears  in  Judge  Hannon 


FALL  CALENDAR   I960 

September  19     Monday — School   re-opens 

September  26    Monday — Student  Council  Investiture,  Allen  Chapel,  7:30'  P.M 

October  1-2    Saturday-Sunday — Religious  Retreats 

October  4    Tuesday — Director's  Annual  Reception  for  the  Staff  at  Hallowell 

House 
October   8-9    Saturday-Sunday — Girls'   Annual    PI  ay-Day   at    New  York    In- 
stitute for  the   Education   of  the  Blind 
October    12    Wednesday — Columbus    Day    Holiday — School    closed 
November  4    Friday — Annual     Director's    Memorial     Exercises     in     Dwight 

Hall,  3  P.M. 
November  7    Monday — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation.  Official  opening 

of  new  gymnasium 
November  23     Wednesday — Thansgiving  Recess  begins   at  noon 
November  28    Monday — School  re-opens 
December  2    Friday — Annual   Alumnae   Scholarship   Fund  Sale   in    the    mu 

seum — afternoon  and  evening 
December  11     Sunday — Christmas  Carol  Concert  for  the  public  only,  Dwight 

Hall,    3    P.M.    Annual   Tea    for    Music    Department    in    Hallowell 

House,  5-m  P.M. 
December  13    Tuesday — Christmas     Carol     Concert    for     the     public     only, 

Dwight  Hall,  8:00  P.M. 
December  16    Friday — Christmas    Assembly    in  Dwight  Hall,    10:00    A.M. 

Christmas   vacation   begins    at   noon.    Christmas    Carol   Concert  for  i 

parents  and  staff,  Dwight  Hall,  8:00  P.M. 
1961  January  2    Monday — Pupils  return 
January  3    Tuesday — Classes  resume 

OUR  I29TH  YEAR  BEGINS 

This  year  Perkins  begins  its  129th  year  with  a  record  enrollment  of 
slightly  over  three  hundred  pupils,  thirty-two  of  whom  are  deaf  and  blind. 
As  the  term  begins,  all  teaching  positions  are  filled.  Seventeen  new  mem- 
bers have  joined  the  faculty,  fourteen  of  whom  are  graduates  of  our  1960 
teacher-training  classes. 

To  handle  a  research  program  in  Tests  and  Measurements,  two  psy- 
chometrists  have  been  added  to  the  staff  on  two-year  assignments. 

One  new  department  head  has  been  appointed.  To  fill  the  vacant  posi- 
tion of  Librarian,  Mr.  Miller  F.  Cook  joined  the  staff  last  June.  Mr. 
Cook  is  well  qualified  by  training  and  experience  for  this  very  important 
position.  After  graduating  cum  laude  from  Harvard  College,  he  earned 
his  graduate  degree  in  Library  Science  at  Simmons  College.  He  has  served 
as  Assistant  Librarian  at  Agassiz  Museum  at  Harvard,  as  Librarian  at  Em- 
erson College,  and  as  Reference  Librarian  in  the  Winchester,  Massachusetts, 
Public   Library 

{Continued  on  page  15) 
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;  MEET  A  PERKINS  GRADUATE  .  .  . 

, 

'  JUDGE  JAMES  E.  HANNON 

!  (^N  June  14,  1960,  Governor  Foster  Furcolo  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  administered  the  Oath  of  Office 
to   Attorney  James   E.   Hannon   whom   he  named   to   be  Special 
i  Justice  of  the  District  Court  of  Lee. 

!  Though  everyone  connected  with  Perkins  is  filled  with  pride 

over   this    appointment,    it    can    hardly    have    surprised    anyone 

I  familiar  with  Jud^e  Hannon's  record  both  before  and  after 
graduation   at  Watertown. 

School  records  do  not  always  foretell  a  student's  future. 
England's  most  famous  Prime  Minister  had  the  poorest  of  grades 

I  while  at  Harrow  School.  Jimmy's  future,  however,  seemed  clearly 
indicated  in  his  term  reports.  Except  for  a  weakness  in  spelling, 
his    school   work  was   uniformly   good.    His   teachers    and  house- 

j  mothers  joined  in  expressing  pleasure  in  having  him  under  their 
care.  True,  the  Boys  Principal,  charged  with  enforcing  the  rigid 
rules  of  the  1920's  forbidding  smoking,  suspected  Jim  was  evad- 
ing the  law  somewhere  off  campus,  for  he  smelt  tobacco  on  his 
clothes  —  but   the  charge   was  not   pressed. 

James  was  graduated  in  1929  and  proceeded  to  Boston  Uni- 
versity where  he  was  graduated  first  from  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  in  1933,  and  then  the  Law  School  in  1935.  He  was  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  1933,  and  was  one  of  twenty-three  students 
elected  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  School  of  Law  Review. 

He  was  graduated  magna  cum  laude,  being  the  first  student 
in  his  class.  Second  to  him  was  William  E.  Powers,  also  a  Perkins 
graduate  who  in  1958  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Supreme  Court.  Few  schools  the  size  of  Perkins  can  claim  to 
have  two  judges  concurrently  among  their  alumni. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  graduation  from  law  school,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  Bar  and  began  practicing  law  in 
Lee,  a  small  town  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  In  December 
of  that  year  he  married  Miss  Charlotte  L.  Morrill  of  Danville,  Vt. 

{Continued  on  page  16) 
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MISS  FLORENCE  W.  BIRCHARD 

1877  -  1960 

When  Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard  passed  away  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three  on  July  22,  1960,  Perkins  lost  one  of  its  most 
valued  Corporation  members.  Although  she  was  appointed  to 
this  body  as  recently  as  1955,  her  connection  with  Perkins  goes 
back  to  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century. 

Scores,  and  possibly  hundreds  of  Perkins  boys  and  girls  got 
their  start  in  life  through  Miss  Birchard's  efforts  as  Placement 
Worker  with  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind.  In  those 
days  finding  employment  for  blind  men  and  women  was  far 
different  from  what  it  is  today.  Employers  as  a  whole  were 
unused  to  the  idea  of  blind  people  accomplishing  normal  tasks, 
and  almost  every  placement  was  a  pioneer  effort.  It  is  a  safe 
guess  that  every  one  of  these  men  and  women  realize  that  in  Miss 
Birchard  they  not  only  had  a  professional  worker  of  critical  I 
importance  to  their  well-being,  but  a  friend  who  gave  generously 
of  herself  in  building  up  the  self-confidence  and  respect  of  all 
her  clients. 

Perkins  is  by  no  means  the  only  agency  who  will  feel  a  loss. 
In  addition  to  her  many  years  with  the  Massachusetts  Division 
of  the  Blind,  Miss  Birchard  has  been  closely  identified  with  the 
National  Braille  Press  for  many  years,  having  founded  and  edited 
the  braille  magazine  Our  Special,  the  only  braille  magazine,  we 
believe,  entirely   devoted   to   the   interests   of   blind   women. 

She  has  served  as  a  Board  member  at  the  Boston  Center 
for  Blind  Babies  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Protestant  Guild  for  the  Blind.  She  has  given  much 
time  and  service  to  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Adult 
Blind  also. 

Few  people  have  served  so  well  over  so  long  a  period  of  time. 

E.  J.  W. 


i 
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INCREASING  PRESSURES  OF  THE  DAY  AND  YEAR 

By   Edward   J.  Watj^hhouse 

A  school  year  is  an  important  unit  of  time.  So  is  the  school 
day.  Planning  each  of  them  is  a  major  task  for  a  school  adminis- 
trator and  it  seems  to  involve  special  responsibilities  where  handi- 
capped youth  are  concerned. 

As  we  begin  our  128th  year  at  Perkins,  the  educational 
systems  of  our  fifty  states  are  under  severe  scrutiny.  Self  ex- 
amination is  no  new  thing  in  America,  but  at  present  there  is 
an  urgency  and  intensity  peculiar  to  our  times.  There  is  a  na- 
tional demand  for  more  and  better  education.  All  this  affects 
us  at  Perkins,  and,  in  addition,  there  are  certain  pressures  in- 
herent in  our  own  field  which  also  seem  to  have  reached  new 
magnitudes. 

Complicating  the  situation  are  certain  attidudes  which  seem 
to  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  desire  for  betterment.  We  want 
better  education  —  or  we  think  we  do  —  but  we  also  want  more 
relaxation,  more  entertainment  and,  indeed,  an  easier  life  all 
around.  This  "we",  so  glibly  written,  includes  just  about  all 
of  us  —  parents,  teachers  and  pupils. 

Some  results  of  our  easier  living  were  described  in  the  Lan- 
tern for  March  1960.  Mention  was  made  of  our  shorter  hours  and 
fewer  years  of  study.  None  of  us  wishes  to  turn  back  the  clock. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  do  so  even  if  we  wanted.  By 
looking  back  we  can  see  which  way  we  have  moved  and  which 
way  we  may  expect  to  go. 

In  comparison  wdth  1930,  for  example,  we  now  have  a  shorter 
day;  the  week  has  shrunk  from  five  and  a  half  to  five  days.*  The 
summer  vacation  has  been  stretched  a  week  or  two,  and  "long 
weekends"  tend  to  be  longer  every  year.  There  have  always  seemed 
to  be  good  reasons  for  each  change.  Each  one  has  had  only  a 
slight  effect  on  the  total  school  program,  but  the  trend  is  clear 
and  there  is  no  way  of  telling  where  it  will  take  us. 
*  In  the  nineteenth  century,  we  had  a  six-day  week. 

{Continued  on  page   14) 
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DEAN  HENRY  WYMAN  HOLMES 

1880  -  1960 

Witli  the  passliiij-  of  Dr.  Henry  Wyiiian  Holmes  at  the  agG 
of  79,  on  June  14,  1960,  Perkins  loses  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  its  Corporation  and  a  link  with  an  important 
chapter  of  our  history  is  broken. 

Perhaps  the  story  can  best  be  told  by  quoting  from  the  re- 
port of  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  our  third  Director,  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  School  in  1921. 

"We  were  very  glad  indeed  to  be  able  to  further  the 
new  project  taken  up  last  year  by  the  Graduate  School 
of  Harvard  University  -^-  that  of  giving  a  half-year 
extension  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Semi- 
sighted.  Our  Director  suggested  the  undertaking  to 
Director  Hayes  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind  who  first  proposed  it  to  the  Dean  of  that  school 
and  then  persuaded  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  to  help 
finance  it.  Though  the  thirty-two  different  lecturers  gave 
their  services,  there  were  necessary  expenses  in  keeping 
such  a  project  going,  which  was  efficiently  done  by  its 
executive  secretary.  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand.  Some  thirty 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  teachers  registered  for  the 
course,  and  they,  with  about  as  many  more  workers  for 
the  blind,  imparted  no  little  enthusiasm  to  it.  It  was  so 
successful,  indeed,  that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
was  readily  persuaded  to  repeat  the  course  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  it  was  enabled  to  do  quite  as  successfully 
through  the  active  cooperation  of  President  Cadwalader 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  of  Principal  Buritt  and 
his  staff  of  teachers,  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Overbrook. 

"The  incentive  and  recognition  which  these  courses  give 
the  work  for  the  blind  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  leaven 
elsewhere  also.  Columbia  University  carried  out  a  course 
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this  past  suiiiiner  for  lioiiie  teachers  of  the  adult  bhnd, 
and  Peabodv  College  for  Teachers  at  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, likewise  had  a  summer  course  for  instructors  of  the 
young  blind.  This  latter  was  taught  by  two  teachers 
from  our  Perkins  staff,  Miss  Jessica  L.  Langworthy  and 
Miss  Wilhelmina  Humbert.  All  four  of  the  courses  above 
mentioned  have  been  successful  beyond  expectation.  And 
now  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  has 
announced  for  this  fall  and  winter  a  half-year  extension 
course  to  be  conducted  by  our  Director,  Mr.  Allen.  It 
will  be  more  academic,  systematic  and  intensive  than 
the  one  given  a  year  ago,  and  will  involve  for  those  de- 
siring credit,  not  only  the  visiting  of  all  local  agencies 
for  the  blind,  but  also  much  required  reading  and  the 
passing  of  a  written  examination.  The  rich  collections 
of  Perkins  Institution  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  stu- 
dents, some  of  whom  will  even  reside  there  for  close  ob- 
servation of  the  w^ork  and  practice  in  its  classes.  So  far 
as  we  know  no  systematic  courses  for  teachers  of  the 
blind  have  ever  been  given  before, — unless  perhaps  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  where  Director  Nell  and  staff  of  the 
Imperial  Institution  for  the  Blind  did  it  for  some  years 
before  the  war.  There  is  not  much  in  any  language ;  the 
most  of  what  there  is  is  in  German.  However,  all  that 
there  is  may  be  consulted  in  our  special  Blindiana  Li- 
brary." 

And  so  began  the  famous  "Harvard  Course",  made  possible 
not  by  the  mere  consent,  but  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  Dean 
Henry  W.  Holmes.  It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  import- 
ance this  has  to  our  field.  Up  until  that  point  teachers  of  the 
blind  were  not  recognized  professionally  and,  indeed,  had  small 
claim  to  professional  status.  In  1920  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  teachers  of  the  blind  had  college  degrees.  If  in  retrospect  it 
seems  remarkable  that  a  University  with  the  prestige  of  Harvard 
should  pioneer  in  raising  the  standards  of  this  lowly  group  of 
workers  in  the  educational  field,  perhaps  the  explanation  can  be 
found  in  the  broad  vision   and  humanitarian  interests  of   Dean 

Holmes. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  HOWE  MEMORIAL  PRESS 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press  for  embossing'  books  and  foi 
making  appliances  for  the  blind  was  founded  by  Dr.  Howe  shortly 
after  the  institution  of  the  school.  It  was  named  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Howe  by  his  successor,  Michael  Anagnos. 


The   Howe  Press  has 
pioneered  in    machine 
production    of   embossed 
books.    Braille   may   be 
reproduced     rapidly     hy 
the   use   of   stereotypes. 


Braille  books  and  music 
are  embossed  for  the 
school,  the   Library   of 
Congress,  and   other 
agencies    for    the    blind. 
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-Braille  slates  in  a  variety 
of  sizes  are  sold  to 
individuals  and   agencies 
all  over  the  world. 


The  Perkins  Brailler  has 
been   the   chief  product 
of  the  Howe  Press  in 
recent  years.  The  picture 
shows  the   final  steps 
in  assembly. 


Manufacturing  facilities  for  the  Howe  Press  have  been  ex- 
panded to  the  point  where  2,600  braille  writers  were  shipped 
during  the  last  school  year. 
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Editorial 

PRESERVATION  AND  GROWTH 

Each  year  at  this  time  we  promise  ourselves  that  "next 
summer  we  will  do  no  major  construction."  What  is  more,  we 
mean  it.  Last  year  was  no  exception,  but  in  spite  of  ourselves 
the  summer  of  1960  has  perhaps  seen  more  activity  on  the  cam- 
pus than  at  any  time  since  the  Watertown  buildings  were  erected 
almost  fifty  years  ago. 

There  was  some  damage  to  repair.  The  most  spectacular  item 
was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Power  House  smokestack  which  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  and  weakened  by  age.  Less  obvious,  but 
equally  important,  was  the  re-laying  of  floor  coverings  in  sev- 
eral Cottages,  the  replacement  of  much  piping,  the  renovation  of 
many  window  frames  and  items  of  this  kind. 

In  fifty  years  fire  and  safety  regulations  have  changed  a 
great  deal.  In  the  Howe  Building  and  in  the  low  School,  fire  es- 
capes and  fire  doors  have  been  built.  We  have  an  excellent  fire 
safety  record  and  we  wish  to  do  everything  within  our  power 
to  preserve  it. 

When  you  make  a  captial  investment  in  a  new  building,  so 
often  it  seems  that  more  money  is  required  soon  after  to  render 
it  fully  effective.  The  new  Howe  Press  machine  shop,  unlike  the 
areas  it  replaced,  is  partlj^  below  groi^nd  level,  and  humidity  was 
hard  to  control.  This  summer  we  have  installed  air  conditioning 
which  not  only  protects  machinery  and  Brailler  parts  from  cor- 
rosion, but  improves  working  conditions  immeasurably. 

Changing  times  produce  unexpected  side  results.  The  mail 
which  comes  to  the  campus  has  multiplied  many  times  since  1912. 
Much  of  it  is  unimportant,  second-class  material,  but  even  so 
it  has  to  be  sorted  and  made  available  to  the  addressee.  Our 
Mailroom  has  grown  obsolete,  and  speedy  delivery  to  over  five 
hundred  staff  and  pupils  has  placed  an  increased  burden  on  the 
Business  Office.  To  install  modern  facilities  meant  remodeling  the 
entire  main  lobby.  We  believe  the  changes  will  produce  a  more 
welcoming  atmosphere  to  our  many  visitors  who  also  grow  in 
numbers  yearly. 
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The  largest  item  of  construction  will  not  be  completed  until 
November  1960.  An  addition  to  our  Upper  School  large  gymnasi- 
um has  become  an  increasingly  important  need.  A  description  of 
this  will  appear  in  the  Lantern  after  the  work  is  completed.  It 
will  be  a  fine  addition  to  our  Physical  Education  facilities. 

To  preserve  and  improve  the  facilities  where  our  pupils  grow 
and  learn  often  seems  far  removed  from  education  itself.  They 
are  essential  activities,  however,  and  Perkins  is  fortunate  in  having 
men  on  its  staff  of  the  caliber  of  our  Bursar,  Mr.  J.  Stephenson 
Hemphill;  and  our  Superintendent  of  Engineering  and  Grounds, 
Mr.  Claude  E.  Maclntyre.  We  are  fortunate,  too,  in  the  keen 
interest  taken  in  our  brick-and-mortar  problems  by  our  Trustees. 
Much  of  this  summer  construction  work  is  handled  by  contrac- 
tors. Even  so,  a  lot  is  handled  by  our  own  maintenance  men. 
This  places  a  considerable  load  on  them  and  on  the  entire  Busi- 
ness Office  personnel. 

What  about  next  year.^  We  are  talking  about  some  re- 
modeling in  our  food-storage  areas,  but  otherwise  it  should  be 
a  quiet  summer.  We  could,  of  course,  be  mistaken. 


^Aju.j^ij^yv^Jk{jJ&^^ 


A  new  motion  jjicture  on 
the  activities  of  our 
Deaf-Blind  Department 
is  under  way.  It  should 
be  ready  for  distribution 
early  in  1961. 
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A  REPORT  ON  THE  AAIB  CONVENTION  FOR  1961 

W11.LIAM  T.  Heisler 

Head,  Department  of  Teacher  Training 

TOURING  THE  WEEK  OF  JuNE  26tli-o0"li,  tcaclicrs,  administra- 
tors and  special  workers  in  our  field,  met  at  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Bhnd  in  Donelson  for  the  Forty-fifth  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind.  Close  to  500  persons  were  in  attendance,  representing  all 
sections  of  this  country  as  well  as  Canada. 

Following  the  practice  of  the  past  four  conventions,  the 
program  was  divided  into  two  areas  of  activity,  namely,  the  Gen- 
eral Sessions  and  Workshops. 

The  General  Sessions  provided  an  opportunity  to  pass  on 
the  reports  of  special  committees,  to  conduct  routine  business 
and  to  listen  to  special  guest  speakers.  During  one  session  a 
panel  presented  the  topic,  "Multiple  Handicapped  Children". 
Teachers  were  reminded  of  the  many  children  in  our  midst  who 
possess  handicaps  in  addition  to  their  blindness,  including  mental 
retardation,  speech  and  hearing  problems,  orthopedic  handicaps 
and  emotional  problems.  There  was  a  high  degree  of  interest  in 
this  topic  since  children  with  these  handicaps  appear  at  atl 
levels  of  the  school  program. 

Miss  Jeanne  Kenmore,  of  the  Department  of  Educational 
Psychology,  University  of  Minnesota,  lectured  on  "Mobility". 
She  accompanied  her  lecture  with  a  movie,  depicting  the  many 
mobility  and  travel  situations  encountered  by  blind  children. 
The  lecture  and  film  showed  the  considerable  range  of  mobility 
skills  possessed  by  blind  children  of  similar  ages,  and  emphasized 
the  need  for  including  travel  training  in  educational  programs 
for  blind  children.  In  addition,  there  was  stressed  the  need  for 
expanding  research  in  this  important  area. 

Another  speaker  heard  from  was  Mr.  Gerard  J.  DeAngelis, 
Coordinator  of  Vision  Rehabilitation  Services  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  who  provided  the  group  with 
an  interesting  and  informative  talk  on  the  topic,  "Optical  Aids". 
Mr.    DeAngelis   accompanied   his   talk  with   a    demonstration  of 
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special   equipment    and    techniques    employed    in    supplying   low 
vision   aids   to  visually   handicapped  persons. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Dunn,  Director  of  Special  Education,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  presented  the  topic,  "Recruit- 
ment, Training,  Selection  and  Placement  of  Teachers".  Dr.  Dunn 
pointed  out  the  general  trend  in  the  upgrading  of  standards  for 
preparation  of  members  of  our  profession  and  indicated  the  need 
for  teachers  to  improve  their  professional  qualifications  when 
and  where  needed. 

Perkins  was  represented  in  the  General  Sessions  by  its  Di- 
rector, Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  who  presented  a  committee 
report  on  the  International  Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind 
Youth.  In  his  report.  Dr.  Waterhouse  outlined  the  program  and 
activities  of  this  world  organization  and  drew  attention  to  plans 
being  developed  for  the  approaching  Quinquennial  Conference 
to  be  held  in  Hannover,  Germany  during  the  summer  of  1962. 

Also  representing  Perkins  was  Mr.  Carl  Davis,  Head,  De- 
partment of  Psj^chology  and  Guidance,  who  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Fourth  General  Session. 

The  Workshop  portion  of  the  Convention  consisted  of  twenty- 
two  separate  groups,  covering  such  interest  areas  as  secondary 
school  subjects,  elementary  grades,  multiple  handicapped  chil- 
dren, pre-school,  guidance  and  administration.  Of  special  in- 
terest was  the  presence  of  a  number  of  parents  of  blind  children 
who  enrolled,  along  with  the  teachers  and  others,  in  the  workshops. 

Perkins  was  well  represented  at  the  1960  Convention,  with 
twenty-one  members  of  its  staff  in  attendance.  Tliese  included : 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director  and  Mrs.  Waterhouse, 
speech  therapist,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  Principal.  Staff' 
members  from  other  departments  included :  Miss  Mary  Whitelaw, 
Head,  Social  Service  Department ;  Mr.  Carl  Davis,  Department 
Head  and  Mr.  John  Belton,  Psychologist,  Department  of  Psy- 
chology and  Guidance ;  Mr.  William  T.  Heisler,  Head,  Depart- 
ment of  Teacher  Training;  Mr.  Joseph  Joblonski,  Mr.  Warren 
Germain,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Moore,  Mr.  William  Kennard,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Miller,  Miss  Rosemary  Bobka,  Miss  Priscilla  Gooding, 
Miss  Mollie  Cambridge,  Teachers,  Academic  Department ;  Miss 
Eileen   McNamara,    Teacher,   Industrial  Arts   Department ;   Mr, 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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INCREASING  PRESSURES  —  from  page  5 

During  these  same  decades  there  has  been  an  increasing  pres- 
sure to  emphasize  certain  courses  for  bhnd  students  and  to  add 
new  ones  without,  of  course,  doing  anything  that  would  weaken 
the  rest  of  the  curriculum,  or  removing  anything  from  the  extra- 
curricular program.  Some  of  these  pressures  have  resulted  from 
the  programs  for  educating  blind  children  in  the  public  schools. 

At  Perkins,  for  example,  we  have  been  urged  to  introduce 
typing  into  the  earliest  grades  with  a  view  to  preparing  children 
for  transfer  to  public  school  classes  where  they  would  be  expected 
to  carry  out  assignments  on  a  typewriter  instead  of  in  braille. 
Some  years  ago  we  experimented  with  typing  instruction  in  the 
intermediate  grades,  but  felt  that  we  were  on  the  wrong  track. 
Junior  high  school  seems  to  be  the  lowest  beginning  level  to 
produce  the  highest  ultimate'  results.  Other  schools  may  have 
had  a  different  experience.  Certainly  we  were  not  able  to  re- 
lease as  much  time  from  other  subjects  as  was  perhaps  desirable, 
and  we  always  gave  priority  to  the  perfecting  of  braille  skills. 

More  urgent,  perhaps,  is  the  pressure  to  increase  the  time 
allotted  to  mobility.  Our  first  instruction  in  Cane  Travel  was 
given  several  years  ago,  and  two  of  our  instructors  devote  a  part 
of  their  time  to  it.  So  far  we  have  only  made  it  available  to 
Upper  School  pupils.  There  seem  to  be  many  good  reasons  why 
it  should  be  introduced  earlier.  The  main  difficulty  is  to  find  time 
for  it  without  displacing  something  equally   important. 

The  Cold  War  has  awakened  the  country  to  a  need  for 
greater  emphasis  on  three  subjects:  science,  mathematics  and 
modern  languages.  A  few,  but  only  a  few  blind  men  have  been 
successful  scientists.  The  number  of  blind  mathematicians  is 
somewhat  greater,  and  the  programing  of  electronic  computers 
will  perhaps  open  a  new  field  to  blind  men  and  women  with  mathe- 
matical training.  The  introduction  of  new  approaches  to  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  which  are  now  widely  accepted,  may  re- 
quire some  of  our  teachers  to  undergo  retraining  and  also  make 
the  available  braille  textbooks  obsolete ;  but  it  should  not  offer 
any  particular  difficulty  to  the  student  himself. 

Modern  languages  would  seem  to  be  a  promising  field  for 
expansion.  Nationally  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  translators, 
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interpreters  and  language  instructors.  Many  recent  graduates 
have  shown  aptitudes  in  languages,  but  only  one,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, is  using  them  to  earn  a  living.  A  recent  survey  showed  that 
when  a  number  of  our  graduates  were  offered  an  unusually  good 
opportunity  for  training  in  Russian,  with  interesting  and  lucrative 
jobs  to  follow,  hardly  any  of  them  wished  to  change  from 
other  fields. 

This  year  we  are  introducing  conversational  Spanish  into 
the  intermediate  grades.  To  do  so  has  meant  cutting  off  a  little 
time  from  a  number  of  other  subpects.  The  wisdom  of  this  is 
certainly  questionable  and  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  we  can 
be  sure  that  we  have  gained  more  than  we  have  lost. 

We  were  determined  not  to  reduce  our  standards  or  to  weaken 
our  offerings.  Braille  skills  in  reading  and  writing  are  basic  to 
an  education.  Arithmetic  is  more  important  than  ever.  Good 
physical  condition  and  competence  with  the  hands  are  still  as 
essential  as  ever.  An  understanding  of  the  world  around  us,  with 
its  pressing  social  and  economic  problems  seems  crucial.  If  mod- 
ern languages  are  important,  a  basic  understanding  of  Latin  is 
certainly  an  advantage. 

Our  blind  children  participate  in  the  world  of  their  con- 
temporaries to  an  ever-increasing  degree.  This  adds  new  signi- 
ficance to  our  social-training  activities  and  calls  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  well-poised  young  men  and  women. 

The  days  are  shorter  and  the  demands  are  greater.  Wisdom, 
as  well  as  ingenuity,  is  required  to  plan  the  program  for  each 
child.  Increased  effectiveness  in  teaching  and  in  guidance  is 
needed  to  carry  them  out.  These  are  some  of  the  challenges 
of  the  1960's. 


OUR  I29TH  YEAR  —  from  page  2 

A  total  of  thirty  men  and  women  have  enrolled  in  our  teacher-  train- 
ing program  this  year.  Of  these,  four  are  training  to  teach  deaf-blind 
children.  Fourteen  of  the  students  come  from  overseas;  three  of  these  are 
from  India,  two  from  the  Philippines,  and  one  each  from  Japan,  Korea, 
Greece,  Colombia,  Brazil  and  Argentina.  Three  Sisters  of  St.  Augustine, 
natives  of  Belgium,  are  training  with  us  in  preparation  for  joining  the 
faculty  of  the  Convent  School  for  the  Blind  in  Madras,  India. 
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JUDGE  HANNON  —  from  page  3 

In  1945  he  ran  as  a  Democrat  in  the  traditionally  Republican 
6th  Berkshire  District  and  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature where  he  served  four  very  active  terms  with  a  Seeing 
Eye  guide  dog  as  his  escort.  From  1942-1945  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Lee  School  Committee.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Phi. 
the  Elks,  the  Grange  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  All  of  which 
logically  explains  why  Governor  Foster  Furcolo  appointed  him 
to  succeed  the  late  Judge  Cornelius  J.  Broderick  as  a  Special 
Justice  of  the  District  Court  of  Lee.  We  may  be  sure  that  Judge 
Hannon  will  serve  on  the  Bench  with  great  distinction  and  that 
we  will  hear  much  more  of  him  as  the  years  pass.  E.  J.  W. 

DEAN  HOLMES  —  from  page  7 

Dr.  Holmes  was  appointed  to  our  Board  of  Trustees  in 
November  1941  and  resigned'  a  decade  later.  His  last  official 
contribution  to  our  School  was  as  a  member  of  the  small  com- 
mittee appointed  by  President  Hallowell  to  consider  candidates 
to  succeed  Dr.  Farrell  who  had  given  notice  of  his  intention 
to  retire. 

In  this  capacity  Dr.  Holmes  gave  encouragement  to  the 
present  Director  which  he  will  never  forget  and  which  has  often 
stood  by  him  in  difficult  times.  E.  J.   W. 

AAIB  CONVENTION  —  from  page  13 

Sidney  Durfee,  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Edward  Jenkins,  Miss 
Adele  Trytko,  Teachers,  Music  Department ;  Mrs.  Sidney  Dur- 
fee, Plousemother. 

For  the  1960  Biennium,  the  following  Perkins  personnel 
were  elected  to  new  positions  or  retained  their  present  ones : 
Dr.  Waterhouse,  Chairman,  ICEBY  Committee  and  Mr.  Davis, 
Member,  Board  of  Directors.  Those  elected  to  Workshop  posts 
included:  Mrs.  Waterhouse,  Co-Chairman,  Multiple  Handicapped; 
Mr.  Smith,  Chairman,  Principals ;  Mr.  Belton,  Co-chairman, 
Guidance;  Miss  Whitelaw  Recorder,  Guidance;  Miss  Thayer, 
Recorder,  Music  and  Mr.  Kennard,  Recorder  Social  Studies. 

Credit  and  thanks  go  to  Mr.  Donald  Overbeay,  President  of 
the  1960  Convention  and  to  his  committees,  as  well  as  to  Super- 
intendent E.  J.  Wood  and  the  staff  of  the  Tennessee  School,  for 
their  efforts  in  providing  a  profitable  and  enjoyable  Convention, 
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CHAN  POH  LIN  COMES  TO  PERKINS 

Among  the  members  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Department  this 
year  is  a  seventeen-year-old  Chinese  girl  from  Singapore  named 
Chan  Poll  Lin,  accompanied  by  her  teacher,  Miss  Wong  Shui  Sin. 

The  Director  of  Perkins  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
Poll  Lin  when  in  the  Far  East  early  in  1959.  He  had  been  told 
about  her  by  John  Wilson,  the  head  of  the  Royal  Commonwealth 
Society  for  the  Bhnd  of  London,  England,  who  had  seen  her 
earHer  and  had  been  much  impressed  by  her.  As  a  result  of 
this  visit,  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Singapore  Association 
for  the  Bhnd;  and  with  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for 
the  Blind  providing  the  passage  money,  the  Perkins  Trustees 
offered  a  two-years'  scholarship  to  Poh  Lin  and  her  teacher. 

Poh  Lin  lost  her  sight  and  hearing  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
At  that  time  she  knew  no  English.  Although  she  received  scant 
attention  for  three  years  after  this  loss,  she  subsequently  spent 
several  years  in  the  Singapore  School  for  the  Bhnd  where  she 
was  taught  English  by  Mr.  Jacob,  an  excellent  blind  teacher  who 
himself  knew  no  Chinese. 

Poh  Lin's  chief  purpose  in  coming  to  Perkins  is  to  acquire 
English  speech.  She  is  making  good  strides  and  we  are  all 
hopeful  that  she  will  be  successful.  She  is  an  unusually  bright 
and  pleasant  girl  with  a  keen  mind  and  skilled  hands.  Her  out- 
going personality  has  already  won  her  friends  among  the 
pupils  and  staff. 
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Poll  Lin  Converses  With  Miss  Wong 


WINTER  CALENDAR  —  1961 

January  2,  Monday  —  Pupils  return  from  Christmas  vacation 

January  3,  Tuesday  —  Classes  resume 

January  4,  Wednesday  —  Annual  wrestling  rally 

January  31 -February  2  —  Mid-year  examinations 

February   7-8   —  Scholastic  aptitude   tests 

February  22,  Wednesday  —  Washington's  Birthday  Holiday 

March  3-4   —   Wrestling  tournament :   Eastern    Athletic   Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

March  19,  Sunday  —  Annual  Open  House  preceded  by  Parents' 
Luncheons  in  Cottages 

March  24,  Friday  —  Easter  recess  begins  at  noon 

April  3,  Monday  —  Pupils  return 

April  4,  Tuesday  —  Classes  resume 
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The  Perkins  Parents 

This  year  the  School  is  making  a  special  effort  to  build  up  a 
closer  relationship  with  "our  parents,"  by  which  inaccurate  term 
we  mean,  of  course,  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  our  pupils  whom 
we  frequently  call,  with  similar  incorrectness,  "our  children." 

Many  changes  have  brought  the  School  and  the  families  we 
serve  closer  together  in  recent  years.  Easier  transportation, 
frequently  financed  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  has 
led  to  a  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  day  pupils.  The 
numbers  who  travel  home  for  all  —  or  frequent  —  weekends  has 
gone  up  as  well.  Less  obvious,  but  important  all  the  same,  are 
the  increased  telephone  contacts  with  home.  Several  years  ago 
we  were  forced  to  double  the  number  of  Pay  Stations  in  our  living 
areas. 

For  a  number  of  years  now  we  have  enjoyed  an  excellent  rela- 
tionship with  a  group  known  as  Parents  of  Blind  Children,  Incor- 
porated. This  independent  organization  came  into  being  with 
the  first  wave  of  "retrolentals."  It  served  many  important 
purposes  and  helped  a  considerable  number  of  parents  to  adjust 
to  the  shock  of  finding  a  blind  infant  in  their  arms  and  to  solve 
the  many  problems  which  such  a  situation  presented. 

Perkins  has  particularly  enjoyed  having  this  group  hold  many 
of  its  meetings  in  Dwight  Hall.  Membership  has  always  included 
parents  of  children  being  educated  elsewhere  than  at  Perkins  or 
still  at  the  preschool  level.  Our  staff  have  enjoyed  contacts  with 
all  of  them. 

Recently  parent  interest  in  this  organization  has  waned. 
Among  the  re'asons,  the  decline  in  number  of  newly-born  blind 
babies  is  perhaps  the  most  obvious.  In  addition,  it  seems  that 
social  agencies  are  far  more  experienced  today  than  they  were 
fifteen  years  ago  to  offer  effective  assistance  to  parents. 

This  declining  interest  has  been  obvious  both  to  parents  and 
to  Perkins  for  some  time.  The  School  has  been  reluctant  to  take 
any  steps  which  might  weaken  the  group  still  further.  This 
year,  with  the  encouragement  and  blessing  of  the  officers  of  Par- 
ents of  Bhnd  Children,  Inc.,  the  School  is  actively  exploring  ways 
in  which  we  might  build  closer  contacts  with  our  parents. 
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This  represents  a  change  in  tempo  rather  than  anything  else. 
In  recent  years  we  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  in  this  direction. 
We  added  a  second  Social  Worker  to  our  staff  to  increase  our 
home-visiting  services.  Mrs.  Alpert  was  not  quite  on  full  time, 
but  nearly  so.  Unfortunately,  we  lost  her  valuable  services  in 
October  when  she  accepted  a  position  better  suited  to  her  special 
interests.  We  expect  to  replace  her  shortly  with  a  full-time 
worker. 

Another  step  we  took  was  the  establishment  of  Parents 
Luncheons  in  our  Cottages  on  the  day  of  our  annual  OPEN 
HOUSE.  We  have  been  delighted  with  the  increasing  number 
of  parents  who  come  to  us  on  these  occasions. 

This  spring,  on  the  morning  before  OPEN  HOUSE,  we 
invited  Upper  School  parents  to  join  us  in  a  discussion  of  our 
mutual  problems,  and  we  were  very  pleased  with  the   response. 

Currently  we  are  planning  separate  meetings  for  Upper 
School  and  Lower  School  parents  on  the  afternoon  of  January  2 
when  most  of  them  will  be  driving  to  Watertown  to  return  their 
children  after  the  Christmas  vacation.  Work  on  the  program  is 
in  progress,  helped  by  information  sent  us  in  reply  to  a  recent 
questionnaire. 

Our  problems  are  complicated  by  the  wide  area  we  serve. 
In  recent  years  pupils  have  been  coming  to  us  from  about  half 
of  our  States.  Even  in  New  England,  parts  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont  are  a  long  distance  away.  We  feel  an  even 
greater  need  for  contacts  with  distant  homes  than  with  those 
in  our  immediate  neighborhood.  This  feeling  is  apparently  shared 
by  some  parents,  for  sometimes  mothers  and  fathers  will  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  to  a  School  function  which  residents  of  Greater 
Boston  m'ay  feel  they  can  safely  ignore. 

Although  our  responsibilities  compel  us  to  concentrate  our 
attention  on  parents  of  our  own  pupils,  we  hope  to  continue  en- 
joying close  relationships  with  parents  of  other  blind  children 
also. 

E.  J.  W. 
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Editorial 

Christmas  at  Perkins 

Christmas  at  Perkins  is  an  inspiring  rehgious  experience. 

Although  preparation  for  Christmas  begins  with  the  first 
rehearsal  of  Carols  months  beforehand,  the  Christmas  Season 
gets  underway  on  a  morning  in  December  a  week  before  the 
holidays  begin.  Allen  Chapel  is  filled  with  Christmas  music  and 
we  hear  the  Christmas  Story  read  from  the  Holy  Bible. 

Three  times  during  the  last  week  of  school  Dwight  Hall 
is  filled  to  overflowing  for  our  Carol  Concerts.  Each  day  the 
Wainwright  Bells  in  our  Tower  chime  out  carols  to  the  entire 
neighborhood.  Inside  the  Howe  Building  Christmas  decorations 
provide  appropriate  setting  for  the  story  of  the  Infant  Jesus. 

Perkins  is  not  a  religious  foundation.  It  is  illegal  for 
tis  to  engage  in  religious  indoctrination,  but  this  does  not 
prevent  us  all,  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish,  and  those  of  other 
faiths  from  worshipping  together  at  this  season.  Whatever  our 
church  label,  and  even  if  we  have  no  label,  the  prayer  for  "Peace 
Goodwill  toward  Men"  unites  us  all. 

Christianity  came  into  a  harsh  world.    For  centuries  Chris- 
tian  civilization  condoned   slavery   and  all  manners   of    cruelty ;    j 
but  the  leaven  of   Christianity  never  stopped  working.    By   the 
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late  18tli  Century  in  western  Europe  it  was  whispering  that 
bhndness  was  not  a  punishment  from  God  but  a  challenge  to 
humanity.  Today  this  thought  is  spoken  aloud  and  with  in- 
creasing effectiveness,  not  only  in  the  lands  we  call  Christian, 
but  throughout  the  entire  world. 

Christianity  which  for  so  many  centuries  seemed  indifferent 
to  the  blind,  now  speaks  to  them  in  exactly  the  same  tones  that 
it  speaks  to  everyone,  "Come  Unto  Me!"  If,  as  it  seems  to 
those  of  us  who  experience  it,  the  Christmas  Season  is  richer 
at  Perkins  than  in  most  places,  this  can  hardly  be  because  of 
our  special  purposes,  but  rather  because  we  have  a  purpose  to 
unite  us  while  so  many  people  do  not.  If  Christianity  seems  more 
alive,  it  is  not  because  we  are  consciously  preaching  the  Chris- 
tian gospel,  but  rather  because  our  enjoyment  of  the  Christmas 
spirit  infectiously  envelopes  even  the  non-Christians  in  our  midst. 

Perkins  has  for  a  long  time  extended  a  welcoming  hand  to 
persons  from  overseas,  not  in  a  spirit  of  indoctrination,  but 
because  the  successes  of  our  children  have  given  us  a  prideful 
experience  which  we  have  felt  compelled  to  share.  So  too  we 
feel  the  need  to  share  our  Christmases.  In  this  spirit  we  fill 
our  concert  hall  and  in  The  Lantern  extend  to  all  our  hopes 
that  each  year  we  will  come  nearer  the  ideal  of 

PEACE  ON  EARTH,  GOODWILL  TOWARD  MEN. 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 


Extract  from  Letter  by  Vernon  Boyd,  Perkins  '5 1 ,  to 
Mis^  Alice  M.  Carpenter,  at  that  tinne  Dean  of  Girls 

Ottawa  Kansas 
December   7,    1953 

Especially  as  Christmas  comes  closer,  I  think  of  Perkins 
more  and  more.  There  is  something  about  Christmas  at  Perkins 
that  cannot  be  matched  anywhere  else.  Not  only  the  singing  and 
the  decorations  come  to  my  mind  as  I  sit  here  almost  two  thou- 
sand miles  away,  but  the  feeling  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  put 

Please  turrt,  to  page  nineteen 
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The  New  Gymnasium  Is  Open   | 

On  November  7,  1960,  the  Perkins  Corporation  held  its 
Annual  Meeting  in  Watertown  and  was  present  at  the  official 
opening  of  a  new  Gymnasium,  adjoining  the  present  one  at  the 
southern  extremity   of    the   Howe  Building. 

Our  first  gymnasium  was  provided  in  1839  when  the  Schooi 
moved  from  the  home  of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins  on  Pearl 
Street,  Boston,  to  a  large  hotel  in  South  Boston  which  was  I 
our  home  until  1912.  Dr.  Howe,  who  was  a  physician,  placed  | 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  developing  strong  bodies  in  his  i 
pupils.  In  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  he  describes  the  many  h 
advantages  of  the  new  location. 

"Connected  with  the  boys  schoolroom",  he  writes,  "is  a 
gymnasium  which  is  provided  with  a  bowling  alley,  and  the 
usual  fixtures  for  gymnastic  exercises.  Twice  every  day,  in 
winter,  the  boj'^s  go  through  with  a  series  of  exercises,  which 
develop  the  m-uscular  system,  and  give  strength  and  activity 
to  the  whole  body.  During  the  summer  and  autumn,  they  bathe 
daily  in  the  sea,  and  many  of  them  have  learned  to  swim." 

When  Dr.  Allen  brought  us  to  Watertown  in  1912  he  pro- 
vided an  indoor  swimming  pool,  and  nowadays  just  about  every- 
one learns   to   swim  in    comfortable    warmth.      He    also    gave  us 
two   gymnasia,   one  in  the   Lower   School    and  one  in    the  Howe       ij 
Building,  both  of  them  very  fine.  [I 

Three  things  influenced  the  Trustees  in  their  decision  in 
January  1960  to  construct  the  new  gymnasium. 

Firstly,  the  popularity  of  wrestling  among  our  boys.  This 
was  introduced  about  twenty  years  ago  and  has  grown  in  im- 
portance in  our  program  ever  since.  Wrestling  involves  the  use 
of  a  large  mat.  We  use  one  which  weighs  about  eight  hundred 
pounds  and  covers  the  entire  portion  of  the  present  Upper 
School  gymnasium.  Whenever  the  room  is  needed  for  other  ac- 
tivities, including,  of  course,  the  girls  program  during  the  winter 
months,  it  has  to  be  rolled  back;  and  as  it  weighs  eight  hundred 
pounds   this  is  no   light   task. 

Secondly,    there  has   been    a    very    marked  increase  in    the 
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popularity  of  roller  skating.  I  am  told  by  men  who  were  pupils 
in  South  Boston  that  they  used  to  roller  skate  in  the  long 
narrow  gymnasium  there,  putting  some  of  the  heavy  equipment 
down  the  middle  to  provide  a  barrier  against  collisions.  But 
neither  this  space  in  South  Boston,  nor  the  present  gymnasium 
in  the  Howe  Building,  were  made  wide  enough  to  provide  con- 
tinuous motion.  As  in  the  present  gymnasium,  the  new  one 
will  be  fitted  out  with  a  record  player  and  loud-speaker  near 
each  corner  so  that  the  skaters  can  change  direction  before 
reaching  the  end  of  the  room. 

Thirdly,  there  was  the  matter  of  bowling  alleys.  Mr. 
Thomas  Sullivan,  a  parent  of  one  of  our  boys  presented  us  with 
two  bowling  alleys  several  years  ago,  which  have  been  in  storage 
ever  since  because  we  have  not  had  any  space  where  they  could 
be  erected.  The  new  gymnasium  provides  an  excellent  location 
for  these  alleys  and  there  is  room  for  an  additional  two  if  we 
find  thev  are  needed. 

The  bowling  alleys  were  scheduled  to  be  opened  officially  on 
the  night  of  December  1,  1960,  with  a  Perkins  graduate.  Judge 
William  H.  Powers  of  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court,  bowling 
the  first  ball. 

The  existing  gym  will  still  be  used  for  wrestling  and  man}'^ 
other  activities.  It  will  now  be  possible  to  schedule  both  boys 
and  girls  physical  education  programs  simultaneously,  which 
is  a  great  advantage. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  five  well-trained  people  to  handle 
our  physical-education  program.  Mr.  A.  Claude  Ellis  heads  the 
Department  and  is  assisted  by  Richard  P.  Kamis,  a  Perkins 
graduate  who  is  our  Wrestling  Coach.  The  girls  program 
is  handled  by  Miss  Carol  A.  Wadell  and  Miss  Naomi  Fries,  while 
Mrs.  Barbara  A.  Hines  is  responsible  for  corrective  exercises. 

The  new  gymnasium  also  provides  space  for  corrective  ex- 
ercises and  a  much  needed  Scout  Room.  It  provides  improved 
facilities  also  for  the  director  of  the  Department  and  for  visit- 
ing teams. 
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A  new  addition  to  a  well-known  view 


The  indoor  runniDg  track 


THE  NEW^ 
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The  new  bowling   alley  and  automatic  pin-setters 


MNASIUM 


The  new  bowling  alleys  and  automatic  pin-setters 
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Strands  of  Courage 


Seeing  Eye  Wife,  by  Virginia  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Chilton  Co., 

$2.75. 
Farewell  to   Fear,   by  Tomi   Keitlen  with  Norman   M.  Lobsenz, 

N.  Y.,  Bernard  Geis  Associates,  $3.95 
The  Lighted  Heart,  by  Elizabeth  Yates,  New  York,  E.  P.  Button 

and  Co.,  $4.50. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  unfair  in  some  ways  to  review  three  books 
simultaneously,  for  comparisons  must  result  which  may  be  unjust. 
Perhaps   a  few  words   of  justification  are  needed. 

When  men  or  women  submit  their  stories  to  print,  it  is 
presumably  with  the  hope  that  they  will  add  to  the  reader's 
understanding  of  human  nature.  When  such  people  are  blind 
they  accept  special  resonsibilities.  Whether  they  wish  it  or 
not,  they  will  be  identified  with  their  group. 

At  Perkins  we  have  a  deep  interest  in  books  about  blind 
adults.  Although  we  are  a  school  dealing  with  childhood  and 
youth,  we  cannot  forget  our  graduates  or  overlook  the  fact  that 
each  child  is  growing  up  rapidly  to  face  a  world  which  still 
has  little  understanding  of  the  problems  of  blindness.  Each 
time  an  honest  book  is  added  to  the  already  long  list  of  biog- 
raphies of  blind  people,  we  wish  for  it  a  wide  reading.  Un- 
fortunately, no  single  life  story,  however  noteworthy  or  well 
recorded,  can  create  an  accurate  image  in  the  public  mind 
which  will  make  life  easier  or  richer  for  blind  persons  as  a 
whole.  Familiarity  with  the  life  of  a  single  Japanese  or  In- 
dian may  produce  more  misunderstanding  about  their  nations 
than  complete  ignorance.  So  it  is  with  the  handicapped.  Every- 
one needs  to  know  enough  about  several,  and  preferably  many, 
members  of  a  group  before  the  realization  can  be  firmly  grasped 
that  every  classification  of  humanity  consist  of  individual  beings, 
not  at  all  like  one  another. 

Consequently,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  merit  in  reading- 
books  about  blind  people  in  batches,  not  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, but  for  wider  understanding. 

The  subjects   of  these   three  books    are   Mrs.   Tomi   Keitlen, 
Robert  Moore,  and  William  McGreal.  It   would  be  difficult   to 
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imagine  three  more  diverse  persons.  Their  lives  show  no  common 
pattern  of  events ;  their  personaHties,  background,  attitudes 
and  ideals    are    widely    apart. 

Robert  Moore  has  been  blind  from  infancy  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind.  Tomi  Keitlen 
was  thirty-three  before  losing  her  sight  completely.  She  had 
injured  an  eye  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  minor  way  two  years 
earlier  and  had  endured  a  number  of  operations.  William  Mc- 
Greal  was  even  older  when  his  sight  declined  and  faded  away. 

In  spite  of  these  differences,  the  three  stories  have  many 
things  in  common.  Each  of  the  three  subjects  has,  it  would 
seem,  realized  the  broad  goals  he  has  set  for  himself.  Each  of 
them  has  demonstrated  outstanding  courage  in  doing  so. 

In  Seeing  Eye  Wife  there  is  no  drama  associated  with  loss 
of  sight.  If  there  is  any  crisis  in  the  book  as  a  result  of  Robert's 
blindness,  it  is  the  rightabout-face  of  the  wife--^author  who 
couldn't  imagine  herself  marrying  a  blind  man.  This  young 
couple  are  "as  normal  as  blueberry  pie."  They  seem  to  be 
living  the  life  that  each  of  them  would  choose.  At  times  Mrs. 
Moore  seems  overpleased  at  the  advantage  her  sight  gives  her 
relative  to  Robert  allowing  her  to  dominate  him  in  various  ways. 
Her  choice   of  title  seems  significant. 

Virginia  Moore  is  not  a  skilled  writer  and  so  the  image 
of  her  husband  may  be  lacking  in  vitality.  She  encases  too 
many  of  her  thoughts  in  cliches.  In  spite  of  tliis,  Robert  is 
recognizable  as  a  successful  American  husband  and  a  father, 
earning  a  satisfactory  livelihood  in  a  rewarding  profession.  He 
is  far  closer  to  being  typical  of  blind  people  in  America  in  this 
decade  than  the  subjec^s  of  tlie  o^her  two  books.  His  school  must 
be  proud  to  number  him  among  its  graduates. 

The  absence  of  emotional  strain  in  Seeing  Eye  Wife  prob- 
ably results  from  the  fact  that  Robert  Moore  is  not  portrayed 
as  straining  to  prove  anything.  Tomi  Keitlen's  story  is  full  of 
strong  feeling.  Its  title  Farewell  to  Fear  states  her  theme. 
She  says  that  after  losing  her  sight  "I  had  the  choice  of  living 
with  fear  or  living  with  challenge.  I  chose  challenge  and  found 
that  it  conquered  fear."  Such  conquests  do  not  come  easily  to 
anyone.    Mrs.   Keitlen   had  learned   to   fight    back   under    attack 
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early  in  life.  It  was  probably  inevitable  that  she  would  fight 
back  with  vigor  at  the  limitations  which  blindness  imposes.  She 
describes  her  successive  triumphs  in  skiing,  mountain  climbing, 
and  other  vigorous  sports.  No  doubt  she  has  been  accused  of 
overcompensation,  but  a  layman  may  be  forgiven  for  feeling 
that  this  is  nobody's  business  but  her  own.  She  seems  to  be  living 
the  life  she  desires,  and  succeeding  better  than  most  of  us  do. 

Her  book,  written  in  collaboration  with  a  professional  writ- 
er, Mr.  Norman  M.  Lobsenz,  is  written  with  vigor  and  imagin- 
ation. It  deserves  to  be  widely  read.  It  may  even  shame  some 
seeing  people  into  leaving  their  porch  rockers  and  going  to 
climb  a  mountain  or  two. 

The  Lighted  Heart  by  Elizabeth  Yates,  is  the  work  of 
a  sensitive  artist  and  a  skilled  craftsman.  Its  story  is  simple. 
When  William  McGreal  was  forced  by  fading  sight  to  abandon 
his  successful  business  career  in  Europe,  he  and  his  wife  bought 
an  old  country-home  in  New  England.  Mr.  McGreal  became  the 
head  of  a  private,  state-wide  agency  for  serving  the  blind,  and 
Mrs.  McGreal  returned  to  a  career  of  writing. 

Books  of  country  living  are  common  enough,  enjoying  pop- 
ularity among  a  small  group  of  readers.  This  one  can  stand 
comparison  with  the  best.  The  passing  of  the  seasons,  the  family 
pets  and  wild  animals  of  the  neighborhood,  and  all  the  varied 
activities  of  New  England  country  life  are  beautifully  described. 
The  book  is  much  enriched  by  the  excellent  drawings  of  Norah 
S.  Unwin  who,  disguised  as  Mary  in  the  test,  makes  her  own 
contributions  of  understandings  in  this  gay  household. 

Underlying  the  story  there  emerges  an  account  of  mutual 
understanding  which  is  quite  rare.  Fortunately  for  both  of 
them,  the  McGreals  shared  many  interests.  For  years  they  had 
taken  delight  in  all  phases  of  their  life  in  Europe  —  the  people, 
the  customs,  the  native  foods  and  the  scenery.  They  read  widely, 
sharing  much;  they  enjoyed  music  together;  they  were  both  gifted 
conversationalists. 

When  blindness  strikes  it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  those 
involved  will  make  an  effort  to  continue  their  lives  with  a  min- 
imum of  change.  With  the  McGreals,  only  a  few  of  their  inter- 
ests were  dependent   on   sight.   Bill,  who   had  won  prizes    as   an 
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amateur  photographer,  sold  his  camera.*  Ahnost  all  their 
other  interests  continued.  Few  blind  men  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  wife  who  could  bring  landscapes  and  skyscapes  to 
life  in  a  few  words.  Few  of  us,  whether  we  have  sight  or  not, 
have  such  patience  and  sensitivity  as  Bill  McGreal  possesses, 
giving  him  an  enviable  awareness  of  the  world  about  him. 

Blindness  under  any  circumstances  is  a  severe  burden. 
The  McGreals  do  not  display  their  feelings  in  full  view,  nor  do 
they  bury  them  entirely.  Bill  frequently  adopts  an  attitude  to 
others  which  seems  to  say  "I  must  really  apologize  for  the 
nuisance  my  blindess  must  be  to  you."  Elizabeth  is  well  aware 
that  Bill's  chief  care  is  that  she  should  not  grieve.  There  is  a 
two-fold  foundation  of  courage  on  which  each  of  them  builds. 
This  is  a  firm  structure,  and  in  The  Lighted  Heart,  sometimes 
in  the  spaces  between  the  lines,  it  is  clearly  portrayed. 

This  is  among  the  best  books  dealing  with  blindness  that 
have  been  published  in  a  number  of  years.  Perhaps  its  chi<^f 
virtue  is  that  while  the  effects  of  blindness  in  the  family  arc 
an  essential  part  of  the  theme,  they  occupy  a  minor  share  of 
the  story.  Life  is  like  that  in  most  cases.  However  complicating  a 
physical  handicap  may  be,  it  rarely  puts  a  halt  to  the  normal 

processes  of  living. 

*By  way  of  interesting  contrast,  Mrs.  Keitlen  took  up  photography  as  a 
hobby  after  losing  her  sight, 

^()'«^()'^^()'^»'()'^B'()'^^<>'^B'(>'^B»'()«^()'«a»()'^a»()'«^()'^^c)'^B'(>'^^()'^B'()'^»'0'«^<)'a 

CURRENT  PROBLEMS 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 
Extracts  from  a  talk  to  the  Perkins  Staff,  September  1960 
Tonight   is   the    official  opening   of   our   129th  school  year. 
I    think  Dr.    Howe   would    be   both    puzzled    and    amazed    if  he 
could  be  with  us  today. 

We  have  many  advantages  he  would  envy.  From  the  van- 
tage point  of  the  present  we  can  trace  many  paths  Plerkins 
has  followed  since  1832  and  this  gives  us  a  sense  of  direction. 
We  can  also  remember  with  advantage  that  Howe's  finest  con- 
tributions stemmed  from  the  vision  which  always  kept  him 
ahead  of  his  times. 
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Today  things  change  so  rapidly  that  we  may  perhaps 
be  forgiven  if  we  do  no  more  than  keep  abreast — but  this  is  the 
least   we  can   do   to    serve   our   children   adequately. 

Inside  this  lovely  Chapel  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  cam- 
pus Dr.  Allen  provided  for  us,  it  is  tempting  to  think  we  are 
hidden  from  the  world  and  protedted  from  its  strains.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  When  our  three  hundred 
children  enter  our  gates  this  weekend,  they  will  bring  with  them 
thousands  of  invisible  cords  which  bind  them  to  their  homes 
and  communities. 

We  cannot  understand  our  children  and  the  problems  they 
face  now  and  will  face  in  adulthood  unless  we  understand  our 
country  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

In  this  critical  election  year  when  the  Cold  War  is  much 
too  hot  for  comfort,  the  American  people  are  speaking  with 
many  A^oices.  Never  before,  I  believe,  has  the  soul  of  our 
nation,  or  any  nation,  exposed  itself  so  openly.  Out  of  the 
confused  hubbub  certain  sounds  are  audible. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  three  of  them  this  evening;: 


^t> 


1.  As  individuals  and  as  a  nation  we  w^ould  prefer  to  walk 
with  the  crowd  but  find  ourselves  compelled  to  accept  roles  of 
leadership    with    their   heavy   burdens    of    responsibility. 

2.  We  are  realizing  that  this  is  an  age  not  only  of  luxury 
and  ease,  but  also  of  tense  competition ;  competition  of  ideas, 
of  programs,  and  of  persons. 

3.  Good  human  relationships  with  mutual  respect  and  un- 
derstanding are  not  only  desirable  but  absolutely  essential  to 
human  survival. 

The  responsibilities  of  leadership  may  be  attractive  to  the 
Castros  and  Lumumbas  of  this  world.  The  Pater  familias  and 
the  Herr  Professor  who  jointly  ruled  nineteenth-century  Euro- 
pean society  used  to  relish  responsibility  too  —  but  the  average 
twentieth-century  American  does  not 

Today,  both  as  parents  and  teachers,  we  have  all  too  often 
shied  away  from  asserting  our  authority.  There  has,  no  doubt, 
been  much  good  in  this.  Being  a  pal  to  one's  sons  and  daughters 
is  wonderful,  but  being  a  pal  and  nothing  more  reduces  a  parent 
to  the  level  of  the  kid  next  door.  And  so  it  is  also  with  teachers. 
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President  Truman  is  said  to  have  a  card  on  his  desk 
reading  "THE  BUCK  STOPS  HERE."  I  think  that  "passing 
the  buck"  to  the  next  man  up  the  ladder  is  one  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  our  century,  and  a  poor  one.  I  would  like  to  see 
a  more  widespread  assumption  of  responsibility.  Too  often, 
T  know,  adults  have  ignored  violations  of  rules  or  questionable 
conduct  because  the  offending  child  did  not  live  in  their  Cot- 
tage or  was  not  their  pupil,  or  they,  themselves,  were  too  busy 
at  the  moment  to  take  notice. 

When  they  get  in  trouble  pupils  often  tell  that  they  did 
not  think  they  were  doing  wrong  because  so-and-so  saw  them 
and  did  nothing.  This  abdication  of  authority  has  done  much 
harm  to  weak  and  confused  pupils.  It  encourages  the  poorest 
habits  of  behavior.  I  want  us  all  to  stop  "passing  the  buck" 
in  this   way. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  room  for  uncertainty  over  the 
adult  role  each  of  us,  regardless  of  age,  needs  to  assume.  If  I 
read  the  signs  aright,  this  principle  of  the  acceptance  of  full 
individual  responsibility  is  a  goal  which  parents,  educators, 
social  workers,  and  leaders  in  industry  and  labor,  and  more 
recently  even  in  Congress,  are  recognizing  as  vital  to  our 
national  well-being.  We  at  Perkins  cannot  do  less  and  do  our 
iobs   acceptably. 

Life  is  almost  certain  to  he  more  competitive.  America  is  still 
preeminently  the  land  of  opportunity.  Don't  let  anyone  mis- 
lead you  about  that.  Go  overseas  and  look  around,  or  ask 
the  people  from  overseas  who  visit  in  America  if  you  have  any 
doubts.  And  while  this  is  true  for  people  in  general,  it  is  many 
times  truer  for  the  handicapped,  especially  for  the  blind. 

These  opportunities  bring  to  each  person  the  challenge 
to  succeed.  The  man  or  woman  who  fails  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  laid  before  him  loses  status  among  his  fel- 
lows. It  is  popular  today  to  ridicule  the  status-seeker.  We  may 
well  ridicule  the  popular  symbols  of  status,  but  status  itself 
is  a  real  human  need.  Without  it  our  self-respect  is   threatened. 

Let  us  consider  the  increasing  competition  in  our  work  as 
educators   of  blind  youth. 

We  are  starting  this  year  with  a  full  complement  of  quali- 
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fled  teaclicrs  largely  because  we  were  able  to  draw  heavily  on 
the  1960  class  of  teacher  trainees.  Each  year  Mr.  Heisler  has 
to  work  a  little  harder  to  recruit  members  for  his  course  be- 
cause opportunities  in  competitive  fields  are  increasing  rapidly. 
If  several  years  ago  we  had  not  created  a  full-time  position  of 
Director  of  Teaching  Training,  with  responsbility  for  active 
recuitments,  we  would  be,  indeed,  in  difficult  straits  today. 
Against  this  type  of  competition  also,  we  have  to  work  harder 
each  year  to  maintain  Mr.  Burns'  program  for  training  the 
teachers  the  Department  for  Deaf-Blind  Children  needs  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

Almost  everv  department  at  Perkins  is  feeling  the  pressure 
of  competition  directly  or  indirectly.  The  Physical  Education 
Department  faces  the  need  for  giving  increased  instruction  in 
mobility.  A  few  years  from  now  the  blind  person  depending 
solely  on  human  guides  will  have  to  face  a  real  struggle  with 
his  self-respect.  There  are  demands  for  more  language  courses, 
increased  attention  to  science,  and  revolutionary  new  approaches 
to  mathematics. 

Getting  into  college  becomes  harder  each  year.  On  a  different 
level,  although  the  variety  of  jobs  available  to  blind  men  and 
women  of  average  intellect  is  increasing,  there  is  growing  or- 
ganized competition  from  workers  with  other  handicaps. 

More  and  more  is  expected  of  handicapped  people  each 
year.  They  must  travel  alone,  behave  like  normal  beings,  earn 
as  much  as  anyone  else,  and  set  an  example  for  every  other  blind 
person.  By  his  life  each  one  must  teach  the  seeing  public  what 
they  should  know  about  blindness. 

These  things  have  not  been,  expected  in  the  past  —  at  least 
not  to  the  same  degree. 

We  do  have  challenges  unknown  to  Howe ;  challenges  which 
have  grown  in  part  out  of  our  successful  past  and  in  part  out 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  mid-century  America.  We  should 
welcome  these  challenges,  in  part  at  least.  They  are  reactions 
to  forces  we  helped  to  set  in  motion  over  a  century  ago 

Human  relatioriships  are  growing  more  important.  In  one 
way  this  might  come  under  the  heading  of  increased  com- 
petition.      It    is    more    important     for    all    of    us     to    influence 
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each  other  as  we  wish;  it  is  more  important  for  all  of  us  to 
understand  each  other  too.  Life  is  increasingly  complex  and 
programs  are  increasingly  interdependent. 

In  summary,  I  think  we  need  to  tighten  our  professional 
belts.  I  am  certainlly  not  calling  for  this  because  I  enjoy 
strictness,  but  because  we  have  students  who  are  growing 
up  confused  and  rudderless.  In  some  cases  their  parents  have 
failed  to  give  them  consistent  guidance,  and  this  makes  it  all 
the  more  important  for  us  to  do  our  best.  It  is  not  toughness 
that  we  need,  but  consistency  and  prompt  handling  of  daily 
problems  with  the  increased  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
each  other   an   ever-present  goal. 

EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER  continued  from  page  7 

into  words  that  comes  from  the  students  and  teachers  as  they 
go  their  separate  rounds  in  preparing  for  the  concerts  and 
caroling  and  parties  and  parting. 

Somehow  I  could  not  realize  as  I  sat  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Chorus  two  years  ago  that  I  would  soon  be  outside  the  activities 
of  Christmas  at  Perkins.  And  yet  in  a  real  sense  I  shall  never 
be  parted  from  the  feeling  that  reaches  even  here  to  Ottawa. 

I  remember  the  night  of  my  last  concert.  I  stepped  through 
the  door  of  Moulton  Cottage  into  a  lightly  falHng  snow.  The 
flakes  drifted  quietly  down  as  if  they  knew  that  this  night  was 
something  to  be  remembered  and  treasured.  The  bells  in  the 
Tower  rang  out,  slightly  muffled  by  the  falling  snow,  in  a 
last  benediction  of  peace  that  still  echoes  in  my  heart.  My  world, 
my  thoughts,  my  dreams  all  stopped  for  one  brief  moment  to 
savor  the  peace  before  the  press  of  life  again  enveloped  them  and 
me.  A  moment  in  space  and  time,  stored  up;  and  kept  in  a  man's 
heart  to  be  treasured  for  a  Hfetime. 
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Editorial 


OUR  GREATEST  NEED 

Among  the  obscuring  complexities  of  our  work, 
hvvo  facts  stand   out  in   simple  prominence: 

Our  greatest   assets  are  our  finest  teachers. 
Our  greatest  need  is  a,  plentiful  supply  of 
eager,  well-trained  personnel. 

Each  activity  of  our  School  soars  or  staggers  ac- 
cording to  the  competence  of  the  staff.  The  progress 
of  each  child  is  spurred  or  hampered  by  the  measure 
of  understanding  offered  him  by  each  of  the  many 
adults  at  work  on  his  behalf.  Each  pupil  becomes  as 
well  educated  as  the  skills  and  attitudes  of  the  faculty 
permit. 

No  activity  is  more  vital  to  the  well-being  of  each 
Perkins  child  than  the  work  of  our  two  separate  teach- 
er-training programs  whose  story  is  told  in  this  issue  of 
The  Lantern. 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 


MEET  THE  PERKINS  STAFF 

MISS  GERTRUDE  HARLOW 

Few  people  have  given  as  consistently  loyal  service  to  Perkins  as  the 
subject  of  this  article-  I  have  asked  Miss  Elsie  H-  Simonds,  former  Principal 
of  the  Girls'  School,  who  has  known  Miss  Harlow's  career  with  us  perhaps 
more  intimately  than  anyone  else,  to  prepare  this  article-  With  the  assistance 
of  her  friend  and  associate.  Miss  Genevieve  M.  Haven,  she  has  responded 
to  my  request.      —  EJW 

When  Gertrude  Harlow  entered  Perkins  in  1914,  she  had 
graduated  from  Plymouth  (Mass.)  High  School,  as  the  valedic- 
torian of  her  class.  This  was  no  small  accomplishment,  since  her 
vision  was  so  poor  that  all  assignments  had  to  be  read  to  her.  A 
devoted  grandmother  was  able  and  willing  to  do  this. 

But  now,  both  realized  that  something  must  be  done  to  meet 
this  handicap  of  poor  sight.^  To  Perkins  they  came,  and  here 
Gertrude,  as  a  special  pupil  for  two  years,  was  placed  in  a  class 
of  six  totally  blind,  very  normal,  lively  girls,  almost  ready  to 
graduate.  She  adjusted  to  this  change  well,  both  in  the  classroom 
and  in  the  cottage.  Her  studious  habits  and  perseverance  were 
notable.  One  great  pleasure  she  had  in  joining  the  Oamp  Fire  which 
had  been  started  recently  by  Mrs.  Locke.  It  was  already  a  strong, 
popular  organization.  All  in  all,  as  a  pupil,  Gertrude  was  'accepted 
by  her  classmates  as  dignified  but  friendly. 

Six  years  later  began  her  career  as  teacher  at  Perkins,  when 
she  was  asked  to  substitute  for  Miss  Burnham,  who  had  been  called 
home  because  of  illness  in  her  family.  Miss  Harlow  filled  the  need 
so  acceptably  that  soon  she  was  engaged  as  teacher  for  pupils 
needing  special  help  in  braille  and  arithmetic.  Her  patience  and 
resourcefulness  were  outstanding  and  brought  good  results. 

Always  progressive,  she  was  ready  to  try  new  methods,  eager 
to  take  summer  courses  year  after  year.  Enthusiastic  about  Basic 
English,  she  mastered  it  thoroughly  and  used  it  in  correspond- 
ence with  Miss  Haven  and  other  students.  She  was  pleased  to  be 
permitted  to  sing  with  the  chorus  in  those  days  when  a  few 
teachers  joined  the  pupils.  Another  avocation  which  she  enjoyed 
at  every  spare  moment  was  handwork,  especially  crocheting,  in 
which  she  was  very  proficient.  Verse-making  also  was  one  of  Miss 
Harlow's    accomplishments.    Her    sonnet,    ^^Christmas    Weeic    at 
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PerJdns,^^  was  published  in  The  Lantern  of  Dec.  15,  1949.  Swim- 
ming', too,  was  a  pleasure  when  she  had  opportunity  during  that 
part  of  the  vacation  she  spent  at  her  aunt's  lakeside  cottage  in 
Plymouth.  This  was  the  town  of  her  'ancestors.  Here  is  the  Har- 
low House,  built  in  1671  from  the  timbers  of  the  original  Pilgrim 
fort  which  stood  on  Burial  Hill.  The  oaken  frame  still  remains  — 
covered  and  protected  by  modern  weather-boarding. 

Her  efforts  for  the  alumnae  increased  when  she  became  Miss 
Burnham's  successor  in  arranging  accommodations  for  guests 
attending  Alumnae  Day.  Many  will  recall  how  invaluable  was  her 
help  at  such  times.  Eventually,  she  was  invited  to  join  the  Alumnae 
Association,  though  not  a  graduate.  From  this  time  she  worked 
actively  with  Albertina  Eastman  toward  the  success  of  sales  for 
the  Scholarship  Fund. 

Devoted,  also,  to  Phillips  Congregational  Church,  she  was 
accustomed  to  giving  assistance  on  the  evening  of  their  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  Dinner  at  the  Church,  even  after  a  strenuous  af- 
ternoon of  demonstration  for  the  public  at  Perkins. 

She  was  co-operative  when  asked  to  speak  to  the  Harvard 
Teacher-Training  Class  and  was  gracious  about  moving  from 
Fisher  to  Brooks  Cottage,  when  requested  to  do  so.  At  one  time 
she  lived  in  Bennett,  to  share  duties  there  with  the  domestic-science 
fcacher. 

Many  will  remember  that  Miss  Harlow  triumphed  over  her 
difficulties  and  was  independent  in  carrying  her  duties,  whether 
supervising  prayer-line  and  study-hall  or  making  out  reports. 
Such  were  her  characteristics  as  a  teacher. 

Moreover,  Miss  Harlow  reaches  out  in  friendship  to  others. 
She  has  the  "capacity"  for  friendship.  She  is  quick  to  know  when 
a  pupil  who  has  left  school  might  be  glad  ta  correspond  with  her. 
And  she  has  kept  in  touch  with  a  number  of  former  teachers  and 
pupils,  visiting  them,  from  time  to  time,  not  only  in  Massachusetts, 
but  in  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  for  she  is  willing  to  travel  — 
even  alone.  Thus  she  succeeds,  not  only  in  making  friends  but  in 
keeping  them. 

We  who  have  known  her  for  47  years,  'as  pupil  and  teacher, 
are  grateful  to  have  Miss  Harlow  for  a  friend. 

Elsie  Hurlbut  Simonds 
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The  TEACHER-TRAINING  PROGRAMS  . . . 

These  prograniiS  reflect  the  abihties  of  their  lead- 
ers in  two  distinct  activities.  Each  year  a  new  group 
of  men  and  women  must  be  inspired  and  taught  to  take 
their  places  as  members  of  a  highly-specialized  team. 
Each  year  another  group  must  be  discovered,  screened, 
and  recruited  for  next  year's  classes.  These  are  big 
responsibilities  which  Mr.  Heisler  and  Mr.  Burns  arc 
performing  annually  with  marked  success. 


Mr.  DANIEL  J.  BURNS,  Head 

Department     for 
Denf-Rlind   Children 


Mr.  WILLIAM   T.   HEISLER 


Director     of    Tearher-Trainino- 
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PEKKINS  COURSE  h'Oii  TRAINING 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

by  William  T.  Heisleii 

riic  Pc'i-kins  teaclier-trainiiig'  program  had  its  bL'glimlii^'  in 
1921  when  l)i-.  Edward  Allen,  the  school's  Director  at  that  time, 
and  Dean  Holmes  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  of  Har- 
vard University,  decided  to  offer  a  course  for  persons  who  wished 
to  teach  the  blind.  After  four  years  as  an  extension  course,  it 
became  a   regular  offering  of  the  Graduate  SchooL 

In  1953,  the  program  was  transferred  from  Harvard  to 
Boston  University,  and  a  year  later  the  number  of  credits  assigned 
to  the  program  was  increased  from  six  to  twelve.  Students  who 
complete  this  one-year  program  receive  the  Perkins  Diplo- 
ma, which  is  recognized  by  educators  of  the  blind  both  here 
and  abroad.  Additionally,  most  students  go  on  to  complete  their 
Master's   Degree  requirements   at   a  future  date. 

Candidates  are  accepted  into  the  Perkins  course  on  a  scholar- 
ship basis,  receiving  full  maintenance,  tuition  coverage  and  cash 
stipends.  All  must  possess  a  Bachelor's  Degree  and  lacceptable 
grades  from  an  accredited  college  or  university.  A  few  of  the 
foreign  students  enter  the  program  without  the  equivalent  of 
the  American  Bachelor's  Degree,  but  in  all  cases  they  meet  the 
teaching  standards  of  the  countries  from  which  they  come.  These 
students  receive  what  is  known  as  The  Perkins  Overseas  Diploma. 

The  Perkins  course  derives  its  greatest  strength  through  the 
jDlan  of  resident  living  for  all  students.  Each  is  assigned  a  room 
in  one  of  the  twelve  campus  cottages  and  shares,  along  with 
staff  members,  the  A^arious  responsibilities  of  cottage  living.  This 
close  association  with  the  pupils  enables  students  to  learn  a  great 
deal  about  blindness  and  its  special  problems.  Also,  there  is 
benefit  derived  through  working  with  pupils  in  a  variety  of 
situations.  Thus,  the  lectures,  reading  'assignments  and  class 
discussions  take  on  a  more  vital  meaning  when  students  can  relate 
the  topic  material  to  actual  experiences. 

The  formal  portion  of  the  course  consists  of  a  series  of 
lectures,  the  learning  of  braille  and  a  broad  program  of  'apprentice 
training. 

Lectures  are  given  three  times  weekly  during  each  of  the  two 
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semesters  and  carry  a  total  of  six  graduate  credits.  The  Braille 
Class  which  meets  twice  weekly  for  one  semester,  is  considered 
a  laboratory  practicum  of  the  lecture  course. 

Since  this  is  a  one-year  course,  the  subject  coverage  is 
broad.  The  two  general  subject  areas  include:  "Principles  and 
Problems  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind"  and  "Special  Metliods 
in  Teaching." 

Lecture  areas  include:  historical  background  in  the  educatioji 
of  the  blind,  the  pre-school  blind  child,  techniques  in  teaching  ai 
primary  and  secondary  levels,  problems  of  socialization,  tht- 
multiple-handicapped  child,  psychological  testing  and  guidance, 
the  adult  blind,  and  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  important  diseases 
of  the  eye.  Perkins  makes  wide  use  of  its  staff,  as  well  as  resource: 
persons  from  outside  of  the  school,  in  the  presentation  of  its 
lecture  program. 

A  number  of  important  field  trips  are  made  to  support  the 
lectures  and  reading.  These  include  visits  to  such  places  as  the 
Center  for  Blind  Children  in  Boston,  the  Ransom  Greene  Unit 
(a  special  department  for  blind  mentally  retarded  children  at 
nearby  Fernald  State  School),  the  sheltered  workshops  of  the 
State  Division  of  the  Blind,  a  public  school  sight-saving  class, 
and  a  day  school  for  deaf  children. 

The  apprentice  program,  which  spans  both  semesters  and 
carries  six  credits,  includes  classroom  observation  and  student 
teaching,  individual  tutoring  of  pupils,  and  assistance  in  the 
school's  extra-curricular  program.  The  supervision  of  the  trainees 
is  provided  by  the  Head  of  the  Teacher  Training  Department 
and  the  teachers  under  whom  the  students  train. 

There  is  always  something  important  taking  place  at  the 
school  in  which  trainees  play  varying  roles.  They  assist  in  the 
administration  of  achievement  tests,  the  presentation  of  pupil 
plays,  the  proctoring  of  examinations,  supervision  of  study  halls, 
and  they  serve  as  substitutes  for  teachers  who  are  absent  from 
school.  All  of  these  activities  form  an  important  part  of  the 
trainees'   experience. 

A  large  number  of  the  trainees  remain  at  Perkins  as  teachers 
following  the  completion  of  their  year's  study.  Others  enter 
schools  and  programs  for  blind  children  in  different  parts  of  this 
country  or  abroad. 
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Pei'kins  Training  Class  for  Teachers  of  the  BUnd 


PERKINS  FKOGRAM  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF 

THE  DEAF-BLIND 

by  Daniel  J.  Burns 

In  September,  1956,  Perkins  established  a  training  program 
for  teachers  of  the  deaf -Wind,  —  the  first  to  be  offered  at  the 
graduate  level  and  presently  the  only  one  of  its  type.  The  pro- 
gram combines  the  acquisition  of  practical  experience  and  first- 
hand knowledge  through  observation,  practice  teaching,  and 
})articipation  with  the  students  in  general  school  functions,  with 
the  acquisiton  of  necessary  information,  theories  and  techniques 
through  lecture  courses  and  discussion  groups. 

The  course  of  study,  which  includes  "Teaching  of  Speech  to 
the  Deaf  and  Deaf-Blind  with  Emphasis  on  the  Vibration  Meth- 
od," "Teaching  of  Langage  to  the  Deaf  and  Deaf-Blind,"  and 
"Metliods  of  Teaching  the  Deaf  and  Deaf-Blind,"  is  part  of  the 
program  of  special  education  offered  for  graduate  credit  at 
Boston  University.  Throughout  the  training  year,  provision  is 
made  for  field  trips  and  observation  periods  at  schools  for  the 
blind,  schools  for  the  deaf,  speech  and  hearing  clinics,  schools 
and  classes  for  other  types  of  exceptional  children,  and  hospitals. 
Practice  teaching  is  scheduled  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Department  at 
Perkins  land  at  The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.  The 
successful  completion  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study  will  lead 
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X  FORTHCOMING  EVENTS                              % 

t  t 

♦:♦  April  30  —  Annual  Open  House                           <♦ 

t  .    .                                                                                 t 

Y  Admission  by  ticket;   fi'oc  on  ]•(;(( ucsl.                                 *♦* 

*l*  ♦*♦ 

♦>  June  9          (jj'u(liicitioi)  Day                                  ♦!♦ 


Speaker:    Mu-    Owen    J-    Kieknan,    ComrninHoncr   oj    ICdu.cdiioii., 
Coniniunwcallh  uj  M asmchuaciis- 


a  candidate  to  a  Master's  degree  in  special  education  and  to  tlu 
Perkins  Diploma  For  Teachers  Of  The  Deaf -Blind. 

The  men    and  women  accepted   for    training  as    teachers   of 
the  deaf-blind  must,  of  course,  be  college  graduates.  Our  program 
has  been  designed  to  graduate  a  superior  type  of  teacher  who  can 
hold  his  own   in  any  teaching  situation.    Special,  indeed,   is   the 
teacher  of  the  deaf-blind,  for  he  must  be  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  a 
teacher  of  the  blind,  a  teacher  of  children  —  something  more  than 
all  of  these  together.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  all  the  in- 
tangible qualities  expected  of  our  prospective  teacher  candidates ; 
but  it  is  upon  these  —  upon  the  personality  of  the  individual  — 
that  major  emphasis  in  selection  is  placed.  For  example,  they  must 
be  emotionally  stable,  possess  patience  and  understanding,  have 
a  congenial  personality  including  a   good   sense  of  humor,  have 
ample    physical    stamina,    and    enjoy    working   with    deaf-blind 
children.  To  those  American  students  who  can  meet  our  require- 
ments, we  offer  liberal  scholarships  which  include  room,  board, 
tuition  at  Boston  University,  and  a,  cash  stipend.  Students  from 
other   countries    receive   room    and   board    and    may    attend   the 
lectures  offered  on  the  Perkins'  campus.  If  foreign  students  wish 
to   enroll    at   Boston   University  for   graduate  credit,    they    are 
responsible  for  the  cost  of  tuition.   Very   often  foreign  students 
are  sponsored  by  their  home  governments  or  professional  agencies. 
Teachers  in  training  live  on  the  campus  of  Perkins  School  in  the 
staff-student  cottages. 

Teachers  of  the  deaf-blind  find  theirs  a  challenging  career, 
working  as  members  of  a  team  in  combining  their  efforts  with 
medical  specialists,  psychologists,  audiologists,  and  others  in  a 
common  goal  —  development  of  well  adjusted  deaf -blind  children. 
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This  year,   eight  candidates  in   the   Training   Program  for  Teachers   of 
Deaf-Bhnd  Children  are  striving  for  their  Perkins  Diplomas- 


OUR  OVERSEAS  TRAINEES 

Ever  since  our  first  teacher-training  program  started  in 
1920  people  have  come  to  us  from  overseas  to  participate.  Cur- 
rently between  thirty-five  and  forty  countries  are  being  served 
bj^  graduates  of  our  teacher-training  program. 

When  we  admit  oveseas  men  and  women  to  the  School,  the 
giving  is  by  no  means  a  one-way  affair.  It  is  our  hope,  of  course, 
that  blind  children  all  over  the  world  'are  benefiting  as  a  result 
of  this  co-operation,  but  just  how  true  this  is  is  always  difficult 
to  determine.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  entirely  clear  to  us  that  the 
benefits  our  pupils  get  from  their  associations  with  people  from 
distant  lands    is    considerable. 

Handicapped  people  have  to  become  somewhat  expert  in 
breaking  down  prejudices  of   all  kinds.   In  learning  to   overcome 
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prejudices  against  people  of  other  races,  from  other  lands,  of 
different  tongues,  they  develop  an  attitude  of  understanding  and 
tolerance  which  can  prove  invaluable  to  them  throughout  their 
adult  lives.  This,  of  course,  is  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of 
history  and  geography  whicli  they  absorb  through  contacts  with 
tjicse  fine  people. 

We  are  never  able  to  accept  all  the  candidates  who  'apply 
each  year  and  the  problems  of  screening  them  are  serious.  The 
chief  problem  is  that  of  language.  So  many  people  come  to  us  who 
have  been  certified  as  having  a  good  command  of  the  Englisli 
language,  only  to  disappoint  us  and  themselves  on  their  arrival. 
In  one  or  two  extreme  cases,  very  little  has  been  accomplished 
because  of  this  barrier. 

Gradually  we  are  building  up  tlirough  friends  overseas  an 
improved  screening  program'  which  assures  that  candidates  are 
not  only  capable  of  benefiting  by  a  year  in  America,  but  will 
make  a  good  contribution  to  the  program  for  the  blind  on  their 
return  home. 

E.J.W. 


Participating  in  the  Teacher-Training  Programs  this  year 
are  students  from  Em^ope,  Asia   and   South   America- 
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RECRUITMENT  OF  STUDENTS 

by  William  T.  Heisler 

The  students  in  both  teacher-training  courses  are  obtained 
through  a  carefully  ])lanned  program  of  recruitment.  This  is  a 
three-way  effort  consisting  of  mailing  of  descriptive  literature 
to  colleges  and  special  agencies,  placing  of  advertisements  in 
professional  journals  and  interviewing  interested  students  at  their 
respective  colleges. 

The  mailing  of  literature  and  the  advertising  result  in  many 
inquiries  by  interested  persons.  Many  do  not  go  beyond  the  in- 
quiry stage,  but  a  significant  number  do  follow  through  and 
eventually  join  one  of  the  two  courses. 

The  recruitment  interviews  are  conducted  by  the  course 
directors,  Mr.  Heisler  and  Mr.  Burns,  who  visit  between  ten  and 
fifteen  colleges  in  the  New  England  area  each  year.  The  students 
who  are  interviewed  consist  primarily  of  senior  classmen,  although 
lower  classmen  occasionally  apply  as  well.  At  certain  colleges 
the  school's  film,  "The  Perkins  Story,"  has  been  shown  and  has 
proved  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  recruitment  effort.  One  college 
that  has  sent  a  large  number  of  students  to  us  over  the  past 
several  years  shows  the  film  each  year  to  its  education  classes. 

The  final  phase  of  all  recruitment,  and  the  most  important 
one,  is  the  visit  to  Perkins  by  the  candidates.  Here  they  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  program  in  action  and  to  formulate  a 
more  specfic  concept  of  what  it  has  to  offer.  At  the  same  time, 
the  school  obtains  a  clearer  impression  of  the  candidate  through 
this  further  personal  contact. 

After  completing  their  visit  about  the  school,  the  candidates 
are  interviewed  by  the  Director  of  the  School,  Dr.  Waterhouse. 
During  this  interview,  they  are  asked  to  consider  carefully  their 
reasons  for  wishing  to  become  teachers  of  blind,  or  of  deaf -blind, 
children.  Also  they  are  advised  to  withhold  making  a  final  decision 
to  enter  the  course  until  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
this   important   step. 

The  school  carefully  studies  each  candidate's  qualifications 
and  then  advises  him  by  letter  of  his  acceptance  into  the  course. 
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'i  IlK  KIND  OF  TEACHERS  WE  ARE  SEEKING 

American  educational  theories  and  practices  have  under- 
gone many  changes  since  Perkins  was  chartered  in  1829,  and 
j)erlia|)s  cliange  was  never  so  rapid  as  it  is  today.  This  coincides 
with  a  turnover  in  ])ersonnel  uidike  anything  known  before.  '^J'lsc 
majority  of  our  women  teacliers  marry  before  they  have  been 
\N  ith  us  three  years.  Continuity  of  Cottage  atmosphere  and  School 
programs  are  difficult  to  provide.  The  role  of  leadership  falls  on 
a  smaller  percentage  of  the  staff.  Fortunately  the  turnover  among 
men  is  much  less. 

Modern  school  programs  employ  many  specialists  in  addition 
to  the  classroom  teacher.  These  specialists  make  the  teachers' 
tasks  lighter,  but  unless  there  is  co-operation  between  all  par- 
ticipants, they  cannot  be  effective  and  confusion  is  added  to  the 
child's  normal  quota  of  problems. 

Effectiveness  as  a  team  member  can  perhaps  be  learned 
from  experience,  but  experience  is  the  one  thing  most  of  our  young 
women  do  not  stay  long  enough  to  acquire.  We  need  people  who 
already  have  the  knack  for  co-operation  and  who  prefer  team- 
membership  to  stellar  roles. 

Among  changing  circumstances,  some  things  still  remain 
constant.  Now  as  in  the  past  the  handicapped  must  excel  in 
every  way  possible  to  compete  with  the  physically  sound. 
Thoroughness  and  a  highly-developed  sense  of  responsibility  are 
essential.  As  for  the  pupils,  so  with  the  teacher.  The  handicapped 
must  also  be  ingenious  and  adaptable ;  we  cannot  ask  less  of 
his  instructors. 

The  blind  child  can  ill  afford  to  waste  time.  Most  of  his 
learning  techniques  are  slow.  Teaching  efficiency  is  necessary 
which  calls  for  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  undeviating  progress 
toward  predetermined  goals.  The  teacher  must  know  where  she 
is  going  and  want  to  get  there  without  undue  delay. 

At  Perkins  our  classes  are  small.  Teachers  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  know  each  pupil  well,  and  to  be  known  by  them  in 
turn.  Human  nature,  perhaps  more  clearly  exposed  here  than  in 
most  places,  is  the  material  that  demands  attention  even  more 
urgently  than  the  subject  matter  which  must  be  imparted  and 
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the  skills  that  must  be  acquired.  These  are  children  whose  success 
will  depend  more  than  normally  on  good,  relaxed  relationships 
with  others,  on  the  ability  to  handle  clumsy  social  relations, 
and  a  superior  sense  of  proportion.  The  men  and  women  on  whom 
they  will  model  their  lives  need  all  these  and  the  generosity  to 
impart  them  eagerly. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  more  important  traits  we  seek 
when  recruiting  teachers.  There  is  no  shortage  of  young  men  and 
women  who  desire  to  work  with  handicapped  children  and  possess 
a  good  share  of  the  needed  gifts.  The  competition  for  their  ser- 
vices is  keener  every  year  as  programs  for  educating  exceptional 
children  grow  in  magnitude  and  variety.  The  available  talent 
needs  to  be  discovered,  channeled  and  trained ;  but  unless  we  have 
a  clear  idea  of  what  we  are  seeking,  we  cannot  hope  to  find  it. 

E.J.W. 


IN 

LOWER 

SCHOOL 


The  participation  of  a  local  Police  Department  and  the  building  of  models 
enliven  the  presentation  of  a  Safety  Project  put  on  by  a  Lower  School  class. 
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A  STORY  BY  KARL 

It  would  be  good  to  have  a  contribution  from  parents  quite  frequently 
in  the  Perkins'  Lantern,  but  this  is  not  easy  to  arrange.  In  publishing  the 
letter  below,  we  may  perhaps  inspire  other  parents  to  present  for  us  their 
image   of  Perkins  and  their  reactions  to   our  program-     ■ —  EJW 

I'm  Karl  and  I'm  seven  years  old.  I  was  only  five  when  I 
left  the  warm  sunshine  in  Oklahoma  and  first  came  to  Perkins 
on  that  cold,  rainy  day  in  April.  I  guess  you  know  I'm  really  not 
writing  this  and  that  my  father  and  mother  are  doing  it  for  me. 
I  can't  hear ;  so  I  don't  talk ;  I  can't  see  very  well  either.  But  we 
have  been  together  for  so  long  now  that  we  understand  each  other 
pretty  well.  Someday,  after  I  have  learned  a  lot  at  Perkins,  may- 
be I  can  write  you  my  story  all  by  myself. 

The  trip  we  made  from  Oklahoma  in  our  car  was  hurry- 
up,  and  we  travelled  over  2000  miles  in  four  days.  We  all  grew 
a  little  edgy  and  when  we  would  stop  to  eat  I  would  have  to  let 
off  steam.  My  mother  helped  by  running  and  walking  with  me 
outside  the  restaurant  before  going  in,  but  usually  there  was 
pressure  left.  One  day  I  remember  we  were  in  a  Howard  Johnson's 
restaurant  and  I  was  having  some  milk  and  oatmeal  with  canned 
baby  food- things  you  could  swallow  without  chewing.  (I  can't 
remember  why,  but  I  didn't  chew  then.  I  do  now  though ;  Perkins 
taught  me  how.)  I  felt  good.  The  lights  were  soft  and  the  dining 
room  made  me  feel  cozy  and  warm  like  the  fireplace  room  at 
home.  My  good  feeling  kept  getting  stronger  and  stronger  inside 
me  and  finally  I  couldn't  hold  it  any  longer.  My  yelps  startled 
everybody  and  they  turned  and  looked  at  me.  This  made  my 
parents  want  to  hurry  back  to  the  car  and  so  they  fed  me  pretty 
fast. 

It  was  dark  when  we  arrived  at  Perkins  and  the  air  was  wet 
and  raw.  My  parents'  faces  were  filled  with  gloom  like  the  dusk 
around  us.  This  was  partly  because  they  were  tired  and  partly 
because  we  were  in  a  strange  place  and  didn't  know  anybody,  but 
mostly  because  they  were  already  feeling  lonesome  for  me.  We  went 
to  the  Social  Service  Director's  office.  She,  Miss  Kelly,  wrote 
down  a  lot  of  information  about  me  and  arranged  for  me  to  start 
school  next  day  and  found  a  place  for  us  to  sleep  that  night. 

My  folks  talked  late  that  night  and  I  could  tell  they  were 
sad.  I  was  so  excited  from  the  trip  that  I  hardly  slept  either. 
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The  next  day  wc  went  to  see  Mr.  Burns  in  the  Deaf-Bhnd  school. 
It's  a  real  nice  place  ;  the  walls  are  pretty  colors  and  have  pictures, 
and  some  of  the  rooms  have  soft  carpets  and  cushioned  chairs 
and  sofas.  It  cheered  us  all  up  just  to  know  we  would  be  going 
to  school  here.  We  met  Na^  Robbins,  my  teacher,  and  quite  a  few 
other  people,  and  we  visited  some  of  the  classes.  Mother  told  Nan 
all  about  me  —  things  she  thought  would  be  helpful  in  teaching 
me  —  my  accomplishments,  my  problems.  Mother  also  told  her 
that  we  had  measles  before  I  was  born  and  that  caused  my  eyes, 
ears  and  heart  to  be  defective.  Nan  understood  everything  and 
both  my  parents  were  glad  she  was  going  to  be  my  teacher. 

Next  we  went  to  Anagnos  Cottage  where  I  was  to  live  and 
met  my  housemother,  Mrs.  Jablonski.  We  all  went  up  to  my  room 
and  unpacked  my  suitcase  and  put  my  things  away  in  a  closet 
and  chest  of  drawers.  Mother  told  Mrs.  Jablonski  things  I  could 
do  and  couldn't  do  —  that  I  couldn't  chew  for  instance,  and  that 
I  should  be  taken  to  the  bathroom  late  at  night  so  I  wouldn't  wet 
the  bed.  I  also  met  my  attendant,  Dottie  Reynolds,  who  was  to 
take  me  to  and  from  school  and  look  after  me  when  I  wasn't  in 
class. 

We  met  other  deaif-blind  children  and  some  were  so  helpless 
my  folks  felt  depressed.  But  seeing  the  older  students,  who  now 
could  do  so  much,  encouraged  them.  My  folks  stayed  around  for 
a  few  days  and  ate  with  me  and  visited  me  in  class  and  this  time 
they  hugged  me  a  little  too  tight  and  there  were  tears  in  their 
eyes  they  tried  to  hide. 

The  first  night  in  Anagnos  I  missed  my  folks  and  cried  a 
little  but  I  never  cried  again.  School  was  so  much  fun  that  I 
didn't  even  get  very  homesick.  When  I  went  home  in  June,  though, 
I  was  happy  to  see  my  parents  and  my  brother  and  sister  again 
and  to  find  all  my  old  toys  in  the  closet.  All  the  family  was  sur- 
prised to  see  me  chew;  they  would  sit  around  the  table  fascinated 
with  every  bite  I  took.  They  seemed  so  pleased  that  sometimes  I 
would  continue  to  chew  for  them  even  after  I  had  swallowed  the 
food  in  my  mouth.  They  seemed  to  be  amused  too  that  I  closed 
the  door  when  I  went  to  the  barthroom  and  proud  that  I  could 
dress  and  undress  myself.  I  sure  had  learned  a  lot  at  Perkins 
even  though  I  was  only  five. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Ockershattser, 
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Educational  Beginnings  With  Deaf-Blind  Children 

by  Nan  Robbins.   Perkins   Publication  Number  21.  Price  $1.00. 

Reviewed  by  Carl  J.  Davis 

This  pamphlet  is  not  intended  to  be  a  guide  for  parents  of 
young  deaf-blind  children :  it  is  primarily  a  guide  for  their  teach- 
ers. In  addition  it  could  be  a  very  useful  guide  for  counselors  of 
handicapped  pre-school  children  and  their  parents. 

While  this  pamphlet  is  not  intended  to  serve  as  a  diagnostic 
guide,  its  use  as  a  reference  will  illustrate  to  pre-school  counselors 
the  degree  of  developmental  retardation  that  may  be  expected  in 
a  child  who  is  both  auditorally  and  visually  handicapped.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  the  auditory  and  visual  senses  are  the  primary 
avenues  of  social  learning  for  the  young  child,  professional 
children's  workers  do  anticipate  some  degree  of  developmental 
retardation.  However,  most  experienced  workers  are  unprepared 
for  the  extreme  degree  of  retardation  that  may  be  present  in  the 
pre-school  deaf-blind  child.  This  pamphlet  should  make  it  possible 
for  these  workers  to  better  understand  this  group  of  children. 

The  pamphlet  presents  for  the  first  time  a  coherent  descrip- 
tion of  the  type  of  program  tliat  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  young 
deaf-blind  child  for  a  normal  educational  program.  The  program 
described  is  child-centered  and  it  is  concerned  with  the  totality 
of  the  child's  development.  The  methodology  is  unique  in  that  it 
calls  for  a  maximum  amount  of  interaction  between  the  child  and 
adults  within  a  residential  program. 

The  program  described  in  this  booklet  has  evolved  over  a 
period  of  years  in  the  school  that  has  had  the  greatest  number  of 
deaf-blind  students  of  any  school  in  the  world.  The  teachers  and 
other  professional  workers  with  this  group  of  children  collectively 
represent  what  is  probably  the  greatest  amount  of  experience  with 
deaf-blind  children.  Yet,  this  is  not  a  satisfied  group  of  workers 
with  handicapped  children.  They  are  not  content  with  what  they 
have  achieved,  nor  are  they  content  with  the  programs  they  have 
established  to  date.  This  pamphlet  describes  a  stage  in  an 
evolutionary  process,  and  it  is  probable  that  five  years  hence  a 
different  program,  at  least  in  part,  will  be  presented.  Nevertheless, 
the  program  herein  described  can  be  considered  to  be  the  most 
successful  program  for  pre-school  deaf -blind  children  in  1960. 
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Editorial 

HOLDING   THE   BALANCE 

The  core  of  any  school  is  the  curriculum.  In  the  number  of 
planning  hours  —  hours  of  instruction  and  hours  of  study  devoted 
1f">  it  —  it  far  outweighs  all  other  phases  of  school  life  even  in  a 
residential  school  such  as  Perkins. 

The  scope  of  the  curriculum  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
are  true  measures  of  the  school.  Fortunately,  both  in  general  ed- 
ucation and  in  special  education  of  the  blind  as  practiced  in  the 
United  States,  we  have  many  standards  against  which  we  can 
measure  what  we  do.  Our  membership  in  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  certifies  that  we  have  met 
the  standards  acceptable  in  our  region.  The  results  of  our  achieve- 
ment tests  and  the  success  of  our  pupils  in  higher  education  seem, 
to  indicate  that  both  in  the  courses  offered  and  the  standard  of 
instruction  we  provide,  we  can  hold  our  own  in  the  best  of  com- 
pany. 

But  life  is  more  than  its  core  and  the  school  is  more  than  its 
curriculum.  Perhaps  in  no  other  country  is  so  much  importance 
attached  to  extracurricular  activities  as  in  the  United  States.  Wc 
believe  that  the  years  of  youth  are  more  than  a  preparation  for 
life,  but  rather  that  they  comprise  a  large  and  perhaps  a  mosh 
critical  period  of  life.  The  lessons  of  the  classroom  need  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  wealth  of  experiences  outside  those  boundaries. 
Keeping  curricular  activities  and  extracurricular  activities  in  bal- 
ance, so  that  the  two  complement  each  other  to  the  maximum  ad- 
vantage of  both,  is  a  delicate  task.  It  requires  both  administrative 
judgement  and  wholehearted  staff  cooperation.  A  portion  of  this 
edition  of  The  Lantern  touches  directly  or  indirectly  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 
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MEET  THE  PERKINS  STAFF 

A.  CLAUDE  ELLIS 

Head,  Department  of  Physical  Education 

How  important  are  athletics  to  blind  boys?  Are  they  as  im- 
portant as  to  seeing  boys,  —  or  more,  or  less  important?  To 
administrators,  trustees  and  parents  these  are  important  questions 
to  consider.  Unfortunately,  they  are  very  difficult  to  answer  pre- 
cisely, not  because  there  are  no  answers,  but  because  there  are  a 
hundred  answers  varying  from  boy  to  boy  and  within  each  boy 
from  month  to  month.  Among  these  changing  and  often  predict- 
able factors,  the  role  of  the  coach  remains  stable.  While  his  style 
of  communication  and  its  immediate  intent  may  never  be  just  the 
same  when  dealing  with  any  two  boys,  his  underlying  purpose  is 
fixed  and  the  goals  of  his  program  are  constant. 

For  almost  a  decade,  Perkins'  pupils  have  enjoyed  the  un- 
erring guidance  of  Albert  Claude  Ellis,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education.  He  joined  us  first  in  September  1950,  fresh 
out  of  Boston  L^niversity's  School  of  Education.  Within  a  few 
months,  the  United  States  Army  demanded  his  services.  He  spent 
fifteen  months  in  Camp  Gordon,  Georgia  and  nine  months  in  Korea 
as  an  athletic  instructor. 

In  September  1953  Mr.  Ellis  was  back  from  Korea  together 
with  his  wife,  Mae,  and  son,  James.  For  several  years  he  was 
Master  of  Tompkins  Cottage,  but  with  the  arrival  of  David,  the 
cottage  apartment  became  crowded  and  the  Ellis'  were  moved  to 
one  of  the  new  staff  residences.  This  was  one  of  several  built  by 
the  Trustees  to  permit  staff  members  to  make  lifetime  careers 
on  the  campus.  This  is  particularly  important  for  teachers  of 
athletics  whose  duties  so  often  reach  beyond  normal  school  hours 
and  into  the  week-end. 

Few  people  act  less  "the  Physical  Athletic  Coach"  than  does 
Mr.  Ellis.  The  traditional  temperament  that  brings  coaches  onto 
the  basketball  court  or  baseball  diamond  to  expose  themselves  with 
snarls  and  shouts  is  entirely  missing.  Yet  none  of  our  staff  enjoys 
more  completely  the  respect  and  allegiance  of  our  pupils. 

Fitting  athletic  activities  into  a  program  as  complex  as  ours 
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is  not  easy.  Few  schools,  if  any,  offer  the  rich  variety  of  academic 
courses,  industrial  arts  opportunities,  music  programs  of  many 
kinds,  and  frequent  important  social  events.  Holding  the  balance 
between  these  things,  not  only  calls  for  making  delicate  policy 
decisions,  but  also  for  the  understanding  and  co-operation  of  the 
entire  faculty.  While  doing  his  utmost  to  further  his  special  re- 
sponsibilities, Mr.  Ellis  has  shown  a  marked  sensitivity  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  other  departments. 

This  good  sportsmanship  which  Mr.  Ellis  practices  provides 
the  vital  ingredient  for  any  athletic  program.  For  the  adolescent 
who  has  a  physical  handicap,  sound  character  development  has 
a  special  significance,  as  does  the  importance  of  good  physical  con- 
dition. Adult  life  makes  greater  physical  demands  on  the  blind 
than  it  does  on  the  seeing.  To  cite  an  obvious  example,  independent 
travel  is  far  more  tiring  when  there  is  an  absence  of  sight.  Similar- 
ly, demands  on  the  character  of  the  handicapped  person  are  even 
greater.  Courage,  poise,  patience  (sometimes  under  absurdly  an- 
noying circumstances)  and  a  generous  understanding  of  the  other 
fellow's  attitudes  are  put  to  the  test  more  frequently  in  the  daily 
lives  of  the  handicapped  than  in  those  of  the  average  person. 
These  are  the  ingredients  of  good  sportsmanship  and  they  can 
perhaps  be  more  readily  acquired  in  athletic  competition  than  in 
either  academic  study  or  social  participation. 

During  the  past  decade,  instruction  in  cane  travel  has  been 
added  to  the  program  in  physical  education.  Mr.  Ellis  is  one  of 
two  instructors  devoting  a  share  of  their  time  to  this  important 
activity  which  requires  of  each  student  a  high  level  of  mental 
alertness  and  physical  coordination. 

In  the  active  and  unassuming  leadership  which  Mr.  Ellis  has 
brought  to  his  department,  our  pupils  have  a  valuable  pattern 
to  follow.  He  has  established  the  Physical  Education  program 
on  a  sound  basis,  offering  good  training  to  children  of  all  ages. 

E.J.W. 

Note:    In  preparation  for    his    Master's   degree,    Mr.   Ellis 
prepared  a  collection  of  more  than  a  hundred  slides  illustrat- 
ing the  Perkins  Physical  Education  Program.  These  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  Perkins  Library. 
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"THE  MIRACLE  WORKER'"  SPREADS  ABROAD 


"The  Miracle  Worker"  is 
still  acting  to  crowded  houses 
in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Gibson's 
fine  dramatization  of  Anni(3 
Sullivan's  first  days  as  Helen 
Keller's  teacher  continues  to 
fafycinate  audiences-,  most  of 
whom  are  witnessing  for  the 
first  time  something  of  what  it 
means  to  be  deaf  and  blind. 

In  London  the  play  has  been 
running  for  some  weeks  at  the 
Royalty  Theatre  on  Kingsway 
with  Anna  Massey  in  the  role 
of  Annie  Sullivan,  and  Janina 
Faye  as  the  child  Helen  Keller. 
While  in  England,  I  heard 
glowing  accounts  of  this  pro- 
duction which  had  opened  just 
prior  to  my  visit  at  the  Shake- 
speare Memorial  Theatre  in 
Stratford-on-Avon.  Apart  from 
some  rather  unusual  stage  set- 
tings, the  production  seems  to 
be  essentially  the  same  as  the 
Broadway  version.  In  the  mean- 
time also,  the  American  Theatre 
Guild  Players  are  visiting  sev- 
eral countries  and  "The  Mira- 
cle Worker"  is  one  of  several 
dramas    in    their  repertoire. 

In  Hollywood,  Anne  Ban- 
croft is  re-enacting  the  role 
of  Annie  Sullivan  for  the  movie 
cameras.    As    of    this   moment, 


apparently,  Patty  Duke,,  the 
original  creator  of  the  part  of 
Helen  Keller  is  still  in  New 
York,  but  acclording  to  the 
Boston  Herald,  she  is  soon  to 
act  the  part  in  Moscow.  All  the 
rest  of  the  cast  will  be  Russian, 
but  to  the  mute  Helen  there  is 
no   language  barrier. 

The  latest  news  is  that  the 
play  will  open  shortly  in  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  with  a  gala  per- 
formance  being  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Royal  Blind  So- 
ciety of  New  South  Wales. 

We  can  only  rejoice  at  this 
widespread  interest  in  William 
Gibson's  play.  As  more  people 
realize  how  rough  and  tough  it 
can  be  at  times  to  break 
through  the  barriers  to  a  frus- 
trated deaf-blind  child,  the 
chances  for  such  children  to  be 
helped  to  emerge  from  their 
dark  silence  become  greater. 
Even  in  the  United  States, 
there  exists  a  shortage  of 
trained  teachers  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  due  course,  "The 
Miracle  Worker"  will  inspire 
young  men  and  women  to  con- 
sider this  highly  specialized 
teaching  field  as  a  challenging 
career. 

E.J.W. 
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EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  had  opportunities  to  visit 
many  schools  for  blind  children  on  five  continents.  No  two  schools 
are  alike  even  in  the  same  country.  Perhaps  the  features  whic'i 
most  frequently  distinguish  the  good  schools  from  the  mediocre, 
and  the  mediocre  ones  from  the  poor,  are  the  programs  described 
in  America  by  the  clumsy  title  of  "extracurricular  activities." 

It  would  be  easy  to  waste  valuable  time  defining  the  limits 
between  the  curriculum  and  the  extracurriculum  of  a  school.  Such 
limits  differ  and  are  determined  by  local  custom  or  by  the  thinking 
of  the  school  administration. 

At  Perkins  we  offer  an  extremely  wide  variety  of  such  ac- 
tivities. Six  pages  of  our  1959  Annual  Report  are  needed  for  m 
partial  listing.  Many  of  them,  such  as  class  visits  to  a  museum  or 
zoo,  or  to  the  annual  fashion  shov/,  grow  directly  out  of  the  chil- 
dren's immediate  studies.  Others,  such  as  concerts  provided  by  the 
Glee  Club,  straddle  the  fence  bordering  the  curriculum.  Some  ac- 
tivities are  athletic,  some  are  musical,  some  are  purely  social ;  and 
some  like  picnics  are  as  informal  as  group  activities  can  be. 

Educational  systems,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  are  high- 
ly artificial,  and  the  curricular  studies  inevitably  include  a  large 
share  of  the  theoretical.  African  villagers  may  perhaps  acquire 
all  the  education  they  need  by  the  natural  process  of  copying 
their  parents,  but  the  moment  education  climbs  up  to  the  level 
of  literacy,  artificial  elements  and  limits  become  inevitable.  For 
all  the  fine  phrases  a  school  may  use  about  fitting  its  program  to 
the  child,  many  artificial  restraints  remain  untouched.  In  partic- 
ular, the  traditional  roles  of  teaciier  and  pupil  are  maintained 
with  little  modification  in  the  classroom. 

In  extracurricular  programs  the  relationships,  while  still 
maintaining  those  of  younger  to  older,  and  of  adults  to  children, 
may  be  infinitely  more  flexible.  The  teacher  role  may  not  be  elim- 
inated (rarely  can  it  be  put  entirely  aside),  but  it  can  be  reduced 
to  one  role  among  several.  Here,  our  staff  enjoy  an  advantage  gen- 
erally denied  to  mothers  and  fathers,  who  in  all  circumstances  play 
a  parental  role  that  cannot  be  abandoned  without  harmful  results 
on  either  side. 

Dr.    William  Kvaraceus    of  Boston   University,   in  a   recent 
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talk  to  the  Perkins  faculty,  einpliasized  what  he  called  "subliminal 
education,"  including  the  subconscious  effect  of  teachers  on  pupils. 
Gur  third  Director,  Edward  E.  Allen,  frequently  used  the  phrase 
"unconscious  tuition"  in  dealing  with  the  same  phenomenon. 
While  this  occurs  in  classroom  situations,  it  is  far  greater  under 
less  rigid  controls.  In  a  residential  school,  the  hours  outside  the 
the  classroom  arc  the  most  critical  of  the  day. 

Arranging  successful  extracurricular  activities  provides  a 
challenge  in  some  ways  far  more  exacting  than  planning  a  class- 
room lesson.  Overplanning  or  underplanning  can  be  equally  de- 
structive in  providing  too  much  leadership  or  too  little.  If  leader- 
ship is  too  obtrusive,  the  group  becomes  enclosed  by  invisible 
classroom  walls  wherever  they  may  be.  The  best  activities  are 
usually  those  which  the  pupils  plan  and  lead;  but  this,  of  course^ 
varies  with  the  age  of  the  children. 

Activities  vary  greatly  in  importance  or  suitability,  and  the 
best  cannot  succeed  unless  genuine  enthusiasm  exists.  The  adult 
role  includes  responsibility  for  its  creation  and  maintenance. 
Spontaneity   and    ingenuity    can   sometimes    revive    an    otherwise 
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profitless  event,  and  it  is  these  qualities  which  the  adults  should 
also  be  prepared  to  supply. 

In  seeking  to  provide  such  leadership  for  our  pupils,  the  ad- 
ministration of  Perkins  turns  to  its  staff.  Volunteer  services  can 
sometimes  be  used,  usually  in  a  supplementary  role.  Our  facultj 
and  houseparents  are  better  fitted  by  training  and  experience  to 
make  activities  meaningful  and  provide  healthful  relationships. 
No  matter  how  rich  the  classrom  offerings  may  be,  our  children 
need  many  more  varied  experiences.  Few  homes  are  capable  of 
providing  as  much  enrichment  as  our  pupils  can  profitably  ab- 
sorb and  enjoy. 

Our  program  calls  for  a  maximum  number  of  contacts  with 
sighted  boys  and  girls.  Such  joint  activities  are  usually  the  hard- 
est to  carry  out,  but  their  value  in  human  experience  is  often 
incalculable.  On  the  success  of  our  entire  extracurricular  pro- 
gram, much  of  the  successful  maturing  of  our  children  depends. 

E.J.W. 


THE  VIENNA  CHOIR  BOYS 

On  March   17,  our  students  and  staff  were   entertained  with  a  fine  concert 

by  the  Vienna  Choir  Boys.  As  the  picture  shows,  at   the    ice   cream  party 

afterward  which  was  given  by  the  Boys,  the  children  had  an  opportunity  to 

become  acquainted  with   each   other. 
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Visit  to  Europe  and  the  Near  East 

E.  J.  Waterhouse 
SWITZERLAND 

On  February  1(^?  1961,  four  members  of  the  Perkins  StaiT 
left  Watertown  to  travel  to  Switzerland  and  England  to  study 
deaf-blind  children  in  these  two  countries.  The  party  consisted 
of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Stenquist,  Director  of  Research  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  Deaf-Blind  Children ;  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Burns,  Head  of  th:.' 
Deaf-Blind  Department ;  Mr.  Carl  J.  Davis,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Psychology  and  Guidance ;  and  the  Director  of  the 
school.  Flying  overnight  from  Idlewild  by  way  of  Paris,  we  reach- 
ed Zurich,  Switzerland  where  we  were  welcomed  by  Herr  Utzinger 
and  his  daughter,  Anita,  who  were  accompanied  by  Ursula  Bod- 
mer,  the  deaf^blind  child  who  was  brought  to  Perkins  in  the  Spring 
of  1960  for  evaluation. 

Ursula  Bodmer  has  no  family  of  her  own.  Herr  Utzinger  has 
been  made  her  official  guardian  and  Miss  Utzinger,  in  addition  to 
carrying  on  a  fulltime  teaching  program  in  a  government  school 
for  the  handicapped,  works  several  hours  a  day  with  Ursula.  We 
spent  two  days  in  Switzerland  as  guests  of  the  Utzingers,  observ- 
ing the  progress  Ursula  had  made  and  seeing  three  other  deaf- 
blind  children.  We  also  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Zurich 
School  for  the  Deaf,  a  first  class  institution  where  the  most  modern 
techniques  are  used,  and  to  take  a  drive  through  the  snow-clad 
landscape  to  the  historic  church  at  Einsiedeln. 

The  opportunity  to  see  these  children  was  greatly  appreciat- 
ed. The  research  work  which  we  are  doing  with  deaf-blind  children 
is  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  any  kind  of  data  to  our  meager 
files  of  research  records.  Tests  and  measurements  require  the 
largest  number  of  subjects  obtainable  to  establish  reliable  norms. 

Perhaps  the  chief  significance  of  our  visit  was  that  it  did 
help  to  make  known  the  existence  of  these  three  deaf -blind  chil- 
dren. As  far  as  anyone  could  tell  us  last  year,  Ursula  Bodmer  was 
the  only  deaf-blind  child  in  her  country.  Her  story  got  consider- 
able publicity  in  the  Zurich  press,  including  the  work  Perkins 
did  with  her.  When  our  proposed  visit  became  known,  the  three 
other  children  were  brought  to  Miss  Utzinger's  attention.  All  of 
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these  children  come  from   the  Zurich  area,  making  it  hkelj  that 
there  are  more  deaf-bhnd  children  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

ENGLAND 

From  Zurich  we  flew  to  Manchester,  England  and  rented  an 
automobile  to  take  us  to  Condover  Hall  School  near  Shrewsbury-, 
where  fifteen  deaf-blind  children  are  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  teacher  in  charge  is  Miss  Joan  Shields. 
Like  Miss  Utzinger,  Miss  Shields  had  training  in  the  Deaf-Blind 
Department  at  Perkins,  but  unlike  Miss  Utzinger  she  was  here  be- 
fore our  formal  teacher  training  program  was  established.  This 
experience  was  indeed  important  to  us.  There  are  very  few  places 
in  the  world  where  as  many  as  fifteen  deaf-blind  children  are  lo- 
cated together.  The  program  has  been  well  established  for  some 
years  and  the  variations  of  the  children  in  ability  and  age  were 
considerable.  The  hope  is  that  we  may  return  to  Condover  Hall 
during  the  summer  of  1962  and  attempt  to  measure  progress  since 
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this  visit.  Such  information  can,  of  course,  be  extremely  helpful  to 
us. 

We  arc  most  grateful  to  Mr.  S.O.  Meyers,  the  Headmaster 
of  Condover  Hall  School,  and  to  his  staff  for  their  co-operation. 
Mr.  Meyers  attended  the  Conference  on  Deaf-Blind  Children,  held 
at  Perkins  in  1953.  We  have  benefited  in  many  ways  from  close 
collaboration  with  hiin  ever  since.  A  special  note  of  thanks  is  due 
Mrs.  Meyers  also  for  her  warm  hospitality. 

While  we  were  in  Shrewsbury,  the  four  of  us  also  had  a  chance 
to  visit  the  Royal  Normal  School  for  the  Blind.  Perkins  and  the 
Royal  Normal  School  are  historically  joined  together  in  many 
ways.  It  was  from  Perkins  that  Francis  Campbell,  later  Sir 
Francis,  traveled  to  London  and  assisted  in  the  establishment  or 
the  school  there.  Years  later  our  third  Director,  Edward  E.  Allen, 
gained  his  first  experience  teaching  blind  children  at  the  Royal 
Normal  School.  There  is  no  counterpart  in  America  to  the  Royal 
Normal  School.  Children  with  superior  intellect  go  there  to  study 
music,  piano   tuning,  and  commercial  subjects. 

While  in  London,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Royal 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  consult  with  Mr,  John  Col- 
ligan.  Secretary  General,  and  members  of  his  staff,  including  Mr. 
Colborne  Brown,  who  is  the  Director  of  Education,  and  as  always 
I  found  much  of  interest  to  learn.  I  enjoyed  particularly  seeing 
in  operation  the  modern  machinery  ivhich  produces  Braille  by 
the  Solid  Dot  Process. 

While  in  London  I  also  attended  a  planning  session  of  the 
International  Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth  to  be  held 
in  Hannover,  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1962.  The  theme  of  this 
gathering  will  be,  "The  Development  of  International  Co-oper;^ 
tion  To  Meet  Educational  Needs  in  Emergent  Countries  and  the 
Means  by  Which  These  Needs  Can  Best  Be  Met." 

From  London  Mr.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Stenquist  returned  di- 
rectly home  to  Boston  while  Mr.  Burns  traveled  home  by  way  of 
Iceland,  w^here  he  stopped  to  see  a  deaf-blind  child. 

In  London  I  was  joined  by  Dr.  Dwight  C.  Smith,  General 
Secretary  of  the  John  Milton  Society  of  New  York.  Both  Dr. 
Smith  and  I  were  concerned  over  the  apparent  lack  of  progress 
of  some  of  the  private  schools  in  Egypt,  Jordan,  Iran  and  Leb- 
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anon,  and  over  the  apparent  failure  of  some  of  the  young 
men  and  women  we  have  helped  to  train  from  these  countries  to 
continue  w^orking  for  blind  children.  Before  we  left  together  to 
visit  these  four  countries,  we  consulted  in  London  with  the  officers 
of  the  Lovell  Society  for  the  Blind  in  Bible  lands. 

The  officials  of  this  organization  served  in  Palestine  during 
World  War  II,  and  became  acquainted  with  three  schools  for  the 
blind.  On  their  return  to  England,  they  retained  their  interest. 
In  recent  years  they  have  sent  three  women  to  train  at  Perkins. 
We  met  with  the  Honorary  Secretary,  C.  Robert  Clothier  and  the 
Reverend  Leslie  Farmer,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Society. 

EGYPT 

Our  first  stop  in  the  Near  East  was  Egypt.  The  Director  of 
Special  Education  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  is  Mr.  Sayed 
Fattah  of  the  Harvard  Perkins  Class  of  around  1938.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  schools  for  blind  children  as  well  as  for  children 
with  other  handicaps.  We  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  him  and 
his  schools,  but  it  was  not  our  purpose  to  spend  time  on  this 
occasion  visiting  them.  We  did,  however,  enjoy  Mr.  Fattah's  hos- 
pitality and  greatly  benefited  by  the  information  he  could  give  us. 

Our  main  purpose  was  to  see  the  work  being  done  for  blind 
children  by  the  Coptic  Church  in  Cairo.  This  seems  to  be  a  wealthy 
organization.  Its  main  seminary  is  magnificent,  but  it  was  ex- 
tremely disappointing  to   see  some  pitifully  inadequate  quarters 
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in  which  blind  men  were  housed  and  taught.  We  saw  some  relative- 
ly new  schools  for  blind  children  run  by  Coptic  groups  with  the 
name  of  El  Kama,  which  means  "The  Vine."  The  exact  con- 
nection between  this  group  and  the  Coptic  Church  was  not  ap- 
parent though  the  leader  is  a  teacher  in  the  Coptic  Theological 
Seminary.  This  program  seems  to  be  growing  and  although  theio 
is  not  yet  a  very  realistic  education  program  in  existence,  at  least 
a  beginning  seems  to  have  been  made. 

JORDAN 

From  Egypt  we  flew  over  the  Sinai  Desert  and  around  the 
Dead  Sea  to  Jerusalem  Airport  in  Jordan.  Here  we  saw  the  schools 
we  had  heard  about  in  London.  They  are  each  directed  by  re- 
markable blind  women,  all  of  whom  are  pupils  of  Miss  Lovell  for 
j  whom  the  society  is  named.  She  was  an  English  woman  who  came 
to  Palestine  at  the  turn  of  the  century  without  any  resources  but 
with  a  determination  to  do  all  she  could  with  blind  children.  Un- 
fortunately, the  standards  of  1900  are  still  the  standards  of  today 
and  the  boys  and  girls  in  school  se-em  to  get  little  preparation 
for  normal  adulthood.  The  Lovell  Society  has  recently  started 
the  Helen  Keller  Hostel  in  Bethany,  beginning  with  three  girls 
from  the  School  For  The  Blind  in  Jerusalem  and  three  from  the 
School  For  the  Blind  in  Bethlehem.  Although  this  is  strictly  a 
sheltered  workshop,  the  hope  is  that  the  girls  will  be  trained  to 
lead  much  more  normal  lives  than  they  have  hitherto. 

IRAN 

In  Iran  our  interest  was  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Isfahan 
and  the  Nur  Ayin  School  for  the  Blind  where  two  Perkins  train- 
ees. Miss  Doris  Maeser  of  the  United  States  and  Miss  Miladdie 
Haddad  of  Jordan,  are  currently  teaching.  This  good  school  owes 
its  origin  and  support  to  three  Western  countries.  Founded  by 
a  German  missionary  who,  when  later  interned  for  collaborating 
with  the  Germans  in  World  War  II,  passed  Nur  Ayin  School  on 
to  the  British  Anglican  community  who  now  run  it.  It  has  also 
received  considerable  support  from  the  United  States  both  fi- 
nancially through  the  John  Milton  Society  and  other  agencies 
and  through  the  Perkins'  teacher  training  program.  While  we 
were  visiting  the  school  we  had  the  interesting  experience  of  seeing 
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Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  and  Prince  Philip,  together  with  the 
Shah  of  Iran  and  Queen  Faria,  who  were  paying  a  state  visit  to 
Isfahan  and  included  Nur  Ayin  in  their  itinerary. 

In  Teheran  we  learned  of  many  plans  for  work  for  the  blind 
and  visited  the  Shah's  sister,  Princess  Ashraf,  who  directs  the 
royal  family's  charitable  fund  which  has  done  a  great  deal  to  sup- 
port Nur  Ayin,  Unfortunately,  we  learned  more  about  plans  than 
actual  projects.  Dr.  Farrell  visited  Iran  in  1950  at  the  invitation 
of  Princess  Ashraf  and  made  a  thorough  report  to  her,  but  few 
of  the  recommendations  he  made  have  actually  been  carried  out. 

LEBANON 

The  fourth  country  we  visited  was  Lebanon.  Two  Armenian 
schools  there  have  received  support  from  the  John  Milton  Society. 
Most  interesting  to  me  was  a  new  government  school  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  in  Baabda  on  the  hills  overlooking  Beirut.  This 
school  is  directed  by  Mrs.  Lahoud  who,  as  Miss  Wadad  Baroody, 
took  our  teacher  training  course  several  years  ago.  She  has  an 
excellent  school  with  about  forty  resident  blind  pupils  and  forty- 
eight  day  deaf  pupils,  who  are,  however,  kept  entirely  apart  from 
one  another.  The  kind  of  program  she  had  certainly  showed  the 
effects  of  her  studies  in  America  and  made  us  feel  that  we  had 
been  able  to  make  a  useful  contribution  by  providing  her  with  a 
position  in  our  program. 

The  facilities  for  blind  persons  in  the  Near  East  are  per- 
haps worse  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Islam  has  as  yet  few 
traditions  of  social  service,  even  though  the  Koran  calls  for  kind- 
ness to  be  shown  to  the  weak.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  wise  for  Christ- 
ians to  make  too  much  of  this  point,  since  it  took  Christianity 
nearly  1800  years  before  Christendom  showed  any  organized  con- 
cern for  blind  persons. 

As  always  on  trips  overseas,  one  experiences  hospitality  that 
cannot  adequately  be  acknowledged  in  words.  Perkins  has  a  rep- 
utation for  hospitality  to  visitors  from  overseas,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  we  are  ever  able  to  take  time  to  care  for  our  visitors 
as  adequately  as  they  care  for  us  when  we  visit  their  countries  in 
Asia.  As  always  on  these  trips  one  comes  back  with  a  different  per- 
spective about  the  problems  we  face  in  our  own  country  and  with 
a  new  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  our  programs  afford. 
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COMMENCEMENT 

EXERCISES 

1961 

On  Friday,  June  9,  at  2:30 
p.m.,  Graduation  Exercises  are 
planned  for  the  Class  of  1961 
in  Dwight  Hall  with  the  Gra- 
duation Address  to  be  given  by 
the  Honorable  Owen  B.  Kier- 
nan,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

This  year's  graduates  are 
Richard  Floyd  Harris  of  Alex- 
andria, Virginia ;  Lynne  Leahy 
of  Middletown,  Rhode  Island; 
Roderick  Joseph  MacDonald 
of  Arlington  Heights,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Philip  M.  Oliver, 
Townsend,  Mass. ;  Philip  Poba, 
Rangoon,  Burma ;  Nancy  Di- 
anne  Ruby,  Chelsea,  Massachu- 
setts ;  Lillian  May  Semper,  of 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts ;  and 
Robert  Walter  Wilson,  Somer- 
set,   Massachusetts. 

In  addition.  Industrial  Arts 
Certificates  will  be  awarded  to 
Roderick  Joseph  MacDonald, 
and  to  Daniel  M.  Coty  of  Pres- 
que  Isle,  Maine ;  and  Tuning 
Certificates  to  Philip  Poba : 
Joaquin  Correa  of  Colombia, 
South  America ;  and  Robert  D. 
Abston  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


CHILDREN 
OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT 

Our  second  film,  bearing  the 
above  title  and  dealing  with  the 
Department  for  Deaf-Blind 
Children  is  now  available.  Per- 
sons wishing  to  use  it  should 
write  direct  to  Campbell  Films, 
Saxtons  River,  Vermont,  allow- 
ing three  weeks  notice.  The  film 
is  16  mm.,  in  color,  with  sound 
and  is  of  26  minutes  duration 
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PIANO  INDUSTRY  CONFERENCE 

APRIL  13  —  15,  1961 

Under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  and  Perkins  School  For  The  Blind,  a  Piano 
Tuning  Conference  was  held  from  April  13  —  15  on  the  Water- 
town  campus.  Representatives  of  piano  manufacturers,  piano 
dealers,  piano  technicians,  rehabilitation  personnel,  and  educators 
of  the  blind  met  together  to  discuss  the  various  topics  mentioned 
below. 

An  offiicial  report  will  be  forthcoming  in  due  season.  The 
evidence  indicated  that  piano  tuning  is  a  profitable  occupation 
for  blind  persons  and  conditions  for  technicians  are  better  than 
they  have  ever  been.  It  was  also  clear  that  few  blind  people  are 
interested  in  entering  this  profession,  largely  because  of  the  many 
new  opportunities  made  available  to  them  in  recent  years.  This 
left  the  future  of  piano  tuning  as  a  profession  for  the  blind  peo- 
ple very  much  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 

Perkins  is  indeed  grateful  to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation and  to  all  the  participants  who  helped  to  clarify  a 
very  baffling  situation,  in  which  there  seem  to  be  more  opportuni- 
ties than  there  are  blind  persons  available  to  take  advantage 
of  them. 

CALENDAR 

September  5  —  Summer  recess  ends  ;  housemothers  return. 

September  13  —  Staff  returns. 

September    16-17     —  Pupils  return. 

September  18  —  Classes  begin. 

October       12  —  Columbus  Day  Holiday. 

November    22  —  Thanksgiving  recess  starts  at  noon. 

November   27  —  Classes  resume. 
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COMING  EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER 

13  Wed.       Opening  Staff  Meeting  Allen  Chapel,  7:30   P.M. 

14  Thiir.      Staff  Theater  Party,  THE  MIRACLE  WORKER 

Wilbur  Theater,  Boston,  8:30    P.M. 

16  Sat.  Pupils  return  by  plane  and  train 

17  Sun.         Pupils  return  by  automobile;  Parents'  Workshops  2-5  P.M. 

18  Mon.       Classes  resume 

25  Mon.       Student   Council   Investiture  Allen    Chapel,    7:30    P.M. 
OCTOBER 

1     Sun.         "Children  of  the   Silent  Night  "   telecast 

WBZ-TV  Channel  4,  9:30  A.M. 
4     Wed.       Director's  Annual  Reception    for  Staff 

Hallowell   House,  8-10  P.M. 
6     Fri.  Pubhc  Demonstration  by  Deaf-Blind  Pupils      Dwight,  3:00  P.M. 

(Admission  by  Tickets  obtainable  on  request  from  Director) 
7-8  Sat. -Sun. Religious  Retreats  for  Upper  School  Pupils 
12     Thur.      Columbus  Day   Holiday  —   School  closed 

19  Thur.      Parents  and  Teachers  Joint  Meeting  Dwight  Hall,  8:30  FM 
NOVEMBER 

3    Fri.  Directors'  Memorial  Exercises  Dwight   Hall,  3:00  P.M. 

6     Mon.       Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  2:00  P.M. 

Public  Demonstration   by   Deaf-Blind   Pupils    Dwight,  3:00  P.M. 
23     Wed. 

to  Thanksgiving   Recess 

26  Sun. 
DECEMBER 

1  Fri.  Alumnae  Scholarship   Fund  Sale  in   Museum 

Afternoon  and  Evening 
10  Sun.  Christmas  Carol  Concert  (for  the  public)  Dwight,  3:00  P.M, 
12    Tues.       Christmas  Carol  Concert   (for  the  public)  Dwight,  8:00  P.M. 

15  Fri.  Christmas  Assembly  Dwight  Hall,   10:30  A.M. 

Christmas  Vacation   begins  at  Noon 

Christmas  Carol  Concert  (for  Staff  and  Parents) 

Dwight  Hall,  8:00  P.M. 
JANUARY 

2  Tues.      Pupils  return 

3  Wed.       Classes  resume 

Belated  Thanks:  Our  sincere  apologies  are  extended  to  Mr.  Dan 
Sheehan  and  the  Boston  Record-Amencan.  We  intended  to  credit 
him  with  the  appealing  picture  on  page  8  of  the  June  Lantern 
showing  one  of  the  visiting  Vienna  Choir  Boys  talking  to  one  of 
our  girls.  The  credit  was  unintentionally  omitted. 
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MEET  THE  PERKINS  FACULTY  .... 

ANTHONY  J.  ACKERMAN 

Shake.-jpeare  says,  "One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts," 
and  lists  seven  of  them  in  order.  The  essence  of  Anthony  Acker- 
man  is  his  capacity  for  living  several  parts  simultaneously.  A 
teacher,  and  an  exceptionally  good  one,  since  1946,  he  still  has 
elements  of  the  schoolboy  "creeping  like  snail  unwillingly  to 
(Graduate)  school."  No  wonder  his  high-school  pupils  take  to 
him  so  readily,  for  he  can  be  one  of  them  spontaneously,  both  in 
attitudes  and  aspirations,  while  simultaneously  he  is  the  mature 
teacher  and  guide,  sensitively  aware  of  his  pupils'  feelings,  ready 
to  provide  them  with  suitable  outlets  while  exposing  them  to  use- 
ful knowledge.  At  one  moment  he  is  the  playwright,  writing  and 
producing  original  comedies  with  parts  to  fit  each  pupil.  Always 
he  is  the  lover  of  literature  from  Marlowe  to  Ellery  Queen,  watch- 
ing each  author  strike  sparks  of  emotion  or  open  casements  to 
understanding  in  his  classes,  and  seeming  to  experience  these  things 
himself,  just  as  they  are  doing,  for  the  first  time. 

The  record  shows  that  Anthony  Ackerman  was  born  in 
New  Jersey  on  Easter  Sunday  somewhat  less  than  forty  years 
ago.  His  primary  education  was  at  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  then  in  a  braille  class  at  Garfield 
N.J.,  Grammar  School.  He  was  graduated  from  Garfield  High 
in  1941  and  earned  his  Bachelor's  Degree  at  Bloomfield  College 
in  1945.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  post-War  Harvard-Perkins 
Class  and  joined  the  Lower  School  faculty  in  1946.  In  1950  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Upper  School  where  he  has  taught  English 
and  served  well  as  Master  of  Bridgman  Cottage.  For  several 
years  now  he  has  coordinated  the  social  programs  for  older  girls 
and  boys  involving  the  participation  of  seeing  teenagers. 

Just  recently  he  has  chosen  to  start  studying  for  his  Master's 
Degree. 

While  this  is  a  valuable  record,  it  gives  no  hint  of  the  in- 
fluence which  Mr.  Ackerman  has  had  on  a  school  generation  of 
girls  and  boys.  His  partial  visual  handicap  and  his  varied  edu- 
cational experience    enables    him   to    speak    with    acceptable   au- 
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thority  to  Perkins  pupils.  He  approaches  problems  first  of  all 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  involved,  and  this  gives 
his  pupils  confidence  that  he  can  recognize  their  problems. 

Mr.  Ackerman  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  was  chairman  of  th<i 
Language  Arts  Workshop  for  several  years.  As  a  member  of  the 
National  Braille  Club,  he  represented  Perkins  at  its  convention 
in  Chicago  in  May,  1961.  He  was  present  at  the  International 
Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth  at  Oslo,  Norway,  in 
August,  1957. 

Perkins  is  rich  in  the  variety  of  its  staff.  It  has  always  num- 
bered on  the  faculty  people  who  give  a  wholehearted  enthusiasm 
to  their  own  particular  job  and  to  the  entire  School  program. 
They  have  been  able  to  look  beyond  the  immediate  situation  and 
see  our  boys  and  girls  as  present  and  future  citizens  of  their  com- 
munities. Among  these,  Mr.  Ackerman  holds   a  notable  place. 

E.J.W. 


On  July  28  Governor  Volpe  re-appointed  the  Director  of  Perkins  to  a 
second  five-year  term  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Massachusetts  Division 
of  the  Blind.  Other  members  currently  serving  are  Mr.  George  Alevizos,  Mrs, 
Douglas  Barker  (Perkins  '36),  Mr.  Robert  M.  Prouty  and  Mr.  Martin  T. 
Camacho'. 
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The  Educators'  Responsibility 
For  Training  Citizens 

by   Edward  J.    Waterhouse 

(Paper  read   to    the  American   Association   of  Workers  for  the   Blind   in  St. 
Louis,  Wednesday,  July  12,  1961) 

'T^HE  educators'  responsibility  has  certainly  come  a  long  way 
"^  since  the  days  of  the  three  R's  and  the  little  red  schoolhouse. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  United  States  where,  far  more 
than  in  other  lands,  childhood  and  adolescence  are  both  considered 
to  be  integral  parts  of  life  and  not  merely  preparation  for  adult- 
hood, and  where  our  educational  programs  are  planned  accord- 
ingly. 

"Being  a  citizen"  has  come  an  even  longer  way  since  the  days 
when  it  could  be  fairly  well  encompassed  by  the  phrase,  "good 
fences  make  good  neighbors." 

The  survival  of  our  American  way  of  life  and  of  civilization 
as  we  know  it,  possibly  the  survival  of  the  human  race,  depend 
upon  our  effectiveness  as  citizens.  This  is  a  fact  we  can  ignore 
only  at  grave  peril.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  are  already 
engaged  in  a  fight  to  the  finish  for  human  liberties. 

Educators  do  not,  or  should  not,  carry  the  sole  burden  of 
responsibility  for  training  citizens.  The  family  and  the  churches 
have  their  responsibilities  also,  as  well  as  authors  of  children's 
books,  makers  of  moving  pictures  'and  producers  of  television  pro- 
grams. 

Practicing  citizenship  is  basically  a  two-way  process,  for  it 
involves  relationships  with  others.  It  requires  that  we  understand 
others  and  that  they  understand  us.  This  implies  that  we  have  a 
dual  responsibility :  that  we  not  only  strive  to  understand,  but 
that  we  see  that  we  in  turn  are  understandable.  There  is  much  talk 
nowadays  about  understanding  between  nations,  and  we  react 
with  indignation  when  we  think  America,  is  misunderstood  abroad. 
Unfortunately,  we  still  do  not  understand  our  next-door  neighbors 
as  well  as  we  should,  so  how  can  we  expect  to  understand  stran- 
gers? Democracy  is  so   much  more   than  a  vote  for  every  adult 
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and  equal  justice  under  the  law;  it  cannot   function  without  an 
understanding  of  mankind  and   of   what  makes    men   and   women 
behave  as  we  do,  and  misbehave  as  we  do,  and  its  practice  begins,     i 
but  does  not  end,  with  the  people  right  around  us. 

This  points  up  the  fact  that  the  educator  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  widen  his  pupils'  horizon  beyond  the  limits  of  their  daily 
rounds.  This  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  than  appears  on  the 
surface,  even  if  our  goal  is  no  more  than  to  produce  a  lively 
awareness  of  the  existence  of  other  forms  of  government,  with- 
out going  so  far  as  to  understand  either  them  or  the  people  who 
support  them.  The  here  and  the  now  are  so  strongly  in  evidenc<> 
with  us  that  it  requires  conscious,  sustained  effort  to  see  beyond 
them,  and  there  are  few  who  are  willing  to  take  the  trouble. 

Complete  understanding,  indeed,  is  almost  impossible  in  our 
present  state  of  human  developjment.  Even  those  of  us  with  similar 
backgrounds  and  almost  identical  aims  become  involved  in  avoid- 
able controversies  of  all  sorts.  It  could  be  that  we  do  not  want 
to  understand  each  other,  for  fear  of  being  understood  too  well. 
Some  people  openly  declare,  "There  is  nothing  like  a  good  fight," 
or,  "It  is  human  nature."  If  it  is,  indeed,  human  nature  to  pre- 
fer disagreement  to  understanding,  the  citizens  of  the  world  may 
soon  find  themselves  without  any  city,  however  mean,  to  occupy. 

As  an  educator,  I  am  committed  to  the  principle  that  human 
nature  is  capable  of  unlimited  growth.  The  last  half  century  (and 
I  can  remember  that  far  back  myself)  has  shown  amazing  ad- 
vances in  human  understanding,  not  only  of  destructive  forces, 
but  of  many  positive  elements  in  human  nature  itself.  Given 
time,  we  will  learn  to  understand  not  only  w^hat  citizenship  de- 
mands of  us,  but  how  to  act  accordingly.  Perhaps  we  may  not 
be  given  the  needed  time,  but  we  are  hoping  we  will  be  or  we  would 
not  have  bothered   to  come   here  today. 

Let  us  consider  the  blind  person  as  a  citizen,  mingling  and 
working  with  his  fellows.  It  is  as  an  educator  that  I  have  been 
invited  to  speak  this  morning;  primarily  an  educator  of  children 
and  youth  who  are  blind.  This  is  not  a  convention  of  the  N.E.A. 
nor  even  of  the  C.E.C.,  but  of  the  A.A.W.  for  the  Blind.  Is  there 
then  something  unusual,  something  special,  about  the  blind  citizen 
which  distinguishes  him  from  one  who   sees.^ 
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It  is  my  belief,  though  this  may  not  be  the  fashionable  or 
popular  answer,  that  there  are  differences. 

In  general,  blind  persons  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  social 
situations.  At  home,  or  among  old  friends,  this  may  not  apply. 
I  say  "old  friends"  purposely,  because  it  usually  takes  time  for 
friendship  to  reach  the  stage  where  blindness  is  put  into  its 
proper  place.  It  would  be  pleasant,  but  false,  to  assume  that 
this  "proper  place"  is  out  of  the  window.  I  am  sure  most  blind 
persons  arc  pleased  when  someone  tells  them  "I  never  think  of 
you  as  blind."  If  by  this  the  speaker  means,  "I  don't  associate 
you  with  popular  ideas  of  blind  people  —  helpless,  sad,  depend- 
ent," then  indeed  the  blind  person  has  reason  for  satisfaction ; 
but  to  ignore  a  person's  blindness  entirely  is  probably  impossible, 
and  if  it  were  attempted,  it  would  make  any  kind  of  meaningful 
relationship  with   him   impossible. 

We  classify  each  other  in  many  ways  —  tall  or  short,  blonde 
or  brunette,  young  or  old,  moody  or  consistent,  tolerant  or  in- 
tolerant, extrovert  or  introvert,  or  by  nationality,  race  or  reli- 
gion. Under  some  circumstances  we  can  truly  ignore  some  of 
these  distinctions,  but  we  cannot  ignore  any  one  of  them  all  of 
the  time.  Blindness  has  effects  on  a  person's  way  of  life  and  on 
his  personality,  far  greater  than  some  of  these  other  things.  Noi; 
by  ignoring  it,  but  by  recognizing  what  it  is  and  what  it  does, 
can  it  be  kept  in  place.  Unless  this  is  done,  a  sound  personal  re- 
lationship (which  is  the  basic  element  in  citizenship)  is  impossible. 

A  handicapped  person  soon  discovers  that  it  is  a  rare  thing 
to  meet  someone  who  can  take  the  first  steps  toward  acquiring 
this  understanding.  More  often  he  meets  with  a  protective  con- 
cern, an  inappropriate  expression  of  admiration,  a  hidden  or  even 
an  open  anxiety,  perhaps  a  discriminatory  act.  Time  is  short 
and  most  acquaintanceships  are  fleeting,  land  little,  if  anything, 
has  been  accomplished  to  place  the  factor  of  blindness  where  it 
belongs.  Good  citizenship  has  not  been  practiced. 

It  is  usually  the  blind  person  who  has  to  take  the  first 
steps  towards  an  effective  relationship  with  others.  As  a  child, 
his  own  understanding  is  inadequate  for  such  a  task,  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  core  of  the  matter,  namely,  how  can  the  educator 
help.  Please  turn  to  page  15 
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Editorial 

THE  ANNIE  SULLIVAN  FUND 

At  a  special  meeting  on  Commencement  Day,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  voted  to  establish  "The 
Annie  Sullivan  Memorial  Fund  for  Fellowships   and  Research." 

This  Fund  is  in  .addition  to  one  entitled  CHILDREN  OF 
THE  SILENT  NIGHT  which  has  enabled  us  to  expand  our 
Department  for  Deaf-Blind  Children  more  than  five-fold  in  the 
past  few  years.  With  this  expansion  we  have  added  two  services. 
These  are  teacher-training  and  research.  The  existing  fund,  whilr 
it  has  received  increasing  support,  is  inadequate  to  finance  these 
new  areas   satisfactorily. 

So  far  we  have  offered  scholarships  to  college  students  who 
enroll  in  our  training  program  which  leads  to  a  Master's  Degree 
at  Boston  University.  This  has  not  attracted  as  many  candidate.^ 
as  we  had  hoped.  The  competition  for  young  men  and  women 
nowadays  is  very  keen,  and  there  is  only  a  limited  number  who 
are  attracted  by  what  we  have  to  offer.  We  now  plan  to  offer 
fellowships  to  fully-trained  and  experienced  teachers  of  deaf  chil- 
dren which  will  enable  them  to  take  special  tnaining  with  us 
without  financial  loss.  This  calls  for  a  much  larger  investment, 
which  seems  necessary  if  we  are  to  overcome  the  critical  shortage 
of  teachers. 

Along  with  the  tnaining  of  teachers  is  the  growing  need  for 
research  in  tests  and  measurements,  curriculum  content  and 
teaching  methods.  It  is  not  enough  to  admit  more  deaf-blind 
children  into  our  schools,  we  need  to  know  how  we  can  teacli 
them  better. 

Annie  Sullivan  was  the  Perkins  graduate  w^ho  became  Helen 
Keller's  beloved  teacher.  It  seems  entirely  appropriate  that  this 
project  for  increasing  the  supply  of  teachers  should  be  associated 
with  the  memory  of  one  who  symbolizes  the  skill  and  devotion 
needed  to  bring  the  light  of  knowledge  to  deaf-blind  children. 
Annie  saw  herself  as  the  liberator  of  a  human  spirit  from  physi- 
cal confinement,  and  so  established  ia  standard  of  achievement 
for  teachers   of  today  and  tomorrow. 
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ANNIE    SULLIVAN 

and 
HELEN     KELLER 

the    constant 

inspiration    to 

our    Department 

for  Deaf-Blind 

Children 


It  is  hoped  that  through  gifts  and  bequests  THE  ANNIE 
SLTLLIVAN  FUND  will  in  time  grow  so  as  to  produce  enough 
income  to  support  this  vital  work. 

While  urging  on  our  friends  the  need  to  support  THE 
ANNIE  SULLIVAN  FUND,  we  hope  this  will  in  no  way  divert 
greatly  needed  donations  from  our  lannual  appeal  for  CHIL- 
DREN OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT  which  supports  the  daily 
educational  program  of  the  department. 

Edward  J.    Waterhouse,  Director 
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Well-deserved  honor  —  In  June,  our  Director  Emeritus,  Dr. 
Gabriel  Farrell,  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred 
Theology  from  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  has  been  busily  engaged  in  Public  Re- 
lations since  his  retirement  from  Perkins  ten  years  ago. 


The  Passing  Years  —  How  Fast  They  Go  By 

ONE  HUNDRED  THIRTY 

On  September  13,  1961,  our  staff  will  reassemble  on  the 
campus  and  our  130th  year  will  have  begun.  They  will  include 
the  largest  faculty  Perkins  has  ever  had  (almost  certainly  the 
largest  such  group  in  the  history  of  the  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren), numbering  eighty^seven  in  all  departments,  an  increase 
of  four  over  last  year.  (Including  the  Howe  Press  there  are  300 
on  our  payroll). 

Joining    our    faculty     are    seven     graduates    of    last-year's 
training  course  for  teachers  of  the  blind  and  three  of  the  course 
for  teachers   of  the  deaf-blind. 
Teacher   Training 

Mr.  Pleisler  has  recruited  a  group  of  twenty-one  promising 
men  and  women  in  his  teacher-training  course.  In  anticipation 
of  crowded  conditions  this  year,  we  restricted  admissions  from 
overseas  to  five  who  include  Philip  Po  Ba  from  Burma,  Mrs. 
Sulochana  Padbidri,  and  Mr.  Ram  Kanwar  from  India ;  Miss 
Ann-Marie  Jamaer  from  Belgium;  land  Miss  Betty  Gaukroger 
from  England.  Both  Miss  Jamaer  and  Miss  Giaukroger  have 
taught  for  a  number  of  years  in  India. 

The  position  of  Head,  Department  for  Deaf -Blind  Chil- 
dren is  presently  vacant.  Several  strong  candidates  are  under 
consideration.  Through  the  assistance  of  Boston  University  and 
the  Boston  School  for  the  Deaf,  in  Randolph,  our  course  for 
training  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind  will  be  held  this  year  with 
five  students,  one  of  them  from  Iceland. 
Pupil  Enrollment 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  will  be  a  record  three  hundred  and 
twenty,  up  more  than  seven  per  cent  over  1960,   The  breakdown 
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is  significant  as  the  following  table  shows : 

1960  1961  Change 

Kindergarten 
Grades    1-3 
Grades    4-6 
Grades    7-12 
Deaf-Blind 

Totals  298  320  +  22 

Half  of  the  increase  in  the  Upper  School  results  from  the 
admission  of  new  pupils  unknown  to  us  last  yeiar.  Among  new- 
comers are  several  from  overseas :  Cristina  Maria  Frias  from 
Chile  and  Irene  Ip  from  Hong  Kong  will  be  post-graduate  stu- 
dents. Junzo  Segochi  is,  we  believe,  the  first  blind  Japanese  stu- 
!  dent  to  train  as  a  piano  technician.  Solvieg  Jonsdottir  is  a  little 
girl  from  Iceland  who  will  spend  a  year  in  our  Deaf-Blind  De 
partment  together  with  her  Icelandic  teiacher,  Miss  Bryndib 
Viklunsdottir. 
Fifty 

Our  130th  year  as  a  School  is  also  our  fiftieth  year  on  the 
Watertown  campus.  Next  June  we  shall  celebrate  this  fact.  As 
might  be  expected,  our  Alumnae  land  Alumni  are  taking  the  ini- 
tiative in  planning  the  program.  We  hope  that  a  large  number 
of  them  will  come  back  to  School  for  a  program  which  will  include 
morning  exercises  in  Allen  Chapel,  and  a  concert  by  the  best 
musical  talent  among  our  graduates  who  live  near  enough  to 
rehearse  for  this  occasion.  There  will  be  more  news  about  these 
events  in  The  Lantern  during  the  year,  but  this  is  the  time  to 
miake  a  note  of  the  dates :  from  Friday  evening,  June  8,  to  Sunday 
evening,  June  10,  1962. 
Twenty-Five 

This  year  Mr.  Thomas  White,  an  engineer  in  the  Power 
House,  joins  the  sm!all  group  of  our  employees  who  have  served 
twenty-five  years  or  more.  Mr.  White  has  been  engaged  in  keep- 
ing us  well  supplied  with  heat,  light  and  power  since  February 
1936.  Several  recent  retirements  have  reduced  the  QUARTETi 
CENTURY  group,  and  we  welcome  Mr.  White's  addition  to 
their  number  which  now  stands   at  thirteen. 
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New  Documentary  Film 


Children 

of 

The  Silent  Night 


A   new    motion    picture    with  partment.  It  is  a  16  mm.  sound 

the  above  title  is  now  available  and  color  film  and  lasts  twenty- 

on  loan.   This  picture  tells   the  seven   minutes, 

story    of    our    Deaf-Blind    De-  This  is  the  second  film  made 
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in  recent  years  about  our 
School.  The  first,  entitled  THE 
PERKINS  STORY,  which  won 
a  blue-ribbon  award  at  the  1959 
American  Film  Festival  in  New 
York  City,  is  in  wide  distribu- 
tion, both  in  the  United  States 
and  at  home.  It  is  available  in 
two  forms :  the  first  is  forty- 
four  minutes  long  and  is  in  col- 
or; the  second  is  cut  to  twentv- 
seven  minutes  for  television 
and  is  in  black  and  white.  As 
an  example  of  the  widespread 
interest  in  this  film,  it  might 
be  noted  that  various  channels 


have  telecast  this  film  about 
ten  times  during  the  last  two 
months. 

We  hope  ,  that  the  CHIL- 
DREN OF  THE  SILENT 
NIGHT  will  prove  equally  pop- 
ular. While  it  is,  of  course, 
of  a  more  highly  specialized 
nature,  we  believe  that  it  is 
equally  suitable  for  public  view- 
ing. In  this  we  apparently  agree 
with  Mr.  Ron  Wilson,  the  Public 
Affairs  Director  of  WBZ-TV 
Channel  4  in  Boston,  who  view- 
ed the  film  and  described  it  as 
(Please   turn   to  page   16) 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  MUSEUM  —  A  PLEA 


Perkins   possesses    two  muse-      restrictions    on    what   our    chil 
urns,  an  historical  collection  of      dren  would  enjoy, 
items  relating  to  the  blind,  and 


a    tactual    museum    for    use    by 
our  children. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  kinds 
of  objects  which  our  pupils  can 
use,  just  as  there  is  none  to  the 
variety  of  pictures  seeing  chil- 
dren can  enjoy.  It  has  occurred 
to  us  that  among  readers  of 
The  Lantern  there  may  be  some  please  write  to  our  Museum 
who  have  items  they  would  like  Curator,  Miss  Joan  Decker,  be- 
to  donate.  Except  that  objects  fore  mailing  any  items  since  wo 
should  not  be  too  large  (or  too  would  naturally  not  wish  to  have 
minute),  too  delicate,  or  too  persons  make  us  a  gift  of  any- 
speedily  perishable,  there  are  no      thing  we  might  have  already. 

SUMMER  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  STAFF 


We  could  most  certainly  use 
more  stuffed  animals,  additions 
to  our  doll  collection  represent- 
ing many  lands  and  different 
periods  of  history,  and  models 
of  mechanical  equipment  —  but 
the  list  is  virtually  endless. 

If  any  of  you  are  interested, 


Five  members  of  the  Perkins 
faculty  —  Mrs.  Rose  Vivian, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Stenquist,  Nan 
Robbins,  Mr.  Carl  J.  Davis  and 
the  Director  attended  the  Con- 
vention of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf  at  the  Oregon 
School  for  the  Deaf,  in  Salem 
in  late  June.  These  (with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Waterhouse) 
also  visited  the  Jericho  Hill  ' 
School  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia  to  examine  several 
deaf-nblind  youngsters  of  pre- 
school age. 

Our  Principal,  Mr.  Benjamin 
F.  Smith,  participated  in  a 
Workshop  for  Houseparents  at 
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the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind   in    June. 

Mr.  Durfee  travelled  to  Los 
Angeles  to  attend  a  convention 
of   piano  technicians. 

The  Director  returned  to 
Perkins  briefly  from  a  Minne- 
sota vacation  to  attend  a  ban- 
quet of  the  Panepirotic  Federa- 
tion of  America  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  Boston  where  he  spoke 
on  the  work  of  Michael  Anag- 
nos.  The  following  week  he 
represented  Perkins  at  the  an- 
nual Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
before   resuming  his   vacation. 


The  Educators'  Responsibility 

In  early  years  the  help  may 
have  to  be  offered  indirectly 
through  his  parents.  None  is 
more  aware  of  the  problems  I 
have  been  mentioning  than  the 
mother  or  father  of  a  handi- 
capped child.  It  is  the  excep- 
tional parent  who  can  acquire, 
unaided,  a  realistic  grasp  of 
the  social  effects  of  blindness. 
The  blind  child  needs  a  special 
diet  of  parental  care :  extra 
large  doses  of  support,  usually 
a  restricted  amount  of  coddling. 
While  the  child's  special  needs 
for  acquiring  independence  are 
generally  recognized,  the  de- 
mands that  these  place  upon 
him  are  not  usually  appreci- 
ated. The  greatest  asset  the 
blind  citizen  of  the  future  ca7i 
have  is  wise  parents,  likewise  he 
needs  wise  teachers.  It  is  not 
enough  to  teach  him  the  usual 
courses  in  social  studies,  not 
enough  even  to  teach  him  good 
sportsmanship  both  in  and  out 
of  athletics.  These  are  only 
steps  to  an  infinitely  more  dif- 
ficult lesson. 

If  the  world  is  to  recognize 
him  as  a,  person,  he  has  to 
play  his  part  in  handling  his 
handicap,  not  only  to  minimize 
the  nuisance  it  causes  in  his 
daily  life,  but  as  a  distraction 
and    source    of    confusion    and 
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misunderstanding    in    his    deal- 
ings   with    others. 

In  comparing  education  in 
the  United  States  with  educa- 
tion in  other  lands,  and  partic- 
ularly in  Russia,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  we  lead  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  developing  sound 
personal  relationships  among 
pupils  and  between  pupils  and 
adults.  This  is  an  important 
matter  for  all  children,  but  par- 
ticularly for  the  handicapped. 

In  particular,  many  Ameri- 
can schools  accept  responsibili- 
ty for  guidance  counseling  both 
inside  and  outside  the  class- 
room. Where  this  is  done  with 
blind  pupils,  a  realistic  self- 
awareness  can  be  developed 
which  can  lead  to  productive 
relationships  between  the  blind 
person  and  his  fellows.  With- 
out this  self-iappraisal,  good 
relationships,  while  not  impos- 
sible, are  likely  to  be  few  in 
number  and  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. Indeed,  in  many  cases 
the  struggle  leaves  scars. 

American  schools  have  pro- 
duced at  least  a  fair  percentage 
of  good  scholars.  Whether  in 
this  century  the  percentage  is 
high  enough  for  our  survival, 
only  history  can  tell.  Likewise, 
our  schools  have  produced  some 
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good  citizens.  Possibly  the  qual-  languages.    That    similar    sums 

ity  of  even  the  best  is  not  good  are  not  being  spent  on  training 

enoug'h.    Perhaps    a    top    score  good    citizens    is    probably    the 

in    citizenship    has    never    been  result  of  our  failure  accurately 

attained  by  anyone.  Vast  sums  to     define    the    problem.     This 

of    money    are   being    spent    to  failure   may    well    prove    to   be 

improve  instruction   in    mathe-  the  Achilles   heel   of  our    civili- 

matics,  science,  land  the  modern  zation. 

New  Documentary  Film  —  from  page  1 3 

EXCELLENT  for  telecasting.  words,    and    this    adds    greatly 

As  you  will  note   from  the  list  to   the   interest   of  the    script, 
of  coming  events   on  an  earlier  Both  films  may  be  borrowed 

page,  WBZ-TV  will  be  showing  on   application   to   Mr.   Robert 

this  film  in  the  Boston  area  at  M.     Campbell,    Saxtons    River, 

9 :30  A.M.  on  Sunday,  October  Vermont.    There    is    no    charge 

1st.  except  for   the   return   postage 

Both  of  these  films  have  been  and  insurance.  However,  groups 

made  by  Mr.   Robert   Campbell  wanting  these  films    should  try 

of     Saxtons    River,      Vermont.  to  give  Mr.   Campbell  as  much 

This  new  one  deals  mainly  witJi  warning    as     possible    so     thai: 

one    deaf-blind    child,    showing  ^^^ey  may  avoid  disappointment. 

how   she    is    first    introduced  to  ^^^^^'^   ^^^    ^  number   of  copies 

,^  ,     •         n   ^  ,  of  each  film  available,  but  there 

the  mvsteries   oi    language    ana  .  ^        .        r^^-r-r-, 

Avere  times  recently  when  THr^ 

speech.  During  the  months  when  pERKINS  STORY  was  in  such 

the  film  was  being  made,.  Debbie  constant  demand  tha.t  we  were 

learned    to    say    her    first    few  barely  able  to  meet  all  requests. 

STAFF  AND  ALUMNI  TO  THE  THEATER 


On  Thursday,  September  14, 
just  before  our  pupils  return, 
a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of 
our  staff  and  local  alumni  are 
going  to  see  the  touring  com- 
pany of  THE  MIRACLE 
WORKER  at  the  Wilbur 
Theater,  starring  Eileen  Bren- 
nan     as    Annie    Sullivan,      and 
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Donna  Zimmerman  as  the  child 
Helen  Keller.  Many  of  us  are 
having  a  dinner  party  at  a 
Boston  restaurant  before  the 
show. 

Since  the  play  leaves  Boston 
the  day  our  children  return, 
the  only  pupil  attending  will  be 
Chan    Poll  Lin    of    Singapore. 


The 
LANTERN 
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CHRISTMAS  CAROL  CONCERTS  —   1961 


UPPER  SCHOOL  CHOIR 

Today  is   Christ  Born 
In   Excelsis   Gloria 
A  Christmas  Paean 
Hushing   Carol 
Tlie  Three  Ships 
Christmas   Bells 
Wolcum  Yole 
There   Is  No   Rose 
Hark,    Now,   O   Shepherds 
Noel 

When    Christ  Was    Born 
Workers    On   Holiday 
O   Praise   The    Lord 

LOWER  SCHOOL  CHORU§ 
Pat-a-Pan 

Ding-Dong    Merrily   On    High 
Sleep,   My   Jesus,  Sleep 
Ring,    Christmas    Bells 


JOINT  CHOIRS 


Pollali 

Ratvls 

Candlyn 

Kountz 

Taylor 

Stevenson 

Britten 

Britten 

Luvaai 

Slater 

Vorii 

Devinc 

Rodgers 


Davis 

Geer 

Dichinsom 

Reineckt 


Silent   Night 


Gruher 


\ 


COMING  EVENTS  JAN.  —  APRIL  —  1962 


Jan.    2. 
Jan.    3. 
Jan.  4. 
Jan.    30.-Feb. 
Feb.    2L 
Feb.    26. 
March   2-3. 
March    30-31. 
April    8. 

April  13. 
April  23. 
April   24. 


Pupils   and   Staff   Return 

Classes   Resume 

Wrestling  Season  Opens 

Mid-year   Exams   in   Upper  School 

Washington's   Birthday  recess  begins   at  noon 

Classes   Resume 

E.A.A.B.   Wrestling  Tournament,  Baltimore, 

Music   Festival,  New  York  City. 

Parents'   Luncheon  —  12:00  noon 

Open  House  —  2:30 — 4:30  p.m. 

Easter    Recess   begins   at    noon. 

Pupils    Return 

Classes   Resume  ' 

Graduation  Day  —  June   8th  — 


M'dil 
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"^EET  THE  PERKINS  STAFF  .  ... 

MARION  A.  WOODWORTH 

By  Eleanor  W.  Thayer 

Marion  A.  Woodworth  came  to  Perkins  in  the  fall  of  1922 
urinc^  the  administration  of  Dr.  Allen.  She  has  conscientiously 
erved  Perkins  for  forty  years  during  the  administrations  of  three 
irectors  —  Dr.  Allen,  Dr.  Farrell,  and  Dr.  Waterhouse. 

Miss  Woodworth,  one  of  a  family  of  four  children,  received 
er  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Waterville,  Maine.  In  1910 
le  was  graduated  from  the  Coburn  Classical  High  School.  The 
ollowing  year  she  attended  Mt.  Ida  School  for  Girls  in  Newton, 
lass.  She  taught  for  several  years  in  Maine,  in  Thorndike,  West 
Joothbav  Harbor,  Fairfield,  Hallowell,  and  Belfast  before  com- 
ig  to  Perkins  in  September,  1922  to  teach  social  studies  and 
•e^Tcil  writing,  better  known  at  Perkins  as  Square  Hand  Writing, 
ler  exhibits  of  Square  Hand  Writing  by  her  pupils  were  often 
aturcd  at  Perkins'  Annual  Open  House. 

[  Durinq-  her  vears  of  teaching  here  she  was  one  of  the  earlv 
lembers  of  the  Teacher  Training  Course,  Harvard  Course  Nl. 
riven  bv  Dr.  Allen  and  offered  by  Harvard  University  School  of 
"Education.  In  the  late  1930's  she  took  courses  on  the  changing 
chool,  and  a  Boston  University  course  in  Handwriting.  She  be- 
ame  a  mem.ber  of  the  National  Association  of  Penmanship  Teach - 
rs  and  Supervisors. 

For  a  number  of  years  when  Dr.  Farrell  was  Director,  she 
erved  in  our  Library  while  Miss  Mary  Esther  Sawyer  and  Mr. 
Nelson  Coon  were  Head  Librarians.  In  1950  Dr.  Farrell  appoint- 
d  her  to  the  position  of  Registrar. 

One  of  Miss  Woodworth's  outstanding  contributions  to  Per- 
kins, to  the  Alumni  and  Alumnae,   to   former  Perkins  staff  and 
personnel,   and   to   other  interested  people,  has  been  the  Perkin> 
EWSLETTER. 
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The  NEWSLETTER  appears  annually  in  January  in  mul- 
tigraph  and  braille  editions  with  accounts  of  school  news ;  the  en- 
rollment as  of  November  first  of  each  academic  year;  a  list  of 
former  pupils  now  attending  colleges,  universities,  and  other 
schools  of  higher  learning;  visitors  to  the  school;  educational  and 
vocational  news  of  former  students ;  engagements,  marriages,  and  ■ 
"new  citizens"  of  former  students,  staff  —  past  and  present ;  and 
lastly  a  miscellaneous  section  of  news  culled  from  newspaper 
clippings,  letters,  and  from  friends  interested  in  the  NEWS- 
LETTER. The  list  of  recipients  increases  each  year  as  word 
spreads  of  the  Perkins  NEWSLETTER.  To  assemble  news  for 
such  a  publication  of  approximately  twenty  single  spaced  type- 
written pages,  is  no  small  task.  The  gathering  of  material  for 
such  a  publication  has  entailed  endless  work  comparable  to  the 
Alumni  —  Alumnae  publications  in  other  schools  and  colleges. 

Miss     Woodworth's    extra-curricular    activities    have    been 
many  and  varied.  She  has  served  as  chairman  of  our  Staff  Lounge 
committee;  as  treasurer  of  the  Perkins'  Massachusetts  Bay  State 
Chapter  160  Council  for  Exceptional  Children;  as   chairman  of 
our  Friendship  Fund  committee ;  as  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Council   of  Organizations  for  the  Blind;   and  for   twent}^- 
five  years  as  a  member  of  the  Altar  Guild  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Boston.    Her  hobbies   and   interests,  likewise,  have  been    diverse: 
the  making  of  party  favors  and  decorations  for  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the   Perkins  Athletic  Association ;  corsages   and  decora- 
tions for  other  school  functions ;  the  Creche  in   the  Museum   att 
Christmas  Concert  time;  her  carefully  executed  embroidery  hand-- 
work  and  sewing;  her  extensive  collection  of  models  and  designs < 
of  hands ;  and  when  time  permits  crossword  puzzles. 

In  her  work,  her  extra-curricular  activities,  and  her  hobbies,, 
Marion  A.  Woolworth  has  been  a  conscientious,  meticulous,  pre-- 
cise,  and  devoted  worker.    Next   September  will  be    the    fortieth 
anniversary  of  her  joining  the  Perkins  staff. 
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rhe  Battle  Hymn  -  One  Hundred  Years  Old 

The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  was  written  at  five-thirty 
in  the  morning  of  November  19,  1861.  The  details  of  its  compo- 
I  sition  are  well  known.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  had  come  down  from 
the  Perkins  Institution  to  visit  Washington  D.C.,  which  was  at 
the  time  ahnost  in  the  front  Hne  of  the  fighting.  Both  were  deeply 
,  involved  in  the  Slavery  issue.  Dr.  Howe  had  earlier  laid  himself 
open  to  arrest  by  encouraging  John  Brown  before  the  ill-fated 
j  raid  on  Harpers  Ferry.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  hero  of  the 
i  Greek  War  of  Independence  would  run  risks  in  the  cause  of  free- 
doms at  home.  In  his  wife,  Julia  Ward,  he  found  a  kindred  spirit. 

The  Civil  War  was  close  to  the  children  at  Perkins  too.  A 
student  during  those  years  reported  almost  forty  years  later  that 
the  most  memorable  event  of  his  school  days  was  Lincoln's  free- 
ing of  the  slaves. 

Inevitably,  the  Battle  Hymn  written  by  the  Director's  bril- 
liant wife  was  learned  by  the  Perkins  boys  and  girls  of  that  day. 
As  it  grew  in  popularity  throughout  the  North  and  was  sung  even 
in  the  White  House  before  President  Lincoln,  and  all  too  shortly 
afterward  at  his  funeral,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  sung  in  the 
South  Boston  school  on  all  suitable  occasions. 

With  the  passing  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Howe  showed  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  Perkins  children.  Many  times  when  she 
visited  there  they  sang  "her"  Hymn  for  her.  There  are  some  who 
still  remember  some  of  these  occasions. 

However,  the  first  mention  of  the  Battle  Hymn  in  Perkins 
Reports  is  four  years  after  Mrs.  Howe  had  died  at  the  age  of 
91.  It  was  on  June  4,  1914,  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  new 
buildings  in  Watertown.  In  spite  of  rain,  six  hundred  guests  oc- 
cupied the  "Great  Hall,"  now  known,  of  course,  as  Dwight  Hall. 
They  included  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  the  four  sur- 
viving children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe.  While  this  may  well  have 
been  the  first  time  that  the  rafters  of  Dwiffht  Hall  had  runs"  to 
the  echoes  of  "Glory,  Glory  Hallelujah,"  it  was  by  no  means  the 
last. 

Almost  from  the  time  of  Dr.  Howe's  death  in  1876,  mem- 
orial exercises  have  been  held  each  year  in  the  School  about  the 
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time   of  his   birthday.    Since   Michael   Anagnos    and    Edward    E 
Allen   died,    the    exercises    have    included   tributes   to    them    also 
For  many  years  now  the  program  has  included  an  original  play 
let  by  one  of  the  staff,  acted  by  the  pupils,  relating  to  events  ir 
our  long  record.  For  many  years  also  the  program  has  includee 
the  laying  of  flowers  by  our  kindergarten  boys  and  girls  on  ths 
bust  of   Michael   Anagnos  while  the  Lower  School  Chorus    sings 
'^Anagnos,  Dear  Founder,"  the  words   of  which  were  written  by 
Emilie  Poulsson  of  the  Class  of  1882,  and  music  by  Juliet  Perelhi 
Nelson  of  the  Class  of  1912,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago. 

In  these  programs  a  third  item  has  also  been  included  for 
many  years.  This  is  the  singing  by  the  Upper  School  Chorus  — 
sometimes  alone,  but  more  often  accompanied  by  the  entire  gatJi- 
ering  —  of  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

On  November  3,  1961,  our  annual  Directors'  Memorial  Ex- 
ercises took  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Battle  Hymn  was  ap- 
proaching its  centennial,  in  a  sketch  specially  written  for  the] 
occasion  by  Miss  Dorothy  Ingersoll  of  the  Faculty.  The  Cho- 
rus, under  Mr.  Bauguss,  gave  a  particularly  stirring  version 
of  the  familiar  music.  The  Hymn  has  weathered  its  first  century 
well  and  seems  ready  to   face  many  more. 

E.J.W. 

The  Battle  Hymn 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord: 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored ; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His  terrible  swift  sword: 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

Glory    Glory :,    Hallelujah,    .    .   . 
I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circling  camps ; 
They  have  huilded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps ; 
I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps. 
His  day  is  marching  on  .  .   . 

He  has   sounded   forth  the  trumpet  that  shall   never   call   retreat; 
He  is   sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His   judgment-seat: 
Oh!  be  swift  my  soul,  to  answer  Him!  be  jubilant,  my   feet! 
Our  God  is   marching   on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me; 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
While  God  is  marching  on. 

Julia    Ward  How. 
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Rotarians  Hear  from  Overseas  Trainees 


At  the  Rotary  Club,  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  on  November  2, 
a  group  of  our  teacher  trainees 
from  overseas  were  invited  to 
discuss  their  programs.  The  meet- 
ing was  arranged  by  Dr.  Mark 
Elliott  of  the  Rotary  Club,  who 
is  the   Perkins   orthodontist. 

From  left  to  right  in  the  pic- 
ture are:  A.W.  Cleveland,  Presi- 
dent; Philip  Po  Ba,  training  to 
teach   at  St.  Michael's  School  for 


the  Blind  in  Rangoon,  Burma ; 
Mr.  Ram  Kanwar,  teacher.  In 
stitute'  for  the  Blind,  Amritsar, 
India;  William  T.  Heisler,  Head 
of  Department  of  Teacher  Train- 
ing at  Perkins;  Miss  Bryndis 
Viglundsdottir  who  accompanied 
a  deaf-blind  child  from  Iceland 
this  year;  Miss  Anne-Marie  Ja- 
ma er  from  Brussels,  Belgium, 
who  has  also  taught  blind  chil- 
dren in  India ;  and  Dr.  Mark 
Elliott. 
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CHAN  POH  LIN 

VISITS 

MISS  HELEN  KELLER 

On  a  day  last  August,  which  slvc 
will  long  remember,  Poh  Lin,  our 
deaf -blind  pupil  from  Singapore, 
was  received  in  her  Connecticut 
home  by   Miss  Helen   Keller. 

As  shown  by  the  pictures  on  our 
cover  and  on  these  pages,  Miss  Kel- 
ler retains  the  mental  vigor  and  love 
of  life  that  have  endeared  her  to  so 
many  people  throughout  her  bus}^ 
life.  For  an  hour  she  chatted  enthu- 
siastically with  Poh  Lin  about  the 
conditions  of  blind  people  in  Singa- 
pore  and  plans   for  her  future. 


Miss  Keller  was  rightly  impressed 
by  Poh  Lin's  facility  in  the  use  of 
English  —  a  language  she  has  had 
to  learn  since  her  loss  of  sight  and 
hearing  a  few  years   ago. 


Among  those  accompanying  Poll  Lin  were  Miss  Wong  Shui 
Sin  who  came  to  America  with  her,  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  and  Edward 
Waterhouse. 


Solveig 

from 

Iceland 

Tlie  picture  shows  Sol- 
veig Jonsdottir  arriving 
at  Boston  when  school 
began  in  September,  ac- 
companied by  her  teach- 
er;,  Miss  Bryndis  Viglun- 
dsdottir. 

Perhaps  the  story  of 
Solveig  can  best  be  told 
by  reprinting  a  news  re- 
port which  appeared  in 
the  Icelandic  paper  Mor- 
gunhladid  on  September 
19,  1961,  translated  here 
by    Miss     Viglundsdottir. 

The  Girl   From  Siglufjordur  Has  Normal  Intelligence 

If  these  children  are  not  taught,  they  remain 
withdrawn    in   silence   and  darkness. 

The  Morgunhladid  turned  yesterday  to  Brandur  Jonsson, 
the  director  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  asked  him  to  tell 
about  the  deaf-blind  girl,  Solveig  Jonsdottir  Dyrfjord,  wlio 
went  to  the  U.S.  last  Monday  for  examination  and  treatment, 
if  possible. 

Brandjr  said,  that  Solveig  is  the  only  case  known  in  this 
country.  Tlie  child  was  born  deaf  and  blind  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1955,  in    Siglufjordur. 

Operation  on  the  Eyes 
During  her  fourth  year  she  was  taken  to  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  in  Reykjavik  for  advice.  At  the  same  time  her  eyes  were 
operated  on.  The  School  for  the  Deaf  could  do  very  little  for  her, 
as  no  one  here  is  trained  to  teach  such  children.  So  it  was  ad- 
vised to  wait  until  after  the  operation  and  see  how^  successful  it 
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would  be.  Last  fall  the  child  was  brought  to  the  School  again  and 
the  fourth  and  last  operation  was  performed  on  her  eyes.  As 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  child  would  get  her  sight  back,  so  that 
slie  could  learn  like  a  deaf  child,  the  School  for  the  Deaf  here 
asked  for  advice  from  the  world-famous  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind   in  Boston. 

The    Child    has  Normal  Intelligence 

Mr.  Daniel  Burns,  who  at  that  time  was  head  of  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Department  at  the  Perkins  School,  offered  to  stop  by  here 
on  his  way  from  Europe  last  February,  to  see  if  the  child  had 
normal  intelligence,  as  this  is  quite  hard  to  determine  under  these 
circumstances.  Mr.  Burns  thought  that  the  child  had  norma] 
intelligence  and  offered  the  suggestion  that  she  attend  the  Per- 
kins School  for  a  year.  A  teacher  should  accompany  the  child  to 
be  trained  to  teach  such  children,  and  Perkins  would  pay  for  the 
teacher  but  $4,500  must  be  paid  for  the  child. 

Asked   for    Financial   Assistance 

Different  agencies  were  asked  for  assistance  for  this  pur- 
pose and  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  have  now  about  240,000 
kronur  from  the  government,  the  Odd  Fellows  in  Reykjavik,  tlie 
Lions  Clubs  in  Siglufjordur,  and  Reykjavik,  and  the  Labor  Un- 
ion of  Siglufjordur. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Moore  learn  about  the  Girl 
At  this  point  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Moore  learned  of  the  girl 
and  they  have  ever  since  been  very  helpful  and  offered  to  bring 
the  child  and  her  teacher  over  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  child 
to  be  examined  and  treated,  if  possible  by  the  very  famous  special- 
ists at  the  Naval  Hospital  in  Bethesda,  Maryland.  Brandur  Jons- 
son  said  that  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Moore  and  all  the  others  who 
have  helped  should  be  thanked  heartily.  And,  last  but  not  least, 
the  Perkins  School  should  be  thanked  for  the  good  will  and  help, 
because,  without   all  this  help,   nothing  could  have  been  done. 

"By  the  help  from  the  Americans  the  best  one  can  find  ir- 
this  world  has  been  done  for  this  child.  If  these  children  are  not 
taught  properly,  they  remain  withdrawn  in  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness they  were  born  in,  and  they  will  not  mature  mentally,"  said 
Brandur  Jonsson,  the  Director. 
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Editorial 

OFF  AND  ON  AND  MAYBE  OFTENLY 

The  purpose  of  the  Lantern  is  to  communicate  with  our 
associates  and  friends ;  to  report  on  happenings  at  School ;  to 
relate  new  trends  and  developments ;  to  describe  interesting  pu- 
pils and  staff. 

But  the  Lantern  seeks  to  report  more  than  news.  It  hopes 
also  to  convey  feelings.  Readers,  we  hope,  will  feel  something  of 
the  spirit  which  animates  Perkins  —  the  driving  energy  —  the 
imaginative  enthusiasm  —  the  acceptance  of  challenges  —  the 
desire  to  live  the  fullest  of  lives  —  some  of  the  things  that  typify 
our  three  hundred  children  and  our  almost  equally-large  staff. 

Communication  of  this  kind  can  only  really  be  successful  if 
it  goes  two  ways.  The  correspondence  the  Lantern  evokes  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  valued  letters  we  receive.  We  wish  there 
were  many  more  of  them.  In  a  letter  received  recently  from  Asia, 
the  writer  expresses  the  hope  that  he  may  hear  from  us  "off  and 
on  and  maybe  oftenly." 

With  such  a  hope,  all  at  Perkins  join  in  sending  to  Lantern 
readers,  near  and  far,  both  known  and  unknown,  our  sinceresc 
Christmas  wish  for 

PEACE  ON  EARTH,  GOOD  WILL  TOWARD   MEN 


5lkAA>€c/vAJj^<^^^ 
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''The  ISAiracle  Worker'  Re f urns 

Just  two  years  after  Anne  Bancroft  and  Patty  Duke  ap- 
peared in  Boston  prior  to  their  Broadway  triumph  in  William 
Gibson's  play  The  Miracle  Worker,  the  play  returned  to  the  Wil- 
bur Theater,  with  Eileen  Brennan  as  Annie  Sullivan  and  Donna 
Zimmerman  as  Helen  Keller. 

This  time  the  engagement  ended  on  the  day  our  pupils  were 
due  to  return  from  their  summer  vacation.  The  staff,  however,  had 
returned  a  few  days  earlier,  as  usual,  and  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 14  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  staff 
and  their  families  attended  a  theater  party.  The  Trustees  pro- 
vided one  dollar  toward  the  cost  of  each  ticket  bought  by  a  Per- 
kins employee.  Before  the  show,  almost  one  hundred  of  them  join- 
ed in  a  Dutch  Treat  dinner  at  Pieroni's  Restaurant  nearby. 

The  only  pupil  present  was  Chan  Poh  Lin,  into  whose  hands 
several  of  the  Deaf-Blind  faculty  took  turns  in  relating  the  plot. 

The  following  day  the  entire  cast  came  to  Watertown  as 
guests  of  the  Department  of  Deaf-Blind  Children.  They  visited 

Eileen  Brennan  and  Donna  Zimmerman  with  the  Director 
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Miss  Brennan  with  Poll  Lin  at  the   Keller-Macy  Cottage 

Keller-Macy  Cottage  to  meet  the  faculty  and  Poll  Lin,  whoso 
ability  to  read  their  lips  and  speak  back  to  them  in  her  newly- 
acquired  English  impressed  them  greatly.  Later  the  cast  was 
shown  our  new  film,  Children  of  the  Silent  Night,  and  were  en- 
tertained at  Tea  in  the  Staff  Lounge. 

"Children  of  the  Silent  Night"  on  Local  Channels 

Twice    since   school    opened    in      lie     Service     programs    at    WBZ- 


September  our  new  motion  pic- 
ture Children  of  the  Silent  Night, 
has  been  telecast  in  the  Boston 
area. 

WBZ-TV,  Channel  4,  broadcast 
the  film  on  Sunday  morning,  Oc- 
tober   1,  at   9:00   A.M. 

Oh    Thursday     evening    before 
Thanksgiving,        November        22, 
WGBH-TV,    Channel    2,    broad 
cast  the  film  at  the  excellent  hour 
of   8:30   P.M. 

Perkins  is  most  grateful  to  Mr. 
Ron  Little,  the   Director  of  Pub- 


TV,  arid  to  Mr.  Don  Lawson, 
Program  Director  at  WGBH-TV, 
for  presenting  the  film  which  we 
hope  will  help  people  understand 
something  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  educating  deaf-blind 
children. 

We  were  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  enthusiasm  shown  by  the 
staffs  of  these  two  stations  over 
the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 
the  film  and  by  the  response  we 
have  been  receiving  from  view- 
ers. 
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Supper  Exchanges 


A  NEW  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SOCIAL  EXPERIENCES 


A  new  opportunity  for  social 
experience  was  offered  our  Upper 
School  pupils  tentatively  last 
year,  and  since'  it  seemed  to  work 
out  satisfactorily,  it  has  becorae 
permanently  established  in  our 
weekly    events. 

Usually  on  Monday  evenings 
two  of  the  Girls  Cottages  'Ex- 
change pupils  with  two  Boys 
Cottages.  For  example,  half  the 
girls  in  May  Cottage  may  have 
supper  in  Bridgman  while  the  re- 
maining May  girls  serve  as  host- 
esses to  half  of  the  Bridgman 
boys.  On  the  same  evening  two 
other  Cottages  will  be  carrying 
out  a  similar  exchange.  A  week 
later  there  will  be  a  different 
shuffle. 

An  entire'  pupil  generation  has 
r>assed  through  Perkins  since  the 
days  when  separation  of  the  sex- 
es was  strictly  enforced.  What- 
ever merits  such  a  policy  may 
hnve  had  in  its  time  —  and  it  is 
.'^dmittedlv  difficult  today  to  see 
that  it  had  any  merit  at  all  — 
it  would  be  quite  impractical  in 
the  free-and-easy  conditions  ex- 
isting nowadays.  Such  restraints 
as  we  now  place  upon  our  pupils 


have  nothing  to  do  with  blind- 
ness ;  they  are  the  normal  regu- 
lations needed  in  any  co-educa- 
tional  boarding    school. 

The  transition  from  the  past 
to  the  present  was  not  made  in 
a  single  jump.  Co-education  was 
introduced  first  into  the  Lower 
School  and  gradually  extended 
upwards.  Then  mixed  social  e- 
vents  were  arranged  in  increas- 
ing numbers.  We  have  now  prob- 
ably reached  the  limit  of  what 
can   be    done    along:    these    lines. 

On  the'  whole  the  transition  iias 
been  accomplished  with  a  mini- 
mum of  trouble.  As  in  any  school 
today,  we  find  ourselves  discour- 
aging "steady"  relationships 
which  all  too  often  have  depress- 
ing effects  on  schoolwork.  No 
doubt,  also,  we  shall  always  have 
a  few  pupils  whose  standards  of 
social  behavior  are  lower  than 
wl  at  we'  require,  and  these  be- 
come most  conspicuous  in  girl- 
boy    relationships. 

Offsetting  these  disadvantages, 
however,  are  the  incalculable  ben- 
efits that  come  from  the  two  sex- 
es intermingling  in  acceptable 
and   normal    ways. 
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PIANO  INDUSTRY  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Report  on  the  Piano  Industry  Conference  held  at  Per- 
kins in  April  1961,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  has  now  been  distributed  to  all 
participants. 

Copies  of  the  Report  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
the  Director,  Perkins   School   for  the  Blind. 


QUARTER  CENTURY  MARK 

When  school  opened  in  September,  Mr.  Armand  Michaud 
completed  twenty-five  years  as  a  teacher  at  Perkins.  Most  of 
this  time  he  has  been  an  instructor  in  French,  but  has  also  taught 
a  variety  of  other  subjects.  His  keen  interest  in  bird  songs  has 
made  him  an  excellent  teacher  in  natural  science. 

Mr.  Paul  L.  Bauguss  has  also  been  associated  with  Perkins 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  for  some  years  he  was  not 
employed  on  a  full-time  basis.  He  joined  the  staff  originally  in 
1935  as  an  instructor  in  violin,  gradually  increasing  his  responsi- 
bilities until  in  1947  he  replaced  Mr.  John  Hartwell  as  Director 
of  Music. 


Picture  Credits:  Cover,  pp.  8  and  9 — Campbell  Films^  Saxtons  River, 
Vermont;  p.  7  —  Concord,  Mass.  Journal;  p.  10  —  Boston  Record 
American;  pp.    1.3 — 14 — Lewis  Huffman. 
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MEET  THE  PERKINS  FACULTY  .  . 

MRS.  GERTRUDE  STENQUIST 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Stenquist,  who  is  a  member  of  our  Departmeiit 
for  Deaf-Blind  Children,  is  a  charmingly  vivacious  person  who  ra- 
diates warmth  and  sincerity.  She  is  an  outstanding  and  effective 
person,  not  because  of  aggressiveness  or  forcefulness,  but  as  the 
result  of  a  most  comfortable  manner  that  is  combined  with  com- 
petence of  performance  in  the  arduous  task  of  working  both  with 
deaf-blind  children  and  their  teachers. 

In  recent  years  Mrs.  Stenquist  has  directed  her  efforts  toward 
psychological  testing,  educational  research,  and  the  provision  of 
counseling  for  the  attendants  who  work  with  our  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren. As  a  member  of  our  Deaf-Blind  Screening  Team,  she  has 
crossed  the  United  States  and  traveled  to  Canada,  Switzerland, 
and  England  to  evaluate  deaf-blind  children.  Everyone  who  has 
had  occasion  to  observe  her  working  has  been  amazed  at  the  qual- 
ity of  rapporf  and  empathy  that  she  establishes  with  these  young- 
sters, many  of  whom  have  been  without  effective  communication 
for  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  lives.  All  of  us  look  to  her  when  un- 
able to  establish  a  relationship  with  a  child  who  neither  sees  nor 
hears. 

Mrs.  Stenquist  came  to  Perkins  as  Gertrude  MacDonald  in 
1935,  after  having  been  graduated  from  Radcliffe  College  and 
having  earned  a  degree  in  Social  Case  Work  from  Simmons  Col- 
lege. Although  she  was  seeking  a  position  in  Social  Service  where 
no  opening  existed,  a  visit  to  the  Deaf-Blind  Department  con- 
vinced her  that  she  would  like  to  teach  those  children.  Her  train- 
ing, personal  qualities,  and  enthusiasm  made  her  most  effective 
in  this  exceedingly  difficult  teaching  position.  Although  success- 
ful and  satisfied  in  her  work,  she  left  Perkins  in  1941  to  devote 
her  efforts  to  children  of  her  own.  Everyone  expected  that  Ger- 
trude and  her  husband,  Warner  Stenquist,  would  have  a  handsome 
and  exceptional  family ;  and  no  one  was  disappointed.  When  Lin- 


CovER  PICTURE :  Mvs.  Stenquist  talks  to  a  deaf-blind  student  during  a 
testing  session. 
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nae,  Vanna,  and  Fred  had  each  entered  school,  Mrs.  Stenquisb 
returned  to  the  Deaf-Blind  Department  as  a  part-time  teacher. 
As  her  children  became  older  she  devoted  more  time  to  her  work 
until  she  reached  full-time  status  again  in  1954.  After  several 
more  years  as  a  teacher,  she  began  to  prepare  herself  for  the 
more  highly-specialized  type  of  work  which  she  is  now  carrying 
out  so  competently. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  associated  with  Mrs.  Stenquist  - — 
pupils  or  staff  —  have  felt  enriched  by  that  association.  We  are 
all  thankful  that  she  is  able  to  be  among  us,  and  these  thanks  are 
also  extended  to  Warner  and  their  children  whose  own  strong 
interest  in  deaf-blind  children  has  made  it  practical  for  a  wife 
and  a  mother  to  serve  those  children  so  well. 


Carl  J.  Davis,  Head 

Department  of  Psychology  and  Guidance 
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THE  MIRACLE  WORKER 

ON 
TV,  STAGE  AND  SCREEN 


At  Perkins  we  liave  followed  with  intense  interest  the  pro- 
gress of  William  Gibson's  THE  MIRACLE  WORKER  from  the 
evening  in  February  1957  when  we  clustered  around  our  television 
sets  to  see  its  first  presentation  on  Playhouse  90.  We  approached 
our  screen  that  night  with  great  trepidation.  The  story  of  Helen 
Keller's  first  few  lessons  from  Annie  Sullivan  had  long  awaited 
the  attention  of  a  playwright,  and  none  of  us  knew  enough  of 
Mr.  Gibson  to  guess  whether  he'  would  smother  us  with  sentiment 
or  outrage  us  with  melodrama.  Instead  he  gave  us  the  honest  por- 
trayal of  hard  facts  for  which  we  had  hoped.  The  progress  of 
teacher  and  pupil  together,  through  disappointment  and  hope, 
through  violence  and  exhaustion,  were  allowed  to  tell  their  own 
triumphant    story. 

We  hoped  that  night  that  the  general  public  would  find  this 
just  as  absorbing  an  experience  as  we  did.  This,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  truer  than  we  dared  to  hope.  No  aspect  of  our  work 
with  deaf-blind  children,  which  goes   all  the  way  back  to  Laura 

Bridgman's  arrival  in  Boston 
in  1837,  has  been  more  baffling 
than  the  vitally  important  work 
of  publid  education.  During 
that  one  evening,  more  people 
were  given  an  idea  of  what  may 
be  involved  in  educating  a  deaf 
blind  child  than  we  have  been 
able  to  reach  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  of  public  dem- 
onstrations, newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  and  world- 
wide   correspondence. 


Scenes  from 
the   motion    picture 
The   Miracle    Worker 
with  Anne  Bancroft 
and   Patty   Duke. 


The  whole  story  as  presented  by  Mr.  Gibson  is  one  of  vio- 
lent conflict.  There  is  a  strong  clash  of  wills  between  a  determined 
pupil  and  an  equally  determined  teacher.  Their  joint  determina- 
tion led,  of  course,  to  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  education 
in  our  history ;  but  daring  its  early  stages  it  was  an  almost  un- 
bearably difficult  experience  for  both  of  them. 

At  Perkins  we  see  much  of  this  same  situation  with  some  of 
our  children.  We  do  not  concentrate  all  the  frustration  of  a 
child's  education  into  the  several  weeks  covered  by  the  story,  and 
even  less  into  the  two  hours  of  presentation  on  the  screen.  The 
battles  we  have  to  fight  take  place  none  the  less.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  a  child  makes  no  effort,  and  progress  then  is  very  slow. 
The  more  the  child  vigorously  reacts  in  these  early  days,  the  more 
hope  there  is  for  a  favorable  outcome. 

The  stage  version  which  opened  in  September  1959  has  con- 
tinued to  entertain  and  inform  the  public.  The  excellent  direction 
of  Arthur  Penn  and  brilliant  performances  by  Anne  Bancroft 
and  Patty  Duke  fascinated  large  audiences  on  Broadway  while 
other  companies  appeared  throughout  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  England,  Europe  and  South  America. 

A  far  vaster  audience  now  awaits  the  screen  play  which  will 
be  released  during  the  summer  of  1962.  Anne  Bancroft  and  Patty 
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Duke  star  once  more  under  Mr.  Fenn's  direction.  I  was  invited 
recently  to  a  preview  of  this  film  in  New  York  and  I  found  it 
to  be  even  more  enthralling  than  the  play.  The  camera  sees  many 
details  that  the  theatre  audience  cannot  glimpse.  The  violent 
tantrums  of  the  child  Helen  become  more  meaningful  when  you 
are  brought  close  enough  to  her  to  feel  her  frustrations.  Annie's 
own  feelings  also  are  easier  to  understand.  The  traumatic  effect 
on  Annie  of  her  young  brother's  death  in  the  Massachusetts 
Poor  House  is  clearer  too.  Mr.  Gibson,  who  wrote  the  screen  play 
himself,  has  made  good  use  of  short  visual  flashbacks  seen  hazily 
through  Annie's  defective  eyes. 

This  is  not  just  a  film  to  interest  those  few  people  who  as 
parents  or  teachers  live  and  work  with  deaf-blind  children;  it  is 
the  dramatic  telling  of  a  happening  which  actually  took  place  in 
the  life  of  every  viewer  when  he  acquired  speech.  There  is  a  pe- 
riod during  which  a  child  accepts  words  as  sounds  of  special 
meaning,  absorbs  them,  begins  to  use  them  internally  and  utters 
them  in  return.  Parents  may  never  know  exactly  when  this  tran- 
sition from  the  mental  level  of  an  animal  to  that  of  a  human  be- 
ing takes  place  in  their  sons  and  daughters.  We  take  so  much  for 
granted. 

There  are,  of  course,  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  deaf- 
blind  children  in  the  world,  and  there  has  only  been  one  Helen 
Keller.  When  we  consider  their  story  we  may  well  marvel  at  the 
courage,  the  longing  for  understanding,  the  determination,  and 
devotion  which  from  time  to  time  combine  in  great  triumphs.  Per- 
haps we  should  also  consider  how  easily  and  how  miraculously  the 
rest  of  the  world  acquired  its  great  gift  of  speech.  For  the  deaf- 
blind  child  the  process  is  the  same,  but  infinitely  harder. 

The  only  thing  that  the  staff  of  our  Department  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Children  dislikes  about  Mr.  Gibson's  creation  is  the  title. 
For  them  there  are  no  miracles,  but  just  plain,  hard  work.  For 
those  of  us  on  the  sidelines,  however,  things  seem  different.  Those 
who  give  years  of  tireless  effort  and  patient  ingenuity  to  this 
task  earn  our  deep  respect,  and  when  a  child  who  can  neither  see 
nor  hear  begins  to  talk  and  reach  out  for  knowledge,  the  adjective 
"miraculous"  does  not  seem  inappropriate. 

E.J.W. 
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INCREASED 


RESEARCH 


At  its  January  Meeting  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  approved  a  proposal 
submitted  by  the  Director  to  es- 
tablish at  Perkins  a  center  for 
research  with  blind  children.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  research 
dealing  with  basic  psychological 
processes  and  physiological  ad- 
aptation and  their  relation  to 
learning  processes.  Efforts  will  be 
made  to  conduct  research  not  on- 
ly from  Perkins^  but  through  as- 
sociation with  the  many  univer- 
sity facilities  in  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton area. 

Until  now  the  only  center  for 
educational  research  with  blind 
children  in  the  United  States  has 
been  at  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  where  the 
emphasis  has  been  on  the  devel- 
opment of  educational  media  for 
children    without   sight. 


This  program  will  be  one  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  and  Guid- 
ance, headed  by  Mr.  Carl  J.  Da- 
vis, who  is  also  currently  Chair- 
man of  the  Research  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind.  The  new  member  of  the 
Department  will  concentrate  his 
efforts  exclusively  upon  research 
and  will  not  be  directly  involved 
in  the  School's  guidance  program. 

Funds  for  the  project  will  be 
sought  from  public  and  private 
sources.  In  addition,  efforts  will 
be  made  to  have  blind  children 
included  in  various  research  proj- 
ects that  are  investigating  basic 
psychological  processes  with  the 
seeing.  We  hope  that  such  inclu- 
sion will  enhance  our  understand- 
ing of  both  groups   of  children. 
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Editorial 
THE  ANNIE  SULLIVAN  FUND 

Six  years  ago  Perkins  and  Boston  University  established  the 
first  graduate-level  program  for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf- 
blind.  This  was  necessary  because  the  serious  shortage  of  trained 
teachers  deprived  many  deaf-blind  children  of  the  chance  of  an 
education. 

As  a  result  of  this  step,  programs  for  educating  the  deaf- 
blind  have  expanded  considerably  both  at  Perkins  and  elsewhere. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  not  expanded  fast  enough. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  trainees  who  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  these  courses.  Supervised  practice  teaching  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  program,  and  while  Perkins,  with  over 
thirty  deaf-blind  children,  is  by  far  the  largest  Department  for 
the  Deaf-Blind  known  to  us,  we  can  provide  teaching  opportuni- 
ties to  no  more  than  ten  trainees  each  year.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, we  have  never  approached  this  top  limit.  Our  average  en- 
rollment is  about  five. 

In  our  effort  to  recruit  good  candidates,  we  have  from  time 
to  time  met  tried  and  proven  teachers  of  the  deaf  who  would  be 
happy  to  teach  deaf-blind  children,  but  cannot  afford  to  relin- 
quish their  good  salaries  during  a  year  of  specialized  training. 

Our  scholarships,  both  for  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf- 
blind,  are  quite  generous  for  young  people  lately  out  of  college. 
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They  include  full  tuition  at  Boston  University  for  all  the  courses 
needed  to  acquire  our  Diplomas,  and  these  include,  roughly,  half 
the  credits  required  for  a  Master's  Degree  in  Education.  We  pre- 
fer to  have  the  students  live  on  campus  for  the  nine  months  the 
courses  last,  and  room  and  board  are  provided  free  of  charge.  In 
addition,  a  stipend  of  five  hundred  dollars  is  provided  free  of 
taxes. 

We  now  propose  to  offer  Annie  Sullivan  Fellowships  to  ac- 
tive teachers  of  deaf  children  in  amounts  which  would  match  ap- 
proximately their  current  salaries.  Applicants  should  have  a  defi- 
nite desire  to  teach  deaf-blind  children  for  several  years  at  least. 
We  cannot  offer  Fellowships  as  stepping-stones  to  administrative 
positions,   important   as  such   posts  may  be. 

The  entire  program  for  educating  deaf-blind  children  is  very 
costly  and  is  financed  in  part  by  our  annual  appeal  entitled 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT.  To  finance  the  new 
fellowhips,  a  fund  entitled  THE  ANNIE  SULLIVAN  MEMOR- 
IAL FUND  FOR  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  RESEARCH  has  been 
established  and  the  support  of  our  friends  is  invited. 

Applicants  for  Annie  Sullivan  Fellowships  should  write  to 
me  for  further  information, 

R 


l,ykjUO^Ky^,Ji^A^^ 


Mr.  Das,  Chan  Poh  Lin,  Miss  Wong  and  Zella  Wier 
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The  Slow-Learning  Pupil 
At  Perkins 


BY  Edward    J.   Waterhoitse 


We  receive  frequent  inquiries  about  our  program  for  children 
who  learn  slowly,  and  how  much  we  are  able  to  accomplish  in 
special  training  for  their  teachers.  Because  of  this,  a  brief  ac- 
count of  what  we  do  seems  appropriate. 

During  the  current  year'  —  which  is  more  or  less  a  typical 
one  —  we  have  five  or  seven  ungraded  groups  in  our  Lower  and 
Upper  Schools.  This  uncertain  counting  is  the  result  of  the  rath- 
er vague  borderline  which  we  draw  between  graded  and  ungraded 
classes.  The  range  of  IQ's  is  quite  considerable  in  our  School, 
going  down  into  the  TO's  with  a  few  even  lower.  Each  year  some 
children  in  these  slower  groups  graduate  to  groups  which  we  can 
accurately  describe  as  graded,  and  occasionally  even  a  com- 
plete group  will  move  clearly  into  the  graded  area.  Occasionally, 
also,  the  reverse  is  true  and  a  group  which  we  are  considering  as 
being  graded  and  trying  to  hold  to  normal  progress,  proves  in- 
capable of  doing  so  and  gradually  becomes  a  part  of  our  program 
for  the  slow-learning  children. 

None  of  these  groups  has  an  age  spread  of  more  than  two 
or  three  years  at  the  most,  and  usually  we  do  not  have  more  than 
eight  youngsters  in  any  one  of  them.  We  do  not  know  where 
teachers  can  get  a  completely  adequate  training.  In  our  own 
teacher-training  program  we  provide  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion and  practice  teaching  with  slow  learners.  There  are  a  few 
special  courses  in  local  colleges  which  we  encourage  some  of  our 
staff  to  take  if  they  are  going  to  be  working  with  children  with 
lower  mentality.  Occasionally  a  special  course  in  psychology  is 
suggested. 
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To  us  the  question  of  the  teacher's  personality  is  much  morc^ 
important  than  special  knowledge  or  training.  She  must  be  willing 
to  accept  a  child's  very  Ioav  speed  and  minimum  amount  of  discern- 
able  progress ;  she  must  understand  each  child  as  a  special  prob- 
lem and  work  with  him  appropriately.  Above  all,  she  must  be  will- 
ing to  team  up  with  other  departments  of  the  School,  particu- 
larly with  that  of  Psychology  and  Guidance  as  well  as  the  Social 
Service  Department.  Indeed,  our  whole  program  for  the  slow- 
learner  is  very  closely  geared  to  our  guidance  program.  We  have 
not  lacked  teachers  who  can  operate  in  this  way.  Of  all  of 
them  we  have  demanded  more  ingenuity  and  imagination  than 
are  usually  needed  for  teachers  of  normal  children,  and  each  one 
has  had  to  possess  a  clear  sense  of  how  much  initiative  she  should 
take  and  when  it  is  the  appropriate  time  to  stand  back  and  allow 
a  slow  mind  to  seek  out  its  own  pathway  ahead. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  set  up  realistic  curriculum  goals.  Our 
aim  is,  naturally,  to  help  each  child  to  progress  academically  and 
socially  as  far  as  he  is  able.  We  do  not  receive  directives  from 
any  State  department.  As  a  private  school  we  have  been  allowed 
to  set  up  our  own  standards.  These  children  come  from  perhaps 
nine  or  ten  different  States  each  year,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be 
satisfied  that  we  are  doing  our  best  for  their  slow  children.  Once 
we  are  convinced  that  a  youngster  has  reached  his  maximum  po- 
tential and  that  his  progress  is  negligible,  we  release  him  regard- 
less of  his  chronological  age.  For  a  child  with  a  very  low  mental- 
ity indeed,  this  may  come  quite  quickly.  In  no  cases  have  we  kept 
youngsters  in  this  program  beyond  eighteen  years,  I  believe.  Usu- 
ally they  have  reached  a  plateau  before  they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

We  are  very  conscious  of  the  importance  of  social  skills  to 
these  children,  and  the  need  to  help  them  become  an  acceptable 
part  of  their  families.  Progress  in  social  ability  is  considered 
most  desirable,  and  some  of  our  children  have  been  retained  after 
academic  growth  seems  to  have  ceased  but  while  social  maturing 
has  continued. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  establish  good  hand-skill  programs 
for  our  slow-learning  children.  For  the  most  part  we  find  that 
when  a  child  is  low  mentally,  he  is  likely  to  be  unskilled  with  his 
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hands.  There  have  been  some  notable  exceptions  to  this,  but  b; 
and  large  the  child  who  has  an  IQ  below  80  does  not  usually  di 
good  handwork. 

These  children  seem  to  be  very  happy  in  tlieir  school  pro 
grams.  All  of  our  youngsters  at  Perkins  live  in  Cottages  accord: 
ing  to  their  age  and  sex,  and  it  is  usually  here  that  the  slow-learn 
er  feels  the  greatest  challenge.  In  spite  of  our  concentration  oij: 
providing  him  with  social  skills,  the  slow  learner  does  seem  iso<]| 
lated  when  placed  to  live  among  normal  and  fast-moving  pupils 
So  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  space  for  a  special  residen- 
tial program  in  which  the  slow-learners  would  be  relatively  iso- 
lated, and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  would  carry  out  such  a  pro- 
gram even  if  the  space  became  available.  Nevertheless,  it  is  trut 
that  we  have  felt  compelled  to  release  a  very  small  number  oft 
children  in  the  past  because  ^they  have  become  too  frustrated  try- 
ing to  compete  socially  with  the  other  children  in  their  Cottages. 

For  the  most  part  these  children  really  feel  that  they  are  a 
part  of  the  School,  and  although  they  recognize  in  varying  a- 
mounts  that  they  are  ungraded  and  are  not  expected  to  reach' 
the  same  standards  of  accomplishment  as  other  groups,  this 
only  seems  to  be  a  problem  to  them  intermittently.  We  describe 
these  groups  by  a  variety  of  different  names. 

Sometimes    we   feel   it  desirable  to    describe  them   as   specials. 
Sometimes  we  add  the  letter  U   after  a  number  which  approxi- 
mates the  grade  in  which  normal  children  of  their  age  would  be. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Upper  School  where,  for  example,, 
we  have  a  group  known  as  IIU  which  is  made  up   of  boys  and! 
girls  whose  contemporaries  would  be  11th  graders.  Our  flexibility 
in  naming  these   different   groups,    changing  from  time   to    time,, 
seems  to  be  an  advantage.  Moreover,  it  is  realistic  inasmuch   as 
these  groups  do  vary  very   much  themselves,  and   some   of  them  i 
are  much  more  retarded  academically  than  others. 

As  far  as  possible  these  children  are  incorporated  complete- 
ly into  our  social  hfe,  choral  groups,  and  physical  education  pro- 
grams, and  most  of  them  participate  with  great  success  in  these 
parts  of  our  school  life. 
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New 


Librarian 


On  October  1,  1961,  Mrs. 
Marilyn  Sawyer  Kuiper  com- 
nenced    her    duties    as   Librarian. 

The  position  of  Librarian  at 
Perkins  is  a  complicated  one 
since,  actually,  we  have  several 
libraries.  Not  only  do  we  have 
Lower  'School  and  Upper  School 
Libraries  of  textbooks  and  other 
materials  for  the  use  of  our  pu- 
pils, but  in  addition,  we  have  a 
professional  library  for  the  staff 
and  teacher-trainees,  the  most 
complete  collection  of  Blindiana 
known  to  us  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  finally  we  are  the  re- 
gional depository  for  braille  and 
talking  books  for  the'  adult  blind 
under  the  program  of  the  Library 
of   Congress. 

Mrs.  Kuiper  comes  to  us  well 
equipped  to  handle  this  complex 
job.  She  has  a  B.S.  Degree  from 
Jackson  College  (Tufts  Univer- 
sity) and  in  addition  has  an  M.A. 
from  Smith,  and  an  M.L.S.  De- 
gree from   Simmons   College,  She 


has  also  taken  several  courses  in 
education  at  Bridgewater  Teach- 
ers College  and  Providence  Col- 
lege. At  Simmons  her  work  for 
her  Master's  Degree  was  in  the 
specialized  field  of  school  libra- 
ries. 

For  several  years  Mrs.  Kuiper 
was  Library  Assistant  at  the 
IBEC  Research  Institute  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil.  She  was  also  Li- 
brarian at  Technical  Operations 
in  Burlington,  Massachusetts,  As- 
sistant Librarian  to  the  Raytheon 
Company's  Research  Division  in 
Waltham,  and  Librarian  to  Frank- 
lin Technical  Institute  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

While  Mrs.  Kuiper  has  been 
with  us  only  a  few  months,  she 
has  already  demonstrated  an  a- 
bility  to  develop  our  Library  pro- 
gram along  modern  and  progres 
sive  lines,  and  has  won  the  re- 
spect and  regard  of  all  her  associ- 
ates. 
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PERKINS  CELEBRATES 


FORMER-STUDENT 
CHORUS 

.  On  Saturday  afternoons  from 
two  until  four-fifteen  a  choru-. 
of  former  Perkins  students  meets 
in  the  Lower  School  Hall,  rehear- 
sing for  the  concert  to  be  given 
in  June  when  our  alumni  associ 
ations  will  be  welcoming  many 
people  to  the  campus  to  celebrate 
our  50th  year  in  Watertown.  Mu- 
sic strongly  reminiscent  of  other 
Perkins  times  is  sung.  We  need 
and  welcome  basses  and  tenors. 
Rally  to  your  Alma  Mater,  sing 
her  songs,  and  make  the  forth- 
coming concert  an  event  of  sig- 
nificance  and  worth. 

Edward  W.   Jenkins, 
Conductor 


This  June  Perkins  celebrates 
the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  School  from  South 
Boston  and  Jamaica  Plain  to  its 
present  location  in  Watertown. 
It  also  celebrates  the  75th  An- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the 
Kindergarten  —  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  —  by  Mr.  An- 
agnos    in    Jamaica    Plain. 

Our  Alumnae  and  Alumni  As- 
sociations are  planning  appro- 
priate events  to  commemorate 
these  anniversaries.  Their  mem- 
bers are  being  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  two  days  of  meetings, 
reminiscences     and    music. 

The  School  itself  will  also  cele- 
brate. During  the  last  week  of 
the  term  there  will  be'  special 
events  for  the  pupils.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  Graduation  Day  we  will 
have  a  banquet  to  which  persons 
who  have'  played  key  roles  in  our 
last  hfty  years  will  be  invited. 
A  full  account  of  this  program 
will  appear  in  the  June  Lantern 
in  which  also  we  will  record  some 
of  the  history  of  our  two  alumni 
associations  now  on  the  eve  of 
merging. 
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Qala  Preview  - 

The  Miracle  Worker ^ 
for  Perkins  ^ 

On  May  24,  1962,  at  the  Saxon  Theater  in  Boston,  Perkins  ,^ 
will  be  the  beneficiary  of  a  gala  preview  of  the  new  motion  pic- 
ture, THE  MIRACLE  WORKER,  which  describes  the  first  few 
weeks  that  Annie  Sullivan  spent  with  the  child,  Helen  Keller.  This 
generous  gift  could  not  be  more  timely.  The  entire  proceeds  that  ij 
evening  will  go  to  the  Annie  Sullivan  Memorial  Fund  for  Fellow-  | 
ships  and  Research  described  elsewhere  in  this  Lantern. 

The  joint  donors  of  this  Preview  include  the  author,  Will- 
iam Gibson ;  the  producer,  Fred  Coe ;  the  Director,  Arthur  Penn ; 
the  stars,  Anne  Bancroft  and  Patty  Duke;  the  distributors.  Uni- 
ted Artists  and  their  agents;  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Sack,  the  owner 
of  the  Sack  Theaters  in  Boston.  All  of  these  have  waived  their 
share  of  the  evening's  proceeds. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  is  Honorary  Chairman  of  this  event 
and  heads  a  distinguished  list  of  patrons.  He  plans  to  attend,  as 
does  also  Anne  Bancroft  and  possibly  Patty  Duke.  Mr.  Kennedy 
first  made  contact  with  Perkins  when  he  wrestled  against  our 
boys  while  he  was  a  student  at  Milton  Academy.  His  acceptance 
of  this  Honorary  Chairmanship  bespeaks  his  appreciation  of  tlie 
importance  of  our  program. 

Mrs.  Artliur  G.  Mitt  on,  Jr.,  heads  a  committee  of  volunteers 
who  have  accepted  responsibility  for  selling  the  tickets.  Thesf 
may  be  ordered  from  Mrs.  Mitton  at  the  School  by  mail.  The 
price  is  twenty-five  dollars  a  seat,  with  a  few  seats  available  at 
two  for  twenty-five  dolJars.  Friends  of  the  School  who  are  unable 
to  attend  are  invited  to  make  a  donation  to  the  Annie  Sullivan 
Fund. 


All  pictures  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Campbell,  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  pages  4  and  5  which  are  courtesy  of  United  Artists  Corp. 
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On  May  1,  Mr.  Joel  R.  Hoff 
joined  the  faculty  as  head  of  the 
Department  for  Deaf -Blind  Chil- 
dren. Since  this  position  fell  va- 
cant with  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Daniel  J.  Burns  in  June  1961,  Mrs. 
Rose  M.  Vivian  has  been  acting 
head  of  the  Department. 

This  position  is  one  of  the 
most  complex  and  responsible  at 
Perkins.  It  includes  directing  the 
daily  program  of  the  largest 
group  of  deaf-blind  children  in 
existence.  More  than  thirty  chil- 
dren are  enrolled  and  there  are 
three  supervisory  personnel,  nine- 
teen teachers,  and  fourteen  at- 
tendants, to  teach  and  care  for 
the   children. 

The  head  of  the  Department 
is  also  responsible  for  the  teacher- 
training  program  given  in  as- 
sociation with  Boston  University's 
School  of  Education.  This  is  the 
only  course  of  its  kind  known  to 
exist,  and  virtually  the  only  source 
of  fully-trained  teachers  of  deaf 
blind    children. 

The  Department  also  includes 
an  organized  program  of  research 
in  cooperation  with  the  Perkins 
Department  of  Psychology  and 
Guidance. 

Mr.  Hoff  is  well  qualified  to 
direct  these  activities.  A  native  of 
Faribault,  Minnesota,  where  his 
father  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  he 
holds  a  Bachelor's  Degree  from 
Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  St. 
Peter,  Minnesota;  and  a  Master's 
Degree  in  Education  from  Gal- 
laudet    College. 

Mr.  Hoff  has  taught  at  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf, 
and  since  1955  has  been  a  Speech 


NEW  HEAD 

FOR 

DEAF-BLIND  DEPT 


Mr.    Joel   R.    Hoff 


and    Hearing    Therapist    at    the 
Indiana    School  for  the    Deaf. 

Mr.  Hoff  and  his  wife  Betty 
now  occupy  an  apartment  ad- 
jacent to  the  campus  which  was 
purchased  by  Perkins  Trustees 
last  year.  They  have  two  children 
Randall  Greg,  age  9,  and  Judy 
Rae,  age  5. 


NEW  MANAGER 

FOR 

HOWE  PRESS 


Mr.  Harry  J.  Friedman 


During  the  fall  of  1961,  Mr, 
Harry  J.  Friedman  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Howe  Press,  repla- 
cing Mr.  David  Abraham  who  re- 
tired at  the  end  of  October  under 
the  Perkins  Pension  Plan. 

Mr.  Abraham  had  served  as 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Howe  Press 
since  1946,  having  previously  been 
a  teacher  in  the  Industrial  Arts 
Department.  Mr.  Abraham's  ca- 
reer at  Perkins  was  recorded  in 
"The  Lantern"  in  the  issue  of 
June  15,  1960.  He  is  widely 
known  throughout  our  field,  at 
home  and  overseas,  as  the  de- 
signer and  producer  of  the  Per- 
kins Brailler,  every  one  of  the 
thousands  of  these  machines  in 
use  bearing  his  name. 

Mr.  Friedman  has  wide  experi- 
ence in  the  manufacturing  field, 
most  recently  as  a  department 
head  with  the  Raytheon  Com 
pany.  Since  joining  Perkins  he 
has  shown  imagination  and  en^ 
thusiasm  which  promise  well  for 
the  future  of  the  Howe  Press. 
Mr.  Friedman  resides  in  Newton 
with  his  wife  Clara  and  his  chil- 
dren, Carol  Jane,  14,  Susan-Teri, 
12,  and  Richard,  10. 
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When  a  school  is  as  old  as  Perkins,  you  can  generally  find 
s-^me  anniversary  to  celebrate  each  year.  This  year  we  have  more 
than  usual. 

We  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old.  Laura  Bridgman 
arrived  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  (and  so  did  the 
giant  g-obe  which  still  adorns  the  foyer  of  the  Howe  Building). 
Seventy-five  years  ago  Anagnos  started  the  kindergarten  in  Ja- 
maica Plain.  Fifty  years  ago  Allen  brought  the  School  to  Water- 
tov/n.  It  is  this  event  which  we  are  thinking  about  most  at  present. 

In  fifty  Annual  Eeports  and  in  thirty-one  volumes  of  The 
Laritern  the  changes  of  these  years  have  been  recorded.  They 
are  too  many  to  recount  here,  both  in  physical  plant  and  in  the 
changing  program.  There  is  one  change,  however,  that  should  per- 
haps be  mentioned. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  fiftieth  year  in  Water- 
town  the  Alumni  and  Alumnae  Associaions  have  merged,  thus 
ending  for  all  times  the  acceptance  of  a  dogma  which,  if  it  ever 
did  have  validity,  has  long  been  obsolete  —  that  among  blind 
persons  the  sexes  should  be  kept  apart. 

In  the  Perkins  Report  for  1912  Dr.  Allen  states:  "It  is  wise 
alike  for  economic  and  eugenic  reasons  to  educate  visually-handi- 
car^ped  bovs  and  girls  strictly  apart  at  all  times  and  places.  The 
T)UD^ls  of  ^he  Lower  School  are  pre-adolescent ;  of  the  Upper 
*^c]iool   adolescent." 

T)^.  AMen  rnd  his  predecessors  who  first  enunciated  this 
doqma  were  a^l  wise  men,  in  many  ways  far  ahead  of  their  con- 
t"mT)orarirs.  However,  they  failed  to  recognize  that  it  could  only 
h^  effective  as  long  as  blind  prsons,  young  or  adult,  were  willing 
to  accept  it.  C<?Ttainly  the  architectural  barriers  so  carefully  built 
inta  the  Watertown  plant  were  never  insuperable. 

Throuofhout  our  first  century  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  three 
ffreat  directors  assumed  a  paternal  role  toward  "the  blind"  of  all 
a^cs.  Th's  was  in  keeping  with  the  times.  Their  boys  and  girls  — 
f^nd  men  and  wom.en  too  —  needed  protection  from  ignorance  and 
want.  In  a^l  affairs  of  their  lives  they  must  be  told  what  to  do 
and  warned  what  not  to  do.  This  was  a  pattern  common  in  many 
areas  of  nineteenth-century  life. 

Perhaps  none  of  these  three  men  realized  that  his  finest  ac- 
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complishment  was  in  educating  his  pupils  —  boys  and  girls  alike 
—  to  a  point  where  this  paternalism  was  no  longer  going  to  be 
needed  and  where  each  person -could  make  decisions  for  himself 
just  as  capably  as  seeing  people  can.  The  effectiveness  of  their 
leadership  eventually  destroyed  the  dogma  of  the  segregation  of 
the  sexes. 

It  was  Dr.  Farrell  who  took  the  first  steps  toward  the  de- 
segration  of  the  sexes.  So  strong  were  feelings  on  this  matter 
among  the  staff  and  many  former  students  that  he  was  compelled 
to  move  slowly,  but  he  wisely  recognized  that  the  time  had  come 
to  grant  blind  persons  a  greater  measure  of  human  dignity  and 
independence. 

In  Perkins  today  we  have  the  same  kind  of  boy — girl  troubles 
found  in  all  co-educational  schools.  The  blindness  of  our  pupils 
aggravates  these  problems  only  indirectly.  It  reduces  their  social 
opportunities  and  encourages  a  concentrated  interest  on  their 
fellow  students.  This  is  but  one  of  many  problems  their  blindness 
causes,  and  not  the  most  serious. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  human  rights  in  a  democracy  is  that 
of  choice  in  human  affairs ;  the  right  to  make  one's  own  decisions 
and  even  one's  own  mistakes.  Our  guidance  program  assists  our 
girls  and  boys  to  achieve  a  truly  independent  status.  Its  esta- 
blishment a  decade  ago  in  its  present  form  was  an  important  event 
in  our  long  history.  It  opened  a  new  chapter  which,  however.  Was 
made  possible  only  by  the  high  standards  set  by  Howe,  Anagnos, 
and  Allen,  and  by  the  liberating  influence  of  Farrell. 
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SUMMER  PLANS 


FOR  THE 


PERKINS  FACULTY 


Although  all  the  pupils  go 
home  on  June  8  and  do  not  come 
back  until  September,  a  great 
deal  of  activity  goes  on  every 
summer  involving  the  staff.  This 
year  there  seems  to  be  an  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  responsibil- 
ities starting  almost  from  the 
moment  our  50-year  celebrations 
end. 

Between  June  18  and  the  22nd, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Friedman,  Mr. 
Kohr  and  the  Director  will  be  at- 
tending an  International  Congress 
on  Research  and  Developrrient  of 
Technical  Devices  in  New  York 
City.  This  important  Congress  will 
bring  together  persons  who  have 
been  working  on  special  devices 
for  the  blind  in  many  countries 
and  will  include  an  exhibition  of 
many  of  them.  The  Howe  Press, 
because  of  its  special  interest  in 
these  matters,  is  a  co-sponsor  of 
the  Congress  which  has  been  or- 
ganized by  and  is  the  result  of 
research  carried  out  in  recent 
years  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

From  June  28  to  July  2,  almost 
forty  Perkins  personnel  will  be 
at  the  Hotel  Deauville  in  Miami 
Beach  where,  between  bouts  with 
the  surf,  they  will  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Hoff 
and  perhaps  some  other  member 


of  the  Deaf-Blind  Department 
staff  will  be  attending  the  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  Association 
Meeting  in  Detroit. 

On  July  8-11  the  Director  will 
be  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  where  he  will  be  par- 
ticipating in  a  panel  on  services 
for  the  deaf-blind. 

By  this  time  some  of  the  Per- 
kins staff  will  already  have  left 
for  Europe.  On  July  24  and  25, 
the  Evaluation  Committee  of  the 
Deaf -Blind  Department  will  be  at 
Condover  Hall  School  in  England 
continuing  their  studies  of  chil- 
dren visited  in  February  1961. 
This  constitutes  an  important 
phase  of  our  research  program. 
From  July  27-31  this  group, 
which  consists  of  Mr.  Hoff,  Mrs. 
Vivian,  Mrs.  Stenquist,  Miss  Rob- 
bins  and  Mr.  Davis  together  with 
the  Director,  will  attend  an  Inter- 
national Seminar  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Deaf-Blind  Children  at 
Condover.  There  are  so  few  op- 
portunities either  for  studying 
groups  of  deaf -blind  children  or 
for  thorough  exchanges  of  infor- 
mation with  their  teachers  that 
we  are  delighted  that  the  Royal 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
—  which  is  the  governing  body 
of  Condover  Hall  School  for  Blind 
Children  with  Additional  Handi- 
( Continued  on  page  15) 
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Editorial 

WHERE  ARE  WE  HEADING? 


Anyone  who  attempts  to  record  the  past  knows  that  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  see  clearly  whence  we  have  come,  by  what 
path  we  have  traveled,  and  just  where  we  are  today. 

It  is  vastly  more  difficult  to  say  where  we  are  heading. 
Fifty  years  from  now  if  our  heirs  celebrate  a  century  in  Water- 
town,  what  will  they  record?  They  may  mention  that  twice  in 
1962,  classes  were  sadly  disrupted  by  the  excitement  caused  by 
men  called  Glenn  and  Carpenter.  Will  they  recall  a  national 
holiday  in  19—  when  the  first  men  reached  the  Moon?  What 
great  historic  events  will  affect  our  School? 

Wliat  scientific  developments  will  be  noted  then  that  had 
special  importance  for  us?  The  perfection  of  an  electronics  guid- 
ance device  in  the  '60s?  Of  an  electronic  reading  machine  in  the 
'70s?  Perhaps. 

Such  developments  may  help  the  blind  even  more  than  the 
invention  of  braille  in  the  decade  before  Perkins  opened,  or  the 
development  of  the  typewriter  later  in  the  19th  century  which 
was  of  special  value  to  the  blind. 
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Greater  benefits  are  likely  to  result  from  an  increased  un- 
derstanding of  human  beings  and  the  changes  in  social  attitudes 
which  will  result.  The  improving  status  of  all  minority  groups  — 
racial,  religious,  or  handicapped  - —  is  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant  development  in  our  field  in  recent  decades.  Travel  along  this 
path  is  accelerating  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  gains  in  the 
next  half  century  will  make  our  present  gains  seem  small. 

In  this  progress  we  may  all  share  —  professionals  and  the 
laity  alike,  both  blind  and  physically  intact.  Only  by  insisting 
that  in  our  own  lives  we  recognize  and  support  the  dignity  and 
human  rights  of  every  individual  can  the  social  changes  take 
place  without  which  the  status  of  the  blind  will  always  be  that 
of  second-class  citizens. 


September 

3 

Mon. 

4 

Tue. 

10 

Mon. 

11 

Tue. 

12 

Wed 

15 

Sat. 

16 

Sun. 

17 

Mon. 

PRELIMINARY  CALENDAR 


LABOR   DAY 

Household  Staff  returns 

Overseas  Trainees  due 

United  States  Trainees  and  New  Staff  due 

Staff  return 

Pupils  return  by  public  transportation 

Pupils  return  by  private  transportation 

CLASSES  RESUME 


Death  of  Trustee 


We  regret  to  report  the  death  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Charles 
R.  Flanigan,  Pastor  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Waverley,  and  until 
recently  Headmaster  of  St.  Sebastian's  Country  Day  School,  New- 
ton, who  has  been  a  Trustee  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  since 
1958. 
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HISTORY  OF 

By  RICHARD  EVENSEN, 

THE  ALUMNAE 

President 
Perkins   Alumni   Association  AND   ALUMNI 


In  June,  1957,  the  Perkins  chimes  for  the  first  time  sounded 
the  familiar  four-note  pattern  announcing  each  quarter-hour. 
The  money  for  the  necessary  electrification  system  was  raised 
by  the  Perkins  Alumnae  Association  and  Perkins  Alumni  Associ- 
ation, their  first  joint  effort  but  not  the  first  example  of  support- 
ing the  school.  In  the  immediate  postwar  period  the  Alumnae  be- 
gan and  have  maintained  a  program  to  raise  money  for  scholar- 
ships ;  while  for  many  more  years  both  Associations  have  donated 
varying  sums  to  several  organizations  serving  blind  people,  to 
support  research  or  help  maintain  programs. 

Such  financial  assistance  suggests  healthy  organizations  and 
prosperous  members.  Review  of  occupational  backgrounds  bears 
this  out,  showing  that  in  one  or  another  group,  or  in  both,  one 
finds  teachers,  social  workers,  lawyers,  osteopaths ;  musicians 
(performers,  tuner-technicians,  teachers);  insurance  salesmen; 
men  and  women  in  business,  educational  and  governmental  ad- 
ministration ;  secretaries  and  stenographers ;  dark-room  tech- 
nicians ;  production  workers.  From  this  standpoint  alone,  Alum- 
nae and  Alumni  reflect  credit  on  themselves  and  Perkins.  Who 
are  these  people  and  what  are  the  organizations  they  represent? 

Four  women  of  the  Class  of  1883  launched  an  association 
comprised  of  former  pupils  of  the  Girls'  Department,  about  the 
time  Perkins  began  granting  high-school  diplomas.  Membership 
policy  was  influenced  accordingly,  ultimately  accepting  graduates 
only,  but  temporarily  accepting  girls  who  finished  their  schooling 
before  diplomas  were  awarded.  Similar  generosity  was  missing  for 
girls  marrying  Perkins  boys,  a  rule  abolished  in  the  1930's.  Mem- 
bership was  widened  in  this  later  period  to  include  Perkins  girls 
with  diplomas  from  outside  high  schools  and  non-graduates  of 
Perkins  who  reached  the  high-school  level. 
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Annual  meetings  were  held  in  various  places :  in  one  of  the 
Icottages  in  South  Boston,  then  in  Watertown ;  later,  in  the  Lower 
School  Singing  Hall;  most  recently,  in  the  Girls'  Study  Hall.  Al- 
so until  recently,  Alumnae  Day  occurred  while  school  was  in  ses- 
sion, originally  the  first  Thursday  and  latterly  the  first  Satur- 
day in  June.  This  change  came  about  because  working  girls  now- 
adays cannot  attend  during  the  week.  Meals  were  also  once  taken 
in  Bennett  or  Fisher  Cottage.  A  woman  was  hired  to  prepare 
the  focd  (sometimes  beans,  I  am  told)  and  the  members  washed 
dishes  and  silver  (owned  by  the  Association.)  With  greater  num- 
bers attending,  Dwight  Hall  was  used,  a  caterer  preparing  the 
food  — •  and  doing  the  dishes. 

The  Association  and  the  school  have  benefited  greatly  from 
the  devoted  service  and  strong  leadership  of  women  like  Julia 
Burnham  and  Lenna  Swinerton,  charter  members  and  teachers 
at  Perkins,  and  Mary  E.  French,  home  teacher  for  Rhode  Island. 
Miss  Swinerton  and  Miss  Burnham  served  several  terms  as  Presi- 
dent and  Corresponding  Secretary,  respectively ;  Miss  French 
handled  the  Association's  finances  as  Treasurer  and  as  Chairman 
of  the  Accommodations  Committee. 

Formation,  expansion  and  change  in  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion did  not  always  proceed  as  smoothly  as  the  foregoing  suggests ; 
but  the  men's  organization,  founded  in  1887,  had  more  obvious 
trials  initially.  While  Perkins  was  in  South  Boston,  the  Alumni 
met  at  nearby  Grace  Hall  not  on  campus ;  for  a  time  after  the 
move  to  Watertown,  at  Rogers  House.  Soon,  how^ever,  the  men 
w^ere  to  be  found  on  campus,  discussing  and  voting  in  the  present 
Teacher  Training  Room  or  discussing  and  smoking  around  the 
Boys'  Door  or  in  the  Close.  Smoking  was  the  point  of  contention, 
and  not  until  the  later  years  of  Dr.  Allen's  administration  was 
it  permitted  on  the  grounds.  These  less  than  cordial  relations 
may  explain  the  looser  ties  with  the  school  —  looser,  surely,  than 
those  between  the  Alumnae  and  the  school.  A  similar  lack  of  spirit 
among  Alumni  may  explain  a  noticeable  irreverence  for  senior  mem- 
bers. 

Despite  difficulties,  the  organization  grew,  attaining  an  ac- 
tive membership  of  75-100,  with  twice  as  many  names  in  the  files 
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until  a  recent  Constitutional  amendment  reduced  the  total  dras- 
tically. Commonly?  fewer  men  than  women  participate  in  alumni 
affairs,  a  tendency  here  counteracted  by  admitting  non-graduates, 
This  practice  was  later  carried  to  its  extreme,  when  membership 
was  allowed  to  anyone  who  spent  one  year  at  Perkins. 

The  Association,  its  policies  and  attitudes  were  shaped  by 
such  men  as  Charle  W.  Holmes,  active  in  work  for  the  blind  in 
Massachusetts  and  later  in  Canada  and  Alumni  President  for 
some  time,  and  Charles  Prescott,  its  Treasurer  for  many  years 
and  for  many  more  the  Perkins  tuner  servicing  the  public  schools 
in  the  area. 

Merger  of  the  two  Associations,  accomplished  this  year,  is 
the  final  chapter  in  the  history  of  each ;  strength  from  each 
should  provide  a  challenge,  a  promise,  and  success  for  the  new 
Perkins  Alumni  Association.  ^ 


*   *   * 
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INTERNATIONAL  WEEK 

'  AT  PERKINS 


One  of  the  most  interesting  events  during  the  current  year 
at  Perkins  was  International  Week  which  was  held  from  Monday, 
April  30th  until  Friday,  the  4th  of  May. 

Every  year  Perkins  has  in  residence  a  number  of  students 
and  trainees  from  overseas.  It  seemed  appropriate  that  this  year 
we  should  feature  this  fact  by  assigning  a  special  week  to  rec- 
ognize the  contributions  which  these  men  and  women,  and  boys 
and  girls  make  to  us. 

Currently  this  year  we  have  Solveig  Jonsdottir,  a  small 
deaf-blind  child  from  Iceland ;  and  Carol  Schlotzhauer  —  also 
deaf-blind  —  from  London,  Ontario.  In  addition,  in  our  Deaf- 
Blii-d  Department  we  have  of  course  Chan  Poh  Lin  from  Singa- 
pore. Among  post-graduate  students  are  Cristina  Frias  of  Chile, 
and  Irene  Ip  of  Hong  Kong. 

In  our  Teacher  Training  Course  we  have  Miss  Betty  Gauk- 
roger  of  England  and  India ;  Miss  Jamaer  of  Belgium  and  India ; 
Mr.  Ram  Kanwar  and  Mrs.  Sulochana  Padbidri,  both  of  India ; 
and  Philip  Po  Ba  of  Burma.  In  our  Teacher  Training  program 
for  the  deaf-blind  w^e  have  Miss  Bryndis  Viglundsdottir  of  Ice- 
land. Mr.  Junzo  Segoshi  is  with  us  from  Japan. 

Also  on  our  staff  w^e  have  people  from  overseas,  many  of 
whom  have  been  here  for  so  long  that  we  no  longer  think  of  them 
as  being  anything  but  Americans  ;  but  among  more  recent  arriv- 
als are  Miss  Cristina  Salazar  of  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Khogendra 
Nath  Das  of  India,  and  Miss  Wong  Shui  Sin  of  Singapore,  all 
of  whom  teach  in  our  Deaf-Blind  Department. 

A    committee   was    appointed   under   the    leadership    of   Mr. 
Christopher    M.    Davies    of   our    faculty,    who    organized    special 
Chapel  programs   during  the  week   and  an   international   exhibil: 
called  THE  COMMON  MARKET  AT  PERKINS,  in  the  Mu 
scum.  These  speakers  talked  about  their  owm  countries,  and  in  th:' 
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Lower  School  children  singing  Belgian  songs 
during  International  Week  Revue. 


Museum  each  booth  contained  objects  of  various  kinds  from  for- 
eign lands,  with  fine  backdrops  prepared  by  members  of  our  staff. 

The  week  ended  with  an  International  Revue  in  Dwight  Hall 
where  songs  and  dances  were  enacted  from  Holland,  Burma,  Chile, 
China,  India,  Belgium,  Phillippines,  Finland,  Estonia  and  Ice- 
land. Not  only  did  our  overseas  people  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram but  many  of  our  own  children,  who  had  learned  these  songs 
from  other  countries. 

The  program  proved  extremely  popular,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  all  of  us  learned  many  new  things,  not  only  about 
countries  overseas,  but  about  the  men  and  women  who  are  cur- 
rently with  us  from  abroad. 

Assisting  Mr.  Davies  on  the  Committee  were  Miss  Betty 
Gaukroger,  Miss  Catherine  Crowell,  Miss  Beverly  Woods,  Miss 
Joan  Decker,  Mr.  Khogendra  Das   and  Miss  Priscilla  Gooding. 
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Summer  Plans  from  p.  7 

caps  —  and  Mr.  S.  O.  Myers,  the 
Headmaster,  have  organized  these 
meetings. 

Finally,  the're  is  the  Third 
Quinquennial  International  Con- 
ference of  Educators  of  Blind 
Youth  to  be  held  at  Hannover, 
Germany,  from  August  6-18th. 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Hemphill,  Mr. 
Heisler  and  the  Director  will  at- 
tend. The  theme,  which  is  indeed 
close  to  our  interests,  is  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTERNA 
TIONAL  COOPERATION  TO 
MEET  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 
IN  EMERGENT  COUNTRIES 
AND  THE  MEANS  BY  WHICH 
THESE   NEEDS   CAN   BEST  BE 


MET.  Mr.  Heisler  will  present  a 
report  on  teacher-training  facil- 
ities throughout  the  world,  Mr. 
Smith  will  give  a  paper  on  the 
teaching  of  number  concepts,  and 
the  Director  will  be  Secretary  of 
the  Conference. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
already  plans  for  some  of  these 
conferences  in  future  years  have 
been  made.  The  next  Biennial 
Conference  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Perkins  in  June  1964;  and  the 
next  Quinquennial  ICEBY  Is 
planned  for  Perkins  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1967.  Plans  for  interna- 
tional conferences  have  to  be 
made  far  in  advance. 


Three  members  of  our  pro- 
fessional staff,  all  women,  retire 
with  the  closing  of  school  this 
month. 

Miss  Frances  McGaw  has  been 
a  member  of  our  Industrial 
Arts  Department  for  thirty-four 
years,  working  for  the  most  part 
with  high-school  girls.  Several 
years  ago  she  inaugurated  a  ce- 
ramics course  for  boys  and  girls 
which  has  been  highly  successful. 

Miss  Helena  Drake  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Perkins  Music 
Department  in  1923,  and  the  Per- 
kins Piano  Normal  Course  in 
1927.  For  the  last  twenty-eight 
years  she  has  taught  in  the  Low- 
er School,  usually  working  with 
children  who  have  learning  dif- 
ficulties. Her  success  with  such 
children  has  been  outstanding, 
and  she  has  helped  a  number  of 
pupils  who  were  making  a  disa- 


RETIREMENTS 


JUNE  1962 


pointingly  slow  start  to  acquire 
such  good  learning  habits  that 
they  were  able  to  progress  satis- 
factorily in  school. 

Miss  Carolyn  Brager  has  been 
our  Senior  Nurse  for  the  past 
eleven  years,  working  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Victor  G.  Bal- 
boni.  She  has  cared  for  our  pu- 
pils  with   devotion  and  skill. 

Perkins  is  indeed  grateful  to 
these  competent  women  for  the 
diverse  services  they  have  en- 
thusiastically rendered.  All  three 
are  members  of  the  Perkins  Re- 
tirement Plan. 
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CHILDREN 

Blue  Ribbon  For  OF   THE 

SILENT  NIGHT 


Mr.  Robert  M.  Campbell  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  sec- 
ond Blue  Ribbon  Award  won  at  the  recent  American  Film  Festi- 
val in  New  York.  Our  motion  picture,  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
SILENT  NIGHT,  which  deals  with  the  education  of  deaf-blind 
children,  received  the  top  award  for  films  dealing  with  education 
and  youth  development  at  the  Festival  which  brought  together 
over  three  hundred  of  the  top  non-theatrical  films  produced  last 
year. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT  follows  in  the 
steps  of  THE  PERKINS  STORY  which  in  1959  received  a  simi- 
lar blue  ribbon   award. 

While  there  are  no  doubts  in  our  minds  concerning  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  two  films  when  used  with  parents  of  handicapped 
children  or  with  professional  persons  in  our  special  field,  it  gives 
us  considerable  satisfaction  to  learn  that  professional  critics  al- 
so rate  them  highly.  The  judges  are  not  alone  in  their  approval, 
for  the  popularity  of  both  films  has  delighted  us  and  is  still  grow- 
ing. Both  are  in  constant  demand  for  TV  showings  as  well  as 
wilh  smaller  groups  —  clubs,  college  classes,  agencies  for  tlie 
handicapped,   parents    and   others. 

On  a  recent  trip  the  Director  showed  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
SILENT  NIGHT  to  professional  groups  in  Singapore,  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  Auckland.  As  a  result  it  is  expected  that  sever- 
al persons  from  these  distant  lands  will  be  enrolled  in  our  pro- 
gram for  training  teachers  of  deaf-blind  children  within  a  year 
or  so,  and  a  number  of  deaf-blind  children  will  be  given  the  chance 
of  an  education. 

*    *    * 

COVER  PHOTO:  Miss  Wong  Shui  Sin  and  Chan 
Poh  Lin  in  the  Chinese  booth  during  International  Week. 
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AS  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDED 


Among   a   number  of  excursions  on   Memorial   Day  this   picnic  was   held   at  the   delightful 
home  in  Needham  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Carr. 


The  Director's  residence  where  each  year  the  Seniors  spend  an  evening  prior  to  graduation. 


COVER  PHOTO — The  tower  picture  on  our  cover  was  taken  by  Lin- 
coln Perry,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Perry  of  the  Perkins  staff. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS 


Every  summer  is  a  busy  time  at 
Perkins.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  do 
after  pupils  and  teachers  have  left 
to  maintain  the  buildings  and 
grounds  in  first-class  condition. 
Considerable  amounts  of  painting, 
carpentry,  and  masonry  repairs  are 
routine.  In  addition,  there  are  al- 
ways some  improvements  which 
this  year  were  confined  mainly  to 
the  lighting  of  the  Study  Halls  and 
the  rearrangement  of  office  space. 

The  Library  and  Howe  Press 
function  normally  all  the  year 
round.  Business  and  administrative 
offices  are  open.  Every  member  of 
the  staff  gets  a  summer  vacation, 
but  holidays  are  staggered  to  pro- 
vide continuity  of  service  as  far  as 
possible.  The  Social  Service  De- 
partment performs  some  of  its  most 
important  functions  between  June 
and  September. 

This  is  an  age  of  get-togethers, 
and  this  summer  provided  us  with 
an  unusually  large  number  scat- 
tered around  the  world.  This  issue 
of  the  Lantern  will  deal  mainly 
with  these  meetings,  both  on  and 
off  the  campus. 

Commencement  Week 

The  last  week  of  school  began 
with  an  Upper  School  evening  at 
the  Boston  Pops  on  June  4  and 
included  the  usual  picnics.  One 
evening  the  senior  class  paid  its 
annual  visit  to  the  Director's  home 
where  it  has  been  his  custom  to 
read  to  them  from  literature  of 
their  selection. 

Graduation  exercises  were  on 
June  8,  and  in  the  morning  there 
was  the  usual  full  Assembly  which 
includes    graduation    exercises    for 


the  sixth  grade  who  are  heading  for 
the  Upper  School  in  September. 

This  year,  parents  were  invited 
to  luncheon  with  their  children  in 
their  Cottages,  and  a  special  lunch- 
eon was  given  by  the  Trustees  to 
the  senior  class  and  their  families 
in  the  Girls'  Study  Hall.  This  is  the 
first  time,  as  far  as  we  know,  that 
the  seniors  have  had  such  a  lunch- 
eon; and  since  the  occasion  proved 
most  enjoyable,  it  has  probably  set 
a  pattern  for  future  years. 

Immediately  following  luncheon 
there  were  demonstrations  for  the 
parents  in  the  classrooms,  both  in 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Schools. 

At  the  Graduation  exercises  in 
Dwight  Hall  the  Invocation  was 
given  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Di- 
rector Emeritus;  and  the  Com- 
mencement Address  was  given  by 
Dr.  Augustus  Thorndike,  President 
of  the  Perkins  Corporation. 

The  Anniversary  Banquet 

This  year  we  celebrated  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  move  of 
the  School  from  South  Boston  to 
Watertown,  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the 
Kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  Laura  Bridgman's 
arrival  at  Perkins,  all  of  them 
events  of  great  significance  in  our 
story. 

To  celebrate  these  events,  a  ban- 
quet was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Commencement  day  in  Dwight 
Hall  with  over  ninety  persons  at- 
tending, all  of  whom  had  served 
Perkins  in  some  capacity  or  other 
for  fifteen  or  more  years  in  the  last 
half  century.  Among  those  present 


were  nineteen  former  members  of 
the  faculty,  including  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Farrell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartwell, 
Miss  Simonds,  Miss  Haven,  Mr. 
Neal,  Miss  Kelly,  Miss  Pratt,  Mrs. 
Cochran,  Miss  Potter  and  others. 

It  had  been  our  desire  to  honor  a 
teacher  who  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  educating  blind  youth 
throughout  this  entire  fifty  years. 
Accordingly,  a  Revere  pitcher  and 
citation  were  presented  to  Miss 
Ethel  E.  Evans  who  began  teaching 
blind  children  in  Jamaica  Plain  and 
is  still  teaching  at  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  where  she 
moved  after  her  retirement  from 
Perkins  some  years  ago.  Unfortu- 
nately, Miss  Evans  was  not  able  t6 
be  present  to  receive  this  well- 
earned  tribute  in  person. 


Alumni  Reunion 

This  year  the  two  alumni  asso- 
ciations merged  into  one,  and  June 
9  and  10  were  important  days  in 
their  history  since  these  were  the 
days  of  their  first  joint  meeting.  A 
good  deal  of  publicity  had  also 
been  given  to  the  various  anniver- 
saries we  were  celebrating,  and  so 
it  was  not  surprising  to  find  a  rec- 
ord attendance. 

On  Saturday  morning,  exercises 
were  held  in  Allen  Chapel  and  ev- 
ery seat  seemed  to  be  occupied. 
The  singing  of  our  former  students 
was  an  inspiration  that  those  of  us 
who  were  present  will  long  remem- 
ber. There  were,  of  course,  the 
usual  business  meetings  and  a 
luncheon,  while  in  the  evening  the 
largest  banquet  ever  yet  held  took 
place  in  our  new  gymnasium. 


On  Sunday  afternoon  there  was 
a  concert  by  a  number  of  our 
former  students  who  had  been  re- 
hearsing faithfully  for  this  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward 
Jenkins  on  Saturday  afternoons 
throughout  most  of  the  previous 
year.  This  was  a  memorable  occa- 
sion. 


Technology  Congress 

The  first  important  conference  of 
the  summer  was  the  International 
Congress  on  Technology  and  Blind- 
ness organized  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  in  New  York  City  from  June 
18  to  22. 

This  Congress,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Technical  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  was  spon- 
sored by  a  number  of  public  and 
private  organizations,  including  the 
Howe  Press  of  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind. 

The  report  on  this  Congress, 
which  brought  together  speakers 
from  thirteen  countries,  will  appear 
in  due  course  and  will,  we  under- 
stand, consist  of  four  volumes, 
totaling  approximately  twelve  hun- 
dred pages.  This  gives  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  the  magnitude  of  material 
collected  for  presentation  during 
the  week  in  New  York.  The  wide- 
spread interest  in  technical  prob- 
lems for  the  blind  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  forty 
universities  and  colleges,  twelve 
private,  non-profit  research  organ- 
izations, eighteen  industrial  enter- 
prises,  twenty  governmental   agen- 


cies,  twenty-four  volunteer  agencies 
for  the  blind,  and  eleven  schools 
for  the  blind  had  representatives  in 
attendance. 

Perkins  was  represented  by  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Friedman,  the  Manager  of 
the  Howe  Press;  Mr.  Kenneth  C. 
Kohr,  instructor  of  mathematics; 
Mr.  Carl  J.  Davis,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Psychology  and  Guid- 
ance; and  the  Director  who  served 
on  one  of  the  panels.  During  one 
of  the  panel  meetings,  a  challenging 
discussion  took  place  on  the  future 
of  teaching  machines  in  the  educa- 
tion for  the  blind. 

The  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind 

No  fewer  than  thirty-three  mem- 
bers of  the  Perkins  faculty  attended 
the  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
AAIB  at  the  Hotel  Deauville  at 
Miami  Beach,  Florida,  from  June 
28  to  July  2nd. 

Mr.  Carl  J.  Davis,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Association,  played  an  active 
part  in  this  program,  giving  a  paper 
on  Self  Concept  in  Blind  Children 
at  one  session,  and  participating  in 
a  panel  on  educational  research. 
Mr.  Claude  Ellis,  Director  of  Ath- 
letics, was  an  active  member  on  the 
panel  on  physical  education  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Carol  Wadell.  Several  of  our  staff 
served  as  chairmen  and  recorders 
in  the  workshop  sessions.  The  Di- 
rector reported  for  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Deaf-Blind  and 
the  AAIB  Legislative  Committee. 
In  addition,  he  extended  an  invita- 
tion, which  was  accepted,  to  hold 
the  1964  Convention  at  Watertown. 


During  the  Convention,  our  film, 
Children  Of  The  Silent  Night  was 
shown  and  enthusiastically  received. 

American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind 

With  so  many  conventions  being 
held  this  year,  Perkins  participation 
at  the  AAWB  Convention  which 
was  held  at  Cleveland  was  minimal. 
The  Director  participated  in  a 
panel,  chaired  by  Dr.  Peter  Salmon, 
on  services  for  the  deaf-blind.  The 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  of 
which  Dr.  Salmon  is  the  head,  is 
engaging  in  a  project  called  the 
Annie  Sullivan  Memorial  Program 
for  the  Deaf-Blind,  with  support 
from  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation. This  program  marks  a 
considerable  step  forward  in  serv- 
ices for  blind  adults  who  are  also 
deaf.  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  has  been  offering  services  to 
our  deaf-blind  pupils  after  leaving 
Perkins,  and  we  are  greatly  inter- 
ested in  this  new  development, 
which  was  described  fully  by  this 
panel. 

Deaf-Blind  Children  in  the 
Netherlands 

Mr.  Hoff  and  Mrs.  Vivian  visited 
the  Department  for  Deaf-Blind 
Children  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
at  Saint  Michielsgestel,  the  Nether- 
lands, on  July  20th.  They  found 
that  the  Department,  as  a  very  re- 
cent addition  to  the  fine  facilities  of 
the  School,  had  accepted  its  first 
deaf-blind  children  in  February  of 
this  year.  Four  pupils,  aged  from 
six-and-a-half  to  nine,  are  housed 
and  attend  school  in  a  very  mod- 


Condover  Hall  School   near  Shrewsbury,  England  was  built  when   Elizabeth   I  was  Queen. 
The  center  for  educating  deaf-blind  children  is  located  here. 


ernistic,  homelike,  ranch-type  build- 
ing, separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
campus  by  a  vast  yard.  Three  of 
the  children  are  still  doing  the  basic 
work  of  the  beginning  stages  of 
their  education,  while  one — a  seven- 
year-old  girl — who  appeared  to 
be  a  very  capable  pupil,  should 
eventually  be  absorbed  into  the  reg- 
ular classes  for  deaf  children. 

The  staff  showed  much  enthusi- 
asm and  eagerness.  Our  movie, 
Children  Of  The  Silent  Night,  was 
shown  to  the  entire  faculty  of  the 
School  in  the  evening  and  was  re- 
ceived with  much  enthusiasm. 


Conference  on  the  Deaf-Blind 
at  Condover  Hall 

In  England,  the  Condover  Hall 
School  near  Shrewsbury  offers  serv- 
ices to  blind  children  with  addi- 
tional handicaps.   In  a  special  de- 


partment known  as  Pathways,  there 
are  fifteen  deaf-blind  children — the 
largest  such  group  known  to  us  out- 
side of  Perkins.  In  February,  1961, 
our  evaluation  team  visited  Con- 
dover and  spent  two  days  observing 
the  children.  On  July  23  this  year 
a  number  of  our  staff,  including 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Joel  R.  Hoff,  the 
head  of  our  Deaf-Blind  Depart- 
ment, Mrs.  Vivian,  Mrs.  Stenquist 
and  Miss  Robbins,  journeyed  to 
Condover  and  spent  two  more  days 
observing  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  progress  made  by  the 
children  since  our  previous  visit. 
This  opportunity  which  Mr.  Myers, 
head  of  the  Condover  Hall  School, 
has  afforded  us  to  observe  progress 
in  deaf -blind  children  is  most  help- 
ful to  us  in  our  research.  Even 
though  we  have  on  our  Watertown 
campus  the  largest  group  of  deaf- 
blind  children  ever  to  be  collected 
anywhere,    an    opportunity   to    see 


another  sizable  group  operating 
under  entirely  different  conditions 
is  invaluable. 

On  July  27-30  a  conference  on 
the  education  of  the  deaf-blind  was 
held,  for  which  all  of  these  mem- 
bers of  our  staff  remained.  The  Di- 
rector joined  them.  This  was  the 
first  truly  international  meeting  of 
its  kind  ever  to  be  held,  and  it  was 
encouraging  to  find  that  nineteen 
representatives  of  eleven  countries 
joined  the  staff  at  Condover  Hall 
for  a  series  of  informal  discussions, 
making  a  total  group  of  thirty-six 
persons  present. 

Not  all  of  these  representatives 
have  programs  for  the  deaf-blind. 
A  number  of  them  are  still  in  the 
planning  stage,  but  the  increasing 
interest  in  work  for  the  deaf-blind 
throughout  Europe  is  most  encour- 
aging.  Among   those   present    was 


Mr.  A.  I.  Mersheriakov,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Laboratory  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf-Blind  in  the 
Institute  of  Defectology  in  Mos- 
cow, USSR.  The  conference  was  in- 
formal but  well  directed.  It  is 
hoped  to  have  a  similar  meeting  in 
1965,  probably  in  Denmark. 

Deaf-Blind  Children  in  Finland 

From  Condover,  Mrs.  Stenquist, 
Miss  Robbins,  Mr.  Davis  and  the 
Director  traveled  to  Finland  where 
they  spent  two  days  in  Helsinki 
working  with  a  fine  group  of  men 
and  women  who  are  starting  a 
formal  program  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf-blind.  Four  children 
were  brought  by  their  parents  for 
our  staff  to  see,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  visit  will  prove  as  helpful 
to  people  in  Finland  as  it  was  to  us. 
(Cont.  page  10) 


The  Perkins'  Deaf-Blind  Evaluation  Team  visited  in  Helsinki,  Finland.  (I.  to  r.)  Kyllikki 
Pohjalan,  the  Minister  of  Social  Affairs,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Stenquist,  Lauri  Tarvainen,  Chief 
Inspector  for  Welfare,  Miss  Nan  Robbins,  Mr.  Carl  J.  Davis,  and  the  Director. 
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Editorial 


tAAKE  ROOM  ON  YOUR  BOOKSHELVES 

This  issue  of  the  Lantern  records  a  number  of  important  meetings 
which  have  taken  place  since  Commencement  Day  in  June.  There  is 
a  great  deal  that  might  be  said  of  each  one  of  them,  and,  indeed,  in 
this  Lantern  we  have  tried  to  indicate  the  significance  of  each.  Their 
unusual  number  and  the  large  attendances  are  significant  in  them- 
selves; and  the  growing  interest  in  the  work  of  educating  deaf-bUnd 
children  is  most  encouraging. 

These  meetings  have  cost  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  the  readiness 
of  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  to  provide  the  necessary  financial 
support  is  a  cause  for  considerable  satisfaction.  Many  individuals  also, 
both  at  home  and  overseas,  have  dug  into  their  personal  resources  to 
permit  their  attendance. 

These  investments  might  be  hard  to  justify  if  the  benefits  of  these 
meetings  were  limited  to  several  hundred  professional  workers  in 
attendance.  Even  for  them,  memories  fade.  Fortunately,  most  of 
these  meetings  are  to  be  reported  in  considerable  detail.  The  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Technology  and  Blindness  will  be  reported  in 
four  volumes,  totaling  perhaps  twelve  hundred  pages.  Single  volumes 
of  proceedings  will  come  out  of  the  meetings  of  the  AAIB,  AAWB, 
and  ICEBY.  The  proceedings  of  the  Deaf -Blind  Conference  at 
Condover  will  be  published.  This  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
professional  libraries. 


At  Hannover,  among  many  other  shortages,  we  became  aware  of 
the  great  lack  of  up-to-date  professional  literature,  particularly  in  the 
emergent  countries.  Although  English  is  by  no  means  universally 
understood,  and  these  volumes  will  be  almost  entirely  in  English, 
they  will  be  read  in  many  lands.  The  summer  of  1962,  which  has 
provided  a  large  number  of  our  staff  with  rich  experiences,  has  also, 
we  hope,  made  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  recorded  knowledge 
of  our  profession  which  should  eventually  tend  to  the  betterment  of 
blind  children  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 


Mr.  Howat  Returns 

When  school  reopened  in  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  William  W.  Howat 
rejoined  our  staff  as  head  of  the 
Industrial  Arts  Department.  Mr. 
Howat  was  with  us  from  1949  to 
1955  as  a  teacher  of  manual  train- 
ing, and  finally  as  head  of  the  De- 
partment. He  also,  for  one  year, 
served  as  superintendent  of  Main- 
iiSli     tenance. 

Since  1955  Mr.  Howat  has  been 

a  teacher  of  Industrial  Arts  in  the 

High  School  in  Manchester,  Massachusetts.  He  and  his  family 

will  be  occupying  one  of  the  Perkins'  houses  on  Gay  Street 

in  Newton. 

Mr.  Howat  replaces  Mr.  Alan  Bartholomew  who  resigned 
in  June  and  who  is  now  a  "member  of  the  staff  of  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


William  W.  Howat 


The  School  for  the  Blind  in  Hannover,  West  Germany,  site  of  the  Third   International  Con- 
ference of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth. 


(Con't.  from  pg.  7) 
While  in  Finland  the  Director 
seized  the  opportunity  to  fly  three 
hundred  miles  north  to  Kuopio  to 
visit  Mr.  Eero  Hakkinen,  the  head- 
master of  a  school  for  the  blind 
there,  who  in  1951  spent  some 
weeks  on  the  Watertown  campus. 
This  was  a  most  enjoyable  inter- 
lude. 

International  Conference  in 
Hannover 

June  6-17,  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Educators  of  Blind 
Youth  met  at  the  Lower  Saxony 
State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Han- 
nover, West  Germany.  This  was  the 
third    quinquennial    conference    of 


this  group,  the  previous  ones  being 
held  in  the  Netherlands  in  1952 
and  in  Norway  in  1957. 

The  theme  of  the  Conference 
was  The  Development  of  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  to  Meet  Educa- 
tional Needs  in  Emergent  Countries 
and  the  Ivleans  by  Which  These 
Needs  Can  Best  Be  Met.  A  very 
full  program  was  devoted  to  this 
general  subject,  and  resolutions 
were  passed  which,  if  followed  out 
even  to  a  small  degree,  will  un- 
doubtedly benefit  blind  children  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

Perkins  was  represented  by  Mr. 
William  T.  Heisler  who  gave  a  re- 
port for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Teacher  Training,   and  Mr.   Smith 
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who  gave  a  paper  on  Teaching 
Arithmetic  in  the  Primary  Grades 
which  led  to  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
esting discussion.  Mr.  Hemphill  was 
also  there,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Hemphill,  and  the  Director  was 
secretary  of  the  Conference. 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference 
an  invitation  was  accepted  to  hold 
the  fourth  meeting  in  Watertown 
in  August,  1967,  and  the  Director 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  ICEBY. 

Here,  as  at  Miami  and  also  at 
Condover,  our  film.  Children  Of 
The  Silent  Night,  was  shown  and 
was  most  favorably  received. 

The  staff  of  the  Hannover  School 
for  the  Blind  made  excellent  ar- 
rangements for  our  convenience  in 
holding  general  and  group  meetings 
and  for  transportation  between  ho- 
tels and  the  School  wherever  needed. 
They  also  provided  us  with  an  un- 


usually interesting  number  of  social 
and  other  excursions,  including  a 
dehghtful  evening  at  a  restaurant 
overlooking  the  Machsee,  one  of 
Hannover's  most  beautiful  lakes, 
and  an  afternoon  and  evening  in 
Hamelin  where  for  our  benefit  a 
special  performance  was  put  on  by 
the  young  people  of  the  town  of 
the  story  of  the  Pied  Piper. 

The  most  important  excursion, 
however,  was  a  trip  by  bus  as 
guests  of  the  West  German  Federal 
Government  to  West  Berlin.  All  of 
us  experienced  the  inconvenience 
and  tension  of  passing  through  the 
various  check  points  both  going 
and  coming  back,  and  an  extensive 
tour  along  the  wall  inside  Berlin. 
We  also  visited  the  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Berlin  Steglitz.  While  this 
excursion  was  only  minimally  asso- 
ciated with  work  for  the  blind,  it 
helped    to    set    in    perspective    the 


Mr.  Willi  Heimers  teaches  a  typing  class  at  the  Hannover  School  for  the  Blind. 
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world  in  which  international  co-op- 
eration is  struggling  to  grow.  Even 
those  of  us  who  had  followed 
events  in  Berlin  closely,  by  news- 
paper and  television,  were  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  these  media  in 
themselves  are  incapable  of  con- 
veying the  atmosphere  which  pre- 
vails in  this  divided  city  and  di- 
vided land. 

Among  the  more  than  300  repre- 
sentatives of  40  countries  were  a 
number  who  at  one  time  or  an- 
other had  studied  at  Perkins.  These 
included  Emmanuel  Kefakis,  who 
is  the  leader  of  work  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  in  Greece;  Mr. 
Eero  Hakkinen,  headmaster  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Kuopio, 
Finland,  who  studied  here  for  some 


weeks  in  1951;  Mr.  Edward  Jona- 
than, headmaster  of  the  Schools 
for  the  Blind  in  Palayamkottai, 
South  India,  and  leader  of  the  only 
teacher-training  program  yet  estab- 
lished in  India  who  spent  two  sep- 
arate years  at  Perkins;  Sr.  Hector 
Cadavid,  the  director  of  the  organ- 
ization for  the  Blind  in  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia; Miss  Betty  Gaukroger  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  India, 
and  Mrs.  Padbidri  of  India,  both 
of  whom  were  members  of  last 
year's  teacher-training  course;  Mary 
Victoria  of  India,  who  took  the 
course  several  years  ago;  and  Miss 
Bonnie  Richman  who  took  our 
training  course,  has  spent  the  last 
year  in  India,  and  who  will  be 
joining  our  staff  in  September. 


The  School  for  the   Blind   in  West  Berlin  was  visited   by  over  300   persons   attending   the 
Hannover  Conference. 
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MEET  THE  PERKINS  FACULTY 


SHIRLEY  A.  DRUCKER 

— a  key  member  of  our  staff  whose 
high  standards  of  accomplishment 
are  typical  of  the  best  of  Perkins. 

E.J.W. 


We  have  on  the  Perkins  faculty 
a  person  who  might  be  classified  as 
a  "teacher's  teacher."  For  some 
fifteen  years  now  Miss  Shirley 
Drucker,  currently  serving  both  as 
a  teacher  of  English  and  Academic 
Coordinator  in  the  Principal's  Of- 
fice, has  been  helping  most  effec- 
tively to  advance  the  quality  of  in- 
struction we  offer.  Perhaps  no  one 
on  the  Perkins  faculty  is  more  re- 
spected for  her  teaching  craftsman- 
ship. Perhaps  no  other  teacher  on 
the  staff  is  so  much  in  demand  by 
other  teachers  as  adviser  and  coun- 
selor. New,  inexperienced  teachers, 
and  teacher  trainees,  quickly  come 
to  find  in  her  not  only  a  sympa- 
thetic and  understanding  listener 
and  adviser,  but,  also,  a  catalogue 
of  necessary  teaching  material,  and 
an  index  of  tested  and  proven 
teaching  techniques.  Experienced 
teachers  bring  their  problems  to  her 
freely. 

The  students  also  recognize  in 
Miss  Drucker  a  teacher  par  excel- 
lence. They  cheerfully,  even  ea- 
gerly, accept  the  high  standards  of 
workmanship  she  demands  of  them 
in  English  classes.  Those  who  have 
been  through  her  English  course 
are  quick  to  indicate  that  her  lucid 
explanations    and    vigorous    treat- 


Shirley  a.  Drucker 


ment  of  material  have  brought  to 
them  a  deeper,  more  exact  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  For  them 
Miss  Drucker  is  the  final  court  of 
appeal  when  it  comes  to  arguments 
over  grammar,  punctuation,  dic- 
tion, style,  and  literary  interpreta- 
tion. Frequently  when  students  are 
disputing  over  a  fine  point,  one  en- 
counters the  comment,  "Let's  take 
it  to  Miss  Drucker;  she'll  settle  it 
for  us." 

This  enviable  reputation  enjoyed 
by  Miss  Drucker  is  not  a  matter  of 
accident  or  of  chance;  it  is  a  prod- 
uct of  considerable  natural  ability 
for  scholarship  and  a  background 
of  years  of  thorough,  well-disci- 
plined training  and  experience.  The 
measure  of  her  scholastic  ability 
became  apparent  when  she  gradu- 
ated  from    high    school    in    Jersey 
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City  one  February  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  Shirley,  therefore,  found 
herself  with  six  months  of  free  time 
at  her  disposal  while  she  waited  to 
be  sixteen  in  order  to  enter  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  in 
the  fall.  Even  at  this  youthful  age 
she  was  not  one  to  tolerate  idleness. 
She  spent  the  six  months  attending 
a  secretarial  school  where  she 
learned  to  type,  and  studied  short- 
hand and  bookkeeping. 

Throughout  her  school  career, 
her  natural  ability  and  her  ambition 
came  to  the  fore.  Not  only  did  she 
earn  honors  in  her  high  school  pro- 
gram, but  in  competitive  examina- 
tions she  won  a  complete  scholar- 
ship to  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College.  This  was  a  scholarship 
that  could  be  renewed  year  after 
year,  based  on  the  excellence  of 
her  academic  record.  Needless  to 
say,  she  received  this  scholarship 
throughout  her  four  years  in  col- 
lege and  graduated  cum  laude  in 
1944. 

MAJORED  IN  ENGLISH 

In  college  she  took  the  classical 
course,  majoring  in  her  first  and 
greatest  love,  English.  Some  of  the 
most  significant  contributions  to 
her  educational  background,  how- 
ever, came  in  the  extracurricular 
field.  She  played  the  violin  in  the 
school's  classical  orchestra.  Of  even 
more  significance  perhaps  was  her 
association  with  the  college  news- 
paper, upon  whose  editorial  staff 
she  served  for  four  years,  one  of 
them  as  editor-in-chief. 

As  a  brand  new,  inexperienced 
teacher  just  out  of  college.  Miss 
Drucker  turned  for  temporary  em- 
ployment to  Washington,  D.  C. 
where  college  graduates  were  much 


in  demand  during  the  war.  An- 
swering an  advertisement  by  the 
Army  Signal  Corps,  Miss  Drucker 
found  herself  enrolled  in  a  short 
course  in  the  reading  of  the  Jap- 
anese language  and  world  geog- 
raphy. This  was  to  prepare  her  to 
study  Japanese  military  messages 
with  a  view  to  decoding  them  and 
putting  them  into  good  English. 
She  found  this  interesting,  even  ex- 
citing work,  and  it  added  consid- 
erably to  her  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical world  affairs. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

With  the  end  of  the  war  in  1946 
her  decoding  chores  came  to  an 
end.  She  now  determined  to  in- 
dulge in  a  long-time  ambition  of 
hers;  namely,  to  undertake  gradu- 
ate study  at  Columbia  University. 
She  returned  to  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  where  she  se- 
cured a  position  as  assistant  to  the 
Dean  of  Women.  Then  she  enrolled 
herself  in  Columbia's  Department 
of  Special  Education  for  evening 
courses.  The  work  as  assistant  to 
the  Dean  of  Women  proved  to  be 
challenging  and  educational  in 
terms  of  understanding  human  re- 
lationships. However,  it  was  so 
demanding  that  it  rendered  ex- 
tremely difficult  the  fulfillment  of 
her  study  requirements  at  Colum- 
bia. At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year,  therefore,  she  dropped 
her  work  and  entered  a  full-time 
program  at  Columbia. 

As  it  turned  out,  this  decision 
proved  to  be  a  wise  one.  She  found 
full-time  application  to  studies  in 
special  education  extremely  reward- 
ing. Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  her 
literary  background  as  editor  of  her 
college  newspaper,  she  was  able  to 
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secure  a  part-time  job  as  assistant 
editor  of  Columbia's  National  Adult 
Education  Journal,  the  organ  of 
the  National  Adult  Education  As- 
sociation. This  latter  post  polished 
off  a  background  of  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  EngHsh  language 
which  has  left  her  a  master  of  her 
trade. 

It  was  during  this  year  at  Colum- 
bia that  Shirley  Drucker  first  be- 
came familiar  with  our  field.  She 
enrolled  in  Dr.  Lowenfeld's  course 
in  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  One 
of  the  visiting  lecturers  in  this 
course  was  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  at 
that  time  Director  of  Perkins.  Dr. 
Farrell  was  impressed  by  this  eager, 
intelligent,  well  experienced  student, 
and  invited  her  to  Perkins  to  con- 
sider a  teaching  position. 

The  rest  of  the  Drucker  story  is 
pretty  well  known  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  Perkins.  Dr.  Farrell 
engaged  her  to  teach  the  sixth 
grade.  She  discharged  her  responsi- 
bilities with  such  confidence  that  at 
the  end  of  her  second  year  she  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Lower 
School  supervising-teacher.  Here 
she  served  with  distinction  for  an- 
other two  years  when  a  bout  with 
ill  health  forced  her  to  take  a  year's 
leave  of  absence.  Upon  her  return 
to  Perkins  she  became  an  English 
teacher  in  the  Upper  School  where 
she  quickly  won  recognition  among 
both  students  and  staff  as  a  teacher 
of  superior  craftsmanship. 

ACADEMIC  COORDINATOR 

Then  in  1952,  with  the  passing 
of  the  Principal,  Mr.  Stone,  came 
a  reorganization  of  the  Principal's 
Office  under   Mr.   Smith.   Supervi- 


sion of  the  Cottages  and  student 
discipline  were  combined  with  the 
direction  of  the  teaching  faculty  in 
one  office.  Obviously,  the  new 
Principal  needed  assistance. 

Her  record  made  Miss  Drucker 
the  obvious  choice  for  the  new  po- 
sition. In  the  late  spring  of  1952 
Dr.  Waterhouse  appointed  her  Ac- 
ademic Coordinator  in  the  Princi- 
pal's Office  and  part-time  teacher. 

Yes,  Shirley  Drucker  is  indeed 
a  "teacher's  teacher."  More  than 
this,  however,  she  is  also  an  "ad- 
ministrator's teacher."  With  her 
keen  appreciation  of  the  high  stand- 
ards of  scholarship  necessary  for 
students  in  the  college-preparatory 
course,  she  is  quick  to  detect  and 
point  out  any  administrative  move 
that  might  threaten  the  maintenance 
of  these  standards.  Through  her 
years  of  discerning  experience  with 
matters  of  curriculum,  course  con- 
tent, good  teaching  practice,  and 
school  policy,  she  injects  indispen- 
sable vitality  into  such  staff  com- 
mittees as  the  Curriculum  Study 
Committee,  the  Open  House  Steer- 
ing Committee,  and  a  variety  of 
temporary  committees  created  to 
solve  specific  problems.  When  the 
student  publication,  Retrospect, 
needs  a  guiding  hand,  or  someone's 
revolutionary  proposal  for  a  new 
teaching  device  or  course  of  in- 
struction needs  a  careful  analysis. 
Miss  Drucker  can  be  depended 
upon  Jor  a  wise  and  thought-pro- 
voking response.  Truly,  Miss  Shirley 
Drucker,  known  to  all  of  her 
friends  as  Sid,  at  Perkins  is  "every- 
one's teacher." 

B.  F.  Smith,  Principal 
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PERKINS  REACCREDITED 


Since  1947  Perkins  has  been  an 
accredited  member  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  the  organi- 
zation responsible  for  maintaining 
the  standard  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  New  England  area. 

On  May  1  and  2,  1962,  a  re-eval- 
uation committee  visited  the  School 
to  determine  whether  we  were 
maintaining  the  standards  neces- 
sary for  continued  membership. 
The  committee  consisted  of  Mr. 
Charles  K.  Cummings,  Jr.,  Director 
of  Guidance  at  Weston  High 
School,  Mrs.  Julia  L.  Hayes,  Prin- 
cipal, Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.  Edmund  J.  Vachon,  Head- 
master, Gould  Academy,  Bethel, 
Maine,  who  was  chairman. 

The  committee  studied  all  avail- 
able literature  on  the  School,  in- 
cluding our  1829  Charter,  to  de- 
termine whether  we  were  carrying 
out  our  stated  objectives.  They 
visited  with  members  of  the  staff 
and  even  with  some  of  the  pupils, 
and  made  a  very  thorough  exami- 
nation of  our  physical  facilities. 

The  committee  reported  "It  is 
with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  that 
the  re-evaluation  committee  recom- 
mends with  unanimity  the  contin- 
ued membership  of  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  as  an  accred- 
ited, independent  school  in  the 
New  England  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools." 

Included  in  the  report  were  sev- 
eral recommendations  for  improve- 
ment which  we  recognize  as  desira- 
ble. These  include  the  exploration 
of  further  ways   whereby   we   can 


have  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
parents  of  our  pupils,  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  our  counselors,  and 
a  further  study  of  the  salaries  of 
our  teaching  staff.  Another  recom- 
mendation is  "That  Perkins  con- 
tinue to  recognize  the  great  impor- 
tance of  carrying  on  the  research 
and  test  development  in  the  use  of 
norms  for  blind  children  both  in 
learning  and  aptitude.  The  Guid- 
ance Department  is  now  conduct- 
ing excellent  preliminary  studies  in 
this  direction." 

It  would  be  tempting  to  quote 
widely  from  the  many  very  favora- 
ble comments  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee. It  must  suffice  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  following:  "The 
morale,  friendliness,  orderliness, 
and  vitality  of  the  School  were  im- 
pressive. There  seemed  to  be  wide- 
spread evidence  of  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  staff  to  grow  in  compe- 
tence. There  were  many  weekly 
meetings  held — faculty  meetings, 
curriculum  meetings,  guidance 
meetings,  and  policy  meetings;  and 
many  other  committees  meeting 
with  various  frequencies.  Individu- 
als seemed  to  be  in  touch  with  de- 
velopments all  over  the  U.  S.  A. 
and  the  world  and  to  be  'carrying 
torches'  to  gatherings  in  many 
countries.  ...  All  of  us  felt  that 
the  men  and  women  of  the  staff 
were  harmoniously  and  effectively 
doing  a  job  which  left  us  wonder- 
ing and  admiring." 

The  report  of  this  committee  is, 
of  course,  most  satisfying  to  us, 
but  it  also  offers  to  us  a  formidable 
challenge  to  maintain  and  improve 
our  standards. 
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A  LATE  FALL  DAY 


Third  graders  at  play. 


WORKSHOP  FOR  PARENTS  PLANNED 

Announcements  will  be  made  shortly  of  the  details  of  two  separate  work- 
shops for  parents  of  our  children. 

The  first,  which  will  be  held  March  1 5  to  1 7,  is  for  parents  of  pupils  in 
the  Senior  High  School.  Until  recently  we  held  an  annual  workshop  at  that 
time  for  parents  of  blind  pre-school  children.  Interest  in  this  program  has 
waned,  and  these  have  been  abandoned.  The  problems  of  the  teen-age  blind 
child  are  now  very  much  to  the  fore,  and  we  hope  a  program  can  be 
worked  out  which  will  be  of  interest  to  fathers  and  mothers  of  children  who 
have  now  reached  this  important  stage  in  their  development. 

The  second  workshop,  which  is  being  planned  for  some  time  in  June,  will 
bring  a  number  of  parents  of  deaf-blind  children  to  Watertown.  Details  of 
this   are   not   yet   available,    but   interested    parents   will    be    notified   shortly. 


LIBRARY  ADDITIONS  DEAL  WITH  HELEN   KELLER 


Two  recent  acquisitions  to  our 
Blindiana  Library  collection  deal 
with  Helen  Keller,  one  a  film  and 
the  other  a  book. 

The  motion  picture  which  ap- 
peared on  television  over  the  ABC 
Network  last  winter  was  produced 
by  Hearst  Metrotone  News  as  one 
of  a  series  of  biographies.  The  film 
includes  a  number  of  still  pictures, 
showing  all  phases  of  Miss  Keller's 
life.  A  number  of  these  were  bor- 
rowed from  our  files  for  the  pur- 
pose, some  of  them  showing  Per- 
kins as  it  was  in  the  1890s  when 
Helen  was  a  student  in  South  Bos- 
ton. Our  staff  was  consulted  on 
technical  details  in  preparing  the 
film. 

The  new  book  is  the  three  lives 


OF  HELEN  KELLER  by  Richard  Har- 
rity  and  Ralph  G.  Martin  and  is 
made  up  mainly  of  photographs. 
Mr.  Martin  spent  some  time  in  our 
Library  examining  the  material  we 
possess  on  Helen  Keller,  most  of 
which  relates  to  her  early  days. 
No  fewer  than  forty-three  of  our 
documents  and  photographs  are  re- 
produced in  his  book.  Two  of  these 
were  taken  during  Miss  Keller's 
visit  to  Perkins  in  November  1956 
when  she  dedicated  the  Keller- 
Macy  Cottage.  In  one  of  these  she 
and  the  late  Polly  Thomson  are 
shown  with  our  president.  Dr. 
Augustus  Thorndike;  in  the  other 
she  is  congratulating  a  pupil,  Linda 
Reynolds,  who  participated  in  the 
ceremonies. 


In  1956  Helen  Keller  and  the  la+e  Polly  Thompson  were  honored  guests  on  ihe  oc- 
casion of  the  dedication  ol  the  Keller-Macy  Cottage,  which  houses  the  deal-blind 
departnnent.  This  picture  showing  Helen  Keller  unveiling  a  plaque  as  Perkins  president, 
Dr.  Augustus  Thorndike,  looks  on  is  included  in  the  new  book  "The  Three  Lives  of 
Helen   Keller."   The    plaque   now   hangs   in   the   doorway   of  the   Keller-Macy   Cottage. 


HOWE  PRESS  SHIPS  TWENTY-THOUSANDTH  BRAILLER 


THE  PERKINS  BRAILLER 


During  the  last  few  weeks  the 
Howe  Press  shipped  the  twenty- 
thousandth  Perkins  Brailler  to  be 
manufactured  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. 

Fifteen  years  ago  when  the  Trus- 
tees of  Perkins  authorized  the 
manufacture  of  the  tools  which 
would  be  needed  to  produce  the 
Brailler,  the  best  estimates  we  could 
obtain  indicated  that  probably  a 
thousand  machines  would  be  pur- 
chased. 

Orders  are  still  continuing  to 
flow  in  at  a  remarkably  high  level. 
Overseas  orders  are  increasing  all 
the  time. 


Delivery  is  now  being  made  in 
approximately  ten  weeks,  and  the 
waiting  period  is  being  slowly 
whittled  away. 

Undoubtedly  part  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Perkins  Brailler  is  the 
result  of  its  reliability.  Both  in  its 
design  and  the  exacting  manufac- 
turing standards — both  of  which 
are  the  product  of  Mr.  David 
Abraham — provision  was  made  for 
a  minimum  of  maintenance.  There 
are  Braillers  which  have  now  been 
in  use  for  over  a  decade  without 
receiving  any  kind  of  attention  what- 
soever. 


ANNUAL  CHRISTMAS  CONCERT 


For  weeks  before  our  Christmas 
Concerts,  our  upper  and  lower 
school  choruses  are  kept  busy  mem- 
orizing words  and  music  from 
braille  texts.  They  must  become 
word-  and  note-perfect  before  they 
can  begin  serious  rehearsals.  This 
year's  program  is  a  mixture  of  sel- 
dom-heard and  well-known  Christ- 
mas anthems.  Included  in  the  pro- 
gram   are    "Tryste    Noel,"    "Then 


Sing  We  All,  Nowell,"  and  excerpts 
from  the  Christmas  oration  of  Saint 
Saens.  One  of  the  pieces,  "Sleep, 
Holy  Babe,"  was  written  by  John 
Duffy,  Perkins,  1918.  The  Annual 
Christmas  Concerts  have  drawn 
large  crowds  for  many  years.  Each 
year  decorations  by  the  staff  pro- 
duce an  ideal  environment  for 
Christmas  music. 


Upper  school  girls  are  seen  here  using  music  braille  in  a  rehearsal.  Left  to  Right: 
Gail  Schmidt,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida;  Lillian  Peckham,  Middletown,  Rhode  Island; 
Rosemary  Powers,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Marilyn  O'Hara,  Winchester,  Massachusetts; 
Marion  Blizard,  Madison,  Maine;  Linda  Teixeira,  Harwich,  Massachusetts,  and  Bonnie 
MacMulkin,  Milford,  New  Hampshire. 


Chan  Poh  Lin  and  her  teacher,  Miss  Wong,  are  now  back  in  Singapore  after  two 
years  at  Perkins.  They  were  featured  in  a  recent  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  article 
titled  Helen  Keller's  Heir. 


PERKINS  IN  THE  NEWS 


Congressional  Record — 
October  5,  1962 

On  October  5,  1962,  Congress- 
man Fernand  J.  St.  Germain  of 
Rhode  Island  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  Per- 
kins School  for  the  Blind  was  in  its 
one  hundred  and  thirty-first  year. 

Mr.  St.  Germain  praised  the 
School  and  its  graduates,  making 
special  mention  of  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam E.  Powers,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court. 
He  then  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  that  day:  "A 
brief  history  of  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind"  from  our  1960  Annual 
Report. 

Saturday  Evening  Post — 
November  10,  1962 

In  the  November  10,  issue  of  the 


Saturday  Evening  Post  appears  a 
five-page  article  entitled,  Helen 
Keller's  Heir,  dealing  with  Chan 
Poh  Lin,  the  deaf-blind  girl  from 
Singapore  who  was  with  us  from 
1960-1962.  The  article  consists 
mainly  of  photographs.  These  were 
taken  at  Perkins,  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Long  Island, 
and  in  Singapore.  One  of  them  was 
also  taken  in  Helen  Keller's  home. 
The  text,  by  Al  Hirshberg,  describes 
the  exuberant  personality  of  Chan 
Poh  Lin,  and  forecasts  a  fine  future 
for  her  with  her  teacher  Miss  Wong 
Shui  Sin. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  recent 
years  that  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  has  published  an  article  deal- 
ing with  our  Deaf-Blind  Depart- 
ment. In  1957  Don  Murray  wrote 
a  story  entitled  "What  do  you  mean 
by  hopeless?"  which  also  was  pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


AAIB  WORKSHOP  OFFICERS 


It  is  noticeable  that  when  a  con- 
vention is  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
a  particular  school,  members  of 
the  staff  there  are  frequently  chosen 
as  Workshop  officers  in  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind.  There  is  always  a  ten- 
dency to  choose  someone  who  is 
likely  to  be  present  at  the  next  con- 
ference two  years  away. 


Perhaps  for  this  reason  Perkins 
has  an  unduly  large  number  of 
Workshop  officers  on  its  staff, 
elected  at  the  Miami  Convention 
last  June  to  serve  for  two  years. 

They  are  looking  forward  to  the 
1964  Convention  eagerly,  hoping 
to  make  a  contribution  to  a  suc- 
cessful program. 


AAIB  Convention  planners:  Front  row,  leff  to  right:  Mrs.  Marilyn  S.  Kuiper,  Chairman, 
Library  Workshop;  Miss  Eleanor  W.  Thayer,  Chairman,  Music  Department;  Mrs.  Helml 
Salo,  Co-Chairman,  Business  Education  Workshop;  Anthony  Ackerman,  Chairman, 
Language  Arts  Workshop;  Miss  Carol  Wadell,  Chairman,  Physical  Education  Work- 
shop; and  Miss  Peggy  Miller,  Chairman,  Business  Education  Workshop.  Standing,  leff 
to  right:  William  Heisler,  Editor,  The  International  Journal  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind;  Carl  J.  Davis,  Director,  AAIB;  Claude  Ellis,  Recorder,  Physical  Education 
Workshop;  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Chairman,  AAIB  Legislative  Committee;  Joseph 
Jablonski,  Chairman,  Intermediate  Workshop;  Warren  C.  Germain,  Co-Chairman, 
Mathematics  Workshop;  W.  C.  Kennard,  Chairman,  Social  Studies  Workshop;  and 
Benjamin  F.  Smith,  Principal  of  Perkins. 
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Editorial 


CHILDREN  TO  CHILDREN 

Surely  the  most  heartening  recent  development  in  the  interrelation 
of  nations  is  the  People  to  People  Program.  Although  this  movement 
was  started  on  its  way  by  President  Eisenhower,  it  is  really  a  means 
of  supplementing  impersonal,  circuitous,  governmental  aid  with  direct 
individual  action. 

Since  all  of  us,  including  the  young  and  very  young,  are  People,  we 
all  can  share.  Hallowe'en  collections  for  UNICEF  are  a  j5ne  example 
of  Children  helping  Children,  bringing  all  the  world's  witches  into  line 
on  behalf  of  sick  and  hungry  youth. 

Last  winter  I  visited  a  school  in  one  of  the  emergent  countries  of 
Asia  where  the  blind  pupils  had  raised  money  for  a  school  in  still  less 
emergent  Africa.  At  the  Hanover  Conference,  in  August,  we  learned 
of  blind  girls  and  boys  in  England  and  elsewhere  making  gifts  to 
blind  children  in  less  favored  lands.  The  practice  is  spreading  fast. 

Since  1955  Perkins,  too,  has  had  its  Children  to  Children  program. 
A  collection  for  blind  children  overseas  is  taken  at  each  of  our  Christ- 
mas Concerts  in  preparation  for  which  our  girls  and  boys  expend  so 
much  time  and  effort.  This  way  they  not  only  make  a  gift  to  their 
hundreds  of  local  friends,  but  share  something  with  children  in  dis- 
tant lands. 

Gifts  of  money  or  equipment  have  gone  to  schools  in  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem  in  Jordan,  and  to  a  number  of  schools  in  India,  Ceylon, 
and  Burma.  Recently  a  gift  was  sent  to  Colombia,  South  America. 
Some  braille  slates  are  on  their  way  at  present  to  Kano,  Nigeria. 
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These  are  going  at  the  request  of  an  American  woman  now  serving 
in  the  Peace  Corps  who  at  one  time  did  volunteer  work  at  Perkins. 

The  decision  as  to  where  the  gifts  shall  go  is  a  difficult  one,  for 
there  is  never  enough  to  go  around.  The  members  of  our  Girls  and 
Boys  Student  Councils  talk  matters  over  and  make  their  choices.  Be- 
cause of  the  many  trainees  who  come  to  us  from  overseas,  they  know 
something  of  many  schools  in  distant  lands. 

Our  gifts  are  very  small.  Alone  they  accomplish  very  little.  It  is 
good  to  realize  that  they  are  a  part  of  a  program  of  sharing  which  is 
growing  very  fast  and  whose  possibilities  are  far  more  vast  than  we 
can  presently  gauge. 

Though  our  small  gifts  reach  only  a  few,  may  we  extend  to  all  our 
friends  our  Christmas  Greetings  of 

Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  Toward  Men. 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 


Calendar  —  1 963  —  January  to  June 

January  7  Classes  resume 

February  5-7  Mid-year  exams,  Upper  School 

February  21  Long  week-end  begins  at  noon 

March  1-2  Eastern  Athletic  Association  for  the  Blind  Annual 
Wrestling  Tournament — Overbrook,  Pennsylvania 

March  9  Perkins'  Athletic  Association  Annual  Banquet 

March  3 1  Open  House  2 :  30-4 : 00  p.m. 

April  5  Easter  recess  begins  at  noon 

April  16  Classes  resume 

April  26-27  (Tentative  Date)  Music  Festival 

May  17  Senior  Prom 

May  22  Girls'  Athletic  Association  Banquet 

May  30  Memorial  Day  Holiday 

June  6,  7,  10  Final  Exams 

June  13  Lower  School  closes  at  noon 

June  14  Graduation  Day — summer  vacation  begins 


MEET  THE  PERKINS  FACULTY 

......  Meet  a  Perkins  Graduate 


Walter  P.  Carr— Class  of  '38 

The  Lantern  has  in  recent  years 
carried  brief  accounts  of  some  men 
and  women  on  the  faculty  and  of 
some  of  our  graduates.  Occasionally 
the  subject  has  been  both  graduate 
and  teacher.  This  is  so  with  Walter 
P.  Carr,  a  native  of  Maine,  who 
entered  the  Upper  School  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  in  September,  1932. 

Walter  had  a  special  problem, 
one  that  has  bedeviled  many  boys 
and  girls.  His  sight  was  really  not^ 
good  enough  for  reading  (large- 
type  books  were  mighty  scarce  in 
those  days,  and  low-vision  aids  still 
unborn)  yet  he  could  see  enough 
so  that  he  always  struggled  with 
print  in  preference  to  braille.  Un- 
der these  conditions,  studies  are 
not  easy,  but  Walter  had  persist- 
ence (he  still  has)  and  he  was  grad- 
uated in  June,  1938. 

In  school  his  greatest  strengths 
were  music  and  manual  arts. 
(There's  a  whopping  series  of  A's 
in  auto  mechanics  in  his  record.) 
Some  of  us  who  were  teachers  back 
in  Walter's  student  days  remember 
the  pleasure  we  got  from  his  violin. 

After  a  post-graduate  year  at 
Perkins  in  tuning,  he  took  a  two- 
year  course  in  pattern  making  at 
Wentworth  Institute.  The  war  years 
kept  him  busy  as  pattern  maker 
and  machinist. 

The  war  years  also  included  his 
marriage  to  Marjorie  Johnston  who 
resigned  from  the  Perkins  music 
faculty  to  become  his  wife. 

With  the  war  over,  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carr  returned  to  Perkins;  Wal- 


WALTER  P.  CARR 


ter  to  join  the  Industrial  Arts  De- 
partment where  he  still  serves  us 
well;  Marjorie  to  resume  her  music 
teaching. 

Mr.  Carr  teaches  chair-caning,  a 
difficult  and  sometimes  thankless 
task,  for  caning  is  no  longer  taught 
as  a  vocation.  Manual  dexterity  is 
of  great  importance  to  visually 
handicapped  persons,  and  caning  is 
highly  effective  in  developing  hand 
skills.  There  is  still  good  money  to 
be  made  caning  chairs,  but  few  if 
any  blind  persons  nowadays  are 
satisfied  with  a  job  that  they  con- 
sider peculiarly  low  in  status  and 
high  in  monotony. 

Under  these  sometimes  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  Mr.  Carr  wins 
the  respect  and  support  of  his  pu- 
pils who  find  him  sympathetic  to 
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'I   Modern    day    living    makes    increasing    demands    on    the    hands    of    the    blind.  The 

manipulation  of  a   cane  in  travel,  the  use  of  sensitive  electrical   office  equipment  and 

modern    household    and    cooking    appliances   all    call    for   sensitive,    strong    hands.  Mr. 
Carr's  caning  course  is  an  ideal  training  method. 


<r-  Walter's  family  Alison,  Douglas  and 
Mrs.  Carr  pause  to  look  at  an  exhibit 
showing  various  Perkins  activities  during 
a  visit  to  the  school. 


their  feelings  and  a  good  man  with 
a  joke. 

School  records  are  often  good 
measures  of  the  man  to  come.  As 
the  twig  is  bent.  .  .  .  Several 
teachers  felt  impelled  to  praise 
Walter's  high  moral  standards  in 
high  school. 

Nice  work,  Mr.  Carr,  but  move 
over  a  mite  so  we  can: 
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Meet  a  Perkins  Ex  Music  Teacher 

Meet  a  Perkins  Part-Time  Braillist 


Marjorie  Johnston  Carr,  a  na- 
tive of  Massachusetts,  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  She  must  have 
been  one  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell's 
first  appointees,  for  he  hired  her 
to  teach  piano  in  November,  1931. 
For  years  she  also  accompanied  the 
Chorus  as  organist  and  the  Girls 
Glee  Club  as  pianist.  Her  produc- 
tion of  several  Pops  Concerts  are 
well  remembered. 

In  1952  she  resigned  for  the  best 
of  all  possible  reasons — to  raise  a 
family.   Her   daughter  Alison  was 


four  years  old  then.  With  the  ar- 
rival of  Douglas  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  give  them  both  her  full 
attention. 

We  didn't  lose  her  altogether.  It 
is  Mrs.  Carr  who  brailles  the  music 
for  Chapel  anthems,  Glee  Club 
numbers,  and  the  Christmas  Carols. 
She  brings  to  this  exacting  task  the 
high  standard  she  maintained  as 
teacher. 

In  1934  Mr.  John  F.  Hartwell, 
then  Director  of  Music,  wrote  to 
Dr.  Farrell  about  "the  excellent 
work  she  has  done  and  is  doing; 


Yi 


In  addition  to  literary  braille,  there  are  codes  for  nnathematics,  science,  and  music. 
Of  these,  probably  the  music  code  is  the  most  complex.  Few  people  have  mastered  It 
as  completely  as  Marjorie  Carr  who  provides  our  choruses  with  the  numbers  they  need. 
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^  Walter  Carr  shows  daughter  Alison 
some  of  the  fine  points  of  caning  as 
Douglas  and  Mrs.  Carr  look  on. 


her  very  unselfish  devotion  to  duty, 
often  entaihng  overtime  work;  her 
cheerful  willingness  to  do  anything 
at  any  time  for  the  boys  or  girls." 
In  1962  Mr.  Paul  L.  Bauguss,  pres- 
ent Director  of  Music  at  Perkins, 
echoed  his  predecessor's  opinion, 
"It  is  perhaps  hard  to  evaluate  the 
long  and  important  association  of 
Marjorie  Johnston  Carr  with  the 
Perkins  Music  Department  other 
than  to  express  it  in  such  terms  as 
tremendous,  long  lasting,  dedicated, 
and  highly  contributory." 

The  Carrs  have  not  only  worked 
well  for  Perkins — they  are  real  nice 
folk.  The  young  fry  are  real  nice 
too. 

E.J.W. 


nI.  Family  service  is  a  tradition  at  Per- 
kins. The  Carrs  are  one  of  seventeen  fam- 
ilies with  more  than  one  member  em- 
ployed. 
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PERKINS  MOTION   PICTURES  SHOWN  WIDELY 


THE  PERKINS  STORY 

40  minutes  color  16mm 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  SILENT 
NIGHT 

27  minutes  color  16mm 

Perkins  award  winning  color  mo- 
tion pictures  The  Perkins  Story  and 
Children  of  the  Silent  Night  con- 
tinue to  be  shown  widely.  They 
have  been  used  by  such  diverse 
audiences  as  church  groups,  in  col- 
leges as  class  material  for  courses 
in  psychology  and  special  educa- 
tion, at  service  clubs  such  as  Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis  and  Lions,  by  profes- 


sional groups  in  the  field  of  the 
blind  and  related  handicaps,  in 
hospitals  as  a  part  of  nursing  train- 
ing programs,  and  in  public  schools 
at  all  grade  levels. 

In  schools  the  films  are  some- 
times shown  as  class  work  in  social 
science  or  other  courses,  and  some- 
times to  large  groups  in  assemblies. 
In  some  systems  they  have  been 
shown  at  several  schools.  Two  re- 
cent showings  of  this  type  were  in 
Watertown,  Mass.  where  over  4,000 
public  school  pupils  saw  both  films, 
and  in  Weymouth,  Mass.  where 
over  2,300  saw  The  Perkins  Story. 

Both  films  are  available  for  use 
at  no  charge  except  for  return 
postage.  They  may  be  booked 
through  Campbell  Films,  Saxtons 
River,  Vermont.  Please  give  al- 
ternate dates  if  possible. 


vlrs.  Rose  Vivian, 
iupervising 
Teacher  of  Perkins 
Jeaf-Blind  Department 
and  Debbie  Brummett 
in  a  scene  from 
Children  of  fhe 
Vilenf  Nighf. 
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THE  PERKINS  ENDOWMENT 


A  recent  visitor  from  overseas, 
who  had  been  making  an  extensive 
tour  of  schools  for  bhnd  children 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
asked  me,  "Which  one  of  your 
truly  remarkable  assets  do  you  con- 
sider the  most  important?" 

This  is  a  good  question  to  evade. 
Every  link  in  our  chain  of  services 
is  necessary  for  our  program  and 
each  one  depends  on  the  others. 
All  of  our  unusually  fine  buildings 
are  needed  for  our  various  activi- 
ties; our  specialized  teacher-train- 
ing courses  provide  us  with  the 
men  and  women  we  need;  our  pro- 
gram of  tests  and  measurements 
gives  us  information  about  our 
pupils  without  which  we  would 
flounder  wildly;  our  Social  Service 
Department  helps  to  cement  home 
and  School;  our  excellent  library. 
The  list  could  be  expanded  consid- 
erably. 

All  these  varied  items  were,  when 
we  acquired  them,  exploratory  in 
nature.  Our  history  is  full  of 
"firsts" — first  deaf-blind  success, 
first  graduate  to  college,  first  kinder- 
garten, first  teacher-training  course. 

One  asset  not  listed  above  has 
made  these  pioneering  endeavors 
possible.  This  is  our  endowment. 

Every  new  departure  in  educa- 
tion means  money  that  has  not  been 
assigned  to  other  purposes.  Usually 
it  is  a  small  sum  to  get  a  new  plan 
into  operation.  As  we  look  back 
over  our  records  we  can  see  how 
little  it  took  Dr.  Howe  to  teach 
Laura  Bridgman.  The  first  of  our 
kindergarten  cottages  in  Jamaica 
Plain  cost  Michael  Anagnos  a  rela- 
tively small  sum.  Dr.  Allen  began 


to  train  teachers  at  virtually  no  cost 
to  the  School  at  all. 

So  it  has  been  with  each  forward 
step.  On  each  occasion  the  extra- 
budgetary  funds  were  available.  No 
appropriations  committee  had  to  be 
persuaded  that  what  was  good 
enough  for  their  generation  was  not 
good  enough  for  the  next.  Our 
Trustees,  who  since  our  founding 
have  invariably  welcomed  the  next 
step  forward,  put  things  into  mo- 
tion. 

None  of  these  programs  has  re- 
mained small.  Our  embryo  kinder- 
garten grew  apace;  our  psychological 
and  research  activities  have  ex- 
panded many  times;  so  have  our 
teacher-training  courses.  The  great- 
est growth  has  been  in  our  Deaf- 
Blind  Department  which  cost  over 
a  quarter  million  dollars  in  the 
school  year  1961-1962. 

Endowments  which  are  adequate 
to  put  a  program  into  effect  are 
rarely  sufficient  to  keep  it  going.  As 
with  every  private  school  and  col- 
lege that  is  keeping  abreast — or 
ahead— of  the  times,  Perkins  needs 
to  see  its  endowment  grow.  Through 
bequests  and  donations,  and  through 
a  few  Government  grants,  we  have 
been  able  to  expand  existing  serv- 
ices and  add  new  ones  as  needed. 
We  are  confident  that  our  friends 
will  continue  to  support  us  in  ever 
increasing  amounts. 

In  answering  our  visitor,  we 
would  be  compelled  to  list  our  sub- 
stantial endowment  among  our  most 
important  assets;  without  it  we 
would  have  relatively  few  others. 

E.J.W. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,   the  sum   of  dollars 

($  ),  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes 

of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees;  and  I 
do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of 
said  corporation  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors  for  the 
same. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  that  certain  tract  of  real  estate  bounded 
and  described  as  follows: 

(Here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately) 
with  full  power  to  sell,  mortgage  and  convey  the  same  free  of  all  trust. 


NOTICE 

The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

RALPH  B.  WILLIAMS 

Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston  9,  Mass. 


W 
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Perkins  Libraries  contain  many  reference  volumes  for  student  use. 


Perkins  Libraries 


Among  our  most  valuable  assets  in  which  we  take  great 
pride  are  our  several  Libraries  which  serve  not  only  our 
pupils  and  staff,  but  blind  readers  throughout  New  England. 

The  Upper  School  Library  for  Students 

The  Lower  School  Library  for  Students 

The  Staff  Library 

The  Regional  Library  of  Braille  and  Talking  Books 

The  Blindiana  Library 

The  Music  Library 

Except  for  the  latter,  which  will  be  described  in  detail 
in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Lantern,  these  are  detailed 
here  by  Mrs.  Marilyn  S.  Kuiper,  the  Perkins  Librarian,  and 
her  staff. 

E.  J.  Waterhouse 

THE  UPPER  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

Mrs.  Annetta  R.  Castle 


UPPER  School  students  have 
their  own  collection  of  braille  books 
easily  accessible  where  they  may 
make  their  own  selection.  A  li- 
brarian is  always  available  to  aid 
those  who  need  advice,  or  who 
have  a  special  request  for  a  book 
not  in  the  young  adult  section. 
Most  of  our  books  for  young 
adults  come  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  are  chosen  by  a 
committee  of  librarians  who  are 
active  specialists  in  the  field  of 
work  with  young  people.  To  sup- 
plement these  our  own  librarians 
request  volunteer   groups  to  tran- 


scribe additional  titles  not  available 
in  braille. 

Perkins  students  are  fortunate  in 
having  the  Regional  Library  within 
the.  school.  The  large  regional  col- 
lection supplies  excellent  material 
for  class  assignments,  such  as  book 
reports,  and  for  reference  on  all 
subjects.  The  publication  of  the 
braille  edition  of  the  World  Book 
Encyclopedia  in  1962  has  helped  to 
fill  a  great  need  among  blind  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  yearbooks,  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  World  Book, 
provide  current  information  which 
has  been  unavailable  until  now. 


Miss  Phillips  encourages  young  braille  readers. 
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THE  LOWER  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

Harriet  M.  Phillips,  Lower  School  Librarian 


IN  addition  to  serving  teachers 
and  pupils  in  the  18  classes  of  the 
Lower  School,  books  are  also  lent 
to  the  kindergarten  teachers,  to  the 
deaf-blind  department,  and  to 
some  teachers  and  students  in  the 
Upper  School.  Our  younger  chil- 
dren may  come  to  the  library  and 
make  a  choice  from  over  230 
braille  titles  for  recreational  read- 
ing. The  older  pupils  through  grade 
6  may  choose  from  among  ap- 
proximately 850  braille  titles,  cov- 
ering the  standard  fiction  and  non- 
fiction  areas. 

Library  hours  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  pupil's  schedule, 
enabling  each  child  to  visit  the  li- 
brary every  day  if  he  chooses  to 
do   so.   Subject  lists   of  books   are 


available  to  aid  in  the  selection  of 
a  new  title.  Science  and  space 
books,  animal  stories,  biographies 
and  stories  about  twins  are  some 
of  the  more  popular  categories.  If 
he  wishes,  the  child  may  sit  down 
at  a  table  in  the  reading  corner  and 
look  over  a  book  before  taking  it 
out. 

A  large  section  of  the  library  is 
devoted  to  inkprint  books.  In- 
cluded in  these  are  large-type  edi- 
tions which  correspond  to  many  of 
our  braille  titles,  and  are  used  by 
pupils  who  read  print.  The  other 
inkprint  books  are  used  by  class- 
room teachers  as  supplementary 
material,  and  by  adults  who  read  to 
the  children  during  cottage  read- 
ing hours. 


BRAILLE  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

Mrs.  Annetta  R.  Castle 


BRAILLE  readers  represent  a 
cross  section  of  society  with  tastes 
varying  from  mysteries  and  light 
romances  to  economics,  drama  and 
psychology.  The  variety  of  books 
in  the  braille  collection  reflects  this 
scope  of  reader  interests.  No  mat- 
ter what  his  preference,  our  reader 
can  generally  find  some  title  among 
our  19,000  braille  books  to  fulfill 
his  need. 

The  cost  of  producing  braille 
books  is  quite  high,  since  only  a 
limited  number  of  copies  of  each 
title  are  made.  Books  are  released 
to  all  regional  libraries  simultane- 
ously. They  are  announced  and  de- 
scribed in  Braille  Book  Review, 
which  is  sent  bi-monthly  to  each  of 
our  400  braille  readers.  These  re- 
views, together  with  catalogs  of 
our  older  holdings,  aid  readers  in 


choosing  books  which  they  wish  to 
read. 

A  very  rewarding  phase  of  our 
work  is  advisory  service  to  college 
students.  Our  own  graduates,  and 
students  from  other  states  who 
come  to  nearby  colleges,  use  our 
library.  We  find  many  of  the  books 
from  their  lists  of  required  reading 
on  our  shelves.  If  we  are  unable  to 
supply  the  material,  we  can  give  in- 
formation about  the  various  sources 
where  the  books  may  be  obtained 
either  in  hand-transcribed  braille, 
magnetic  tape,  or  as  a  special  stu- 
dent's recording. 

We  have  a  fine  relationship  with 
our  braille  readers.  It  is  always  a 
wonderful  feeling  to  meet  readers 
in  person  after  talking  with  them 
by  telephone  or  knowing  them 
through  correspondence. 


Mrs.  Castle  helps  Senior  High  school  girls  to  find  the  braille  reference 
material  they  need. 


THE  STAFF  LIBRARY 

Mrs.  Annetta  R.  Castle 
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The  Staff  Library  is  a  busy  place. 


THE  staff  library  is  a  small  gen- 
eral collection  of  print  books  and 
periodicals  such  as  one  would  find 
in  any  public  library.  Although 
there  is  some  emphasis  on  books 
which  deal  with  education,  the  en- 
tire gamut  of  literature  is  repre- 
sented, from  classics  and  modern 
fiction  to  encyclopedia,  philosophy 
and  history.  Many  of  the  books  in 
this  library  have  been  gifts  of  our 
staff  and  friends. 

A  small  collection  of  reference 
materials  enables  librarians  to  help 
students  and  staff  who  present  spe- 
cific questions.  Files  of  current  lit- 
erary, educational  and  news  maga- 


zines are  also  kept,  and  periodical 
indexes  are  available  for  anyone 
who  wishes  to  pursue  a  special  sub- 
ject. 

This  library  is  open  to  the  entire 
Perkins  family  all  day  every  day. 
Teachers  often  spend  their  time  be- 
tween classes  delving  into  books  in 
their  fields  of  interest,  or  into 
popular  magazines.  The  Perkins 
Household  Staff  find  it  a  pleasant 
place  to  come  to  browse  or  bor- 
row. Since  it  also  serves  as  a  study 
room  for  teacher  trainees,  evenings 
and  weekends  are  the  busiest  times 
in  the  staff  library. 


Mrs.  Mary  L.  Hunt,  housemother. 


The  Staff  Library  serves  all  departments  of 
the  school. 


I       Miss  Judy  Weckler,  teacher  trainee. 


Irene  Ip  of  Hong  Kong  examines  one 
of  our  treasures,  an  embossed  book 
from  Paris.  Irene  will  return  home 
this  summer  to  become  a  teacher. 


BLINDIANA  LIBRARY 

Mrs.  Marilyn  S.  Kuiper  and  Florence  J.  Worth 


"Dear  Librarian: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  lend- 
ing me  the  book  and  taking  your 
time  to  copy  the  string  alphabet  for 
me.  .  .  .  My  exhibit,  "The  De- 
velopment of  Reading  for  the 
Blind",  was  judged  outstanding  in 
the  elementary  division,  in  the  re- 
gional fair  .  .   ." 

"Dear  Miss  Worth: 

.  .  .  you  were  good  to  loan  me 
certain  Perkins  Reports  for  which 
I  again  thank  you. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  tell  you  that 
"The  Silent  Storm",  a  fictionalized 
youth  biography  of  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  is  to  be  published  by  Abing- 
don in  August,  1963  .  .  ." 

"Librarian: 

.  .  .  I  am  a  sophomore  at  East- 
ern Michigan  University  in  Special 
Education,  and  am  writing  a  paper 

Could  you  please  give  me  any 
information  ..." 

These  are  typical  of  the  letters 
received  by  our  reference  library, 
for  the  Perkins  Blindiana  Library  is 
a  unique  collection  of  print  ma- 
terial by  and  about  the  blind.  Its 
reputation  as  a  reference  library  is 
well  known  throughout  the  country 
— in  fact,  throughout  the  world. 
During  the  past  year  questions  and 
requests  have  been  received  from 
people  from  Watertown  to  New 
Zealand,  and,  in  only  one  case  have 
we  been  unable  to  provide  an 
answer.  In  1962  about  170  people 
from  outside  the  school  made  use 
of  the  Blindiana  Library.  Of  these. 


Florence  J.  Worth,  Custodian  of  our 
Blindiana  Library. 


some  only  spent  an  hour  or  two 
looking  through  books  and  taking 
notes.  Others  spent  several  days  to 
weeks  at  their  research.  The  long- 
est project,  compilation  of  a  bibli- 
ography for  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
Library  Project,  was  carried  on 
intermittently  for  several  months. 
It  was  in  1880  that  Michael 
Anagnos  began  to  assemble  a  spe- 
cial reference  library  to  help  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  educa- 


Associated  with  our  Blindiana  Library 
is  the  world's  largest  historic  collec- 
tion of  devices  for  the  blind. 


tion  of  the  blind.  There  already  ex- 
isted a  good  base  on  which  to 
build,  for  among  Dr.  Howe's  own 
books  were  many  which  could 
be  transferred  to  BUndiana.  Mr. 
Anagnos'  ability  to  secure  funds 
enabled  him  to  hire  a  trained  li- 
brarian and  to  secure  rare  and 
valuable  books  from  all  over  the 
world.  Over  the  years  the  policy 
of  procuring  new  and  old  material 
wherever  available  has  been  main- 
tained. Today  our  library  can  boast 
of  possessing  many  items  perhaps 
not  found  elsewhere. 

The  Blindiana  Library  now  con- 
sists of  approximately  15,000 
books  and  pamphlets  in  23  lan- 
guages. One  of  our  oldest  books.  In 
Omnis  Epistolas  Canonicas  Brevis 
Enarratio,  by  blind  Didymus  of 
Alexandria  (4th  century  Latin 
scholar  and  teacher  of  St.  Jerome) 
was  printed  in  1531.  Many  other 
books  which  were  published  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  are  almost 
as  interesting  for  their  format  and 
style  as  for  their  contents. 


In  addition  we  have  magazine 
and  newspaper  clippings  dating 
from  1725,  and  reports  from 
schools  and  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  in  many  foreign 
countries.  Among  the  items  of  spe- 
cial interest  are  50  bound  volumes 
of  letters  written  by  our  first  three 
directors,  and  196  volumes  of  let- 
ters written  to  them.  Signatures  on 
many  of  the  letters  would  make 
any  collector  envious. 

Extensive  use  of  the  letters,  as 
well  as  of  other  Blindiana  material, 
is  made  by  authors.  Recent  books 
emanating  from  such  research  are 
Valiant  Companions  by  Helen 
Waite  who,  incidentally,  is  now 
working  on  a  biography  of  Dr. 
Howe;  The  Three  Lives  of  Helen 
Keller  by  Richard  Harrity  and 
Ralph  G.  Martin;  and  By  Way  of 
Praise  by  Donald  Hathaway.  Wil- 
liam Gibson  made  use  of  our  li- 
brary when  preparing  The  Miracle 
Worker  for  Broadway. 

For  many  years  men  experi- 
mented   with   various   methods   to 


The  Blindiana  Library  is  much  used 
for  research.  Here  teacher  trainee 
Elizabeth  Blumenthal  gathers  material. 
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enable  the  blind  to  read.  It  was 
quite  by  accident  that  Valentin 
Hauy  discovered  that  sensitive  fin- 
gers could  decipher  embossed 
printing,  and  he  quickly  seized 
upon  this  suggestion.  In  1786  he 
produced  the  first  book  in  Parisian 
type,  an  embossed  italic.  From 
Paris  as  well  came  the  first  book 
for  the  blind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Extracts  from  the  Best  Eng- 
lish Authors,  dated  1818. 

Excellent  copies  of  these  books, 
and  of  many  in  other  types  and 
codes,  have  been  assembled  by 
Nelson  Coon,  our  former  librarian. 
Also  included  in  the  historical  col- 
lection are  a  copy  of  the  second 
book  ever  embossed  in  braille,  and 
numerous  examples  of  Boston  line 
type. 


Miss    Barbara    Birge,    attendant    for 
deaf-blind  children  and  an  avid  reader. 


Miss  Meher  Aria  of  Bombay,  India, 
studies  a  17th  century  volume. 


Mrs.  Marilyn  S. 
Kuiper,  Perkins 
Librarian,  and  Miss 
Florence  L.  Worth, 
Blindiana  Librarian, 
with  the  extensive 
card-index  file. 


THE  REGIONAL  LIBRARY 

Mrs.  Marilyn  S.  Kuiper 


EVERY  day  postmen  go  up  the 
walks  of  over  300  New  England 
homes  carrying  bundles — flat  square 
boxes  fastened  with  straps,  bulky 
paper-wrapped  packages  or  chic 
slim  brown  zippered  cases — all 
with  one  return  address:  the  li- 
brary, PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND,   WATERTOWN   72,    MASS. 
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This  modern  distribution  desk  which 
was  manufactured  in  our  carpenter 
shop  is  the  "nerve  center"  of  the 
Regional  Library. 


The  Perkins  library  is  one  of  the 
network  of  31  regional  libraries  for 
the  blind  which  serve  Americans 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  to  Alaska. 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Rhode  Island  are  our 
area  of  responsibility. 

It  is  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  which 
selects  and  orders  braille  and  talk- 
ing books  for  the  regional  libraries. 
Any  reader  or  any  library  may  sug- 
gest books  for  embossing  or  record- 
ing.   However,    since    the    cost    of 


producing  books  is  high,  the  deci- 
sion must  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  title's  appealing  to  a  wide  audi- 
ence, and,  in  the  case  of  braille 
books,  having  some  lasting  value. 
Newspaper  and  magazine  reviews, 
best  seller  lists  and  booktrade  pub- 
lications are  all  searched  for  in- 
formation about  current  books  un- 
der consideration.  At  the  same 
time,  a  program  of  republishing 
classics  and  perennial  favorites  is 
maintained. 

The  regional  libraries  are,  in 
fact,  small  public  libraries  with 
books  of  all  types  to  meet  needs  of 
readers  with  a  variety  of  back- 
grounds and  interests.  19,000  dif- 
ferent braille  titles  and  2,500  talk- 
ing book  titles  are  now  available 
from  the  library  at  Perkins. 

Service  to  readers  on  a  national 
basis  was  initiated  in  1931  when 
Congress  passed  the  Pratt-Smoot 
bill  which  authorized  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000  to  provide 
books  for  the  use  of  adult  blind.  It 
also  authorized  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  to  arrange  with  other  li- 
braries to  serve  as  regional  centers 
for  the  circulation  of  such  books. 
At  that  time  18  libraries  (includ- 
ing that  at  Perkins)  were  selected 
to  perform  these  services. 

Perkins'  interest  in  national  serv- 
ice to  blind  readers  antecedes  pas- 
sage of  the  Pratt-Smoot  bill  by 
almost  100  years.  In  1837  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Howe  had  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted to  enlist  Congress's  sup- 
port of  a  plan  for  printing  a  library 
for  the  blind  at  national  expense. 
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Long  before  it  became  a  regional 
center  our  library  distributed  books 
to  anyone  on  request. 

When,  in  1933,  the  law  was 
amended  to  include  provision  for 
distribution  of  talking  books,  we 
added  another  facet  to  our  service 
to  readers.  Actually,  distribution  of 
talking  books  is  now  the  major 
task  of  the  regional  library.  Other 
departments  also  participate  in  this 
activity,  particularly  the  mail  room 
which  handles  hundreds  of  letters 
and  cards  to  and  from  readers,  and 
the  maintenance  department  which 


transports  truckloads  of  braille  and 
talking  books  to  the  post  office. 

You  might  say  that  the  U.  S. 
Post  Office  is  a  regional  library's 
best  friend,  for  most  of  our  contact 
with  readers  is  through  the  mails. 
Book  lists,  request  cards,  letters  of 
thanks,  catalogs,  talking  books, 
overdue  notices,  braille  books, 
notes  about  missing  records  and  in- 
quiries about  magazines  are  con- 
stantly flowing  in  and  out.  With 
this  flow  of  mail  the  link  between 
the  library  and  its  patrons  continu- 
ally strengthens. 


Mrs.  Sina  F,  Waterhouse,  Speech  Therapist  at  Perkins,  is  one  of  over  three 
thousand  readers  who  enjoy  listening  to  the  talking  books  we  distribute  for 
the  Library  of  Congress. 
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Congratulations  and  Best 
Wishes  to  Mary  Esther  Sawyer 
whose  ninetieth  birthday  is 
March  25,  1963.  Miss  Sawyer 
served  Perkins  well  as  teacher 
and  librarian  from  1904  to 
1948. 


We  welcome  each  new  reader  by 
sending  two  sample  talking  books 
as  well  as  a  catalog  telling  about 
all  the  books  we  have,  and  a  letter 
explaining  the  service.  Very  often 
within  a  short  time  an  answer 
comes  expressing  eagerness  and 
grateful  thanks  for  being  able  to 
read  again. 

New  readers  may  ask  for  every 
type  of  book  from  short  short 
stories  which  can  be  read  in  fifteen 
minutes,  to  very  long  ones.  Occa- 
sionally a  very  special  book  is 
added  to  the  collection.  We  re- 
cently received  The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Third  Reich,  a  history  of 
Nazi  Germany,  which  is  the  long- 
est book  to  be  recorded  on  talking 
book  so  far.  Fifty-six  long-playing 
records  make  up  the  entire  work, 
which  has  been  compiled  in  three 
cases  for  mailing  purposes.  Fifteen 
copies  are  constantly  in  circulation, 
and  many  readers  have  expressed 
appreciation  for  being  able  to  en- 
joy such  a  scholarly  work. 

Mrs.  Emily  C.  Michelson 

I  first  became  associated  with 
the  Perkins  Library  in  1954.  Most 
of  my  work  has  been  with  the  cir- 
culation of  talking  books,  and, 
from  the  personal  point  of  view,  it 
is  very  satisfying. 

Some  days  you  may  not  want  to 


Mrs.  Emily  C.  Michelson  demon- 
strates the  number  of  records  required 
for  Shirer's  history  of  the  Third 
Reich. 


look  at  another  order  that  says 
"Please  send  another  book  from 
my  list",  and  then  an  order  will 
come  along  that  has  a  personal 
note,  seemingly  directed  almost  to 
you.  Just  this  morning  a  letter 
came  from  the  family  of  a  reader 
in  Portland,  Maine,  In  part  it  read 
".  .  .  My  sincere  thanks  for  send- 
ing so  promptly  the  books  for  my 
Father  as  well  as  including  new 
books  not  listed.  It  has  given  all  the 
people  of  our  household  a  real 
thrill  to  see  him  enjoying  the  read- 
ing so  much  ..." 

Such  incidents  keep  us  aware 
that  we  are  really  helping  many 
people  to  enjoy  life  a  little  more 
each  day. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Perry 
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We  keep  in  contact  with  our 
readers  by  mail  and  phone.  Every 
phone  call  becomes  a  little  friendly 
chat,  and  we  even  call  some  of  our 
readers  by  their  first  names. 

This  year  we  sent  out  a  Christ- 
mas greeting  letter  with  an  original 
poem  and  personal  signatures.  Now 
our  readers  contact  us  all  by  name, 
and  have  a  far  greater  interest  in 
the  library  and  the  librarians. 

Just  to  show  how  much  our 
service  has  grown,  in  1958  (which 
is  when  I  started  to  work  in  the 
Ubrary)  we  sent  out  54,000  talking 
books.  By  1962  the  circulation  had 
increased  to  76,100  per  year.  An 
even  greater  contrast  can  be  seen  if 
we  go  back  farther.  In  1934  (the 
year  that  talking  book  service  be- 
gan) we  had  only  76  readers,  but 
in  1962  there  were  3,051. 

Mrs.  Jean  DiLorenzo 


Mrs.  Kathleen  McLaughlin  tags  talk- 
ing books  to  be  shipped. 


Every  day  over  100  magazines 
are  sent  out  to  our  readers.  This  is 
done  on  an  automatic  basis.  This 
means  that  once  a  person  submits 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Mrs.   Jean   Di   Lorenzo   and   Mrs.   Elizabeth   Perry.   The   friendly    telephone 
voices  of  all  our  librarians  are  well  known  to  the  readers  in  our  area. 
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Editorial 


CLIMATES  OF  THOUGHT 

In  Educators  Dispatch  of  January  27,  1963,  Francis  Keppel,  the 
newly-appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  is  quoted 
as  identifying  "education's  biggest  problem"  as  "People  and  their 
attitudes  toward  education,  for  the  greatest  influence  on  academic 
standards  is  exerted  not  by  money,  but  by  the  atmosphere  of  the 
home  and  by  the  community.  And  it  is  proven,"  he  added,  "that  no 
amount  of  money  will  buy  a  climate  of  thought." 

American  educators  meet  each  other  constantly  at  conferences  and 
committee  meetings.  This  seems  particularly  true  of  teachers  whose 
pupils  are  blind  or  deaf.  They  also  visit  each  other's  schools  when- 
ever they  can.  As  a  result  they  know  each  other's  problems  and  share 
each  other's  hopes. 

This  is  perhaps  even  more  true  at  Perkins  since  in  recent  years 
girls  and  boys  have  come  to  us  from  more  than  half  our  fifty  States. 
This  has  brought  us  into  close  contact  with  parents  from  many  com- 
munities and  with  officials,  both  local  and  State,  from  coast  to  coast 
and  border  to  border.  We  have  also  dealt  with  a  wide  variety  of  pri- 
vate agencies. 

We  know  then  from  first  hand  how  varied  are  the  cUmates  of 
thought;  how  much  more  one  community  or  State  is  willing  and  pre- 
pared to  do  for  its  blind  youth  than  another.  Handicapped  children 
born  in  America  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  are,  on  the 
whole,  much  more  fortunate  than  those  born  elsewhere  or  in  earlier 
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decades  of  our  history.  However,  those  born  in  some  American  com- 
munities are  far  luckier  than  those  who  happen  to  be  born  somewhere 
else,  and  this  depends  far  more  on  the  climate  of  thought  than  on 
economic  conditions. 

Climates  of  thought  result  from  many  influences.  The  climate 
which  envelops  a  growing  child  is  created  by  family,  neighbors, 
schoolmates,  teachers.  School  Boards,  community  leaders.  State  ofii- 
cials  from  the  grassroots  to  the  Governor's  chair.  Federal  workers  at 
all  levels,  and  politicians  all  the  way  from  the  local  Ward  to  Wash- 
ington. 

All  these  are  individuals  influencing  others,  and  susceptible  to 
pressures  good  and  bad.  The  inter-relationships  between  them  are 
fantastically  complex.  Some  are  well-equipped  to  recognize  children's 
needs  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  meet  them.  Others,  including 
some  whose  responsibihty  is  direct  and  immediate,  show  a  minimum 
of  concern  for  children  in  their  care.  These  flourish  best  where  the 
climate  of  thought  is  bad,  and  they  help  to  prevent  the  climate  from 
improving. 

Commissioner  Keppel  is  right  in  emphasizing  that  money  cannot 
buy  a  climate  of  thought.  The  wealthier  States  sometimes  have  un- 
favorable climates  compared  with  poorer  ones.  The  salary  scale  of 
teachers  in  a  community  is  by  no  means  a  measure  of  the  education 
provided  there. 

There  is  a  dangerous  tendency  to  act  as  though  all  our  educational 
problems  will  be  solved  if  more  money,  preferably  from  Washington, 
is  poured  into  our  coffers.  With  special  education  this  is  particularly 
pernicious.  Even  more  than  in  education  as  a  whole,  our  needs  are 
for  men  and  women  of  superior  caliber:  intelligent,  imaginative,  and 
deeply  committed  to  their  profession.  Higher  salaries  may  attract 
some  to  our  field,  though  our  own  experience  belies  such  a  hope. 
More  money  can  provide  more  and  better  training.  It  cannot  by  it- 
self be  expected  to  purchase  first-class  trainees.  In  seeking,  as  we 
must,  for  more  financial  support  for  our  varied  programs,  let  us  keep 
these  things  in  perspective. 

If  Mr.  Keppel  succeeds  in  turning  our  attention  to  the  real  issue  as 
he  has  defined  it,  he  will,  undoubtedly,  be  the  most  important  Com- 
missioner of  Education  that  America,  or  any  other  country,  has  had. 
We  wish  him  well. 


5lk>t^/e<^wcJ^^^ 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 
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(Continued  from  page  15) 
his  name  a  copy  of  each  issue  is 
mailed  as  soon  as  it  becomes  avail- 
able. 

This  part  of  our  library  is  grow- 
ing quite  rapidly,  with  more  and 
more  people  desiring  magazines.  In 
addition,  many  new  talking  book 
magazines  have  been  added  in  the 
past  year.  American  Heritage,  Holi- 
day, Atlantic  Monthly,  Changing 
Times,  Harper's  Magazine,  Braille 


Technical  Press,  Choice  Magazine 
Listening  and  The  Talking  Lion 
now  enable  readers  to  receive  a 
varied  and  well-rounded  viewpoint 
on  world  happenings.  They  can 
discuss  topics  of  the  day  with  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge,  and  many 
have  told  me  how  much  they  enjoy 
being  able  to  offer  unusual  bits  of 
information  to  their  sighted  friends. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  McLaughlin 


THE  HOWE  PRESS  AND  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 


PERKINS  not  only  distributes 
braille  and  talking-books  for  the 
Library  of  Congress,  but  through 
the  Howe  Press  it  is  a  producer  of 
braille  books  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  distribute  through  all 
its  regional  libraries  throughout  the 
country. 

The  following  list  shows  the 
books  made  during  the  last  two 
years  and  currently  in  process,  and 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  type  of 
material  available  for  braille  read- 
ers. 


1961 

1.  Life   Under   the   Pharaohs— Leonard   Cot- 
trell 

2.  Digging    Up   America— Frank   C.    Hibben 

3.  Of    Mice,     Men    &    Molecules— John    H. 
Heller 

4.  Land  of  the  Snowshoe  Hare— Virginia  S. 
Eifert 

5.  Tall    Ships    &   Great    Captains-A.    B.    C. 
Whipple 

6.  How   to   Live   Every   Day  of  Your   Life- 
Margaret  Blair  Johnstone 

7.  Mister  Moses— Max  Catto— F 

8.  April   Morning— Howard  Fast— F 


9.  Tselane— J.  Louw  Van  Wijk— F 

10.  The  Reluctant  African— Louis  Lomax 

11.  Our  Blind  Children— Berthold  Lowenfeld 

12.  In  Defense  of  Ignorance— Karl  Shapiro 


1962 

1.  The   Lattimer   Legend— Ann   Hebson— F 

2.  The  Curse  of  Jezebel— Frank  G.  Slaugh- 
ter—F 

3.  The  Black  Shrike-Ian  Stuart-F 

4.  The     Hallelujah     Army— Harry     Edward 
Neal 

5.  Great  Dissenters— Norman  Thomas 

6.  Make  a  Joyful  Sound— Helen  Waite— Bi- 
ography 

7.  The  Lilies  of  the  Field— Wm.  E.  Barrett 
-F 

8.  Heathen  Valley— Romulus  Linney— F 

9.  The  Edge  of  Eden— Dick   Pearce— F 

10.  Words  in  Genesis— Isaac  Asimov 

11.  Land  Birds  of  America— Robert  C.   Mur- 
phy and  Dean  Amadon 

12.  Long  Feud— Louis  Untermeyer— Poetry 


BOOKS  IN  PROCESS.  Feb.  1963 

1.  Rendezvous  in  Space— Martin  Caidin 

2.  Rivers     in     Harness— Allan     H.     Cullen 
(story  of  dams) 

3.  The  Time  of  Secrets— Marcel  Pagnol 

4.  The  Amazing  Mississippi— Willard  Price 

5.  Maybe    I'll    Pitch    Forever— L.     (Satchel) 
Paige  as  told  to  David  Lipman 

6.  Football    Immortals— Alexander    M.   Wey- 
and 

F  ^  Fiction 


Braille  Music  may  be  purchased  from  the  Howe  Press  or  borrowed 
from  the  Music  Library.  A  catalogue  of  titles,  both  instrumental 
and  vocal,  is  available. 
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A  Large  Scale  Operation 


Handling  over  four  hundred  re- 
quests in  a  day  for  braille  and  talking 
books  involves  an  impressive  amount 
of  work. 

Each  borrower's  request  is  checked 
to  see  if  his  first  choice  is  currently  on 
our  shelves.  Readers  usually  list  sev- 
eral titles  that  appeal  to  their  interest. 


INCOMING — Talking  books  must  be  checked  for  scratches,  breakage,  or 
missing  records.  (Left)  Books  must  be  checked  in  before  replacing  on  the 
shelves.  (Right) 


► 


OUTGOING — Librarians  identify  books  to  be  mailed  (left)  Borrowers'  ad- 
dress cards  must  be  inserted  by  a  Library  Page  in  each  mailing  case,  and  the 
talking  books  removed  to  the  Shipping  Room.  Page  Richard  Ahlman  (right) 
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Talking-book  magazines,  filed 
in  thin  cases  by  Shipping  Clerk, 
Paul  Gifford  (right)  form  a 
large  share  of  a  day's  shipment. 
The  Perkins  truck  carries  a  full 
load  to  the  Watertown  Post 
Office  each  day. 
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Perkins  Campus 


Our  beautiful  campus  in  Watertown  dates  back  to  1912.  Domi- 
nated by  an  impressive  Gothic  Tower,  the  Howe  Building,  named 
after  our  first  Director,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  houses  the  Upper 
School  with  classrooms.  Swimming  Pool  and  two  Gymnasia  among 
its  facilities.  The  more  than  thirty  acres  of  grounds  contain  ample 
playing  fields   and   still   leave   room   for   many   handsome   trees. 


The  atmosphere  is  congenial  to 
outdoor  exercise  and  play.  Fif- 
teen per  cent  of  the  children  are 
day  pupils,  and  the  remainder 
live  in  twelve  attractive  Cot- 
tages. 


Our  boys  love  to  climb  trees. 


One  of  the  many  playgrounds. 


Lower  School 


Second  Graders  using  a  raised  globe. 
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Outline  of  Perkins  History 


1829  School  granted  Charter  by 
Massachusetts  Legislature — the 
first  in  America — Dr.  John 
Fisher  mainly  responsible. 

1832  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  as  Di- 
rector, using  rooms  in  his  fa- 
ther's home  in  downtown  Bos- 
ton. 

1837  First  embossed  books  printed. 
Laura  Bridgman  arrived — first 
deaf-blind  mute  in  the  world 
to  be  educated. 

1839  School  moved  to  South  Bos- 
ton, having  occupied  home  of 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  for 
several  years. 

1841  Workshop  opened  (Closed  in 
1951,  being  no  longer  needed). 

1842  Charles  Dickens  visited  Per- 
kins. In  his  American  Notes 
he  enthusiastically  praised 
Howe's  work  with  Laura  Bridg- 
rtian. 

1876  Michael  Anagnos  succeeded  to 
directorship  upon  Dr.  Howe's 
death. 

1880  Blindiana  Library  and  Museum 
established. 

1881  Anagnos  established  Howe  Me- 
morial Press  to  emboss  braille 
books. 

1887  Anagnos  established  the  first 
kindergarten  for  the  blind,  lo- 
cated in  Jamaica  Plain. 

1887  Annie  Sullivan  begins  teaching 
Helen  Keller. 

1889-93  Helen  Keller  resides  at  Per- 
kins. 

1907  Edward  E.  Allen  succeeds  Mr. 
Anagnos  who  died  on  a  visit 
to  the  Balkans. 

1912  School  moves  to  Watertown 
from  South  Boston  and  Ja- 
maica Plain.  Cottage  Family 
Plan  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Howe  now  used 
throughout  the  School. 

1916  Dr.  Allen  hires  first  Home  Vis- 
itor in  a  school  for  the  blind. 

1920  Samuel  P.  Hayes  begins  work 
at  Perkins  resulting  in  first  psy- 
chological tests  for  blind  chil- 
dren, known  as  the  Hayes- 
Binet. 


1920  First  graduate-level  Teacher- 
training  program  estabhshed  in 
cooperation  with  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

1924  First  Speech  Therapist  and 
Physiotherapist  in  school  for 
the  blind  hired. 

1931  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  replaces 
Dr.  Allen  who  retired. 

1932  Perkins  celebrates  completion 
of  first  century  of  service.  In- 
struction of  deaf-blind  children 
organized  into  special  depart- 
ment. 

1947  Perkins  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

1951  Dr.  Farrell  retired  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse.  First  Perkins 
Braillers  produced,  designed  by 
David  Abraham. 

1952  Department  of  Psychology  and 
Guidance  established — clinical 
psychologist  added  to  staff.  Dr. 
Gabriel  Farrell  appointed  Di- 
rector Emeritus  and  presided 
over  First  International  Con- 
ference of  Educators  of  Blind 
Youth  in  Bussum,  The  Nether- 
lands. 

1953  Conference  of  Educators  of 
the  Deaf-Blind  at  Perkins. 

1955  Perkins  and  Boston  University 
establish  first  training  pro- 
gram for  teachers  of  the  deaf- 
blind. 

1956  Helen  Keller  dedicates  Keller- 
Macy  Building  in  honor  of  her- 
self and  her  Perkins  teacher, 
Annie  Sullivan  Macy.  This  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Department. 

1960  New  Gymnasium  built  to  pro- 
vide greater  facilities  for  wres- 
tling, bowling  and  roller  skat- 
ing. 

1962  Dr.  Waterhouse  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  at  the  Third  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Ed- 
ucators of  Blind  Youth  at 
Hannover,  Germany.  Twenty 
thousandth  Perkins  Brailler  pro- 
duced. 
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The  Journey  of  Chan  Poh  Lin 


Armstrong  Circle 

Theatre  dramatizes 

Chan  Poh  Lin's  story 


A  school  does  not  treat  lightly 
an  invitation  to  visit  for  an  hour 
in  milHons  of  homes  simultane- 
ously. Consequently,  when  the 
Armstrong  Circle  Theatre  sought 
permission  to  tell  the  story  of  Chan' 
Poh  Lin's  coming  to  Perkins,  we 
gave  the  request  considerable 
thought. 

It  all  depended,  of  course,  on 
how  well  the  story  was  told.  Mis- 
information on  such  a  vast  scale 
would  be  terribly  unfortunate,  but 
...  it  might  be  done  very  well  in- 
deed, in  which  case  the  problems 
of  deaf-blind  children  would  be 
presented  on  a  scale  which  dwarfed 
all  our  public-relations  efforts  to 
date. 


Script  writer.   Bob   Van  Scoyk,   con- 
sults with  Deaf-Blind  staff. 


The  Circle  Theatre  is  produced 
"live"  every  other  week  and  is 
carried  by  the  coast-to-coast  net- 
work of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System.  It  is  a  "dramatized 
documentary"  which  means  that 
real  people  are  impersonated  by 
professional  actors.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  find  actors  and  actresses 
who  look  like  the  men  and  women 
whose  roles  they  enact.  Some 
dramatic  license  is  necessary.  To 
preserve  simplicity,  several  roles 
are  combined  into  one,  and  events 
which  took  place  in  separate  loca- 
tions and  at  different  times  are  en- 
acted in  one  scene. 

We  were  first  approached  in  the 
middle  of  November  1962;  the 
show  went  on  the  air  on  January 
16,  two  months  later  almost  to  the 
day. 

Our  concern  diminished  as  we 
became  acquainted  with  the  offi- 
cials of  Talent  Associates — Para- 
mount of  New  York  City  who  pro- 
duce the  Armstrong  Circle  Theatre. 
We  were  assured  that  the  script 
writer  assigned  to  this  particular 
program  was  ideally  suited  to  hu- 
man-interest stories,  and  when  the 
first  draft  arrived,  we  knew  this 
was  so.  Mr.  Bob  Van  Scoyk,  who 
with  Mrs.  Van  Scoyk  spent  two 
days  here  listening  to  our  staff  re- 
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count  Poh  Lin's  story  and  observ- 
ing deaf-blind  children  with  their 
teachers,  struck  the  right  note  and 
held  it  through  to  the  end.  The  re- 
sult was  an  authentic  and  lively 
presentation. 

Early  in  January,  most  of  the 
stars  in  the  cast,  including  Irene 
Sun  (Poh  Lin),  Joan  Boepple-Hsu 
(Miss  Wong),  and  Zia  Mohyeddin 
(Mr.  Das)  came  to  Watertown 
with  Paul  Bogart,  the  Director,  to 
meet  their  living  counterparts.  Mr. 
Das — the  real  one — attended  sev- 
eral rehearsals  in  New  York  ^  to 
demonstrate  the  manual  alphabet 
and  the  Vibration  Method  to  the 
cast.  Both  Mr.  Das  and  Dr.  Water- 


Dr.  Waterhouse  and  Irene  Sun. 

house  attended  the  final  rehearsal 
and  the  presentation  itself. 

The  Circle  Theatre  is,  in  fact, 
roughly  circular,  with  the  sets 
around  the  edge,  and  cameras  and 
microphone  dollies  in  the  center. 
The  smoothness  with  which  the 
production  moved  along  was  al- 
most unbelievable.  Yet  the  whole 
idea    had    been    germinated,    the 


Irene  Sun  and  Joan  Boepple-Hsu  re- 
hearse at  the  Keller-Macy  Cottage. 

script  written,  the  casting  done,  the 
sets  designed,  constructed  and  fur- 
nished, the  lines  learned,  the  action 
— which  included  acquiring  new 
skills — rehearsed  over  and  over 
again,  and  all  in  two  months. 

A  large  number  of  people  con- 
tributed to  this.  Certainly  a  major 
share  of  the  credit  must  go  to  Mr. 
Paul  Bogart  who  threw  himself 
wholeheartedly  into  the  presenta- 
tion. It  was  easy  to  believe  his 
statement  that  this  was  a  most  re- 
warding experience  for  him,  for  he 
certainly  provided  one  for  his 
many  viewers. 

We  had  advised  friends  all  over 
America  when  the  show  was  to  go 
on.  To  judge  by  the  many  letters 
we  have  received  and  are  still  re- 
ceiving, the  performance  pleased 
them  mightily. 

Meanwhile,  in  Singapore  Poh 
Lin  continues  with  her  studies  with 
Miss  Wong.  Dr.  Waterhouse  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  them 
in  May  while  enroute  to  the  Sec- 
ond Asian  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaya. 
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REHEARSALS  AT  PERKINS 
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HE  chief  actors  of  the  Armstrong 
Circle  Tlieatre  Cast  worked  hard  at 
Perkins.  Irene  Sun  who  impersonated 
Poh  Lin  chatted  with  Deborah 
Brummett  (Top  Left)  whose  remarka- 
ble mastery  of  speech  is  a  feature  of 
our  own  film,  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
SILENT  NIGHT.  Under  the  tutelage 
of  the  real  Mr.  Das  (Right)  she 
worked  on  the  Vibration  Method  and 
the  Manual  Alphabet  before  rehears- 
ing a  scene  from  the  play  with  Zia 
Mohyeddin  who  impersonated  Mr. 
Das  (Lower  Left). 


ON  THE  CBS  NETWORK 


Some  comments  about  The  Journey  of  Chan  Poh  Lin: 

"...  a  most  rewarding  and  heart  warming  experience." 

Business  executive — New  York 

"My  immediate  reaction  was,  I  wish  that  all  families  in  America  could  see 
this  television  presentation!" 

Manager,  agericy  for  the  blind — Nebraska 

"The  program  was  a  credit  to  the  entire  profession.  .  .  ." 

Educator  of  the  deaf — Maryland 

"Last  week  while  seeing  the  story  of  Poh  Lin  at  Perkins,  I  thought  of  all  the 
wonderful  work  you  and  the  Perkins  staff  do," 

Parent  of  former  pupil  from  West  Va. 

"We  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and  it  made  us  appreciate  even  more  the  wonderful 
work  that  is  being  accomplished  in  your  Deaf-Blind  Department." 

Parent  of  deaf -blind  pupil — Canada 

"It  was  a  thrilHng  story  and  will  do  much  to  promote  pubhc  understanding  of 
the  deaf  and  the  deaf -blind  person." 

College  public  relations  director — D.  C. 
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Quarter  Century  Employees 

Two  employees  passed  the  quarter  century  mark  at  Perkins  re- 
cently. Paul  Gifford  has  been  employed  as  Page  and  Shipping  Clerk 
in  the  Library  since  September  1937;  and  Sidney  B.  Durfee  has 
taught  Piano  Tuning  and  Repair  since  November  1937.  Fortunately, 
retirement  is  not  yet  in  sight  for  either  of  them. 

Corporation  Members  Honored 

The  President  of  the  United  States  did  Perkins  a  double  honor  by 
his  appointment  of  the  Honorable  Christian  E.  Herter  as  Chief 
Negotiator  for  Trade  Pacts,  and  Mr.  Francis  Keppel  to  be  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Both  are  members  of  the  Perkins 
Corporation. 

Junior  High  Boys  Learn  to  Dance 

For  ten  consecutive  Monday  evenings  seventeen  Girl  Scouts  from 
Watertown  and  Newtonville  have  come  to  be  partners  to  an  equal 
number  of  our  Junior  High  boys  learning  ballroom  dancing.  This 
has  been  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Bradford  of  the  Brad- 
ford Dance  Studios  in  Waltham. 

The  cooperation  of  these  Girl  Scouts,  which  has  made  this  pro- 
gram possible,  has  not  only  been  most  valuable,  but  has  provided  a 
very  enjoyable  experience  for  our  younger  Upper  School  boys. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  our  visiting  girls  and  our  boys  will  hold 
a  party  to  celebrate  their  newly-acquired  skills. 


Shirley  A.  Drucker 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  on  December  29  of  Shirley  A. 
Drucker. 

The  September  1962  Lantern  contained  a  tribute  to  Miss  Drucker 
by  our  Principal,  Mr.  Smith,  whom  she  served  as  competent  assistant 
for  over  a  decade.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  add  now  to  what 
was  written  then  save  to  state  that  Miss  Drucker's  health  had  been 
seriously  impaired  for  a  number  of  years  which  made  her  contribu- 
tion to  the  School  the  more  noteworthy.  The  way  in  which  she  faced 
the  imminent  threat  of  disaster  throughout  these  years  exemplified 
a  courage  which  is  indeed  rare. 
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Seventh  Annual 
Music  Festival 


THIS  YEAR  the  seventh  annual 
music  festival  for  schools  in 
northeastern  states  was  held  on  the 
Watertown  campus  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  April  26  and  27. 

The  festival  began  with  the  ar- 
rival of  131  boys  and  girls  from 
five  schools  in  Connecticut,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  accompa- 
nied by  26  adults.  These  were 
joined  by  51  of  our  pupils  and  9 
members  of  our  music  faculty. 

That  evening  as  hosts  the  Per- 
kins Glee  Club  entertained  their 
guests  with  a  performance  of  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan's  Operetta,  Trial 
By  Jury.  This  was  staged  and  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Bernard  Barbeau 
and  accompanied  by  Mr.  Henry 
Santos.  Thirty-nine  of  our  pupils 
gave  an  excellent  presentation. 

Following  the  concert  an  im- 
promptu dance  was  held  in  the  new 
gymnasium. 

Nearly  all  of  Saturday  was  taken 
up  with  rehearsals  and  recitals.  The 
six  schools  were  allowed  a  half 
hour  in  which  to  present  their  out- 
standing soloists  or  groups.  Perkins 
presented  three  pupils,  Paulo  Ayres 
and  Junzo  Segoshi,  whose  work  is 
described  elsewhere  in  this  Lan- 
tern, and  Carol  Davis,  alto,  who 
sang  Gestillte  Sehnsucht  by  Brahms, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Bauguss  on 
the  viola. 

The  second  half  of  the  afternoon 
was  taken  up  with  a  rehearsal  for 
the    evening    concert.    Rehearsing 


with  the  students  were  members  of 
the  Arlington  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, of  which  Mr.  Bauguss  is 
the  Director. 

Before  the  Concert,  the  choruses 
and  the  orchestra  were  entertained 
at  a  banquet  in  the  new  gym- 
nasium. 

The  chief  musical  event  of  the 
Festival  was  the  Concert,  mainly 
choral,  in  which  all  the  pupils  par- 
ticipated. The  program  included 
three  choral  excerpts  from  Vibaldi's 
Gloria  Schicksalslied  by  Brahms,  a 
clarinet  Concerto  in  A  Major  by 
Mozart,  with  Junzo  Segoshi  as  the 
soloist,  two  excerpts  from  Cop- 
land's The  Tender  Land;  The 
Promise  of  Living;  and  Stomp  Your 
Foot;  and  finally  the  Coronation 
Scene  from  Moussorgsky's  Boris 
Godunow,  with  Mr.  Robert  Leffier 
of  the  New  York  Institute  staff 
singing  the  bass  solo. 

Once  more,  after  this  Concert 
the  pupils  danced  in  the  Gym  to 
music  provided  by  participating  pu- 
pils, mainly  the  Band  from  the 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind. 

Teachers  who  had  participated 
in  earlier  Festivals  agreed  that  they 
are  raising  the  standards  of  musical 
accomplishment  throughout  our 
schools  in  the  northeast.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  excellent  camara- 
derie which  existed  among  the  pu- 
pils participating,  made  the  Festival 
seem  well  worthwhile. 


Before  the  Concert,  the  choruses  and  the  orchestra  were  enter- 
tained at  a  banquet  in  the  new  gym. 


The  Concert  in  Dwight  Hall  played  to  a  full  house.  Mr. 
Bauguss  directed  the  combined  choruses  from  the  six  schools 
and  members  of  the  Arlington  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 


After  the  Concert  pupils  and  some  of  the  teachers  danced  to 
music  provided  by  a  band  from  the  Connecticut  School  for 
the  Blind. 


Meet  the  Perkins  Music  Teachers 

.   .   .  There  are  nine  of  them 

Ladies  first  and  alphabetically 

Maria-Pia  Antonelli  is  as  exuberant  as  the  sunny  Italy  from  which  her 
parents  came  with  a  natural  love  of  operatic  arias.  She  was  educated  at 
Boston  Girls  Latin  School,  Pine  Manor  Junior  College,  Wellesley,  and 
Boston  University  School  of  Music  where  she  earned  B.M.  and  M.M. 
degrees.  She  teaches  beginning  piano  to  the  girls  in  the  Lower  School. 
This  is  her  tenth  year  on  our  music  faculty. 

Mrs.  Stella  Jenkins  is  a  Licentiate  of  Trinity  College  of  Music  in  London. 
She  is  both  librarian  and  teacher.  Hers  is  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
our  Braille  Music  Library  which  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  to  be 
found  in  any  school.  In  the  Lower  School  she  makes  learning  solfeggio 
exciting  and  fun  and  teaches  our  children  beginning  music  braille,  the 
foundation  for  all  their  subsequent  musical  accomplishments.  She  has 
been  on  our  music  faculty  for  eighteen  years. 

Eleanor  Thayer.  At  our  Christmas  Carol  Concerts  in  Dwight  Hall  Miss 
Thayer  is  the  lady  up  front  at  the  back.  In  the  rear  balcony  she  conducts 
the  Lower  School  Chorus.  The  young  voices  always  delight  our  audiences 
with  their  beautiful  part  singing.  This  is  just  one  of  a  number  of  events 
in  a  year  of  singing,  including  the  Lower  School  Assemblies  which  take 
place  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  morning.  Here  is  born  the  love  of 
choral  singing  that  follows  all  but  the  most  unmusical  of  our  pupils 
through  life.  Miss  Thayer,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Smith  College,  is  dean 
of  the  music  faculty,  having  been  hired  by  Dr.  Allen  thirty-four  years  ago. 

Adele  Trytko's  gentle  manner  dissolves  when  she  seats  herself  on  the 
piano  bench  and  plays  with  magnificent  authority  and  power.  She  teaches 
piano  to  our  Lower  School  boys  and  shares  in  accompanying  our  Upper 
School  chorus  on  the  Allen  Chapel  organ.  The  newest  member  of  the 
music  department,  she  is  finishing  her  sixth  year  at  Perkins.  She  has 
B.M.  and  M.M.  degrees  from  Boston  University. 

Bernard  Barbeau  has  a  rich  baritone  voice  much  sought  by  operatic  and 
choral  societies  in  New  England.  He  teaches  voice  to  our  older  pupils 
and  has  directed  a  number  of  our  operettas,  including  Trial  by  Jury, 
with  which  we  entertained  our  visitors  during  the  recent  music  festival. 
He  has  Bachelor's  and  Master's  Degrees  from  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  This  is  his  fourteenth  year  on  the  Perkins  faculty. 


Paul  Bauguss,  Director  of  Music,  is  one  of  the  best  known  members  of 
our  faculty  directing  our  chorus  and  glee  club  on  many  public  occasions 
each  year.  His  story  was  told  in  the  Lantern  for  June  1958.  During  his 
twenty-eight  years  at  Perkins  he  has  made  many  contributions  to  the 
musical  life  of  our  school.  Seven  years  ago  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Thode, 
the  Director  of  Music  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  and  Mr.  James  Hayes,  Director  of  Music  at  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind,  he  helped  to  organize  the  annual  Music  Festivals 
which  have  brought  rich  musical  experiences  to  children  in  six  schools 
for  the  blind  in  the  northeast.  Mr.  Bauguss  is  also  conductor  'of  the 
Arlington  (Mass.)  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 

Edward  Jenkins  teaches  music  braille,  music  appreciation,  theoretical 
subjects,  and  organ  in  the  Upper  School.  He  graduated  from  Perkins  in 
1922  and  has  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
Fontainebleau  Conservatory  in  France.  He  is  a  Licentiate  and  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  London.  He  is  a  recognized  authority  on  music  braille. 
He  is  a  composer  and  his  clever  improvisations  on  the  organ  have  been 
an  enjoyable  feature  of  many  of  Perkins  entertainments.  This  is  his 
thirtieth  year  on  the  faculty. 

Leonid  Milk  was  educated  in  Estonia  where  he  was  graduated  from  Tartu 
Conservatory  of  Music.  He  earned  The  Artist's  Diploma  at  the  Tallinn 
Conservatory  of  Music.  With  his  wife  (a  well-known  concert  singer  and 
teacher  of  voice)  and  a  daughter  (who  grew  up  to  be  musically  gifted  too) 
he  fled  from  the  Communists  to  Sweden  where  he  taught  music  from 
1944  to  1952.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Boston.  Mr.  Milk  teaches  piano 
in  the  Upper  School  and  is  the  regular  organist  to  our  choruses.  This  is 
his  eighth  year  at  Perkins. 

Henry  Santos  teaches  piano  in  the  Upper  School  and  occasionally  delights 
us  all  with  his  remarkable  playing.  He  played  the  accompaniment  for 
Trial  by  Jury.  A  native  from  Maine,  he  has  a  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 
from  Boston  University.  Several  years  ago  he  took  part  in  the  Marguerite 
Long  piano  contest  in  Paris,  France.  This  is  his  tenth  year  on  the  Perkins 
faculty. 


The  Music  Staff 


L.  to  r.  Bernard  Barbeau 
and  Paul  Bauguss.  Mr.  Bau- 
guss  is  director  of  the  music 
staff,  while  Mr.  Barbeau 
teaches  voice  and  produces 
the  Perkins  operettas. 


L.  to  r.  Mr.  Leonid  Milk,  Miss  Maria-Pia  Antonelli,  Mr. 
Henry  Santos,  and  Miss  Adele  Trytko.  This  group  con- 
centrates on  piano  teaching. 


L.  to  r.  Mrs.  Marjorie  Carr,  Miss  Eleanor  Thayer,  Mrs. 
Stella  Jenkins,  and  Edward  Jenkins.  Mrs.  Carr  brailles 
the  music  which  is  used  by  the  others  in  teaching  music 
braille  to  their  pupils. 
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Editorial 


MUSIC  AT  PERKINS 

We  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  music  and  blindness  neces- 
sarily go  together.  It  is  just  one  of  those  Old  Wives  Tales  that  every 
blind  person  is  compensated  for  his  loss  of  sight  by  unusual  musical 
ability. 

Nevertheless,  music  has  played  a  historic  part  in  the  life  of  the 
blind.  There  have  been  blind  musicians  from  prehistoric  times. 
Among  our  collection  of  works  of  art  dealing  with  the  blind,  there 
are  a  number  that  show  blind  persons  playing  a  variety  of  instruments. 

It  was  because  he  was  shocked  by  the  exploitation  of  blind  mu- 
sicians in  Paris  that  Valentin  Hauy  was  led  to  establish  the  first  school - 
for  blind  children  in  the  world.  When  Perkins  opened  in  1832,  one 
of  the  three  teachers  was  a  blind  instructor  of  music. 

Today,  with  a  music  faculty  of  nine,  we  offer  our  pupils  a  rich 
variety  of  musical  experiences.  We  are  not  quite  as  extreme  as  we 
were  fifty  years  ago  when  literally  every  child  was  expected  to  learn 
the  piano  and  to  keep  on  studying  the  piano  way  into  high  school, 
regardless  of  either  ability  or  interest.  Nowadays  music  is  offered  to 
all  Lower  School  pupils  who  are  also  taught  Music  Braille.  Just  how 
far  they  go  depends  upon  themselves.  No  one  is  forced  to  sing  if  he 
doesn't  want  to  or  doesn't  know  how  to;  but  in  spite  of  this,  prac- 
tically all  of  our  Upper  School  children  are  enthusiastic  members  of 
our  Chorus  and  Glee  Club. 

Among  our  graduates  there  are  a  few  who  are  making  a  livelihood 
as  a  result  of  music.  We  do  not  often  have  a  student  of  concert  cali- 
ber, though  David  Crohan  of  the  graduating  class  of  1962,  who  is 
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currently  studying  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  may 
well  prove  to  be  one  of  these  few. 

Scattered  around  the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  New  Eng- 
land area,  are  a  number  of  "combos"  of  popular  musicians,  consisting 
partly,  or  in  whole,  of  Perkins  graduates.  We  also  number  teachers 
of  music  among  our  former  students. 

The  value  of  music  is  not  limited  to  providing  vocation.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  whenever  former  pupils  return  in  groups,  they  want  to 
sing  together.  A  few  years  ago  the  Alumni  and  Alumnae  Associations 
which  were  moving  surely,  but  very  cautiously,  toward  a  merger,  held 
their  first  joint  banquet  in  D wight  Hall.  Before  the  meal  was  over, 
these  men  and  women  of  all  ages  were  singing  numbers  they  had 
learned  in  school.  The  Alumni  presented  a  fine  concert  in  June  1962 
on  the  occasion  of  our  fiftieth  anniversary  of  coming  to  Watertown, 
showing  that  among  the  Perkins  pupils  in  this  area  interest  in  singing 
has  continued  long  after  graduation. 

Our  recent  Music  Festival  seemed  to  point  out  the  value  of  our 
music  curriculum.  It  has  grown  to  be  an  important  event  each  year 
in  the  lives  of  our  older  girls  and  boys. 


^JUi\j9Ay^^Jl^^ 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 


Schools  Participating  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Music  Festival 

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  James  Hayes,  Director  of  Music 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Thode,  Director  of  Music 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  John  Grapka,  Direc- 
tor of  Music 

Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Harold  Gilbert, 
Supervisor  of  Music 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children,  Pittsburgh,  Miss 
Joan  Cimino,  Director  of  Music 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Paul  L.  Bauguss,  Director  of  Music 


Meet  two  outstanding  musical  pupils 


JUNZO  SEGOSHI  came  to  Perkins 
from  Japan  in  September  1961  to 
train  in  piano  tuning  and  repair.  As 
far  as  we  know  he  is  the  first  visually 
handicapped  trainee  from  Japan  to 
enter  this  field.  He  is  also  a  skilled 
clarinetist  who  performed  twice  dur- 
ing the  music  festival.  During  the  re- 
cital program  on  Saturday  afternoon 
he  played  Vivace  from  Sonata  in  F 
Minor,  Op.  120,  No.  1  by  Brahms 
and  during  the  joint  concerts  on  Sat- 
urday evening  accompanied  by  the 
Arlington  Philharmonic  Orchestra  he 
performed  the  first  movement  (Alle- 
gro) of  Mozart's  Concerto  in  A  Ma- 
jor for  clarinet.  Junzo  is  this  year's 
winner  of  the  annual  Hayes  Memorial 
Prize  for  Music.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Bauguss. 


PAULO  AYRES  came  to  Boston 
from  his  native  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  last 
September  to  obtain  medical  treat- 
ment at  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. He  then  proceeded  to  Perkins. 
Formerly  he  was  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sao  Paulo.  Paulo  quickly 
impressed  our  music  department  with 
his  skill  on  the  piano  and  organ.  At 
the  recital  program  he  performed  on 
the  organ  the  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D 
Minor  by  Bach  and  on  the  piano  Alle- 
gro con  brio  for  Concerto  III  in  C 
Minor  by  Beethoven,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Milk  on  the  organ.  Paulo  has 
been  awarded  a  special  prize  for  out- 
standing accomplishments  on  piano 
and  organ  by  the  Perkins  music  de- 
partment. Mr.  Santos  is  his  piano 
teacher  and  Mr  Jenkins  teaches  him 
organ. 
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Perkins  Braille  Music  Library 


To  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
we  possess  the  largest  school  braille 
music  library  in  the  world. 

This  Library  has  grown  with  the 
School.  Originally  it  provided  mu- 
sical material  for  use  by  our  pu- 
pils, particularly  by  our  choruses, 
but  gradually  its  services  have 
expanded  to  loaning  material  to 
readers  from  Maine  to  California 
and  way  stations.  There  has  been 
no  real  effort  to  publicize  the  Mu- 
sic Library.  Its  fame,  if  any,  has 
spread  through  the  pupils  of  the 
School  who  have  left  to  make  mu- 
sic their  careers  or  their  hobbies, 
or  whatever  they  might  do  with  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  organists 
and  choir  directors  who  depend 
upon  our  Library  for  the  bulk  of 
their  music.  Due  to  the  very  large 
number  of  choral  works  on  our  list, 
we  are  able  to  keep  these  clients 
supplied.  Perkins  has  the  largest 
catalogue  of  choral  music  in  exist- 
ence. This  is  because  the  School 
choruses  have  learned  their  music 
from  braille  for  many  years.  The 
Lower  School  Chorus  began  using 
music  braille  in  1930  when  it  was 
introduced  by  Miss  Eleanor  Thayer 
to  her  pupils.  The  Upper  School 
Chorus  has  read  from  braille  music 
since  an  earlier  time  when  Mr.  Ed- 
win L.  Gardiner,  a  former  Music 
Director,  began  its  use. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Library 
covers  nine  main  categories  and 
sixteen  subdivisions.  These  include 
works  for  solo  instruments,  vocal 
solos,  choral  works — both  sacred 
and  secular — hymns  and  teaching 
material.  It  contains  about  two 
thousand  titles.  During  the  year 
approximately  ten  thousand  pieces 


A  new  bill  has  authorized  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  establish  a  National  Music  Li- 
brary for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Charles  Gallozzi 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  staff  makes 
plans  with  Mr.  Harry  J.  Friedman,  Manager 
of  the  Howe  Press,  and  the  Director  to  ob- 
tain copies  of  all  music  selections  listed  in 
our  catalogue. 

are  handled. 

The  Library  has  attempted  to 
keep  pace  with  the  changing  times. 
When  literary  braille  was  changed 
from  so-called  American  Braille  to 
Revised  Braille,  in  the  1920s,  many 
old  favorites  in  the  catalogue  were 
transliterated  into  the  new  braille, 
and  of  course  ail  new  items  were 
written  in  that  style.  Later  a  differ- 
ent format  for  music  was  nationally 
adopted,  and  again  this  moderniza- 
tion was  incorporated  into  all  new 
titles.  A  further  modification,  inter- 
nationally approved  in  1956,  has 
resulted  in  another  adjustment 
which  we  hope  will  prove  perma- 
nent. However,  musicians  seem  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  braille  in  whatever  form  it  ap- 
pears in  our  library  items. 

Copies  of  the  Braille  Music  Cat- 
alogue are  available  both  in  print 
and  in  braille. 

Mrs.  Stella  D.  Jenkins 
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Second  International  Week  at  Perkins 


Following  a  most  successful  In- 
ternational Week  at  Perkins  last 
year,  a  similar  program  took  place 
in  March  1963. 

The  Committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  S. 
Emerson  of  the  Lower  School  fac- 
ulty, consisting  of  teachers  and 
overseas  trainees,  organized  a  busy 
program  which  lasted  all  week. 

The  Museum  was  turned  into  an 
International  Bazaar,  with  each 
booth  representing  a  different  coun- 
try. Here  were  on  display  clothes, 
crafts,  and  other  items  from  a 
number  of  lands,  and  here  during 
several  noontime  intervals  native 
foods  were  served  to  the  staff  and 
pupils. 


Turnabout  is  fair  play.  During  Inter- 
national Week,  upper  school  pupils 
taught  the  overseas  teacher  trainees 
American  square  dances.  A  dance  in 
the  gym  climaxed  their  efforts. 


Displays  were  visited  daily  by  the  pu- 
pils. Here  second-graders  see  Japanese 
clothes  and  crafts. 


Overseas  staff  and  trainees  pro- 
vided the  Chapel  speakers  for  the 
week. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  in  Dwight 
Hall,  a  Panel  consisting  of  two 
Americans  and  two  visitors  from 
overseas  discussed  the  question  AS 
OTHERS  SEE  US,  in  which  they 
brought  out  many  of  the  factors  in 
personal  relationships  which  affect 
the  success  or  failure  of  visitors  to 
other  countries. 

On  Thursday  evening,  in  Dwight 
Hall,  a  program  entitled  INTER- 
NATIONAL HOLIDAYS  was 
given.  Here  many  of  our  pupils, 
who  had  been  trained  by  our  over- 
seas   guests,    dramatized    in    dance 
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and  song  the  holidays  of  other 
lands,  while  some  of  our  overseas 
visitors  also  demonstrated  items 
from  their  homelands.  Proceeds 
from  the  admission  charges  went 
to  the  Perkins  Fund  for  Blind  Chil- 
dren Overseas. 

Among  the  countries  represented 
during  the  week  were  India,  Ma- 
laya, Cape  Verde  Islands,  Norway, 


Israel,  Canada,  Japan,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Iceland. 

During  these  International  Weeks, 
attention  is  focused  on  the  great 
contribution  which  our  overseas 
visitors  make  to  life  in  our  School. 
None  of  our  pupils  can  fail  to  be 
enriched  by  his  contacts  with  young 
men  and  women  who  come  from 
most  quarters  of  the  globe. 


THE  OVERSEAS  TEACHER  TRAINEES  who  made  International  Week 
possible.  They  will  be  returning  to  their  homes  to  teach  blind  and  deaf -blind 
children. 

Left  to  right:  Mr.  Raja  Shah  (Malaya);  Mr.  Ramesh  P.  Saxena  (India);  Miss 
Parboti  Sil  (India);  Mr.  Hisaya  Nakamura  (Japan);  Miss  Irene  Ip  (Hong 
Kong);  Miss  Meher  R.  Aria  (India);  Mrs.  Rachael  Neumann  (Israel);  Mrs. 
Swaran  Ahuja  (India);  Miss  Cathryn  Pollock  (Canada);  Miss  Inger  Thorst- 
vedt  (Norway). 


^V..„«(i^*    *      J,J>- 
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Let's  Ask  Dr.  Wolman 

Dr.  Harold  M.  Wolman,  our  genial 
but  self-effacing  consulting  psychia- 
trist, has  been  associated  with  Per- 
kins for  the  past  eleven  years. 

The  School  does  not  offer  psy- 
chotherapy to  its  pupils,  but  as 
psychiatric  consultant.  Dr.  Wolman 
frequently  recommends  psycho- 
therapy for  pupils,  preferably  in 
their  own  communities  and  in  asso- 
ciation with  their  families. 

A  larger  function  is  to  advise  the 
staff  in  the  handling  of  pupils' 
problems,  and  his  reassuring  man- 
ner has  helped  many  a  worried 
teacher  and  housemother  puzzled 
and  frustrated  by  some  pupil's 
problems. 


Drama  Club  Presents  OUR  TOWN 

The  Drama  Club  presented  Thornton  Wilder's  play  of  life  in  a  rural 
New  England  community,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  14th  and 
15th,  in  Dwight  Hall. 

Each  member  of  the  cast  memorized  his  part  from  a  braille  text,  and 
the  stage  action  was  carefully  rehearsed,  with  frequent  drillings  to  make 
sure  that  everything  went  along  smoothly  and  naturally. 

The  proceeds  from  this  presentation — at  the  suggestion  of  the  Student 
Councils — went  to  the  Perkins  Fund  for  Blind  Children  Overseas. 


ICEBY  Group  Meets  in  Paris 

Under  ICEBY  auspices,  a  group  of  manufacturers  of  educational 
equipment  for  the  blind  met  in  April  in  the  Paris  offices  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  to  discuss  ways  of  making  basic  equipment 
available  to  the  emigrant  countries. 

The  report  on  these  meetings  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  ICEBY,  at 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 

A  summary  report  of  the  meetings  will  appear  in  the  International 
Journal  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  during  the  fall. 
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Gloucester  Fisherman 

Perkins  is  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  a  number  of  model  ships  in  its 
Museum.  The  one  being  looked  at 
by  a  student  is  a  hand  liner  of 
about  1912,  similar  to  Kipling's 
"We're  Here".  This  beautiful  model, 
which  had  fallen  into  disrepair, 
was  renovated  recently  by  Mr.  Da- 
vid Cheever,  a  Perkins  Trustee. 


Bursar  Here  Twenty-Five  Years 

Mr.  J.  Stephenson  Hemphill,  our  Bursar,  came  to  work  at  Perkins  in 
March  1938  and,  therefore,  has  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year  of  con- 
tinuous employment  and  joins  the  select  group  of  quarter-century  staff 
members. 

Governor  Appoints  Trustees 

Governor  Peabody  has  appointed  two  new  members  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  to  represent  the  Commonwealth. 
These  are  Mrs.  Carol  Weinberg  of  West  Newton,  Massachusetts;  and 
Mr.  Bertram  A.  Druker,  Realtor,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts.  These 
two  Trustees  replace  Monsignor  Charles  Flanigan  who  died  last  year, 
and  Mr.  George  Swartz,  a  Trustee  of  long  standing. 

The  Governor  reappointed  Mr.  Marshall  M.  Sloane  and  Mr.  Roland 
Achin  to  another  term. 


Debbie  and  Her  Teacher 

When  the  Annual  Appeal  for 
our  deaf-blind  children  goes  out 
next  Thanksgiving  to  our  many 
friends,  the  calendar  will  carry  a 
picture  of  Debbie  Brummett  and 
her  teacher,  Miss  Jane  Lysaght. 
Debbie,  who  starred  in  our  motion 
picture,  Children  of  the  Silent 
Night,  has  now  learned  to  talk  flu- 
ently, and  is  not  at  all  above  trying 
to  twist  teachers  and  attendants 
around  her  little  finger. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  dollars 

( $  ) ,  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes 

of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees;  and  I 
do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of 
said  corporation  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors  for  the 
same. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  that  certain  tract  of  real  estate  bounded 
and  described  as  follows: 

(Here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately) 
with  full  power  to  sell,  mortgage  and  convey  the  same  free  of  all  trust. 


NOTICE 

The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows : 

RALPH  B.  WILLIAMS 

Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,   10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston  9,  Mass. 
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Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Smith, 

the  Principal  of  Perkins 

who  contributes  an  important 

article  on  what  is  new  in 

mathematics  on  page  13 

of  this  "Lantern". 


COVER  PHOTO:  Perkins  pupil  learning  to  use  Sterns  Arithmetic  Materials. 


132nd  Year— Calendar  of  Events 

Sept 

.  16 

Term  begins 

23 

Student  Council  investiture— Allen  Chapel 

7:30  p.m. 

Oct. 

5-6 

Religious  Retreats  for  Upper  School  pupils 

9 

Director's  Annual  Reception  for  the  Staff— 

Hollov/ell  House 

8:00-10:00  p.m. 

17 

Parents  and  Teachers  Joint  Meeting— Dwight  Hall 

8:30  p.m. 

Nov. 

1 

Directors'  Memorial  Exercises— Dwight  Hall 

3:00  p.m. 

4 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation— Staff  Lounge 

2:00  p.m. 

4-8 

Third  Annual  International  Week 

27 

Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  at  noon 

Christmas  Carol  Concerts— Dwight  Hall 

Dec. 

15 

Sunday 

3:30  p.m. 

17 

Tuesday 

8:00  p.m. 

20 

Friday 

8:00  p.m. 

(Concerts  on  Sunday  and  Tuesday  are  for  the  genera 

public;   Friday 

Concert  is  for  parents  and  Perkins  staff.) 

20 

Christmas  recess  begins  at  noon 

23-27 

Offices  closed 

1964 

Jan. 

6 

Classes  resume 

ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS, 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER 


WITH  ALL  OUR  pupils  at  home 
during  the  summer  months, 
the  September  issue  of  The  Lantern 
customarily  concentrates  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  staff,  particularly 
those  who  are  "eleven-monthers" 
in  contrast  to  the  fortunate  "nine- 
monthers"  who  leave  the  campus 
in  the  middle  of  June  and  are  rarely 
seen  before  September. 

However,  early  June  saw  much 
student  activity  including  final  ex- 
aminations and  for  the  seniors  the 
awarding  of  their  diplomas. 

Commencement  Week,  June  10-15 

Last  year  in  celebration  of  sev- 
eral anniversaries,  we  had  a  night 
at  the  Boston  Pops  for  the  Upper 
School  at  Perkins  expense.  This 
year,  with  nothing  unusual  to  cele- 
brate, we  also  had  a  night  at  the 
Pops  but  it  was  "Dutch  treat." 
Most  of  the  older  pupils  attended 
and  many  of  the  staff.  After  this 
had  all  been  arranged,  we  received 
an  unexpected  gift  of  fifty  tickets 
to  the  Pops  for  Saturday,  June  8, 
from  our  good  friends  at  radio 
station  WCRB,  Waltham.  These 
were  also  greatly  enjoyed.  As  usual 
the  Watertown  and  Newton  Yacht 
Clubs  invited  our  pupils  for  cruises 
on  the  Charles  River.  We  are  par- 
ticularly happy  over  these  annual 
outings,  for  the  Charles  which 
flows  along  our  southern  border 
and  whose  banks  we  follow  closely 


whenever  we  drive  into  Boston,  is 
not  as  familiar  to  our  youngsters  as 
we  could  wish. 

Graduation  this  year  was  a  two- 
day  affair.  On  Thursday  morning 
we  had  our  final  assembly  in 
Dwight  Hall  and  graduated  the 
sixth  grade.  For  all  except  our 
seniors  and  the  chorus,  the  vaca- 
tion then  began. 

Commencement  Day 

Last  year  the  Trustees  shared  in 
our  celebrations  by  inviting  the 
seniors  and  their  parents  to  lunch- 
eon just  before  the  Graduation  ex- 
ercises. In  this  way,  precedents  are 
set  and  this  year's  luncheon  fol- 
lowed the  pattern.  Dr.  Jack  R. 
Childress,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  Boston  University, 
gave  the  commencement  address. 
Through  our  two  teacher-training 
programs  our  contact  with  Boston 
University  is  close  and  rewarding. 
Twelve  seniors  received  their  di- 
plomas from  the  President. 

Our  President  Honored 

On  Graduation  Day  we  were 
particularly  happy  to  learn  of  an 
event  that  took  place  at  other 
larger  graduation  exercises  the  day 
before.  Harvard  University  awarded 
its  customary  Honorary  Degrees  to 
some  of  the  great  men  of  our  times 
including  the  distinguished  United 
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CLASS  OF   1963 

Front  (L.  to  R.)  Susan  Knight,  Gail  Schmidt,  Marion  Blizard,  Carol  Aldersley, 
Jane  Henderson,  Rear  (L.  to  R.)  Paul  Barresi,  William  Jones,  Charles  Brown- 
ing, Christopher  Bailly,  James  Callahan. 


States  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
stalwart  mayor  of  West  Berlin. 
Also  included  was  Augustus  Thorn- 
dike,  M.D.,  chief  surgeon  at  Har- 
vard from  1929  to  1962,  and  for 
many  years  doctor  to  Harvard's 
football  team.  His  citation  read,  "A 
friendly  and  devoted  Harvard  doc- 
tor whose  skills  have  handsomely 
served  her  sons  at  field  and  clinic." 
Dr.  Thorndike  has  been  President 
of  the  Perkins  Corporation  since 
1954. 

Alumni  Reunion 

The  Alumni  Association  met  as 
usual  the  day  after  Graduation.  It 


is  now  firmly  established  as  the 
representative  for  both  men  and 
women  following  the  recent  merger 
of  two  associations.  The  group 
met  for  morning  exercises  in  Al- 
len Chapel,  held  business  meetings, 
and  an  enjoyable  banquet.  The  As- 
sociation made  provision  for  hon- 
orary members,  and  named  three 
persons  to  this  membership.  They 
are  Miss  Elsie  H.  Simonds,  former 
Principal  of  the  girls  Upper  School; 
Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  Emeritus; 
and  the  present  Director  who  takes 
this  opportunity  to  express  to  the 
Alumni  Association  his  great  pleas- 
ure at  the  honor  they  bestowed 
upon  him. 


A  Quiet  Summer  on  the  Campus 

This  was  the  summer  when  noth- 
ing much  was  going  to  happen.  In 
1962  there  was  the  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  the  move  to  Watertown, 
the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors for  the  Bhnd  met  in 
Miami,  an  International  Seminar 
on  the  Deaf-Blind  was  held  in 
England,  and  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Educators  of  Blind 
Youth  met  in  Hannover.  In  1964 
the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors for  the  Blind  is  to  meet 
on  our  campus  in  June,  and  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  will  follow  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  into  New  York  City  in  July, 
but  1963 — well,  that  would  be 
quiet  for  a  change. 

So  we  got  around  at  last  to  erect- 
ing a  food  storage  building  near 
the  power  house,  put  in  five  badly 
-needed  new  offices  across  the  cor- 
ridor from  the  Director  and  Prin- 
cipal, put  in  new  lighting  in  the 
Museum,  painted  countless  class- 
rooms and  other  areas,  converted 
the  Bridgman  staff  suite  into  a  fam- 
ily apartment,  increased  our  power 
capacity,  improved  the  lighting  in 
eight  classrooms,  renovated  the 
stage  and  curtains  in  both  Dwight 
Hall  and  the  Lower  School  Audi- 
torium, replaced  the  leaky  old 
showers  in  May  Cottage,  rebuilt 
the  Lower  School  Fleche  which  had 
been  damaged  by  lightning,  and  did 
a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous 
carpentry  and  repairs  to  masonry. 


Conferences  and  Such 

We  also  found  plenty  of  confer- 
ences to  attend,  and  for  good  meas- 
ure, held  a  workshop  of  our  own. 

During  the  winter  months  plans 
were  made  to  invite  a  number  of 
parents  of  our  deaf-blind  children 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  our  staff 
when  the  time  came  for  them  to 
take  their  children  home.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  could  not  accommo- 
date all  such  parents  and  keep  the 
group  small  enough  for  the  type  of 
discussion  planned. 

Nineteen  parents  attended,  in- 
cluding six  fathers,  representing 
thirteen  children.  We  believe  the 
meetings  helped  these  parents  to 
work  more  effectively  with  their 
sons  and  daughters  during  the  long 
vacation.  We  are  encouraged  by 
the  parents'  comments  to  think 
that  such  a  workshop  should  be  a 
regular  feature  of  our  program  for 
educating  our  deaf-blind  children. 

Asian  Trip  in  May 

Before  describing  the  summer 
conferences,  a  report  should  be 
given  of  my  trip  to  Asia  in  May, 
Leaving  Boston  on  Friday  evening. 
May  10,  I  reached  Bombay  on 
Monday  morning  where  I  spent  two 
days  in  discussions  with  officials  of 
the  National  Association  for  the 
Blind,  and  with  Mr.  Jussawala,  the 
recently  elected  Secretary  of  the 
I.C.E.B.Y.  As  always,  the  workers 
for  the  blind  in  Bombay  made  my 
visit  an  extremely  pleasant  one 
even  though  the  heat  was  some- 
what excessive. 

From  India  I  traveled  to  Saigon 
to   discuss  with   Maria  Therese,   a 


On  the  roof  of  the  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  Officers  Club  in  Saigon  the  Di- 
rector meets  Lan  and  Quang  and  their  teacher,  Madame  Maria  Therese  Tuyen, 
of  the  Perkins  Teacher-Training  Class  of  1957. 


former  teacher-trainee,  the  educa- 
tion of  two  blind  girls  who  have 
reached  the  limit  of  training  of- 
fered in  their  school. 

The  United  States  Army 
Special  Forces  in  Viet  Nam 

The  personnel  of  the  United 
States  Army  Special  Forces  are  un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  toughest  per- 
sons in  military  service.  Perhaps 
the  toughness  of  their  assignment 
inspires  them  to  humanitarian  acts 
during  their  free  time.  However 
that  may  be,  several  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  have  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  the  school  which  Maria 
Therese  has  established  since  she 
went  back  to  her  own  country.  As 
a  result  of  this  interest,  two  Viet- 


namese girls — Lan  and  Quang — 
will  come  to  America  in  August 
and  will  enter  Perkins  in  the  fall. 
These  girls  are  both  orphans  who 
lost  their  parents  in  the  civil  war 
when  they  fled  from  Communist- 
dominated  North  Viet  Nam.  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  with  these 
young  ladies  and  found  them  both 
to  be  bright  little  girls  and  ex- 
tremely charming.  In  due  course  it 
is  hoped  that  Maria  Therese  will 
be  able  to  establish  secondary  edu- 
cation for  blind  girls,  but  there  is 
no  prospect  of  this  happening  in 
the  immediate  future. 

Poh  Lin's  Return 

In   Singapore  I  found  that  Poh 
Lin  had  made  a  good  adjustment 


after  her  two  years  at  Perkins.  We 
now  feel  that  she  can  return  to 
America  to  continue  her  secondary 
education  without  running  the  risk 
of  losing  touch  with  Asian  culture 
and  her  family.  The  plan  is  for  her 
to  return  yearly  to  Singapore  for 
the  three-month  summer  vacation. 
She  is  making  good  academic  prog- 
ress but  her  speech  has  deterio- 
rated. The  staff  of  our  Deaf-Blind 
Department  anticipated  that  this 
might  happen  when  we  limited  her 
initial  stay  to  two  years.  However, 
it  was  wise  for  her  to  return  a  year 
ago  and  find  out  if  she  could  read- 
just to  Asian  ways.  The  Royal  Com- 
monwealth Society  for  the  Blind  is 
cooperating  with  us  in  this  plan, 
and  Miss  Wong  will  return  with 
Poh  Lin  in  September. 


Asian  Conference  in  Kuala  Lumpur 

My  visit  to  Singapore  was  timed 
so  that  I  might  be  present  during 
part  of  the  Second  Asian  Confer- 
ence on  Work  for  the  Blind.  This 
was  the  successor  to  the  conference 
which  I  attended  with  Mrs.  Water- 
house  in  Tokyo  in  1955.  It  was  in- 
deed encouraging  to  see  the  large 
growth  in  work  for  the  blind  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  interim. 
There  were  representatives  of  sev- 
enteen Asian  countries  present. 
Among  the  delegates  was  Miss 
Lucy  Ching  from  Hong  Kong,  Mrs. 
Swaran  Ahuja  of  India,  Mrs.  Mary 
S.  Lee  and  Mrs.  Choo  Kook-Hee 
from  Korea,  all  of  whom  had  at- 
tended our  teacher-training  course. 
There  were  also  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  who  had  visited 
Perkins  for  varying  lengths  of  time. 
During  the   first  few   days   educa- 


tional problems  were  discussed, 
and  I  was  present  for  these  talks 
which  concerned  mainly  an  inte- 
grated program  for  education  get- 
ting underway  in  Malaya. 

Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan 

Anticipating  that  the  heat  in 
South  Asia  would  be  excessive, 
which  it  was,  my  plans  called  for 
a  comparatively  leisurely  return 
across  the  Pacific  including  stops  in 
Hong  Kong,  Taiwan  and  Japan.  In 
Hong  Kong  I  was  entertained  by 
the  staff  of  the  Hong  Kong  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind,  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Eben- 
ezer  School  for  the  Blind,  and  dis- 
cussed the  problems  of  two  stu- 
dents from  Hong  Kong  currently 
enrolled  at  Perkins.  In  Taiwan  I 
was  able  to  visit  the  facilities  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Blind  of 
Taiwan  where  John  Huang,  a  for- 
mer teacher-trainee,   has  been  ac- 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


Major    Furman,    U.S.    Army    Special 
Forces  in  Saigon  with  Lan. 
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Editorial 


"THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CHANGE" 

This  was  the  theme  of  the  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  held  in  Seattle  this  July.  It  is  a  challenge 
which  faces  all  workers  for  the  blind,  but  it  is  perhaps  particularly 
important  to  educators  whose  clients  have  most  of  their  lives  still 
ahead  of  them. 

In  preparing  blind  boys  and  girls  for  adulthood,  our  predecessors 
worked  very  much  in  the  dark.  They  rarely  knew  what  jobs,  if  any, 
would  be  available  to  their  graduates.  They,  and  their  pupils,  could 
only  hope  that  within  a  tolerable  length  of  time  after  leaving  school, 
someone,  somewhere,  would  offer  them  positions.  All  too  frequently 
no  one  did. 

More  recently,  and  particularly  since  World  War  II,  conditions 
have  changed.  Pupils  and  consequently  educators  too,  have  "never 
had  it  so  good."  It  has  not  been  a  question  of  whether  graduates  would 
find  work,  but  of  making  sure  they  sought  out  and  found  the  best  jobs 
possible.  The  temptation  is  sometimes  strong  to  settle  for  relatively 
unchallenging  employment.  As  dark-room  technicians,  for  example, 
our  pupils  can  find  security,  adequate  pay,  a  minimum  challenge,  and 
little  chance  of  advancement. 

On  the  whole,  however,  blind  pupils  have  responded  admirably  to 
the  changes  which  the  past  years  have  brought.  Like  other  Americans, 
most  of  them  want  the  best  out  of  life,  and  are  willing  to  work  for  it. 

Preparing  pupils  for  these  new  opportunities  has  not  always  been 
easy,  but  there  have  been  no  insuperable  barriers.  Mobility  has  in- 
creased in  importance  to  the  Blind.  College  standards  are  sometimes 
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more  exacting.  Blind  employees,  being  no  longer  such  rare  oddities  as 
they  were,  have  to  produce  more  competitively. 

Judging  by  the  resulting  employment  of  our  graduates,  these  chal- 
lenges have  been  fairly  met. 

Now,  as  always,  we  face  an  unknown  future,  and  it  challenges  us. 
We  enjoy  some  benefits  denied  our  predecessors.  The  inevitability  of 
change — and  change  as  a  rapidly  accelerating  rate — is  clear  to  us 
all.  Whatever  conditions  will  prevail  in  the  lifetime  of  our  present 
pupils,  they  won't  be  the  same  as  they  are  now  in  1963.  We  are  at 
least,  forewarned.  Society  has  never  had  so  much  information  avail- 
able to  it  as  it  has  today. 

Several  trends  are  apparent.  First,  technology  will  rule  our  lives 
more  completely  as  each  decade  rolls  by.  New  curricula  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  are  already  under  study,  as  our  Principal,  Mr.  Ben 
Smith,  reports  elsewhere  in  this  LANTERN.  Secondly,  communica- 
tion between  peoples  is  rapidly  becoming  more  important,  not  only  for 
culture  and  commerce,  but  perhaps  also  for  the  survival  of  our  civili- 
zation. Improved  techniques  for  teaching  modern  languages  have  al- 
ready been  introduced.  Thirdly,  both  for  satisfying  lives  and  also, 
again,  perhaps  for  our  survival,  interpersonal  relations  are  becoming 
more  vital.  Increased  imderstanding  of  each  other  must  outrace  tech- 
nology. Parents,  teachers,  and  pupils  must  pull  closer  together  to 
provide  the  climate  of  feeling  in  which  the  tensions  of  technological 
unemployment,  racial  restrictions  and  ideological  strife  can  be  eased. 
At  Perkins,  we  are  expanding  our  Guidance  and  Social  Service 
Programs,  at  this  time. 

No  one  knows  just  what  today's  Johns  and  Marys  will  be  thinking, 
feeling  or  doing  in  future  years.  This  is  true  for  all,  whether  handi- 
capped physically  or  not.  Whatever  educational  plan  is  offered  the 
youth  of  today,  we  must  offer  our  blind  pupils  as  well.  While  minority 
groups  rarely  are  privileged  to  be  pioneers  themselves,  we  can,  and 
must  keep  abreast  of  the  most  advanced  educational  theories.  Pro- 
grammed instruction  has  much  to  offer  us,  perhaps  more  to  blind 
children  than  to  seeing  ones.  Here  too,  studies  are  underway. 

The  challenges  we  all  face  are  deeply  personal.  We  can  meet  change 
with  fear,  or  with  courage.  We  can  resist  it  or  welcome  it.  We  must 
educate  our  youth  to  accept  the  new  with  critical  but  open  minds. 
Imagination  and  resilience  can  in  some  measure  be  cultivated. 

Schools  for  the  Blind  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  3  Rs.  Some- 
times, looking  ahead,  the  road  has  seemed  impossibly  steep.  In  retro- 
spect, it  proved  passable  and,  for  the  most  part  pleasant.  We  cannot 
tell  if  the  road  ahead  will  be  steeper  and  rockier,  but  we  can  prepare 
blind  youth  to  use  all  their  human  resources  to  the  fullest.  History 
shows  they  will  respond  magnificently. 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 
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Kook  Hee  Choo  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Perkins  Teacher- Training  Class 
of  1957.  Now  active  in  Special  Educa- 
tion in  Korea,  she  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Second  Asian  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Ma- 
laya, May  1963. 


lively  engaged  for  the  last  six  years. 
Actually  John  Huang  was  not  at 
home  since  he  was  studying  in 
Japan  where  I  saw  him  later. 

Deaf -Blind  Child  in  Japan 

We  had  learned  of  a  deaf-blind 
child  in  Fukuoka,  the  southernmost 
of  the  Japanese  islands.  An  Amer- 
ican missionary  read  about  Poh 
Lin  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  sought  advice.  In  such  ways  do 
ripples  of  activity  spread  out  from 
Perkins  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  globe.  In  Fukuoka  I  discovered 
that  this  child,  who  had  been  born 
without  eyes  and  abandoned  by  his 
parents  at  birth,  was  receiving  vir- 
tually no  attention  other  than  food 
and  board  in  an  orphanage  because 
he  was  believed  to  be  an  imbecile. 
Fortunately,  it  was  quite  apparent 
that  the  boy  is  of  average  men- 
tality, and  the  fact  that  someone 
who  had  had  experience  with  deaf- 
blind  children  could  give  assurance 
that  the  child  would  benefit  from 
educational  services  has  already 
opened  some  doors  to  him.  He  will 
receive  a  kindergarten  type  of  pro- 
gram and  after  his  progress  has 
been  noted  during  the  next  year  or 


two,  plans  for  his  future  can  then, 
perhaps,  be  more  readily  made.  He 
is  nine  years  of  age. 

In  Tokyo  I  was  entertained  as 
always  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keiji  Sa- 
wada.  Mr.  Sawada  was  a  member 
of  our  teacher-training  program 
just  prior  to  World  War  II.  From 
Tokyo  I  returned  directly  home  on 
June  L 

Washington-Philadelphia-Seattle 

Late  in  June  there  was  held  the 
International  Congress  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  at  Gallaudet 
College  in  Washington,  D.  C.  For 
the  first  time  in  such  a  gathering 
the  subject  of  educating  the  deaf- 
blind  was  discussed.  I  was  respon- 
sible for  collecting  a  panel  includ- 
ing overseas  speakers.  Invitations 
were  extended  to  Miss  Joan  Shields, 
the  Head  of  the  Department  for 
the  Deaf-Blind  at  Condover  Hall 
School  in  England,  and  to  a  dele- 
gate from  Russia  who  failed  to  ar- 
rive. Miss  Shields  was  present  and 
gave  a  good  paper  describing  her 
program.  Prior  to  this  she  had 
spent  a  week  or  so  on  the  Perkins 
campus  revisiting  people  whom  she 
had  met  a  decade  ago  when  she 
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spent  a  year  at  Watertown.  Mr. 
Hoff,  Head  of  our  Deaf-Blind  De- 
partment, also  presented  a  paper 
during  this  panel,  and  five  or  six 
other  members  of  our  Deaf-Blind 
Department  were  present.  We  were 
privileged  to  show  a  colorful  ex- 
hibit portraying  the  activities  of  our 
deaf-blind  pupils. 

On  July  4,  I  participated  in  a 
panel  on  legislation  at  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
A.A.I.B.  and  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islative Committee  of  the  A.A.W.B., 
I  have  had  frequent  opportunities 
to  consult  with  the  N.F.B.  on  legis- 
lative matters  and  was  happy  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  their  deliberations. 

The  A.A.W.B.  met  in  Seattle 
this  year,  and  among  those  present 
were  Mr.  Harry  J.  Friedman,  the 
Manager  of  the  Howe  Press;  Mr. 
Benjamin  F.  Smith,  our  Principal; 
and  the  Director. 


Stockholm 

Much  effort  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
deaf-blind  to  all  groups  who  might 
assist  them.  Traditionally,  it  has 
been  the  schools  and  agencies  for 
the  blind  who  have  shown  the 
greatest  concern  for  these  doubly 
handicapped  people. 

Some  months  ago  I  was  invited 
to  attend  the  Fourth  World  Con- 
gress of  the  World  Federation  of 
the  Deaf  in  Stockholm  in  August. 
It  is  hoped  that  deaf  people  them- 
selves can  be  encouraged  to  partici- 


pate in  programs  for  the  deaf- 
blind.  Here  again  we  will  have  an 
exhibit,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  our  motion  picture. 
Children  of  the  Silent  Night,  to  be 
shown  to  the  Conference  and 
probably  also  on  television  during 
the  week  the  group  meets  at  Stock- 
holm. Attending  this  conference  is 
our  distinguished  graduate,  Mr. 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  whose  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  has  for  a  long 


Michiyuki  Horii,  deaf-blind  orphan  in 
Kyushu,  Japan  with  American  social 
worker  Miss  Lenora  Hudson. 
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time  been  a  pioneer  group  in  work 
for  the  adult  deaf -blind. 

Wisconsin-New  York-Overbrook 

As  usual,  Mr.  Heisler  is  directing 
a  training  program  for  teachers  of 
the  blind  at  the  Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Miss  Cynthia  Essex 
of  our  Lower  School  staff  is  par- 
ticipating in  a  fascinating  project 
at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  which 
brings  a  small  group  of  blind  chil- 
dren together  to  take  courses 
among  the  cultural,  economic,  and 
political  resources  of  New  York 
City.  Later  she  will  be  attending  a 
workshop  for  teachers  of  arithme- 
tic at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind.  In  August  Mr.  Mitchell  T. 
Cohen  will  be  taking  special  in- 
struction in  mobility  at  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind  prior  to 
joining  our  staff. 


Blind  boy  using  soroban  in  Fukuoka, 
Japan. 

As  usual,  a  number  of  teachers 
are  taking  advanced  courses,  gen- 
erally for  the  completion  of  their 
Master's  Degrees,  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

132nd  Year 

All  of  this  is  in  preparation  for 
our  132nd  year  of  teaching  which 
will  get  underway  shortly  after 
Labor  Day. 

E.J.W. 
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Trading  Stamps  for  Perkins  Braillers 

For  some  time  now  the  Blue  Chip  Trading  Stamp  Company  which 
operates  in  stores  on  the  West  Coast  has  offered  Perkins  braillers  and 
carrying  cases  in  exchange  for  stamps.  Currently  more  than  150  writers 
and  approximately  40  carrying  cases  have  been  obtained  in  this  way. 

Recently  the  S.  &  H.  Stamp  Company  added  the  Perkins  brailler  and 
the  carrying  case  to  its  offerings,  and  a  number  of  other  trading  stamp 
companies  are  currently  negotiating  with  the  Howe  Press  for  this  purpose. 

Persons  who  wish  to  obtain  braillers  in  return  for  stamps  should  inquire 
of  their  local  stamp  redemption  center  as  to  the  number  of  stamp  books 
required. 

Persons  who  do  not  usually  make  use  of  their  stamps  and  would  like 
to  turn  them  in  to  the  Howe  Press  so  that  they  may  be  exchanged  for 
Braille  writers  would  be  rendering  a  good  service.  This  would  be  a  good 
way  in  which  some  special  needs  could  be  met. 
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What  Is  Nezu  in  Mathematics 


THERE  has  been  a  great  revolu- 
tion in  mathematics.  All  of 
America  is  beginning  to  awaken  to 
this  fact,  but  those  who  are  in- 
volved with  teaching  mathematics 
are  already  deeply  involved.  We 
are  told  that  anyone  who  received 
their  training  over  fifteen  years  ago 
may  be  steeped  in  mathematical 
learning,  but  their  knowledge  is 
now  obsolete.  We  also  hear  of  al- 
gebra and  geometry  being  taught 
to  children  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grade. 

School  men  realized  early  that 
the  revolution  must  quickly  affect 
mathematics  curricula  from  kinder- 
garten through  high  school,  if 
schools  are  to  provide  for  vital  de- 
fense projects  and  space  research 
enough  men  and  women  trained  in 
the  necessary  kind  and  amount  of 
mathematics.  The  result  was  the 
formation  of  the  Yale  School  Math- 
ematics Study  Group  followed  by 
the  Maryland  group  and  the  Illinois 
group  and  other  less  prominent  in- 
vestigators. These  groups  brought 
together  the  best  trained  mathemat- 
ical minds  from  the  college  level 
with  experienced  grade  and  high 
school  teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators. Their  task  was  to  write  and 
test  experimentally  at  all  levels 
courses  of  study  in  modern  arith- 
metic and  mathematics. 

This  process  of  writing,  testing, 
and  rewriting  material  has  been 
going  on  now  for  some  five  or  six 
years.  The  various  study  groups 
have  issued  complete  courses  of 
study  or  course  outlines  in  this  new 
mathematics.  Textbook  publishers 
are  flooding  the  market  with  texts 
based  upon  this  tested  and  proven 
material.  So  Susan  and  Johnny  in 


the  third  grade  find  themselves 
studying  sets  and  formulas  and 
ratios  and  diagrams  which  their 
parents  never  encountered  before 
junior  high  school  if  at  all. 

Of  what  significance,  then,  is  this 
mathematics  revolution  to  the  edu- 
cation of  blind  children?  To  begin 
with,  traditional  arithmetic  and 
math  have  proved  very  difficult  for 
many  blind  children.  Part  of  the 
problem  undoubtedly  lies  in  the 
difficulty  of  conveying  effectively 
through  the  touch  those  mathe- 
matical concepts  brought  to  the 
mind  so  easily  through  vision.  Sev- 
eral questions  then  arise.  Will  this 
new  mathematics  be  easier  or  more 
difficult  than  the  old  for  the  blind? 
Can  effective  techniques  of  bring- 
ing it  to  blind  children  be  found? 
Which  of  the  many  courses  and 
texts  being  offered  is  most  adapt- 
able? How  can  teachers  of  blind 
children  be  prepared  to  teach  this 
new  math;  for  certainly  they  will 
need  training? 

Even  more  fundamental  than 
these  questions,  however,  is  the 
basic  philosophical  one.  Is  it  neces- 
sary or  important  for  blind  children 
to  be  included  in  this  educational 
revolution?  Today,  from  every  edu- 
cator, froin  every  parent,  from 
every  thoughtful  person  the  answer 
must  be,  yes.  Too  many  psycholo- 
gists have  proved  that  blind  chil- 
dren have  mental  and  physical  ca- 
pacities equal  to  those  of  seeing 
ones;  too  many  educators  have 
proved  that  blind  children  have 
equal  potential  for  advance  through 
the  same  educational  and  training 
programs  offered  the  seeing;  too 
many  blind  people  have  proved 
through  scientific  careers  that  they 
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can  compete  with  the  seeing  for 
the  answer  to  be  otherwise. 

Important  research  began  three 
years  ago  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Bhnd  with  a  grant  from  OVR. 
Ten  schools  for  the  blind  have  been 
cooperating  in  this  project,  five  as 
an  experimental  group,  and  five  as 
a  control  group.  Dr.  Andrew 
Schott,  a  pioneer  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  arithmetic  and 
mathematics  for  use  in  schools  for 
seeing  children,,  lent  his  materials 
and  method  to  the  project  and  has 
participated  in  it  as  consultant. 

One  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples in  the  new  arithmetic  and  math 
is  that  the  child  should  be  led  to 
understand  thoroughly  the  struc- 
tural meaning  of  the  relationships 
of  numbers,  and  that  this  same  un- 
derstanding must  follow  him  as 
he  advances  through  higher  mathe- 
matics. This  is  a  principle  that  was 
often  overlooked  in  traditional 
arithmetic.  Dr.  Schott  seeks  to  im- 
part this  understanding  of  structure 
through  the  use  of  a  form  of  abacus 
which  he  calls  a  calculaid.  This  is 
a  device  for  doing  arithmetical 
computation  concretely  and  in  a 
way  that  gives  understanding  of 
number  structure.  To  accompany 
this  calculaid  Dr.  Schott  has  a  de- 
vice for  recording  computation  ex- 
ercises and  their  answers  known  as 
a  number  aid.  With  a  good  deal  of 
careful  thought  Dr.  Schott  has 
adapted  these  two  devices  for  the 
use  of  blind  children  to  bring  num- 
ber meaning  to  them  through  their 
fingers. 

After  these  three  years  of  experi- 
menting with  the  Schott  materials 
and  devices  in  the  five  schools  some 
preliminary  findings  are  being  cau- 
tiously reported.  During  the  school 


Sterns  Arithmetic  Materials. 


year  ending  in  June  1963  the  stu- 
dents in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
grades  of  the  five  experimental 
schools  showed  advances  in  arith- 
metic mastery  over  the  students  in 
the  control  schools  of  from  24  to  63 
percent. 

That  the  Schott  system  is  the  best 
one  for  blind  children  has  not  yet, 
of  course,  been  fully  established.  It 
is  not  a  simple  program  to  intro- 
duce. Teachers  must  undergo  an 
intensive  training  program  to  be 
prepared  to  handle  it.  The  calculaid 
and  number  aid  are  awkward  to 
handle  and  little  easier  to  carry 
about  than  an  old  fashioned  type 
slate.  Obviously,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  making  a  positive  contribution 
to  the  investigation  of  modern 
mathematics  for  the  blind. 

Perkins  also  has  not  been  idle 
during  this  period  of  revolution  in 
mathematics.  Many  years  ago  Per- 
kins introduced  to  its  students  the 
"so-called"  mental  methods  of  arith- 
metic computation.  This  method 
helped  many  blind  students  to  com- 
pute swiftly  and  accurately  with  a 
minimum  need  for  mechanical  aids 
such  as  type  slates  or  Brailler. 

Three  years  ago,  recognizing  the 
great  need  of  blind  children  par- 
ticularly to  be  well-grounded  in  an 
understanding  of  arithmetic  struc- 
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\  ture,  Perkins  began  to  use  the 
vSterns  arithmetic  materials  in  its 
primary  grades.  The  Sterns  ma- 
terial is  a  set  of  blocks  of  varying 
lengths  including  pattern  boards, 
number  cases,  and  a  number  line 
admirably  organized  for  imparting 
to  children  concepts  of  size  and 
number  as  well  as  a  sound  under- 
standing of  what  is  happening  when 
one  computes.  For  a  number  of 
years  it  has  received  wide  accept- 
ance in  private  and  public  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Its  chief 
virtue  for  blind  children  lies  in  its 
effectiveness  for  those  who  must 
depend  upon  touch  for  conveying 
understanding  to  the  mind.  Another 
great  advantage  of  the  Sterns  sys- 
tem is  the  excellent  manual  which 
makes  it  possible  for  even  the 
novice  teacher  to  do  an  effective  job 
with  her  children  without  special 
training.  Testing  of  the  effectiveness 
of  this  material  at  Perkins  is  still 
fragmentary,  but  does  suggest  posi- 
tive gains  that  are  promising  for  the 
future. 

This  year  Perkins  has  conducted 
another  experiment  that  seems  to 
offer  even  more  promise.  In  our 
junior  high  school  department  we 
have  introduced  the  soroban  as  an 
arithmetical  computing  device.  The 
soroban  is  a  form  of  abacus  which 
for  countless  years  has  served  the 
Japanese  people  as  their  main  com- 
puting tool.  Our  version  of  the  soro- 
ban is  small,  light,  easily  carried  in 
a  pocket,  and  has  been  especially 
prepared  with  a  friction  pad  so  that 
counters  will  not  slide  away  in  the 
hands  of  a  blind  person.  A  number 
of  our  students  who  found  even  the 
mental  method  of  computation  dif- 
ficult have  learned  to  compute 
swiftly    and    accurately    with    this 


tool.  Almost  all  students  have  been 
able  to  increase  their  speed  and  ac- 
curacy significantly.   In   the  fall   of 

1962  the  psychologist  from  the 
American  Printing  House  tested  our 
students  in  computational  skill  and 
then  tested  them  again  in  June  of 

1963  after  the  soroban  had  been  in 
use  for  eight  months.  The  results 
showed  a  gain  of  25  percent  in 
accuracy  after  learning  to  use  the 
soroban.  These  figures  are  not  con- 
clusive, of  course,  but  taken  to- 
gether with  the  new  confidence  the 
soroban  has  brought  to  many  chil- 
dren, and  with  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  carried  from  place  to 
place,  it  may  prove  a  tool  of  arith- 
metic salvation  for  many  blind 
children.  We  will  be  experimenting 
next  year  with  it  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades. 

No  one  is  yet  satisfied  that  we 
have  found  the  best  way  of  bringing 
modern  mathematics  to  blind  chil- 
dren or  even  that  there  is  any  one 
best  way.  A  growing  number  of 
teachers  and  administrators  are  de- 
termined, however,  to  keep  blind 
children  at  the  frontier  of  the  revo- 
lution. With  this  in  mind  the  AAIB 
Superintendents  Section  will  hold 
in  Louisville,  Ky.  a  brief  workshop 
on  the  subject  in  October.  This 
workshop  will  explore  and  attempt 
to  evaluate  all  of  the  experimental 
work  so  far  undertaken  in  behalf  of 
blind  children.  It  may  examine 
other  materials  and  methods  avail- 
able in  modern  mathematics. 
Finally,  it  will  attempt  to  make 
some  recommendations  that  may 
have  far  reaching  implications  for 
the  arithmetical  and  mathematical 
education  of  blind  children  all  over 
the  country. 

Benjamin  F.  Smith,  Principal 
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Genevieve  Caulfield  Wins  Freedom  Medal 


On  July  4  of  this  year  President 
Kennedy  instituted  an  Annual  In- 
dependence Day  Honors  List.  The 
thirty-one  men  and  women  who  re- 
ceived the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  included  twenty-nine 
Americans  and  two  others  (Jean 
Monnet  and  Pablo  Casals).  Most  of 
the  winners  are  world-famous,  in- 
cluding Marion  Anderson,  Ralph 
Bunche,  James  E.  Conant,  Felix 
Frankfurter,  John  J.  McCloy, 
George  Meaney,^  Alexander  Meikle- 
john,  Louis  Munoz-Marin,  Rudolf 
Serkin,  Edward  Steichen,  Thornton 
Wilder,  and  Andrew  N.  V^yeth. 

Less  famous,  no  doubt,  but  surely 
no  less  deserving,  Genevieve  Caul- 
field  is  among  the  three  women  on 
the  Hst. 

As  a  child,  Miss  Caulfield  at- 
tended Perkins,  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  Over- 
brook,  from  which  she  graduated. 
All  three  schools  must  be  proud  of 
this  great  honor  which  has  come 
to  one  of  their  girls.  Although  most 
of  her  adult  life  has  been  spent  in 
Asia,  she  has  kept  in  close  touch 


with  both  Overbrook  and  Perkins, 
in  both  of  which  she  did  some  prac- 
tice teaching  before  her  first  visit  to 
Japan. 

Although  Japan  has  probably 
been  the  land  she  has  loved  most 
and  is  the  land  where  she  has  spent 
the  greatest  amount  of  time,  it  was 
in  Bangkok  in  Thailand  that  she 
established  a  school  for  the  blind — 
a  fine  school  which  serves  as  an  ex- 
ample to  other  Asian  lands.  More 
recently,  she  has  been  active  in  Viet 
Nam  and  the  Philippines.  Several 
years  ago  she  won  a  Magsaysay 
Award  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  The 
Philippines  makes  five  such  awards 
each  year  in  memory  of  their  presi- 
dent. They  go  to  those  who  have 
served  well  the  cause  of  humanity 
in  Asia. 

In  1960  Miss  Caulfield  published 
her  autobiography,  THE  KING- 
DOM W^ITHIN.  This  book  is  fasci- 
nating reading  of  a  life  of  great 
accomplishments.  We  are  happy  in- 
deed that  the  President  should  have 
chosen  her  for  this  well-earned  dis- 
tinction. 


The  1 3 1  st  Annual  Report 

The  131st  Annual  Report  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  dealing 
with  the  school  year  1961  to  1962  is  available  free  of  charge  to  all 
persons  who  wish  to  receive  it. 

When  requesting  this  Report,  please  indicate  whether  you  wish 
to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  it  annually. 

Address  your  inquiries  to  the  Director,  Perkins  School  for  the 
Bhnd,  Watertown,  Massachusetts  02172. 
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"WHITE  FLOWER"  and  "BRIGHTLY" 

Their  names  are  Lan  and  Quang,  which  in  Viet- 
namese means  White  Flower  and  Brightly.  The 
story  of  how  they  were  brought  to  Perkins  by 
individual  Officers  of  the  Special  Forces  of  the 
United  States  Army  in  Vietnam  was  reported  in 
the  LANTERN  for  September  1963.  Their  keen 
minds  and  happy  dispositions  have  already  made 
them  well  liked  among  pupils  and  staff.  With 
them  in  the  cover  picture  is  Ruth  Shu-Chung 
Chen  of  T'aichung,  Taiwan,  one  of  this  year's 
teacher-trainee  class. 

These  three  members  of  our  large  Asian  Contingent  played  leading 
roles  in  the  International  Homecoming  festivities  reported  elsewhere  in 
this  LANTERN.  Their  beautiful  national  costumes:  the  brocade  dresses 
of  China,  the  flowing  robes  of  Vietnam   added  color  to  our  campus. 
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nd  Year— Coming  Events 

1963 

Dec. 

20 

Friday 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins 
1964 

Jan. 

6 

Monday 

Classes  Resume 

8 

Wednesd 

ay 

Wrestling   Season   Opens  against  St.  Mark's  School   at 
South boro 

Feb. 

4-6 

Mid-Year  Exams 

20 

Thursday 

Washington's  Birthday  Weekend  Begins  at  Noon 

24 

Monday 

Classes  Resume 

Mar. 

6-7 

E.A.A.B.  Wrestling  Tournament  at  Hartford,  Connecticut 

14 

Saturday 

Perkins  Athletic  Association 
Annual  Banquet  and  Dance 

20 

Friday 

Easter  Recess  Begins  at  Noon 

31 

Tuesday 

Classes  Resume 

Apr. 

12 
17-19 

Sunday 

Annual  Open  House— 2:30-4:30  p.m. 
Eighth  Annual  Musical  Festival 
Overbrook,  Pennsylvania 

3ln  ilemnriam 

JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 

1917-1963 
We  wish  to  thank  our  friends  from  Overseas  for  their  letters  of 
condolence,  showing  how  fully  they  share  our  grief  at  the  tragic 
death  of  our  President. 


Meet 

The  Perkins 

Student  Councils 


PERHAPS  THE  SCHOOL  HONOR  most 
highly  regarded  among  our  Up- 
per School  pupils  is  election  to  one 
of  the  two  Student  Councils. 

The  Boys  and  Girls  Student 
Councils  are  identical  in  form  and 
purpose.  They  include  a  represent- 
ative from  each  boy's  or  girl's  cot- 
tage, a  representative  of  the  Junior 
High  pupils,  and  a  President  whose 
election  marks  him  (or  her)  as  the 
chosen  leader  of  the  Boys'  (or 
Girls')  Upper  School.  Each  Coun- 
cil chooses  its  own  Faculty  Ad- 
visor. 

Although  free  to  combine  in  a 
single  Council  should  they  ever 
wish  to,  the  pupils  have  so  far  pre- 
ferred to  maintain  separate  identi- 
ties, recognizing  that  the  problems 
and  interests  of  girls  and  boys  are 


not  identical.  However,  the  two 
Councils  have  joint  meetings  quite 
frequently  when  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  arise. 

For  almost  twenty  years  succes- 
sive Councils  have  been  meeting 
each  month  with  the  Director.  In 
September  the  new  members  are 
invested  in  a  short  but  solemn  cere- 
mony in  Allen  Chapel.  Here  each 
member  is  presented  to  the  Direc- 
tor for  his  official  approval,  and 
the  Councils  take  an  Oath  of  Office. 
Here  also  the  students  who  have 
elected  them  promise  to  support 
the  Councils  and  to  accept  what- 
ever decisions  they  might  make  for 
the  common  good. 

Recently  the  Councils  drew  up  a 
formal  Constitution.  Here,  in  their 
own    words,    are    the    Purposes    of 


The  Girls  Student  Council  meet  with  the  Director  in  his  office. 


the  Councils : 

1.  To  work  always  for  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  of  Perkins 
School  by  promoting  greater 
school  unity. 

2.  To  act  as  the  official  voice  and 
agency  of  the  Student  Body 
in  all  matters  concerning  the 
Student  Body  or  any  part 
thereof;  and  act  as  an  inter- 
mediary between  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Students. 

3.  To  instill  and  increase  school 
spirit  and  support  of  school 
activities. 

Through  the  years  the  Councils 
have  been  fulfilling  these  purposes 
and  serving  the  school  well.  From 
them  the  Administration  has  been 
quickly  made  aware  of  trends  in 
student  thinking.  When  changes  in 
the   school   have  come   about,   the 


Councils  have  been  consulted  and 
have  helped  the  Students  to  under- 
stand the  whys  and  wherefores. 

The  Councils  take  their  respon- 
sibilities seriously  and  have  set 
themselves  high  standards  of  per- 
formance. By  their  own  decision, 
Council  members  are  to  be  auto- 
matically dropped  for  failure  to 
obtain  passing  grades  each  term. 

Perkins  School  has  always  made 
heavy  demands  on  its  students,  in- 
sisting on  standards  that  sometimes 
shock  newcomers.  The  Student 
Councils  guard  these  standards 
jealously,  and  are  generally  opposed 
to  any  pressure  which  would  lower 
them. 

The  Student  Council  key  or  pin, 
engraved  with  the  owner's  initials, 
is  presented  by  the  School  to  each 
member  on  election.  They  are  worn 
with  pride. 


In  Allen  Chapel  the  Director  presents  insignia  to  the  1963-64  Student  Councils. 
The  members  are:  Carol  Davis  and  Ernest  Anderson,  Presidents,  Phyllis 
Mitchell  (May  Cottage),  Rosalind  Silverman  (Brooks),  Joy  Taranto  (Fisher), 
Charles  Goumas  (Bridgman),  Richard  Gage  (Eliot),  Gilbert  Caron  (Moulton), 
Thomas  Sullivan  (Tompkins),  Evelyn  Penman  and  Paul  Pena  (Junior  High 
Representatives).  Miss  Jane  Lysaght  and  Mr.  Anthony  Ackerman  were  chosen 
by  the  Councils  to  be  their  Faculty  Advisors. 
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"Silent  Night" 
Wins  a  ''Chris" 

For  the  second  time  our  film, 
"The  Children  of  the  Silent  Night", 
has  won  a  national  award.  Recently 
it  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  top  films 
out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  doc- 
umentary and  educational  films  in 
this  year's  Columbus  (Ohio)  Film 
Festival.  The  statuette  which  ac- 
companies this  award  and  which  is 
called  the  Chris,  is  a  reproduction 
in  miniature  of  the  twenty  foot 
bronze  statue  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus which  stands  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  City  Hall  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Our  film  was  one  of 
eleven  to  receive  this  high  honor. 

"Children  of  the  Silent  Night" 
is  a  twenty-seven-minute  color  doc- 
umentary film  which  shows  how 
deaf-blind  children  can  learn  to 
hear  sounds  through  their  finger 
tips  and  eventually  learn  to  speak. 
It  was  filmed  in  our  Deaf-Blind  De- 
partment over  a  period  of  two 
years.  It  had  previously  received  a 
blue-ribbon  award  at  the  American 
Film  Festival  in  New  York  City  in 
1962,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
our  first  film,  "The  Perkins  Story", 


Mr.  Robert  M.  Campbell  receives 
"THE  CHRIS"  from  Dr.  Peter  A. 
Volpe,  Director  of  Regional  Hospital 
Planning  of  the  Columbus  Hospital 
Federation. 

which  won  the  same  award  in  1959. 
Both  films  have  been  widely  shown 
in  schools,  churches,  to  service 
groups  and  on  television  and  cur- 
rently a  hundred  and  one  copies 
are  in  circulation  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Campbell,  our 
Public  Relations  Consultant  and  the 
producer  of  these  two  films,  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  these  three  na- 
tional awards  which  have  come  to 
him  for  two  outstanding  motion 
pictures.  A  third  film  by  him,  also 
dealing  with  a  problem  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf-blind,  is  in  pro- 
duction at  Perkins. 


Miss  Caulfield  in  White  House  Presentation 

The  Director  of  Perkins  and  Mr.  Josef  Caufman,  Superintendent  of 
the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  were  Miss  Caulfield's  honored 
guests  at  The  White  House  on  Friday,  December  6,  1963,  when  in  the 
presence  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Cabinet,  a  number  of 
Senators  and  Congressman  and  the  Kennedy  family,  President  Johnson 
presented  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  to  thirty  men  and  women 
of  many  callings. 

Miss  Caulfield's  citation  reads  "Teacher  and  humanitarian,  she  has 
been  for  four  decades  a  one-woman  Peace  Corps  in  Southeast  Asia, 
winning  victories  over  darkness  by  helping  the  blind  to  become  full 
members  of  society." 


MEET  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICERS 


The  complex  business  affairs  of  Perkins  are  in  the 
competent  hands  of  J.  Stephenson  Hemphill,  graduate 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, shown  above  with  his  efficient  assistant  Miss 
Verna  Anderson.  An  important  responsibility  of  the 
Bursar  is  the  preparation  of  the  annual  budget  to- 
talling close  to  two  million  dollars. 

Four  bookkeepers  (shown  below)  handle  the  accounts 
of  the  school  and  the  Howe  Press. 


Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Marie  E.  Menez  and  Miss  Alice  E.  Dougher,  Bookkeepers, 
Miss  Ethel  L.  MacKenzie,  Accountant  in  Charge  and  Mrs.  Jean  MacKenzie, 
Clerk. 


Although  several  department  heads  buy  their  sup- 
plies (notably  food),  the  main  responsibility  for 
purchasing  is  in  the  Bursar's  office.  This  engages 
much  of  the  time  of  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Lee  (top)  Secre- 
tary to  the  Bursar  and  Miss  Elizabeth  O'Brien  (top 
right)  Stenographer. 

Speedy  and  accurate  communication,  both  intra- 
and  extra-mural  is  indispensable.  Without  it,  school 
operations  and  services  to  our  pupils  and  teacher- 
trainees  cannot  be  carried  out.  Miss  Lois  L.  Down- 
ing (middle  right)  is  in  charge  of  duplicating  and 
addressing. 

The  recruitment  of  good  personnel,  and  attending 
to  their  pension,  hospitalization  and  when  neces- 
sary their  workmen's  compensation  needs  requires 
trained  workers.  Miss  Margaret  E.  McCloskey 
(lower  left)  and  her  secretary  Miss  Kathleen  Cur- 
ran  (lower  right)  perform  these  important  duties. 

The  entire  business  staff  form  a  hard-working  and 
competent  squad  on  the  Perkins  team. 
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Editorial 


THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE  ICEBY 

PERHAPS  it  is  natural  that  Christmas,  with  its  universal  message  of 
peace  and  goodwill  to  all  men,  together  with  the  vast  interchange 
of  greetings  which  annually  enmeshes  the  entire  globe  should  seem 
an  appropriate  time  for  some  thought  about  our  worldwide  body,  the 
International  Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth. 

The  ICEBY  is  young.  Created  in  1952  at  its  first  convention  at 
Bussum  in  the  Netherlands,  it  has  met  twice  since  then  in  full  meet- 
ings at  Oslo  (1957)  and  Hannover  (1962).  It  has  published  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  three  gatherings,  each  including  important  Resolu- 
tions. It  has  already  made  a  contribution  to  our  work. 

What  more  can  we  do?  Without  a  permanent  office  or  paid  officials, 
with  even  its  executive  committee  too  widespread  for  occasional  meet- 
ings, its  activities  between  quinquennial  conferences  are  limited  to 
correspondence  and  the  accidental  presence  in  one  place  of  some  of 
its  members. 

In  1963,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  executive  committee  were  able 
to  meet  several  times  to  conduct  some  business.  In  April,  following  a 
meeting  of  the  Technical  Committee  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Paris  which  was  a  direct 
outcome  of  resolutions  passed  at  Hannover. 

This  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  major  manufacturers  of 
educational  equipment  for  blind  pupils.  Some  progress  was  made  in 
understanding  the  most  pressing  needs  and  a  plan  outlined  which 
through  the  aid  of  Lions  International  and  CARE  will  hopefully  place 
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large  quantities  of  arithmetic  equipment  and  braille  slates  in  the  hands 
of  blind  children  in  the  emergent  countries.  A  pilot  project  is  already 
under  way  in  one  country.  More  information  on  this  plan  will  be  pub- 
lished soon. 

In  May,  at  the  Second  Asian  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind, 
held  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  a  sufficient  number  of  educators  were  present 
to  discuss  the  problem  of  an  ICEBY  periodical.  Approval  was  given 
to  a  plan  which  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary  had  discussed  a  few 
days  earlier  in  Bombay.  It  is  hoped  that  once  or  twice  a  year  a  mimeo- 
graph pamphlet  might  be  issued  consisting  mainly  of  reprints  of  edu- 
cational articles  from  existing  magazines  in  our  field.  Each  issue  would 
be  prepared  by  a  different  editor  who  would  have  the  needs  of  his 
own  region  in  mind.  We  hope  the  first  issues  will  appear  in  1964, 

At  present  ICEBY  is  mainly  the  mouthpiece  of  administrators  in 
our  field.  This  is  a  normal  phase  for  so  young  a  body.  I  am  reminded 
of  a  statement  overheard  at  the  first  convention  which  I  attended  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind  just  twenty-five 
years  ago.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Association  was  over  eighty 
years  old  even  then.  The  Superintendent  of  one  of  our  outstanding 
American  schools  was  making  it  clear  that  he  would  not  bring  any  of 
his  staff  to  A.A.I.B.  Conventions.  He  declared  that  teachers  belonged 
in  the  classroom  and  superintendents  were  the  people  to  attend  con- 
ventions. A  quarter  century  later,  with  an  A.A.I.B.  membership  of 
around  two  thousand,  that  school,  like  all  others  in  this  country,  vies 
to  see  how  many  teachers  participate  in  its  biennial  meetings. 

We  hope  the  day  will  come  when  ICEBY  will  enjoy  a  similar  mass 
enrollment  by  teachers.  We  can  expedite  matters  by  putting  helpful 
materials  into  the  teachers'  hands.  Language  problems  are  serious, 
of  course,  but  have  not  so  far  prevented  good  work  from  being  done. 
Financial  problems  are  also  very  great. 

At  this  Thanksgiving  season  in  America,  when  these  words  are 
being  written,  we  recognize  with  gratitude  the  great  strides  being  taken 
to  further  the  education  of  blind  children  in  many  lands.  The  pro- 
grams of  the  two  leading  International  Organizations  in  this  work: 
the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind  of  London,  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  of  New  York,  grow  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Statistically,  of  course,  the  picture  is  almost  un- 
bearably gloomy.  It  may  be  a  century  before  all  blind  children  will  be 
offered  a  fair  chance  in  the  world.  The  strengthening  of  ICEBY  can 
help  to  shorten  the  time. 

With  this  in  mind,  all  of  us  at  Perkins,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
front  office,  extend  to  all  our  readers  our  Christmas  Greeting  of 

PEACE  ON  EARTH,  GOOD  WILL  TOWARD  MEN 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 
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INTERNATIONAL  HOMECOMING 


For  the  third  successive  year 
Perkins  has  held  an  International 
Week,  during  which  we  tapped  the 
rich  cultural  resources  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States  to  spend  this  year  at 
Perkins. 

This  time  the  theme  was  "Wel- 
come Home".  In  keeping  with  this, 
alcoves  in  the  museum  were  dec- 
orated and  furnished  as  homes  in 
Holland,  Australia,  China,  India, 
Japan,  Ceylon,  and  (as  our  wel- 
come to  our  guests)  an  American 
Home. 

Each  day  one  item  on  the  noon- 
time menu  was  a  dish  from  over- 
seas. On  Tuesday  afternoon  each 
Upper  School  Cottage  served  re- 
freshments typical  of  a  particular 
country.  These  delightful  items 
were  served  and  in  some  cases  pre- 
pared by  our  overseas  visitors  them- 
selves. 

Throughout  the  week  we  had 
Chapel  talks  on  home  life  in  many 
lands.  We  soon  realized  how  vastly 
more  important  family  life  is  in 
some  of  the  countries  of  Asia  than 
it  is  in  the  United  States.  Our  pupils 
heard  folksongs  from  several  lands 


Chinese  Exhibit  in  Perkins  Museum. 


and  learned  some  too.  Kerstin  Mag- 
nusson,  a  special  student  from 
Stockholm,  taught  the  Lower  School 
a  folksong  from  Sweden.  On  this 
occasion  also  Bernardina  Morals,  a 
recent  immigrant  to  Massachusetts, 
sang  of  her  native  Azores  while 
Anna  Lan  and  Theresa  Quang,  who 
explained  that  in  their  native  tongue 
their  names  mean  "white  flower" 
and  "brightly",  gave  us  a  Viet- 
namese folksong. 


American  Hootenanny  in  Dwight  Hall. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  it  was 
America's  turn  to  present  a  typical 
American  evening:  a  Hootenanny 
was  given  in  Dwight  Hall. 

As  in  the  past  we  discovered  that 
International  Week,  while  having 
considerable  educational  and  cul- 
tural value,  is  richer  still  in  social 
gains.  Not  only  by  their  participa- 
tion with  our  students  and  staff 
were  our  overseas  guests  helped  to 
feel  at  home  while  far  from  their 
own  lands,  but  we  in  turn  learned 


far  more  of  them  as  individuals 
than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible.  Perkins  has  always  been 
internationally  minded  and  enjoyed 
close  contacts  with  many  lands.  In- 
ternational Week  merely  puts  a 
focus  on  this  abiding  interest.  Much 
credit  for  the  success  of  this  well- 
organized  program  goes  to  the  In- 
ternational Week  Committee  led  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Emerson  of  the 
Lower  School  Faculty. 


Annual  Trek  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

Each  year  in  October  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  invites  its 
trustees  to  its  annual  meeting. 
These  include  heads  of  schools  and 
programs  for  the  blind.  Since  most 
of  these  are  also  key  people  in  the 
American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  meetings  of  its 
Board  of  Directors  and  its  Admin- 
istrators Workshop  are  timed  to  co- 
incide with  the  Printing  House  ses- 
sions. Again,  since  these  same 
people  are  for  the  most  part  trustees 
of  the  International  Journal  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  the  Officers 
of  this  periodical  hold  their  annual 
meeting  at  the  same  time. 

These  meetings  required  the  pres- 
ence of  no  fewer  than  six  of  our 
people  this  year.  Carl  J.  Davis, 
Head  of  our  Department  of  Psy- 
chology and  Guidance,  is  a  member 
of  the  A.A.I.B.  board.  Mr.  William 
T.  Heisler,  Head  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  Teacher-Training,  is  Edi- 
tor of  the  International  Journal. 
Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Smith,  our  Princi- 
pal,   and    Miss    Cynthia    Essex,    a 


Miss  Essex  displays  the  Stearns  Arith- 
metic Aids. 


teacher  in  the  Lower  School,  both 
participated  in  a  panel  before  the 
Administrators  Workshop  on  cur- 
rent problems  of  arithmetic.  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Campbell,  our  Public  Re- 
lations Consultant,  was  the  speaker 
at  a  workshop  for  A.A.I.B.  Ad- 
ministrators on  the  subject  of  Pub- 
lic Relations.  The  Director  attended 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Printing  House, 
as  a  member  of  the  Administrators 
group,  and  as  a  trustee  of  the  In- 
ternational Journal. 
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Howe  Press  Acquires 
New  Embossing  Equipment 


Recently  the  Howe  Press  of  Per- 
kins School  for  the  Blind  acquired 
a  new  embossing  unit  for  the  prep- 
aration of  braille  plates.  This  was 
demonstrated  for  the  Corporation 
and  Trustees  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  4th,  the  day  of  our  an- 
nual meeting. 

This  equipment  is  the  result  of 
over  a  decade  of  development  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  the  Internktional  Business  Ma- 
chines Corporation.  Perkins  has 
been  keenly  interested  in  this  work. 

To  understand  the  significance 
of  the  new  machinery,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  some  of  the  problems 
involved  in  making  braille  books 
in  quantity.  The  traditional  process 
is  relatively  simple  in  theory.  A 
metal  plate  (usually  zinc)  is  em- 
bossed with  the  required  braille 
symbols,  and  from  this  plate  paper 


Miss  Bertha  Kasetta  operates  the  new 
equipment,  which  puts  the  Braille 
Text  on  perforated  tape. 


Mr.  Bill  Wykoff  demonstrates  the  new 
Stereotype  Machine  operated  by  per- 
forated tapes. 


copies  are  produced  on  presses 
which  are  very  similar  to  those  used 
for  printing  books,  but  which  exert 
greater  pressure  to  squeeze  the  pa- 
per on  to  the  plates  and,  of  course, 
require  no  ink. 

The  apparatus  which  is  used  in 
embossing  the  plate,  called  vari- 
ously a  stereotype  or  stereograph 
machine  differs  from  a  braille  writer 
in  the  need  for  much  greater  force. 
Hence  electricity  is  used  to  hammer 
out  the  dots  on  metal.  The  whole 
piece  of  equipment  stands  on  the 
floor,  weighs  several  hundred 
pounds,  and  makes  as  much  noise 
as  a  whole  battery  of  braille  writers. 

To  operate  a  stereotyper  with  the 
speed  and  accuracy  needed  for  the 
economic  manufacture  of  braille 
books  requires  months  of  training 
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and  practice.  In  recent  years  almost 
all  the  braille  material  produced  by 
the  Howe  Press  has  been  embossed 
by  Miss  Bertha  Kasetta,  a  long- 
term  employee  who  has  acquired  a 
truly  rare  skill  and  accuracy.  Train- 
ing an  understudy  whom  we  have 
hoped,  and  do  still  hope,  we  would 
not  need  for  years  to  come  would 
require  a  year  or  more  and  would 
obviously  be  very  costly  for  a  small 
concern  like  the  Howe  Press.  We 
have,  instead,  sought  out  equipment 
which  could  be  used  when  needed 
by  workers  of  lesser  skill.  These 
persons  we  have  in  several  men 
and  women  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  Perkins  Brailler,  which  is  all 
the  new  equipment  requires. 

In  the  new  unit  a  braillist  trans- 
lates the  printed  text  onto  sheets  of 
braille  paper,  while  simultaneously 
producing  a  reel  of  punched  tape 
using  standard  IBM  equipment. 

A  second  person  repeats  this  op- 
eration, but  in  this  case  the  tape 
produced  by  operator  number  two 
is  compared  automatically  with  the 
first  tape.  A  warning  signal  calls  at- 
tention to  discrepancies  between 
the  two  tapes,  and  if  the  second 
one  contains  the  error  it  is  immedi- 
ately corrected.  No  proof-reading 
is  required. 

The  corrected  tape  is  then  used 
to  drive  the  stereotyper:  a  simple 
application  of  automation. 

Ob  the  Corporation  Day  we 
were  privileged  to  have  on  hand 
Mr.  Finis  E.  Davis,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  The  American  Printing 
House,  Louisville,  and  also  Mr. 
Richard  Taylor,  Manager,  Medical 
Liaison  Research  Center  I.B.M.  in 
Yorktown  Heights,  New  York,  rep- 
resenting the  two  agencies  which 
are    responsible    for    this   new    ap- 


proach to  the  problem  of  producing 
braille  books. 

This  new  procedure  is  being  car- 
ried much  further  at  Louisville, 
where  operators  who  know  no 
braille  are  used  to  transfer  the  text 
to  punched  cards,  which  are  then 
translated  into  Grade  2  braille  by 
an  IBM  computer.  Only  the  very 
largest  printing  houses  for  the  blind 
in  the  world  would  find  this  highly 
sophisticated  machinery  profitable, 
but  for  the  small  presses  like  our 
own,  the  equipment  we  have  ac- 
quired marks  a  notable  step  for- 
ward. 

While  Louis  Braille  invented  his 
system  of  reading  and  writing  for 
the  blind  over  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago,  its  potential  use  by  the 
blind  seems  greater  today  than  ever 
before  thanks  to  modern  technology 
and  the  enthusiastic  interest  of  a 
growing  number  of  scientists  and 
engineers. 


Dr.  Augustus  T.  Thorndike  (center) 
President  of  the  Perkins  Corporation 
with  Mr.  Richard  Taylor  (left)  of 
IBM,  Mr.  Finis  C.  Davis  (right),  APR. 
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The  Airmen  of  Note 

On  Saturday,  November  9th,  our 
Upper  School  pupils  were  given  a 
rare  treat  in  dancing  to  the  music 
provided  by  about  twenty  members 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Band. 

This  group  known  as  "The  Air- 
men  of   Note"   came    down   from 
Bedford    Air    Force    Base.    "The 
Notes",  one  of  America's  leading 
dance  orchestras,  was  organized  in 
1950  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of 
the  famous  Glen  Miller  Army  Air 
Forces    Band    which    toured    the 
United  States   and   Europe   during 
World  War  11.  This  outstanding  dance  orchestra,  directed  by  Lieutenant 
Johnny  Oseekee,  is  a  component  unit  of  the  internationally  acclaimed 
United  States  Air  Force  Band. 

As  partners,  our  girls  invited  boys  from  Cranwell  School,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts,  while  our  boys  invited  Rosary  Academy  girls  from  Water- 
town.  These  dance  partners  stayed  on  to  have  supper  in  the  cottages  of 
the  Upper  School  and  everyone  involved  had  a  most  enjoyable  time.  We 
are  indeed  grateful  to  The  Airmen  of  Note  for  including  us  on  their  tour. 

Concerts  on  the  Air 

Station  WCRB-FM  will  broadcast  two  different  half  hour  programs  by 
our  choirs  this  December — namely  December  15th  (the  day  this  Lantern 
is  due  for  publication)  and  from  1:30  to  2:00  p.m.  on  Sunday  afternoon 
December  22nd.  WBZ-TV  will  telecast  a  short  concert  by  our  choirs  at  an 
as  yet  unannounced  time. 

Increase  in  Brailler  Price 

We  regret  to  announce  that  because  of  rising  costs  the  Howe  Press 
finds  it  necessary  to  restore  the  price  of  the  Perkins  Brailler  to  $90.00 
f.o.b.  Watertown,  a  price  from  which  it  was  lowered  two  years  ago. 

The  price  of  carrying  cases  remains  the  same  at  $12.50. 

The  demand  for  Perkins  Braillers  continues  at  a  high  level,  with  large 
increases  in  orders  from  overseas  in  the  last  year.  Users  are  enthusiastic 
over  its  easy  operation  and  relative  freedom  from  breakdowns.  Some  of  the 
letters  we  receive  about  them  are  indeed  rewarding,  such  as  this  note 
recently  arrived  from  Australia.  "The  twelve  Perkins  Braillers  we  re- 
ceived at  the  beginning  of  year  have  made  an  immediate  difference  in 
general  efficiency  and  we  are  impatiently  waiting  twenty  more  on  their 
way.  I'll  be  ordering  another  twenty  as  soon  as  approved  by  Board". 

We  hope  that  even  at  the  increased  price  the  Perkins  Braillers  will  con- 
tinue to  give  good  value. 
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Learning  Speech  Elements 

The  latest  types  of  hearing  aids 
are  used  by  pupils  in  our  Deaf-Blind 
Department  whenever  residual  hear- 
ing exists  which  seems  capable  of 
development.  Here  Mr.  Lewis  Huff- 
man teaches  one  of  our  beginners 
how  to  produce  speech  sounds.  The 
child  feels  the  teacher's  face  to 
learn  how  the  sound  "p"  is  made, 
and  feels  the  vibrating  paper  to  ob- 
serve the  effect  of  released  breath. 


The  Hannover  Report 

Because  of  a  number  of  unexpected  difficulties  including  the  absence 
for  health  reasons  of  the  transcriber  who  was  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Hannover  proceedings,  these  have  been  delayed  many  months  later 
than  hoped. 

The  printer  now  has  these  in  hand,  and  we  expect  to  ship  them  out 
from  Watertown  early  in  January  1964. 

We  regret  this  long  delay. 

Science  Workshop  in  St.  Louis 

Mr.  William  T.  Heisler,  the  Head  of  our  Department  of  Teacher  Train- 
ing, and  Miss  Naomi  Gregoire,  Science  Teacher,  represented  Perkins  at 
a  Science  Workshop  organized  by  the  A.A.I.B.  in  St.  Louis  on  November 
8th  and  9th. 

The  Workshop  was  held  at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  and  dele- 
gates also  attended  the  National  Science  Teachers  Association  in  Confer- 
ence in  the  city  at  the  time. 


Auto  Mechanics  Lesson 

Perkins  does  not  consider  itself  a 
vocational  school,  but  many  manual 
skills  are  taught  to  selected  pupils 
who  can  benefit  from  acquiring 
them.  In  the  auto  mechanics  room  a 
discarded  Perkins  truck  is  broken 
down  and  re-assembled  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  students  in  the 
class. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  dollars 

($  ),  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes 

of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees;  and  I 
do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of 
said  corporation  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors  for  the 
same. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  that  certain  tract  of  real  estate  bounded 
and  described  as  follows: 

(Here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately) 
with  full  power  to  sell,  mortgage  and  convey  the  same  free  of  all  trust. 


NOTICE 

The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

RALPH  B.  WILLIAMS 
Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
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